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THEbEFENCE. 

First  Day — October  S. 

This  day  the  House  re-assembledy  pursuant  to  adf- 
journiqeDt,  Tbe  peers  began  to  take  their  places  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  and  at  about  seven  minutes  before 
ten  tbe  Lord-Ghancellor  enteredy  and  seated  bioiself  on 
the  woolsacks 

Prayers  were  (hen  read,  and  the  House  called  over. 
Apologies  were  made  for  the  non-attendance  of  several 
peers,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  or  other  causes. 
Among  ihose  absent  were  Lord  Sheffield,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  the  Es^rl  of  Chichester,  and  the  Duke  of  New«* 
castle.  Lords  Gambier,  Harewood,  and  Hillsborough,- 
did  not  answer  on  the  call. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  before*  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  day,  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  ^transaction  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  previously  to  the  adjournment. 
Be  alluded  to  what  had  passed  respecting  a  letter 
written  by  M.  Marrietti,  of  Milan,  to  his  son  in  this 
country>  with  reference  to  the  alien  bill.  In  conse- 
quence of  what  was  stated  in  that  letter,  he  had  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  write  to  Colonel  Browne  for  an 
explanation  of  his  coiiductw  Having  received  his  an- 
swer, he  would,  wiih  their  lordships'  permission,  lay  on 
the  table  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  explanation 
would  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory.  [Here  some 
peers  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  correspondence 
read.]  He  had  no  objection  to  state  the  contents  of 
the  papers.  [The  npble  Xiord  then  read  several  extracts.] 
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He  irusted  tliat^  wheti  these  papers  were  examined,  he 
would  be  found  fully  acquiited  of  the  charge  which 
bad  been  made  against  him.  Jt  had  been  his  wish  to 
fulfil  the  instructions  he  had  received ;  but  he  hoped  he 
should  never  act  inconsistent  with  justice. 

The  Eart  of  Livetpool^  having  Ij^id  the  letters  on  the 
table,  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  being 
printed^  if  such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House, 
If  any  further  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  any  of  tbeir.Joi;dsbip4»  it  would  still  be  open 
(o  inqqiry.  It  was  Colonel  Browne's  wish  that  it 
should  be  probed  tQ  the  bottom,  and  he  was  therefore 
most  desirous  that  the  fullest  explanation  should  begiven^ 

Lord  Holland  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
though  it  should  .be  perfectly  truie  that  the  alien  bill 
had  nevei"  bejsn   m^atipned   by  name  to  M.  Marietti, 
that  fact  would   be  no  answer  to  the  getieral  objections 
which  existed  to  the  alien  bill  on  account  of  its  ^atufe, 
and  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on  thisinqutry.    Qnthe 
GOBtrary,  what  had  passed  served  to  confirm  the  appfe* 
hensions  entertained  of  its  effect,  for  the  correspon- 
dence showed  that  that  bill  was  looked  to  with  alaroi. 
He  must  also  declare   that  the  stateoieht  which  the 
noble  earl  had  made  was  not  ponyindng  to  his  ipind  ; 
Aor  could  any  dx-par^e  statement  be  convincing  to  their 
lor<i9hip$.     Of  Colonel  Browne  lie  i^neir  pothing;  but 
die  noble  Io|d  had.  concluded  with  expressing  his  wIIt 
lingness  to  afford  further  explanations  from  that  gen« 
tleman,  if  any  doubt  should  remain*    Vox  his  own  part 
he-must  $ay>  that  in  his  mind  no  satisfactory  explanation 
coold  be  given  without  a  ftill  investigational'  all  that 
hM  passed  by  the  examination  of  the  parties.     Laying 
the  papers  on  the  table  wa^  pot  silfficieot  for  this  pur- 
pose. :  The  alien  act,  it  was  S^id,  bad  not  been  men-? 
tioned  ;  b.ut  their  lordships  must  be  aware  thatTt  was 
v^ry  possible  to  convey  to  ineii?«  minds,  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  the  penalty  of  that  act  without  namiiig'rt,  and 
it  could  not  escape  tlieir  obserfation  thiat  it  was  admit- 
ted there  had  been  a  conversation  between  a  iplerk  and 
Colonel  Browne  relative  to*  Ikl.  Marrietti.     If,  therefore, 
\X  was  wished  that  the  sospicipn  should  be  effectually 
done  away,  there  must  ben  farthi?r  investigation.     He 
would,  therefore,  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  again 
calling  their  lordships  attention  to  this  subject  when  the 
pxinted  papery  shottl4  be  on  the  table. 


The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  suggested,  that,  before  any 

further  proceeding  could  witti  propriety  take  place;  it 

would  be  necessary  to  get  the  letter  which  M.  Marrietii 

had  written  to  his  son.     That  letter,  be  supposed,  could 

be  easily  obtained ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  indispensa^ 

ble,  if  a  foundation  was  to  be  laid  for  future  investi* 

gation.    This  first  step,   he  thought,  would  be  but  jusv 

tice  to  Colonel  Browne,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  in  the 

present  case*    If,  therefore,  any  inquiry  was  intended 

to  be  instituted,  he  hoped  means  would  be  taken  to 

obtain  that  letter. 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy. 

No.  1. 

X^TTER  raOM  MR.  MARRIETTI  THE  ELDER,   TO  HIS  SON  IN  LONDOtf, 

Milan,  Sept,  16. 
Dearest  Son» — I  have  received  and  read  your  letter  of  Ihe  3d  \m^ 
Relatively  to  the  threats  conveyed  to  me  by  Mr.  Browne,  I  mu$t  re- 
peat to  you  once  more  the  same  observations  I  then  made — that  it  is 
expedient  to  cut  short  with  the  i^reat  (ta^Uar  corto  coi  grande)* 
TNy  are  always  in  the  right  You  have  taken  up  the  matter  witl| 
ihucb  heat ;  In  the  main  yi>u  are  right*  I  feel  that  you  are  so,  but  you 
have  carried  it  too  far.  It  is  true  that  Browne  has  expressly  and  rev 
peatedly  insisted  with  Mr.  Albertonio  that  he  should  make  known  %». 
you  the  dissatisfaction  in  that  quarter  towards  you,  and  the  danger  of 
the  Alien  Bill  which  you  were  going  to  encounter.  But,  neverihf  less^ 
follow  the  judgment  of  your  father,  uho  knows  by  experience  what  is 
most  expedient,  and  for  the  best,  in  similar  cases'.  Abandon  the  ob* 
ject,  and  allow  the  controversy  thus  to  terminate,  sim^e,  bv  persons  of 
mean  condition  or  inferior  rank,  as  you  and  1  are,  it  isr  sufficiently  well 
terminated  by  what  has  been  already  done.  This  instant  a  courier  hat 
arrived  with  letters  of  the  5lh,  and  by  the  paragraph  relative  to  Milan 
you  may  see  bow  completely  what  Browne  said  here  has  been  verified*. 
You  treated  and  spoke  with  the  person  alluded  to,  believing  him  quite 
a  different  character.  I  will  speak  with  Peter  at  his  return,  as  1  havt 
to-day  spoken  with  Sperati ;  but  whatever  happens,  what  you  said  is 
right jT that  you,  Peter^  and  Sperati,  are  well  Known,  for  persons  of 
sense  and  character,  and  very  different  from  that  good  lor- nothing 
jodividual  (guelpoco  di  buono),  l^ut  the  conclusion  is,  to  keep  erery 
thing  silent,  and  to  prevent  all  publicity. 

I  salute  you,  vour  aflfjtptipnale  father. 
No.  2.        "  . 

^TTER  FROM  MR.  Af  ARRIf^TTl  THE  ELPER  TO  COLONEL  BROWNE. 

*  '  * 

Milan,  Sept,  19. 
Most  worthy  Colonel, — I  understood,  with  great  concern,  that  your 
napie  has  been  comprised  in  a  subject  of  conversatioti,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  you  and  me  relative  to  my  son 
Joseph,  at  present  in  London.  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  to  de- 
claim upon  my  honour,  that  no  conversation  ever  passed  between  yoq 
and  me,  <lirectly  on  this  subject.  If  the  expressions  contained  in  a 
letter  writton  by  me^  to  my  son  are  somewhat  strong,  that  must  |)c 
a^ribed  to  the  afTectloi)  which  a  lively  interest  in  him  created,  and  ^ 


cofiformity  (o  the  advice  T  have  always  givenlo  him— 4idvice  (endiAg  to 
maRifesrt  th?  necessity  of  adheripg  to  the  system  adopted  by  me,  never 
to  tn'iit  in  affairs  foreign  to  oAe's  own  business.  It  grieves  me  exceed- 
irigly  f  hat  an  interpi^etation  has  been  given  to  my  letter  opposite  to  my 
intentions-^-an  interpretation  whieih  sispplies  materials  to  discussions 
irrelevant  and  ill  founded^  My  displeasure  in  this  case  increases  at 
seeing  that  a  similar  interpretation  has  caused  doubts  regarding  .the 
good  faith  of  an  individual  whose  distinguisfH:d  and  honourable  cha- 
racter is  known  to  me^  by  long  experience. 

I  consider  yoo,  moreorvef>  incapable  of  maling  use  of  the  threats 
which  are  attributed  to  you,  as  the  British  government  is  of  executimg 
ibem.  In  takmg  this  mode  of  stating  to  you  the  sentiments  with 
which  I  am  animated  in  the  jfyresent  emergency,  I  experience  the. 
sweet  satisfaction  of  fulhlling  a  ddty  which  is  incumbent  upon  me^ 
aHid  I  take  the  opportunity  of  as«;(iring  you  of  nry  perfect  esteem. 

No.  3.  i 

LETTER   FKOM   MR.    ALBERTONIO  TQ  €OL0^£L  BROWNE. 

Milan,  Sept.  19. 

M.  Colonel. — ^it  is  with  regret  proportioiifeJ  to  the  respect  which  I 
bear  you  that  I  learn  that  the  sense  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Marri- 
rtti  to  his  son,  has  been  so  ill  understood  as  to  have  imputed  to  you 
the  comnrunication  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  to  watch  over  the  latter,  and  to  send  him  out  of  £ngland  on  dc- 
eooBt  of  his  relations  with  Sacchini,  a  t<ritness  in'  the  case  of  the 
Queen.  I  remember  that  you  said  to  me,  one  morning  that  I  was 
^ith  you  on  biTsiness,  that  you  had  received  a  letter  from  England, 
stating  the  interference  of  Joseph  Marriettt  in  this  atfair,  and  that  you 
could  not  but  regard  such  conduct  as  a  little  unwise,  and  foreign  to  his 
occupation  in  London*  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  forget  tl^t  I  re* 
gBirded  this  communication  as  a  simple  opinion  emanating  from  your- 
self, and  very  far  from  the  expression  of  authority  or  of  menace.  As 
regards  what  is  said  on  the  Alien  Bill,  of  the  provisions  of  ^lich  I  am 
ignorant,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  your  character,  always  frank  and  loyal 
in  all  respect,  to  say  that  you  never  gave  me  the  least  reason  to  fear  for 
the  personal  security  or  the  protection  of  the  said  Joseph  Marrietti. 

lean  add  that  I  thoucht  it  my  duty  to  beg  M.  Marrietti  the  father, 
to  write  to  his  son  to  advise  him  not  to  mix  in  an  atfair  sn  foreign 
from  his  occupations,  but  to  restrict  himself  to  the  wise  and  moderate 
conduct  which  has  alwap  distinguished  bim  ;  and  if  in  writing  to  him. 
his  father  has  made  use  of  strong  expressions,  they  ought  in  no  wise 
to  be  ascribed  to  you  Colonel  Browne,  but  solely  to  the  confidence  and 
paternal  affection  which  dictated  them. 

No.  4. 

lETTEK  FROM   MR.  MARRIETTI  THE  ELDER,  TO  HIS  SOff  JU  L6N0Olf. 

Milan,  Sept.  20. 
Dearest  Son, — I  am  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  my  maxim  that  it 
is  right  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  gfeat.  I  must  say 
that  the  government  in  question  has  too  strictly  interpreted  the  letter 
I  wrote  you,  and  which  has  piiesented  to  the  minister  of  police  other 
motives  tlian  those  which  really  originated  it,  since  it  is  right  to  tell 
jrou  that  tlie  English  government  has  written  an  angry  letter  to  Colo- 
nel Browne.  He  (Colonel  Browne^  feeling  himscilf  much  disquieted  on 
this  account^  made  such  an  application  to  Sig.  D.  Cicen,  and  to  Sig. 
Albertonio,  that  the  former  begged  me  to  convey  to  the  said  Colonel 
Browne  a  letter  of  mine,  which  in  a  certain  way  (in  certa  qual  nodo)^ 


might  justify  him  with  his  govern raent  from  the  too  rigorous  interpreta* 
tion  given  to  my  former  letter.  And  after  having  written  and  re-wrilteiiy 
through  the  medium  of  Signor  Ciceri,  draughts  of  such  a  letter  to  be 
shown,  the  copy  of  which  I  inclose'to  your  address  was  fixed  upon. 
You  will  likewise  find  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  said  Col.  Browne 
desired  from  the  said  Signor  Albertonio,  who  gave  me  the  account 
contained  in  the  letters  formerly  addressed  to  you.  To  the  honour  of 
truth  [  have  regarded  what  Col*  Browne  said  tlirough  the  medium  of 
Signor  Albertonio  as  an  act  of  friendship,  to  prevent  him  from  being 
brought  into  any  danger.  Noi*  could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  been  of  a^  much  importance  as  it  has  proved.  How* 
ever  that  be,  to  facilitate  the  allaying  of  such  a  controversy,  and  ta 
preserve  amity  with  al),  I  have  thought  proper  to  second  it,  as  you  wU) 
perceive  by  the  copy.  They  wished  me  to  declare  that  my  first  Ictte? 
was  the  result  of  my  own  simple  suspicion,  and  had  no  ground  to  rest 
upon  ;  but  this  I  would  not  allow,  because  the  having  named  Colonet 
Browne  in  the  way  I  did  would  have  been  charged  on  me  as  a  calumni- 
Qus  imputation;  and  therefore  you  will  see  in  my  letter  sent  yesterday 
to  him  (Col.  Browne)  that  I  mention  my  not  having  direct  conversa- 
tion with  him»  and  derive  my  information  from  what  he  caused  to  b^ 
said  to  me  by  S:g.  Albertonio.  Regulate  yourself  therefore  in  every 
thing  with  the  greatest  prudence,  in  order  not  to  incur  other  annoy- 
ances and  other  dissatisfactions,  which  can  only  produce  evil  to  you. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  rose  to  move  that  an  account  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  proceedings  against  her  Ma- 
jesty be  laid  before  the  House.  He  had  before  urged  the 
propriety  of  their  lordships  calling  for  a  statement  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  these  unnecessary  and  disgraceful 
proceedings.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  that  account 
would  be  prodpced  without  dtlay^  and  certainly  it  was 
proper  their  lordships  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  sums  already  expended.  Whatever 
the  amount  might  be^  he  considered  it  as  money  misap- 
plied, as  much  worse  than  thrown  away.  An  account  of 
the  expenditure  had  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Comi- 
mons  ;  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no  pretext  for  re- 
fusing it  to  their  lordships.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  moving  that  an  account  of  the  money  expended  on 
the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  have  no  objection  what«* 
ever  in  point  of  principle  to  the  production  of  the  ac- 
count which  the  noble  lord  had  moved  for,  if  the  House 
should  now  think  fit  to  call  for  it.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  when  he  formerly  opposed  it,  his  objection  did 
not  apply  to  the  production  of  the  account,  but  to  the 
time  of  producing  it.  He  thought  that  the  termination 
of  the  whole  proceedings  was  the  proper  time  for  laying 
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before  ihe  Haiise  an  account  of  the  expenses.  This  wa* 
his  opinion  '^  but,  having  slated  it,  he  had  only  to  repeat, 
that  if  the  general  wish  of  the  House  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  he  should  not  oppose  it, 
-  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought  that  the  objcctiort 
of  the  noble  earl  would  be  sooiewhat  more  reasonable  if 
he  had  opposed  the  granting  of  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penses on  the  other  side  ;  but  that  account  having  been 
granted,  he  did  not  see  any  ground  far  refusing  the  pre- 
sent demand.  What  objectron  eould  apply  to  the  stating 
the  expenses  for  the  one  side  wliicb  did  not  equaHy  apply 
with  regard  to  the  other  ?  He  admitted,  however,^  that 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  was  the  proper  time. 

The  Earl  of  Darrdeif  concurred  in  what  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  friend,  but  did  not  press  his  motion. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  be  called  in,^  and  the 
barristers  and  solicitors  on  each  side  entered  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar. 

Mr, Brougham  began  thedefervce  by  saying  :— The  time 
bad  now  arrived  when  it  became  his  duty  to  address^ 
Irimself  to  their  lordships  rn  defience  of  bis  illustrious 
client.  B4it  when  the  moment  which  he  had  so  anxi- 
eusly  desired  had  at  length  come,  he  felt  the  greatest 
alarm. ,  It  was  not,  however,  the  august  presence  of 
that  assembly  which  oppresstd  him,  for  he  had  often 
experienced  its  indulgence;  neither  was  it  the  novelty 
of  the  proceedings  that  embarrassed  hiro^,  for  to  novelty 
the  mind  gradually  gets  accustomed,  and  becoiBes  at 
last  reconciled  to  the  most  extraordinarv  deviations  :  nor 
was  it  even  the  great  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
cause  he  had  to  defend  which  perplexed  him,  for  he  was 
borne  up  in  his  ta-sk  with  that  conviction  of  its  justice^ 
ond  of  the  innocence  of  his  illusj^trious  client,  which  he 
shared  in  common  with  all  mankind.  But  tt  was  even  that 
very  conviction  which  alarmed  him— it  was  the  feeling 
that  it  operated  so  zealously  and  so  rightly  which  now 
dismayed  him,  and  made  him  appear  before  their  lord- 
ships impressed  with  the  fear  that  injustice  might  be 
done  to  the  case  by  his  ur^worthy  mode  of  handling  it. 
While,  however,  other  coutvsd  have  trembled  for  fear  o"f 
guilt  in  a  client,  or  hav^  been  chiiled  by  indifference,  or 
have  had  to  dread  the  weight  of  public  opinion  against 
them,  he  had  none  of  these  disadvantages  to  apprehend. 
Public  opinion  had  already  decided  on  the  case,  and  he 
htid  nothing  to  fear  but  the  consequences  of  perjury. 
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The  apprehension  which  oppressed  him  was,  that  hi* 
leeble  exertions  might  have  the  effect  of  casting,  for 
the  first  time,  this  great  cause  into  doubt,  and  turning 
against  him  tbe  reproaches  of  those  millions  of  his 
countrymen  now  jealously  watching  the  result  of  these 
proceedings,  and  who  might  {>erhaps  impute  it  to  him 
if  tlveir  lordships  should  reverse  that  judgment  which 
ihey  hsid  already  pronounced  wpon  the  charges  in  the 
present  state  of  the  case.  In  this  situation,  with  all  the 
time  which  their  lordships  had  afforded  iiim  for  reflec- 
tion, it  was  diificult  for  him  to  compose  his  mjnd  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  professional  duty ;  for  he  was 
still  weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  the  heavy  respon« 
sibility  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  must  also 
observe,  that  it  was  no  light  addition  to  the  anxiety 
of  this  feeling  to  forsee  that,  before  these  proceedings 
closed,  it  might  be  his  unexampled  lot  to  act  in  a  way 
which  might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a 
good  subject-^to  state  what  might  make  some  call  in 
qiiestion  his  loyalty,  though  that  was  not  what  he 
anticipated  from  their  lordsiiips.  He  would  now  remind 
their  lordships  that  his  illustrious  client,  then  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year  1795 ; 
she  was  the  neice  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  intended 
consort  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  was  herself  not  far 
removed  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  he  now 
went  back  to  that  period  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  over  all  that  had  elapsed  from  her  arrival  until 
her  departure  in  1814;  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  most 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  permitted  him  to  take 
this  course.  6ut  he  could  not  do  this  without  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  vindicate  himself  against  an  imputation 
to  which  he  might  not  unnaturally  be  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  to  assure 
their  lordships  that  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  as  it  appear* 
ed  in  evidence,  did  not  require  recrimination  at  present. 
The  evidence  against  her  Majesty,  he  felt,  did  not  now 
call  upon  him  to  ulter  one  whisper  against  the  conduct 
of  her  illustrious  consort,  and  he  solemnly  assured  their 
lordships  that  but  for  that  conviction  his  lips  would  not 
at  that  time  be  closed.  In  this  discretionary  exercise 
of  his  duty,  in  postponing  the  case  which  he  possessed, 
their  lordships  must  know  that  he  was  waving  a  right 
which    belonged  to  him,  and   abstaining  fron^  tbe  us^ 


of  materials  which    were  unquestionably  hi§  own.     If^ 
however,  he  should  hereafter  think  it  advisable  to  exer^ 
cise  this  right— if  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  avaii 
bimself  of  means  which  he  at  present  declined  using^— *- 
let  it  not  be  vainly  supposed  that  he,  or  even  the  young* 
«fit  member  in  the  profession,  would  hesitate  to  resort  to 
aaich  a  course,  and  fearlesslj^  perform  his  duty.     He  had 
before  staled  to  their  lordships — but  surely  of  that  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind   them — that  an  adva«- 
eate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  knows  but  one  persoa 
■in  all  the  world,  and  that  person  is  his  client.    To  save 
tfaatx^hent  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at  all  hazards 
and  costs  to  other  persons,  and,  among  them,  to  hind^- 
«elf,  is  his  first  and  only  duty;  and  in  performing  this 
doty  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  torments^   the 
destruction  which  he  may  bring  upon  others.     Separate 
jog  the  duty  of  a  patriot  from  that   of    an  advocate^ 
lie  must  go   on   reckless   of   consequences,   though    it 
should  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  involve  his  country  ift 
confusion.      He  felt,   however,  that,  were   he  now   t© 
«Dter  on  the  branch  of  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded^ 
jbe  should  seem  to  quit  the  higher  ground  of  ianocence 
on  which  he  was  proud  to  stand.     He  would  seem  to 
iseek  to  justify,  not  to  resist  the  charges,  and  plead  not 
jgnilty — to  acknowledge  and  extenuate  offences,  levities^ 
^and  indiscretions,  the  very  least  of  which  he  came  there 
to  deny.     For  it  was  foul  and  false  to  say  as  some  of 
those  who,  und^r  pretence  of  their  duty  to  God,  forgot 
tlkteir  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  had  dared  to  say, 
and    they    knew  it    to    be  false    and    foul    when    they 
/averted  it — that  any    improprieties    were    admitted  to 
ibave  been    proved   against    the    Queen.       He    denied 
4iMtt  any  indiscretions   were   admitted.     He  contended 
^uot   only    that    the    evidence    did    not     prove    them, 
.but  that   it   drsproted    th^m.      One   admission    he   did 
make;    and  let  the  learned  counsel  who  supported  the 
•Wll  take  it,  and  make  the  most  they  could  of  it,  for  it 
.was  the  only  admission  that  would  be  made  to  them.    He 
:^ranted  that  ber  majesty  had  left  this  country  for  Italy-; 
/ha  granted  that  while  abroad  she  had  moved  in  society 
it^biefly  foreign^  inferior  probably  to  that  which,  under 
liappier  circumstances,  sbJe  had  fcnown-^and  very  differ^ 
-^nt,  certainly,  from  that  which  she  had   previously,  en^- 
joyed  in  -this   country.     He  admitted,   that  i«hen  the 
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Qjaeem  was  liere,  and  buppy,  not,  iodtpedy  in  the  protee* 
tk>n  of  her  own  fauiily,  Init  in  tbe  friendship  of  their  lord« 
ships  and  their  families,  that  she  moved  in  more  choice 
and  dignified  society  than  any  in  which  she  has  sincd 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed.  The  charge  agaittst 
her  was'-^hat  she  went  to  Italy,  and  that,  instead  of 
associating  with  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  England^ 
she  took  to  her  society  only  foreigners.  He  fully  adU 
nitted  that  her  Majesty  had  been  under  tl>e  necessittf 
of  associating  with  Italian  nobility,  and  sonieiimes  with 
^e  comtaonalty  of  that  country.  But  who  are  they 
that  bring  this  charge  F  Others  might  blame  her  Ma^ 
jesty  for  going  abroad — others  might  say  that  she  bad 
ex))erienced  the  consequences  of  leaving  this  country 
and  associating  with  foreigners  ;  but  it  was  not  for  theic 
lordships  to  make  this  charge.  They  were  the  very 
last  persons  who  should  fling  this  at  the  Queen  ;  for  they 
«rho  now  presumed  to  sit  as  her  judges  were  the  very  wit* 
Besses  she  must  caill  to  acqu4t  her  of  this  charge.  They 
were^  in  fact,  not  only  the  witnesses  to  acquit,  but  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  single  admitted  fact.  While  hec 
Majesty  resided  in  this  country  she  courteously  threw 
open  her  doors  to  the  peers  of  England  and  their  famrHeB« 
jMie  graciously  condescended  to  court  their  society,  and, 
as  long  as  it  suited  certain  purposes  which  were  not 
her&— as  long  as  it  served  interests  in  which  she  had 
DO  concern*-*as  long  as  she  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  ambitious  view«  oF  others—she  did  not  court  in  vain, 
fiat  when  a  change  took  place-^^when  those  interegts 
were  to  be  retained  which  she  had  been  made  the  in* 
strunaent  of  grasping,  when  that  lust  of  power  and  place 
•to  which  she  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  had  been  satia« 
ified — 'then  iin  vain  did  she  open  her  doors  to  their  \tri» 
ships  and  t4fteir  families ;  then  it  was  that  those  whom^shc 
had  >bitl)erto  condescended  to  court--«and  it  was.no  btw^ 
aniliation  to  contt  the  fir^  societfy  iin  the  world -^-ahaiM 
doned  her.  He^r  Maje&ty  was  then  reduced  to  the  alter-* 
native  ^f  begging  society  in  this  country  as  a 'favour,  6x 
of  leafving  it.  -She  Could  not,  hy  humbling  herself,  have 
oibtaihed  tfbe  society  of  ^British  peeresses,  and  mfu^tih&rve 
sought  that  of 'Other  classes,  or  gone  afbroad.  Such,  then, 
being ahe  circumstances,  it  was  not  in  the  presence  i^ 
their  k>rd£(b(ps  that  he  eitpected  to  hear  the  Queen  ite» 
proaehed  for  goingabroad.  It  was  not  here  that ihe  had 
thought  an'jr  OE^  wdtild  have  dared  to  lift  up  hia  voicci 


nod  make  it  a  topic  of  censure  that  the  Princess  of  Wal^f 
bad  associated  with  foreigners— with  some  whom^  per- 
haps, she  might  say  she  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  have 
chosen  under  other  and  happier  circumstances.  Up  ta 
this  period  her  Majesty  had  still  one  pleasure  left.  She 
enjoyed,  not  indeed  the  society,  but  the  affection  and 
grateful  respect  of  her  beloved  daughter.  An  event,  of 
all  things  most  grateful  to  a  mother's  feelings,  soon  after 
look  place — the  marriage  of  her  beloved  daughter.  Of 
this  event  her  Majesty  received  no  announcement. 
Though  all  England  was  looking  towards  the  approaching 
event  with  the  deep  interest  it  was  so  well  calculated  to 
excite — though  all  Europe  was  looking  at  it  with  the 
liveliest  feelings,  and  witH  all  the  knowledge  of  the  inte-» 
resting  event  which  was  about  to  take  place— still  there 
was  one  person,  and  one  only,  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and-  that  solitary  individual  was  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  All  that  she  had  done  up  to  that 
time  to  deserve  this  treatment  was,  that  she  had  been 
charged,  and  afterwards  acquitted,  of  an  alleged  crime, 
and  her  perjured  persecutors  rendered  infamous;  and  this 
treatment  she  received  from  his  Majesty's  servants,  some 
of  whom  had  risen  in  power  by  having  made  her  a  tool 
to  promote  their  own  interests.  The  Queen  heard  of  the 
event  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  her  only  child  acci- 
dentally; she  heard  it  from  a  courier,  who  was  going 
from  this  country  charged  with  a  notification  of  it  to  his 
Holiness  the  Pope— that  ancient,  intimate,  and  much  va- 
lued ally  of  the  Protestant  Crown  of  England.  The  marr 
riage  of  her  daughter  took  place;  it  excited  the  sensar> 
tions  which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  as  the 
promised  source  of  so  much  happiness  to  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily and  the  nation.  The  whole  of  that  period  passed 
without  the  slightest  communication  being  made  to  the 
Queen.  The  period  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  accouche^ 
fnent  arrived ;  her  mother  was  then  fearful  of  opening  a 
communication  upon  the  subject,  knowing  the  agitation 
it  might  create  in  the  mind  of  her  beloved  daughter. 
She  knew  at  such  a  moment  the  perilous  results  that 
might  follow  to  the  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  $olici-v 
tude,  were  she  at  that  period  to  create  any  agitation  in 
her  mind  upon  a  topic,  which  might  expose  her  to  a 
quarrel  with  power  and  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or 
combat  her  peace  and  affection  on  the  other.  An  event 
foiJQwed  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  hopes  pf  tl^e  pouti? 
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try— an  event  which  filled  all  England  with  grief  and  sor- 
row, and    with  a  mourning  in  which    all   their  foreign, 
neighbours  unaffectedly  sympathized.     With  a  due  re-» 
gard  for  the  sympathy  of  foreign  powers,  the  sad  tiding* 
were  rapidly  conveyed  to  each  o'  the  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  every  power  and  state  connected  with  her,  and  to 
some  that  were  not.     But  to  the  Queen,  again,  no  com«» 
manication  was  made.     She  whj,  of  all  tli^  world,  had 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  event— she  whose  feelings  must 
necessarily  be,  of  all  mankind,  tie  most  ovcrwlK'imedand 
stunned  by  the  awful  communicition,  in  auy  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  made— was  Idt  to  be  so  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  hearing  by  accident  of  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  as  she  had  by  accidentb^ard  before  of  her  mar-^ 
riage.     If  she  had  not  heard  th^  dreadful  news  by  acci- 
dent, she  would  ere  long  have  fet  its  occurrence;  for  tl>e 
death  of  the  deceased  daughter  vas^soon  conveyed  to  the 
agonized  mother  by  the  issuing  (f  toe  Milan  commission, 
and  the  commencement  of  tha^  process  against   her  ho- 
nour, station,  and  character.     Hjw  wretched  was  not  tiie 
lot  of  this  lady,  as  displayed  in  al  the  events  of  her  chec- 
quered  life!     It  was  always  her  sad  fate  to  lose  her  best 
stay,  her  strongest  and  surest  )rolector,   when   danger 
threatened  her;  and,  by  a  coincidence  most  miraculous 
in  her  eventful  history,  not  one  cf  her  intrepid  defenders 
was  ever  withdrawn  from  her,  wihout  that  loss  being  the 
immediate  signal  for  the  renewd  of  momentous  aiiacks 
upon  her  honour  and  her  life.     Mr.  Fitt,  who  had  l>een 
her  constant  friend  and  proiecto',  died  in  180(5.     A  I'evr 
weeks  after  that  event  took  placi  the  first  attack  was  le- 
velled at  her.     Mr.  Pitt  left  her  is  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who   became  her  best,    hfr  most  undaunted  and 
firmest  protector.     But  no  soon«r  had  the  hand  of  an 
assassin    laid    prostrate    that    miiister,    than    her    Royal 
Highness  felt  the  force  of  the  »low  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  renewed  attack,  thouai  she  had  but  just  beea 
borne   through    the  last  by    Mr  PercevaTs  skilful  and 
powerful  defence  of  her  characte.     Mr.  Wliitbread  then 
undertook  her  protection,  but  s»on  that  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe happened  which  all  god  men  of  every  political 
party  in  the  state,  he  believed,  incerely  and  universally 
lamented  :  then  came  with  Mr.  Vhiibread's  dreadful  ]os& 
the  murmuring  of  that  storm  whch  was  so  soon  to  burst, 
with  all  its  tempestuous  fury  upother  hapless  and  devoted 
head.     Her  daughter  still  loved, and  was  her  friend  ;  heif, 
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enemies  were  afraid  to  strike^  for  they,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
.world;  worshipped  the  rising  Sun.  But  when  she  lost  that 
amiable  and  lieloved  daughter,  she  had  no  protector :  her 
enemies  had  nothing  to  dread :  innocent  or  guilty,  there 
was  no  hope,  and  she  yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  tiiose  who 
advised  her  residence  outof  this  country.  Who,  indeed, 
could  love  persecution  so  stedfastly,  as  to  stay  and  brav^ 
Its  renewal  and  continufnce,  and  harass  the  feelings  of 
the  only  one  she  loved  dearly,  by  combating  such  re- 
peated attacks,  which  were  still  reiterated  after  the  record 
of  the  fullest  acquittal  ?  U  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 
Milan  commission  to  C3ncentrate  and  condense  all  the 
threatening  clouds  whict  were  prepared  to  burst  upon  her 
ill-fated  head ;  and.,  as  T  it  were  utterly  impossible  that 
the  Queen  could  lose  asingle  protector  without  the  I099 
being  instantaneously  folowed  by  the  commencement  of 
some  important  step  aganst  her,  the  same  day  which  saw 
the  remains  of  her  venerable  Sovereign  entombed — of 
that  beloved  Sovereign  vho  was  from  the  outset  her  con- 
stant father  and  friend— that  same  sun  which  shone  upon 
tfie  Monarch's  tomb  ustered  into  the  palace  of  his  illus- 
trious son  and  successor  )ne  of  the  perjured  witnesses  who 
was  brought  over  to  d?pose  against  her  Majesty^s  life. 
Why  did  he  mention  these  melancholy  facts  to  their  lord- 
ships ?  Was  it  to  illustrate  the  trite  remark  of  the  miserable 
subserviency  of  trading  politicians  ?  Was  it  to  show  that 
Spite  was  the  tvvin-brotner  of  Ingratitude,  and  that  no 
ftivour  could  bind  those  whose  nature  was  peevish  and 
bad  f— that  favours  conferred,  only  made  base  passions 
more  malignant  againsta benefactor  ?  No;  lo  dwell  upon 
so  trit^  a  remark  wouldindeed  be  futile  and  unnecessary 
ih  the  presence  of  theirlordships.  But  he  said  it  to  im- 
press upon  their  lordsKps  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  Queen,  an  un- 
feigned consciousness  o:  his  inability  to  follow  such  pow- 
erful men  as  he  had  naaed  in  the  defence  of  this  illus- 
trious individual^  and  to  assure  their  lordships  how 
deeply  sensible  he  was  if  his  want  of  power  to  make  for 
his  illustrious  cHent  tha  conclusive  and  irresistible  de- 
fence on  this  occasion,vhich,  were  they  alive  and  filling 
tbeir  wonted  duty,  thej  would  not  fail  to  do,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  her  Maesty's  enemies.  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded further  in  the  reults  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
contend  the  details  of  tie  evidence  in  this  case  must  lead, 

be  must  beg  to  call  Uiei  lordships'  attention  to  what  that 
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tvidence  d\A  not  do.  He  meant  to  point  oal  the  purtf 
of  bi3  learned  friend  the  Attorney-Generars  opening 
itatement,  wbich>  instead  of  receiving  support  from  tho 
fvtdeoce,  were  either  not  touched  upon  by.  it  at  all^  or  ac« 
tually  negatived  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  own  witnesses. 
His  learned  friend  should  speak  in  his  own  words  his 
statement  of  the  plan  and  construction  of  his  own  case. 
It  was  most  material  also  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
bis  learned  friend  was  in  his  statement  directed  by  the 
instructions  which  were  put  into  his  hands,  for  his  speech 
ooghty  of  course,  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  transcript 
of  his  instructions,  the  mere  outline  of  the  documents 
siibmitted  to  him— ^documents  prepared  too  in  a  way 
which  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  loss  to  guess.  His 
learned  friend,  nearly  in  his  commencement,  used  these 
words*«-^'  I  will  most  conscientiously  take  care  to  state 
nothing  which  in  my  conscience  1  do  not  think — (  do 
Qot  believe — I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  by  proof.'* 
He  need  not  to  have  so  btrongly  appealed  to  his  coosci* 
ence,  for  be  (Mr.  Brougham)  fully  believed  him  when 
he  said  he  spoke  from  his  instructions ;  he  readily  be* 
lieved  that  he  spoke  from  his  brief,  and  said  nothing  else 
hut  what  he  found  in  his  brief.  He  believed  that  at  the 
time  his  learned  friend  made  his  opening  statement ;  he 
equally  believed  it  now,  when  he  had  failed  in  substan- 
tiating that  statement  by  proof.  He  knew  full  well  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  that  statement  to  have  got 
into  bis  learned  friend's  brief  but  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  witnesses,  who  at  first  had  not  hesitated  to  garnish 
their  stories,  though  they  were  not  afterwards  found 
hardy  enough  to  adhere  to  their  falsehoods  when  brought 
.to  their  lordships  bar.  When  they  came  to  the  point, 
.they  were  scared  from  their  first  statements.  He  would 
read  a  few  samples  of  the  difference  between  the  Attor- 
ney-General'ii  statement  and  his  subsequent  evidence,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  at  which  their  lordships 
ought  to  estimate  that  evidence.  In  the  first,  his  learned 
friend  had  pledged  himself  that  the  evidence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's alleged  impropriety  of  conduct  would  be  brought 
dovvn  almost  to  the  present  titue ;  but  subsequently  he 
.did  not  attempt  to  biing  it  down  during  any  part  of  the 
last  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of  time 
exactly  equal  to  the  other  space  over  which  his  evidence 
actually  adduced  extended.  Here  he  begged  leave  to 
revert  to  the  following  passages  of  the  Altoiney-Gene* 
Defence,']  c 
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ral's  opening  statement^  which  be  took  frdm  the  shorts 
band  writers'  notes  :— *'  On  live  arrival  of  her  Majesty** 
suite  at  Naples,  it  was  sO  arranged  that  her  Majesty's 
sleeping-room  was  at  an  opposite  side'of  the  house  to  tnat 
of  her  menial  domestics^  among  whom  was  her  courier. 
On  the  first  night  of  her  Majesty's  arrival  at  Naples (th^ 
8th  Nov.),  to  which  he  had  ciilled  their  lordships  atten- 
tion^ this  arrangement  was  continued.  Bergami  slept  in 
that  part  of  the  house  which  had  b^en  prepared  for  the 
domestics,  and  young  Austin  slept  in  her  Majesty's  apart- 
ment. But  on  the  following  morning,  November  the 
Qtb,  the  servants  of  the  establishment  learned  with  some 
surprise,  because  no  reason  appeared  to  them  for  the 
change,  that  Bergami  was  no  longer  to  sleep  in  that  part 
of  the  house  where  he  had  slept  the  night  preceding ; 
but  that  it  was  her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should  sleep 
in  a  room  fit)ni  which  there  was  a  free  communication 
with  that  of  her  Majesty,  by  means  of  a  corridor  or 

Sassage."  "  Upon  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November 
er  Majesty  went  to  the  Opera  at  Naples,  but  it  was  ok*" 
served  that  she  returned  home  at  a  very  early  hour.  The 
person  who  waited  npon  her,  on  her  return,  was  the. 
niaid-servaht  whose  duty  it  was  particularly  to  attend  to 
ber  bedroom."  **The  female  servant  retired  ;  btit  not 
without  those  suspicions  which  the  circumstance^  he  had 
mentioned  were  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  any 
individual.  She  knew,  at  the  time,  that  Bergami  was 
in  his  bed-room,  for  this  was  the  first  night  of  his  having 
taken  advantage  of  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
previously  made.  It  was  quite  new,  on  the  part  of  the 
JPrincess,  to  dismiss  her  attendants  so  abruptly  ;  and 
Tvhen  her  conduct  and  demeanour  were  considered, 
suspicions  arose  which  it  was  impossible  to  exclade. 
But  if  suspicions  were  excited  then,  how  were  they  con- 
firmed on  the  following  morning?  If  I  prove  (said  the 
Aitorney-General)  by  evidence  at  your  lordships'  bar 
what  I  am  now  going  to  state,  I  submit  that  there  will 
then  be  before  your  lordships,  evidence  on  which  no 
jnry^  would  hesitate  to  decide  that  adultery  had  that 
night  been  committed  between  this  exalted  person  and 
her  menial  servant;  for,  upon  the  following  morning, 
on  observing  the  state  of  her  room,  it  was  evident  that 
her  Maiesty  had  not  slept  in  ber  own  bed  that  night. 
Her  bed  remained  in  the  same  statre  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  while  the  bed '^^ of  the  other. person '  lmd,u> 


those  who  saw  it^  clear  and  decisive  marks  of  two  per- 
ions  having  slept  in  it/'    TbeirJordships  would  perceive, 
that  every  one  of  these  assertions  in  his  learned  friend's 
speech  rose  one  above  the  other,  in  successive  height, 
according  to  their  relative  importance,  and  ihat  even  the 
lowest  of  them  it  was  of  essential  importance  to  sustain 
by  evidence  for  his  case.     But  every  one  of  them  h'e  not 
only  failed   to  pROve,  as  he  promised  to  prove,  by  evi* 
dence,  but  he  actually  negatived  some  of  the  most  ma- 
terial of  them  by  the  witness  whom  he  produced  at  the 
bar  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  them. 
When  i\ui  witness   De   Mont  was  at   the    bar,  he   re* 
peatedly  asked  her  respecting  these  parts  of  his  state- 
ment; but  she  who  was  destined  to  tell  of  them  all  de- 
Bied  any  knowledge  of  where  the  Queen  went  on  the 
particular  night  alluded  to«     She  denied  that  she  knew 
where  the  Queen  went  after  she  left  her  bedroom.  When 
asked   whether  the  Queen  on  that  particular  morning 
rose  at  her  usual  hour,  her  answer,  so  far  from  confirm- 
ing the  opening  statement,  was   affirmative  of  her  Ma- 
jesty having  got  up  about  her  usual  hour.     Nor  did  she 
know  of  any  body   having  called  to  pay    visits   in  the 
pourse  of  that  morning,  though  pointedly  asked,  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  all  the  facts  so  forcibly  urged  in 
\he  Attorney-General's  statement*     In  the  next  place, 
when  either  the  Attorney-General  or  his  colleague,  the 
Solicitor-General,  spoke   of  the  passing  occurrences  in 
Italy,  ihey  evidently  sfK>ke  from  thjeir  instructions,  and 
Dot  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  their  own  upon  the 
mantiers  of  the  country;  for  symptoms  of  having  ever 
been   in   Italy,  they  showed   none.     They  had    clearly 
aever  been  there,  or  else  they  could  not  have  spoken  of 
the  ma^nners  of  Italy  as  they  had  done.     For   instance, 
see  what  they  had  said  about  the  masquerade  and  the 
Casino,  which  was  the  sort  of  society  from  which  Col. 
Browne  was  lately  ejected  :  "  Who  ever,"  said  the  So- 
licitor-General, ''was  seen  for  any  proper  purpose  goiog 
to  a  masquerade  in  this  sort  of  disguise?"     What  a  pity 
that  her  Majesty  did  not,  to  suit  the  view  of  his  learned 
friends,  go  to   the   masx^uerade  in  a   state  coach,  with 
coachmen  in  splendid  liveries,  with  lacquies  bedizened 
out  from    head  to  foot,  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  of 
Hate  ceremony.     What  pity  she  did  not,  on   such   arj 
occasion,  adopt  this  suitable  and  becoming  state  parar 
|>h.eirnaiia^  instead  of  quitting  her  house  ii)    a  priv|i(.^ 
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coach^  instead  of  going  out  through  a  back-door.  Why 
had  she  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  when  sher 
went  forth,  instead  of  quietly  passing  without  pomp  or 
show  i  It  was  a  wonder  that  his  learned  friend  did  not  go 
on  and  say,  ^^  Why  did  she  go  in  a  domino  and  disguised 
cap  to  a  masquerade  ?  who  ever  before  heard  of  this  dis- 
guise on  such  an  occasion?*'  How  little  did  his  learnetl 
friends  know,  when  they  talked  in  this  manner^  of  the 
foyiil  recreations  of  Murat*s  court !  He  would  refer  xo 
another  part  of  his  learned  friend's  speech,  where  be 
said  that '' During  her  Majesty's  residence  at  Naples 
another  circumstance  took  place  to  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  call  their  lordships'  attention,  A  masquerade 
was  held^at  a  theatre  called,  he  believed,  the  Theatre 
of  St.  Charles.  To  this  entertainment  her  Majesty  rose 
to  go  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  accompanied,  no% 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  or  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes> 
or  even  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  suite,  bet  by 
the  courier  Bergami  and  a  femme  de  chambre  of  thie 
name  of  De  Mont.  The  dresses  chosen  by  her  Majesty 
for  herself  and  her  companions  to  appear  in  on  this  oc^ 
casion  were,  as  he  was  instructed,  of  a  description  so  in* 
decent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  company^ 
and  to  call  forth  marks  of  general  disapprobation.  Ia4 
deed,  so  strong  was  the  disapprobation,  that  her  Majesty> 
fin(ling  she  was  recognised,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  with  her  companions  from  the  entertain^* 
ment,  and  returning  home."  Now,  what  did  Madame 
de  Monte  say,  when  called  upon  to  describe  this  "most 
indecent  and  disgusting  dress"  of  her  Majesty?  Why, 
all  that  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  his  learned 
friend  could  extract  from  the  witness  (ho  very  unwilling 
one)  was,  that  the  Princess,  on  that  occasion,  wore 
what  she  (Pe  Mont)  called  *'ugly  masks;"  for,  strange 
as  it  might  appear  to  his  learned  friends,  she  went  to 
the  masquerade  in  a  mask  !  Indeed,  if  she  had  not  gone 
so,  she  would  have  had  no  business  there.  He  should, 
he  feared,  greatly  fatigue  their  lordships,  were  he  to  go 
over  the  whole  of  the  numerous  parts  of  his  learned 
friend  the  Attorney-Generars  speech  which  were  left 
utterly  unproved  by  the  evidence.  They  would  recoU 
lect  that  the  Attorney-General  stated  he  had  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Queen  and  Bergami  were  for  a  con*- 
siderable  time  locked  up  together  in  a  roooi  at  Messing 
t^  the  night,  and  that  the  sound  of  kisses  was  lieard  from 
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within:  it  now  turned  out|  that  only  voices  were  heard^ 
and  of  whom  the  witness  could  nbt  say !  It  was  also 
stated,  that  on  the  l^th  of  April—- (for  their  lordships 
would  obserte  his  learned  friend  never  forgot  dates — his 
particularity  was  in  this  respect  remarkable  ;)-^-on  the 
Hth  of  April,  at  Sadonane,  he  had  stated  that  the  ac* 
ees^  to  the  Princess's  room  was  through  Bergaini's,  in 
which  no  bed  was.  But  passing  over  this  and  a  number 
of  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  answers  from  De  Mont^ 
in  coaformity  with  the  statement,  he  would  recall  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  allegations 
which  it  was  intended  through  Majochi  to  substantiate* 
His  learned  friend  had  said  '^  that  the  Princess  remained 
in  Bergami's  bedroom  a  considerable  time,  while  he  was 
sleeping  there,  and  the  witness  then  distinctly  heard  the 
sonnd  of  kissing."  Now  what  did  Majochi  himself  say 
in  this  part  of  bia  testimony  ?  He  distinctly  said  ''  that 
she  remained  the  first  time  about  ten  minutes,  and  at 
another  time  15  minutes/'  and  he  only  heard  '^  whisper* 
ing,'*  Then,  again,  in  Sacchi's  evidence,  who  was  the 
courier  that  brought  the  answer  back  to  Milan,  which 
he  was  to  deliver  to  Bergamiy  by  Bergami's  own  order, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  night  he  returned, — bis  learned 
friend  stated,  that  the  courier,  (which  courier  was  Sac- 
chi,)  on  repairing  to  Bergami's.  bedroom,  did  not  find 
him  there,  but  soon  after  observed  him  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  Princess's  room  ;  and  that  Bergama 
then  told  him  the  cause  of  his  being  out  of  bed  then 
was,  having  heard  his  child  cry,  and  that  he  hnd  gone 
to  see  what  was  U)e  matter.  But  when  Sacchi  was 
brought  to  gi\^  bis  evidence,  not  a  word  of  this  came 
oat  in  answer  to  the  repeated  questions  put  to  him  to 
elicit  such  a  corroboration  of  the  statement.  Then 
came  next  in  order  the  disgraceful  scene  which  was  re* 
presented  to  have  occurred  at  the  Barona  ;  so  disgrace* 
ful,  that  his  learned  friend  declared  it  made  the  place  in 
which  it  was  transacted  deserve  rathe'r  tiie  name  of  a 
brothel  than  of  a  palace.  His  learned  friend  asserted, 
when  he  gave  it  this  designation,  that  he  was  prepared 
with  the  most  entire  and  satifactory  proof  to  show,  that 
so  disgusting  was  the  scene,  the  servants  became  shocked 
by  what  they  were  obliged  to  witness.  Her  Majesty,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Aito):ney«6cneral,  had  become  at  this 
time  deserted  by  all  the  English  persons  in  her  suite. 
These  were  the  words  i>f  his  learned  friend  :*->"  It  was 
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certainly  very  singular,  that  on  leaving  Naples  her  Ma* 
jesty  was  abandonee!  by  the  greater  part  of  her  English 
suite.  Mr.  St.  Leger>  it  was  true,  had  quitted  heir  be* 
fore;  he  left  her  at  Brunswick,  and  he  therefore  ad- 
mitted that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  his  case.- 
Button  her  Majesty's  departure  from  Naples.  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  were  left 
behind.  No,  he  begged  pardon.  Lady  Charlotte  Lind* 
say  did  not  leave  the  Queen  until  they  were  at  Leghorn^ 
in  March,  18i6.  At  Naples  however.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes,  Sir  William  Gell,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Craven^ 
and  Capt.  Este,  certainly  did  separate  from  her.  Thqs^ 
of  the  seven  persons  who  composed  her  Majesty's  suite 
when  she  left  this  country,  no  less  than  four  left  her  in 
Naples."  But  his  learned  friend  forgot  that,  of  these 
persons  whom  he  so  hastily  dismissed  from  her  Majesty's 
service  at  Naples,  she  was  afterwards  joined  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay.  How  did  it  happen,,  he  would  askf 
if  the  Princess's  servants  had  become  so  shocked  at  the 
occurrences  at  Barona,  that  they  never  communicated 
their  astonishment  to  the  servants  of  Lady  Charlotte. 
Lindsay,  with  whom  they  were  in  hourly  communis 
cation?  Was  it  likely  that  such  feeling,  if  it  pervaded 
the  servants,  would  be  kept  as  a  gra^e-like  secret  from 
first  to  last  by  those  who  were  the  depositaries  of  \tl 
But,  after  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  joined  the  Princess, 
Lord  and  Lady  Glenbervie  came.  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell came,  and  others  equally  honourable  and  equally 
\irtuous :  and  }'et,  notwithstanding  the  servants  were, 
as  it  were,  astounded  by  the  practices  then  occurring 
at  the  Barona,  there  was  not  one  whisper  to  the  servants 
of  the  English  personages  of  rank  who  rejoined  her 
Royal  Highness  as  part  of  her  suite.  These  joined  ber 
Royal  Highness  after  the  scenes  at  Barona  ;  some  met 
the  Princess  at  Naples,  some  joined.at  Rome,  others  at 
Leghorn,  i^ye,  at  even  .much  tater  periods  her  Majesty 
was  attended  by  illustrious  company.  The  Queen's 
company,  in  fact,  became  rather  improved  than  neglect- 
ed, at  the  time  alluded  to.  She  was  constantly  re- 
ceived, and  with  suitable  respect,  after  her  return  from 
the  long  voyage.  She  was  courteously  received  by  the 
legitimate  Sovereign  of  Baden,  and  the  still  more 
legitimate  Bourbon  of  Palermo.  She  was  courteously 
treated  by  the  legitimate  Stuarts  of  Sardinia,  whose 
legitimacy  stands  contradistinguished  from  the  illegiti«i 
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macy  of  the  family  whose  possessioQ  of  the  throne  of 
these  realms  stands  upon  the  basis  of  public  liberty  and 
public  rights.  She  was  received  even  by  a  Prince  who 
ranks  higher  in  point  of  legitimacy-— the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
(A  laugh).  She  was  also  received  with  the  same  re* 
spect  by  the  representative  of  the  King  at  Constant!* 
Dople.  In  facty  in  all  those  countries  she  met  with  that 
reception  which  was  due  to  her  rank  and  consideration. 
He  trusted  their  lordships  would  suffer  him  now  U 
dwell  more  minutely  upon  the  statement  of  the  case  as 
opened  by  the  Att'orney-Generai,  and  the  case  as 
proved  by  his  learned  friend.  The  case,  as  opened, 
it  was  of  no  little  importance  to  dwell  upon.  Was  it 
not  marvellous  to  have  such  a  case,  and  to  be  capable 
of  adducing  in  support  of  it  such  witnesses  t  Was  it  not, 
in  the  next  place^  more  marvellous  to  find  that  Kuch  a 
case  was  left  so  miserably  short,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
this  case  was  left,  in  comparison  between  the  evidence 
and  the  opening  statement  ?  In  the  ordinary  cases  of 
criminal  conversation,  the  two  very  witnesses  who  of 
all  others  were  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  were 
the  female's  woman  in  attendance,  and  the  man's  body- 
servant  or  serving-man.  These  were  the  servants  who 
must  know  the  fact,  if  the  criminal  conversation  took 

Clace.  They  had  these  witnesses  here;  they  therefore 
ad  their  case  under  the  most  favourable  auspices-^ 
they  had  the  man's  valet,  and  the  woman's  maid. 
These,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive witnesses.  The  man's  servant  was  rarely  to  be 
had  for  the  prosecution,  from  the  nature  and  manner  of 
the  action  ;  but  if  counsel  could  get  the  female  servant, 
they  generally  deemed  their  case  proved.  They  had 
also,  if  their  case  were  true,  the  very  extraordinary, 
unaccountable,  and  unprecedented  advantage  of  having 
parties  to  proceed  against  for  the  fact,  who,  from 
beginning  to  end,  concealed  no  part  pf  their  conduct 
under  the  slightest  or  even  most  flimsey  disguise. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  these  parties, 
knowing  they  were  watched,  discarded  all  schemes 
of  secrecy-^showed  an  utter  carelessness  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  watching  them—threw  off  all  ordinary 
trammels — banished  from  their  practice  every  sugges- 
tion of  decorum  and  prudence — and,  in  fact,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  gratification  and  indulgence  of 
.their   passion,  .with  thai  warmth  which  is  only,  found 
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in  the  bej«.daj  f>f  joofig  bloody  .and  Villi  ibat  stitr 
indifference  to  reserve  which  marka  the  caodael'.of 
ibo«e  who  are  joined  together  in  those  bliiida  wkieh 
make  the  indulgence  of  their  passion  rather  a  rirtme 
Ihan  a  crime.  There  was  no  caution  or  circmnspectioji 
here,  if  they  believed  any  one  paf t  of  the  eyidencs 
veiled  upon  by  his  learned  friend  tbQ  SQltcitor«>Genenal, 
^ere  was  not  only  no  ^caution  used  by  the  partiea^>lo 
prevent  diseovery,  but  every  thing  whteh  the  ttost  maf^ 
iignant  accuser  could  require  to  fortify  his  case,  was 
left  open  by  the  parties  who  were  to  suffer  fay  tk^ 
proof.  tie  entreated  their  lordships  to  observe  bow 
every  part  of  the  case  was  left  open  to  this  remark; 
aodj  after  having  entreated  them  to  bear  it.  in  mittil, 
and  appl^  it  hereafter  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
evidence,  he  should  simply  observe^  that  jnst  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  conduct  became  criminal,  and  of  the 
most  unquestionably  atrocious  nature  and  character, 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion  would  the  parties  ;be 
found  to  have  taken  especial  care  that  during  their 
commission^  of  the  act  they  had  present,  and  seeing  is, 
good  witnesses  to  detect  and  e:i^pose  them  for  tbetr 
conduct.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  sittiog 
together  in  familiar  proximity.  The  act  is  also  seen 
with  the  addition  of  the  lady's  arm  round  the  necky-er 
behind  the  back,  of  her  paramour.  When  it  is  oe^ 
cessary  to  trace  their  conduct  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  criminality,  and  exhibit  the  parties  in  soch 
an  attitude  as  to  leave  no  room  for  explanation  or 
equivocation,  the  act  is  done,  not  in  a  corner,  apart 
from  any  scrutinising  eye,  but  in  a  villa  filled  by 
servants,  and  where  hundreds  of  workmen  are  at  the 
very  time  employed;  and  all  this  too  is  done,  all  this 
saluting  is  performed,  in  open  day,  and  exposed  to 
the  general  gaze.  Especial  pains  are  taken  that  the 
slander  shall  not  be  secret,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  shall  be  liable  to  the  most  widely-diffused  publicity. 
It  would  not  do  that  Bergami,  upon  his  departure  on  a 
journey  from  the  Queen,  while  in  Sicily,  should  salute 
her  Majesty  before  the  servant  entered  the  room.  No ; 
the  exhibition  of  that  act  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sence of  a  servant  to  tell  it.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  the  story  about  Terracina,  All  the  parties  were  on 
deck  ;  they  could  not  take  the  salute  in  their  own  cabin ; 
i/  wusii  bo  delayed  until  Majochi  entera  to  witaess  it. 


E?en  the  act  of  sitting  on  Bergami's  knee  upon  the 
deck  is  adjusted  in  the  presence  of  the  crew  aud  pas- 
sengers. Care  is  talcen  that  it  shall  be  directly  seen  by 
at  least  eleven  persons.  The  frequent  and  free  saluting 
on  the  deck,  which,  when  committed  in  a  particular 
manner,  must  leave  little  doubt  of  the  subsisting  inter* 
course  between  the  parties --even  that  must  be  done, 
not  at  night,  nor  in  the  dark  and  privacy  of  the  cabin, 
but  before  every  body^  and  in  open  day.  But  the  case 
which  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  believe  was 
not  left  there,  for  the  parties  were  represented  as  having 
taken  the  indispensable  precaution  of  granting  even 
the  last  favours  within  the  hearing  of  witnesses.  They 
were  described  as  habitually  sleeping  together  in  all 
their  journeys  by  land  and  sea.  She  could  not  even 
retire  to  change  her  dress  but  Bergami  must  attend  in 
the  dressing-room — first,  of  course^  the  parties  taking 
care  to  have  a  witness  present  to  speak  to  the  fact.  He 
could  not  dwell  with  calmness  upon  the  representation 
of  these  disgusting  scenes,  with  the  peculiar  features  of 
enormity  which  were  attached  to  them,  without  repeat- 
ingy  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  partook  of  th« 
most  aggravatecf  character,  and  denoted  an  utter  con- 
tamination of  the  mind^  precisely  in  that  extent  were 
increased  pains  taken  that  they  should  not  be  done  in 
a  corner.  No  hidden  places  or  recesses  were  selected 
or  chosen  by  the  parties  for  the  free  and  safe  indul- 
gence of  their  passion  from  the  prying  eyes  of  those 
about  them.  They  sought  no  secluded  chamber  in 
those  places  of  abomination  so  well  known  upon  the 
Continent,  and  which  are  degraded  under  the  dignified 
name  of  palaces.  The  parties  took  no  opportunity  of 
seeking  those  hidden  haunts  of  lust  which  might  have 
been  so  hastily  found.  They  sought  no  island  among 
those  which  were  the  seat  of  such  scenes  in  the  times  of 
antiquity^  when  society  was  less  scrupulous  of  the  con- 
duct of  its  members  than  now.  They  sought  no  haunts 
among  the  CapresB  of  old,  to  revive  in  them  those 
lascivious  acts  of  which  they  were  the  ancient  scene. 
They  acted,  on  the  contrary,  before  witnesses — they 
conducted  themselves  in  open  day-light,  in  the  face  of 
couriers,  servants,  and  passengers.  Was  such  folly 
ever  known  before  in  the  history  of  human  acts  ?  W^i^ 
ever  folly  so  extravagant  disclosed  in  the  most  uv\l\V\uVm 
wgacts  of  that  youthfal  period  when  the  blood  boW-i 


in  the  veins?    Was  ever;  even  tbed,  io  thit  proverbial 
period  of  thoughtless  levity^  n  being  00  recklessly  in^ 
sane  9s  to  have  acted  in  this  manner?    There   nerer 
wi^Sj  he  beiieved,  such  ^n  ipstance  in  the  history  of 
hqi^ian  passionst    The  conduct  of  the  parties  did  not 
$top  here ;  for,  lest  the  wit  ileuses  who  saw  the  acta 
might  not  easily  be  forthcoming  for  the  enemies  of  the 
acc|)fl^dx  l^hey  were  every  one  of  them  discarded  by 
the  person  who  was  to  be  the  victim  of  their  testiftiony* 
They  were  snccessively  dismissed  either  for  cause  or 
without  it-><-indeed>  he  might  sayt  most  of  them  without 
jt,  fpr  the  cause  stated  was  of  the  flimsiest  kind.    This 
disn^iss^i    Wf^s  followed    by  a  positive  refusal  to  take 
^h^m  baipKi  when  every  human  inducement  would  have 
prompted  the  Queen  to  have  permitted  their  return,  if 
^be  had  any  reason  to  dread  their  resentment.     Each  of 
ihe  witnesses  who  had  to  perform  a  part  in  the  Italiafi 
drama  w^s  successively   dismissed,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  Queen   was  aware   of  the  proceedings  that 
were  pendiqg  against  herj  and  of  course  was  interested 
in  whatever  testioaony  they  had  to  give.     But  was  this 
all  ^hat  the  Queen   had  done  to  shqw  her  utter  dis» 
regard   for  the  efforts  of  her  accusers  ?     Did  she  not 
face  them,  when  ^he  might  hs^ve  easily  and  honourably 
^voided  their  malice?      When   that   opportunity   was 
tifibrded  her  Majesty,  she  was  cpupselled  and  implored 
to  pa^se  and  reflect  upon  the  opportunity  then  oflered 
to  her-rrshe  wa^  warned  %Q  /consider  before  she  faced 
|ier  enemies— r3he  was  entreated  to  bethrnk  herself  well 
before  fhe  ran  intp  her  caise  :  and  what  had  been  her 
ponduct?     Her  instant  determination  was  to  come  here 
to  England  without  delay,  and  confront  her  enemies* 
Up  to  ihe   last  moment  her  conduct  displayed  the  same 
magnan.imiiy :  up  to  the  last  moment  she  refused  the 
pfifer  of  a  magnificent  retreat,  which  would  have  ena>i^ 
ble4  her  not  only  to  indulge  whatever  propensities  she 
pleased  wiibogt  control,  but  even  to  move  abroad  with 
the  safeguard  a»d   vindication  of  her   honour  formally 
pronounced  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.     If  this 
were  the  conduct  of  guilt,  tbea  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  its  dis^ 
play  which  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of.     If  these  were 
the    means  to  which  vice  adhered,  then  he  could  only 
aay  they  were  not  to  be  traced  to  any  known  spring  of 
bninap  action.     With  respect  to  the  tt^anner  in  which 


the  proof  of  (he  case  had  been  left,  he  was  bound  to 
i^inark^  that  it  was  left  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
deemed  fatal  io  any  ordinary  case*  Such  a  statement 
was  unparalleled.  Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from 
his  intention  than  to  ascribe  a  motive  too  like  thatf 
Qiotive  which  was  commonly  attriboted  on  the  6lher 
side*  far  was  it  from  him  to  attribute  the  formatiotf 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  or  dignity*  of  the 
Queen  to  any  individuals,  however  high  iPt)  tank  or 
Qotorious  in  power:  but  if  an  irregular  eoors^  had  beett 

Imrsned,  to  whose  account  was  that  irregularity  to  be 
aid  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  the  specimens  of  their  forlh- 
<ioming  evidence  were,  as  far  as  already  admitted  or  un« 
derstood^  altogether  equivocal  and  atiibiguous.  Wei) 
might  their  lordships  cordially  agree  to  this  meesurei 
if  they  looked  not  to  after- consequences.  He  would 
pot  say  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  against  her  Mxijesty  $ 
bot  he  would  say  that  no  set  of  conspirator^  (be  they 
wbo  th^y  might)  could  have  marked  out  a  commoM 
story' answerable  to  their  purpose  other  than  that  which 
had  been  pursued  through  the  entire  preparations  of  the 
business.  They  could  not  do  better  than  get  rid  of 
this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Their  lordships  would 
of  course  look  to  the  evidence,  and  examine  and  sift  it> 
as  to  its  solid  worth,  long  before  they  could  form  a 
disposition  (to  say  nothing  of  judgment)^  independent 
of  what  bad  appeared  in  evidence  at  their  own  bar. 
Now  then,  when  he  ventured  to  allude  to  what  was 
called  on  the  other  side  minute  and  circumstantial 
evidence^oH^when  he  approached  that  subject  of  alt 
delicacy — those  points  on  which  the  Attorney-General 
seemed  to  feel  so  sore-**on  the  first  blush  of  such 
evidence;  let  the  merits  of  this  evidence  be  fairly  dis'^ 
cussed,  let  it  be  examined,  let  the  whole  matter  be  fairly 
canvassed.  But  if  it  were  possible  that  a  grave  and 
serious  design  were  accidentally  formed  amongst  Huy 
set  of  individuals;  if  it  were  possible  that  a  design  (far 
was  it  from  him  to  say  a  conspiracy) — if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  a  design,  and  not  a  conspiracy,  to  be  so  formed  ; 
if  it  were. possible  that,  with  an  artificial  avoidance  of 
^that  name,  all  its  eflfects  were  realiseuy  how  then  would 
their  Iordships.be  disposed  to  look  at  this  mighty  ques- 
tion f  What  was  the  general  character  of  that  evi- 
dence ?  Their  lordships  well  knew— the  world  at  large 
aUo  knew-^tbat  the   first   act,  the   prime  resource,  uf 
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tjio^e  who  directed  thlsir  aims  against  domestic  faappiv»* 
ness^  was  the  corrupting  of  menial  servants.  He  did 
BOt  charge  that  descriptifon  of  persons  with  any  general 
disposUion  to  commit  crimes  ;  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  bring  before  their  lordships  the  undoubted,  the  in<* 
eontrovertible  evidence,  although  facts  were  sworn  to^ 
which  facts  in  their  own  nature  admitted  of  bo  dis* 
proof.  Never  before  had  the  private  peace  of  any 
individual%been  so  assailed.  It  was  not  usual  thus 
to  expose  the  domestic  circumstances  of  any  family^ 
or  to  trespass  upon  private  comfort  in  a  way  so  care* 
less.  Undoubtedly  their  lordships  had  been  well  ad« 
vised,  well  persuaded  :  they  had  indisputably  proceeded 
on  reasons  equally  firm  and  obvious  when  they  excluded 
her  Majesty  from  some  of  those  advantages  possessed  by 
every  other  subject  of  this  realm.  Evidence  such  as  it 
was,  thjat  had  already  been  produced,  was  of  a  descrip- 
tion quite  singular,  exclusive,  and  appropriate.  The 
witnesses  produced  at  their  lordships'  bar,  in  support  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  Attorney-General,  were  indeed 
involved  in  a  sad  confusion.  Their  lordships  would 
have  the  kindness  and  the  attention  to  dwell  on  this! 
part  of  the  subject.  Were  menial  servants— were  per- 
aons  who  had  for  a  long  time  acted  in  that  capacity-— 
were  these  (and  he  pressed  the  question  on  their  lord* 
ships)  fair  witnesses  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  in  any  as- 
sembly proceeding  upon  moral  rules  P  He  was,  he  could 
assure  ttieir  lordships,  as  much  disclosed  to  respect  the 
sanctimony  of  an  oath,  even  when  taken  by  foreigners^ 
as  any  individual  in  the  land.  He  respected  the  sanction 
when  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen^  and 
he  respected  it  also  from  the  mouths  of  foreigners.  But 
if.  there  was  a  community  in  Europe  stigmatized  and 
degraded  below  the  average  estimation  of  European 
communities— and  he  could  assure  them  that  be  meant 
no  disparagement  to  the  Italian  character  in  general- 
many  Were  the  proofs,  or  testimonies,  on  this  occasion. 
What !  were  the  peers  of  England  to  be  thus  engaged, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month  ?  Whpt  was  the 
real  character  of  this  evidence?  The  witnesses  ad-^ 
vanced,  and  shown  at  the  bar  of  their  lordships,  were 
witnesses  extracted  from  a  foreign  land,  imported  at  a 
prodigious  expense,  and  under  none  of  those  restraints 
which  pressed  upon  witnesses  chosen  from  the  mass  of 
the  community  at  bome^  and  retiring>  after  making  their 


depoftitionti  into  the  bosom  of  that  •oeiety*  This 
Bol  the  sort  of  testimooy  with  which  the  people  of  Eog* 
knd  would  be  satisfied ;  it  was  not  testimony  that  could 
satisfy  their  lordships.  He  knew  them  too  well  to  sap«* 
pose  that  feeble  or  imperfect  evidence  would  ever  ba 
received  by  them  as  a  fair  ground  of*  proceeding  with  a 
bill  of  ^^  pains  and  penalties/'  Such  a  proceeding  could' 
only  be  compared  or  assimilated  to  prosecutions  and 
trials  in  periods  long  gone  by,  under  a  reign  bearing,  in 
some  of  its  features,  no  distant  similarity  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  present.  All  thatmalice,  all  that  interest 
or  power  could  devise,  was  tried  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  both  in  £ngland  and  in  Italy.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  had  an  immense  production  of  evidence, 
all  of  an  unusual  kind,  and  forming  a  singular  and  esc^ 
travagant  contrast  with  that  species  of  evidence  whicb 
his  learned  friend  (the  Altorney-Geoeral)  had  given 
them  reason  to  expect.  But,  instead  of  fulfilling  these 
expectations,  what  had  actually  occurred?  Many  of 
the  statements,  strange  and  incredible  as  ihey  were,  be- 
came much  more  so  as  detailed  from  the  lips  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Let  their  lordships  fairly  look  at  the  means  used 
in  the  collection  of  such  evidence.  Actual  power,  de- 
veloping itself  with  a  liberal  hand,  had  been  busily  at 
work.  It  was  not  the  wide  hand,  or  open  purse — no, 
not  even  the  most  precious  streams  of  royal  bounty, 
which  had  perhaps  overflowed  upon  this  occasion — that 
had  produced  all  the  effects  which  they  were  now  con- 
sidering. There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  power  had 
been  exercised  as  well  as  influence,  and  compulsion  ap- 
plied where  other  motives  might  not  prevail.  Wl)at  was, 
in  fact,  the  description  of  evidence  adduced  on  the  other 
sidef  In  the  first  instance,  it  appeared  that  witnesses 
(designed  originally  for  that  distinguishable  character) 
had  been  on  divers  occasions  transformed  into  messen- 
gers; he  would  not  call  them  by  any  harsher  name. 
Keeping,  as  this  their  new  capacity  enabled  them  to  do 
«-«he  meant  their  lesson-— sted fast  in  their  minds,  where 
was  the  wonder  that  they  should  ultimately  join  in  the 
same  story?  How  after  so  many  interviews,  such  long- 
continued  social  intercourse,  and  the  exchange  of  so 
many  mutual  affections,  could  they  be  conceived  to  state 
any  thing  in  itself  incongruous  or  discordant?  Ac«- 
cordingly  they  seemed  tohave  certain  facts  treasured  up, 
embalmed  a«  it  were  in  a  perpetuity  of  recollection  ;  al- 
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though;,  when  tried  upon,  other  topicifj  or  when  iheir  ait 
tention  was  drawn  to  other  oircumstances^  equally  me- 
inorable,  the  faculty  seemed  to  have  abandotaed  them. 
Their  leading  man,  the  captain  of  thi*  horde  of  wit- 
nesses, the  great  delineator  of.  th^  plan  of  acousatioo^ 
Majochi,  the  renowned  Majocbi,  himself  tenified  to 
what?    To  any  pQsitive  act  of  criminality?    Oh,   n<>  ( 
What,  then,  did  he  testify  to?  any  thing  which  by  a  li-* 
beral  or  judicious  mind  could  be  admitted  as  indicative 
of  criminality?    Strange  it  was,  but  important  to  be  ob« 
served,  before  he  entered  upon  a  closer  exaodinatign  of 
this  person's  declarations— of  the  statements  of  this  true 
and  faithful  creature — well  did  it  deserve  to  bt  notedi 
that  even  his  testimony  fell  far  short  of  the  charges  a» 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Attorney*GeneraK    He  conjured  ihem 
also  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  wit^ 
Besses  who  had  appeared  at  their  bar  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  examine4»  and  who  had  not  made  somedc^ 
position  before  the  Milan  tribunal*     Let  them  dow  then 
well  mark  the  distinction;  let  them  contrast  with  these 
persons  the  rank,  station,  character,  and  conduct,  of 
those  individuals  to  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Attorney-Genev 
ral  had  alluded  in  his  opening  speech,  but  whom  he/ did 
not  choose  to  call  in  support  of  his  allegations.    Not  one 
of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  not  one  of  the  persona 
employed  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, not  one  was  to  be  found  who  had  not  gone  through 
the  discipline  and  drilling  of  a  Milan  tribunal.     At  that 
great  receipt  of  perjury — (and  he  meant  nothing  disre** 
s{)ectful  ta  any  particular  member  of  the  oommission)--^ 
bat  at  that  storehouse  of  false-swearing,  and  all  iniquity, 
was  every  witness  against  her  Majesty  the  Queen  regu^ 
larly  initiated.     How  could  it  be  regarded  as  necessary, 
with  a  view  of  purifying  evidence,  that  it  should  first 
undergo  a  drill  at  Milan  i     However  captious  some  per<« 
sons  might  b^;inclined  to  appear,  he  doubted  whether 
they  would  reqnire  a  probation  of  this  sort.     But,  in<4 
deed,  it  had  turned  out  not  only  that  witnesses  had  beea- 
long  kept  in  England,  but  that  many  had  been  main* 
tained  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Holland  and  France, 
It  appeared,  too,  that  they  had  been  maintained  at  an 
enormous  rate,  far  beyond  every  rule  of  proportion  thai 
ought  to  have  be^n  observed. .  iSacchi,  who  had  filled  a 
post  abroad,  not  above  the  office  of  a  servant  in  his  most 
pt;psperous  d4ys,  lived  in  spleudid  idleness  for  a  lupg^ 


li(M  in  England,  er^joying  fof  that  jieriod  the  luxurj  and 
ittendance  of  a  field-marshal •    Why  were  the  witneasei. 
OB  the  other  side  thus  coucealed,  or  thus  entertained? 
Small  indeed  had  been  the  services  of  these  people  whea 
they  were  thrown  into  the  balance,  and  compared  with 
their  remuneration.    Was  it  not  also  a  matter  well  en- 
titled to  their  lordships'  attention  that  these  witneasef 
should  have  been  cooped  up  together,  week  after  week; 
that  they  should  have  been  forced  into  intimate  society, 
and  their  motives  necessarily  brought  into  resemblance^ 
and  their  object^  in  some  degree  identified?    It  was  re- 
markable, too,  that  they  were  sorted,  not  as  much  with 
reference  to  the  countries  from  which  they  came^  or  the 
languages  in  which  they  expressed  tbem;£elves,  as  witti 
regard  to  the  depositions  which  they  were  to  make.     It 
w^as  not  bis  wish  to  pass  any  censure  upon  this  rare  con^ 
tubtrnium,  the  select  society  of  Cotton-garden.     Impri- 
soned as  its  members  were,  they  were  rather  objects  of 
commiseration  than  of  angry  invective.     Strangers  to 
this  land,  knowing  as  little  of  their  lordships  as  their 
lordships  cared  about  them,  what  did  their  evidence, 
fairly  weighed,  amount  to?     It  had  indeed  been  con- 
tended that  Italian  evidence  was  as  respectable,  was  of 
as  high  authority,  as  evidence  derived  from  any  other 
spurce;     In  order,  then,  to  form  a  clear  estimate— -to  in- 
troduce some  light  on  this  subject,   he  would  refer  to 
opinions  entertained  and  to  views  taken  in  other  times, 
and  in  alluding  to  which  he  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  slightest  analogy  with  any  occur- 
rences of  the  present  day.     When  he  selected  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  be  was  sure  that  their  lordships  woiild 
join  him  in  regarding  that  as  the  era  most  fertile  in  pre- 
cedents for  the  measure  now  before -them;  but  which 
did  not,  he  believed,  afford  a  complete  precedent  for  it 
in  any  point  of  view.    Yet  it  mi^ht  be  curious  to  inquire 
what  was  the  estimation  of  Italian  evidence  throughout 
£urope  at  that  time  of  day.     It  was  upon   record,  it 
rested  on  the  beet  historical  authority,  it  was  transmitted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  names  of  eminent  Italian  ju- 
rists, that  witnesses  might  be  found  in  that  country  at  a 
pretty  cheap  rate  to  authenticate  or  controvert  any  story. 
The  grave  doctors  of  the  University  of  Bologna  declared, 
after  a  solemn  council,  and  by  a  decree  which  they  sub- 
scribed sigillatim^  that  having  well  and  maturely  cpn^ 
sidered  the  whole  matter  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Gan 
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tharine  of  Arragon,  they  were  of  dpioion  that  his  Ma« 
jesty  the  King  of  £Dgland  ought  to  be  divorced  from  bis 
wife.  There  was  at;  that  time  something  in  existence 
vol  very  unh'ke  a  late  ooramissioQ  at  Milan?— an  instiiu* 
lion  for  drilling  witnesses  previous  to  their  exhibition  in 
open  day.  \Dould  he  look  ac  such  witnesses^  and  not  feel 
bow  applicable  to  them  was  the  language  of  a  great  orator, 
and  philosopher  of  antiquity,  when  describing  individuals 
not  very  dissimilar^  and  when  alluding  to  the  absence 
of  that  kind  of  testimony  which  was  most  desirable  :-^ 
**  Sunt  in  illo  numero  muiti  bonif  docti,  pudertes,  qui  ad 
ioc  judicium  deducti  non  sunt :  multiim  pudentes,  illitte^ 
ratifleves;  quos  variis  de  causis  video  concitatos,  Vc'* 
rumtamen  hoc  dico  de  toio  genere  Grcbcorufn :  quibusjui* 
Jurandum  jocus  est ;  testimonium,  ludus :  existimatio  ves*^ 
tra,  tenebrie :  laus,  merces,  gratia^  gratulatio,  proposita 
est  omnis  in  impudenti  mendacio'*  To  come>  however, 
to  that  period  of  our  own  history  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  it  might  be  of  importance  to  remind  their  lord-* 
»bips  of  some  circumstances  which  had  been  carefully 
preserved  by  a  most  faithful  and  honest  historian.  The 
author  in  question  was  Bishop  Burnet,  a  man  whose 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  narrative  were  alike .admi^ 
rable.     At  that  time  it  was  deemed  politic  by  the  £n^. 

fltsh  government  to  institute  certain  inquiries  in  Italy, 
bey  were  conducted  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
gentlefn^an,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  if  now  living,  would 
be  described  by  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-Gejaeral 
as  being  a  most  profound  and  skilful  person,  eminently 
conversant  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  whose 
name,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  happened  to  be  Cooke* 
lio  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  probity,  and  ex- 
tremely learned  in  the  law ;  but  his  commission  and 
achievements  in  Italy  were  now  matter  of  historical  dis* 
cussion.  Let  them  hear,  then.  Bishop  Burnet,  These 
were  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  mission,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  executed  :^-^'  But  Cooke  as  he 
went  up  and  down  procuring  hands,  told  those  he  came 
to,  that  he  desired  they  would  write  their  conclusions, 
according  to  learning  and  conscience,  without  any  re- 
spect or  Kivoqr,  as  they  would  answer  it  at  the  last  day ; 
and  he  protested  that  he  never  gave  nor  promised  any 
divine  any  thing  till  he  had  first  fieely  written  his  mind, 
and  that  what  he  then  gave  was  rather  an.  honourable 

present  than  a  reward."    in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  him-* 
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i^W  tfce  •tfrt'c  Woithj  person  fhod  <vrot€— '^  Upon  pain 
of  ttiyh^adj  if  the  cbntrary  be  proved^  I  never  gave  ooe 
ffiati  »  bftlfpeaiiy  .before  I  bad  his  conclusion  to  jouf 
Higbtt'eM^  Without  former  prajer  or  promise  of  reward 
fdr  thb  »afiie/^    Thus  tbey  found  that^even  at  that  tkne, 
tb«  diftt}06fidtt  of  the  ci? ii  law  between  reward  and  com* 
pefl/iiBition  was  clearly  recognised.    Amongst  the  dis- 
ptttebe^   then  seitt  from  Venice  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  the 
Brttrsh  government  were  some  raiher  singular  and  in-«  . 
structive  8|)ecimen8  of  diplomacy.     It  was  matter  of 
amutement  to  attend  to  the  account  rendered  by  this  in-< 
dividufil  on  one  occasion.     What  be  was  about  to  quote 
before  their  lordships,  in  the  way  of  general  illustration* 
was'tbe  bopy  of  an  original  bill  of  expenses,  or  rather  a  . 
part  of  it,  audited  and  signed  by  Peter  a  Ghinucciis:-^ 
*'  Item,  to   a  Servite   friar^  wh^n  he  subscribed,  oue 
crown  :  to  a  Jew,  one  crown  ^  to  the  doctors  of  the  Ser- 
vite»,  two  crowns;  item,  given  to  John  Maria,  for  his 
expense  of  going  to  Milan,  and  rewarding  the  doctors 
there,  30  crowns.*'    In  another  letter,  the  same  excellent 
missionary  thlis  expresses  himself — "  Albeit  I  have,  be- 
side this  seal,  procured  unto  your  Highness  1 10  sub-  . 
scriptions,  yet  it  had  been  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
which  I  might  easily  and  would  have  done  ;  and  at  ibis 
hour  I  can  assure  your  Highness  that  I  have  neither 
provision  nor  money,  and   have   borrowed    a    hundred 
erowns,  the  which  are  spent  about  the  getting  of  this 
seal."     But  on  the  subject  of  Italian  evidence  there  was 
authority  even  yet  more  direct,  and  less  susceptible  of 
controversy.     There  were  numerous  individuals,  natives 
of  that  country  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, and  for  whose  characters  he  cherished  an  unfeigned 
esteem.     But  when  he  had  to  speak  of  the  commonalty, 
and  especially  with  a  view  to  the  sin  of  false  swearing, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  on  the  notori- 
ous facility  with  which  they  could  allege  what  was  false, 
or  deny  what  wasr  true.     Italy  had   been  described  by 
one  who  knew  it  well— its  language,  its  manners,  and 
its  morals-— as  that  part  of  the  world  in  which,  if  re^norse 
could  be  thrown  away,  every  end  might  be  easily  at- 
tained— that  was,  every  end  which  depended  on  perjury 
or  fabrication.     He  was,  however,  drawn  aside  from  the 
immediate  question,and  for  this  digression  hecraved  their 
lordshrps'  pardon.     The  aim  of  his  preceding  obsarva- 
tioDs  4iad  befen  to  ioApcess  on  their  l<Trdships'  attentloa 
Defence.]  *  c 
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the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  evidence  in  thid  cA^^ 
Inhere  was,  indeed^  ja  that  evidence  a  most  sarpfising 
cpoformity;  but  it  was  a  conformity  most  unfavouryblie 
to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General.  His  learne4 
friend  had  made  a  statement  which  bad  no  support  in  the 
testimony  of  his  own  witnesses.  Who  amongst  their  lord- 
ships coujd  forget  the  story  of  Mahomet,  and  of  iAsLha* 
met's  exhibition^  as  described  in  the  opening  speech  of 
tbeAttorney-General  i  He  had  been  represented  as  ft 
man  of  brutal  and  depraved  manners^  and  as  exhibit- 
ing the  most  indecent  gestures;  as  actually  imitating  the 
sexual  intercourse,  in  order  to  furnish  amusement  to  her 
Royal  Highness.  This  was  a  statement  which  seemed 
id  point  to  evidence  of  the  most  damoing  kind)  it  wii» 
a  statement  to  which  effort  after  effort  had  been  made- 
to  substantiate,  and  in  vain.  The  result  of  all  their  in-* 
quiries  was  to  prove  that  the  exhibition, so  described  was 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  common  displays  jof 
buffoonery  which  had  been  often  witnessed  by  the 
purest  and  most  virtuous  of  those  wives  and  daughtett 
V^hom  it  was  the  happiness  of  their  lordships  to  possesf*. 
Majocbi,  the  chief  witness  on  the  other  side,  did  not* 
even  pretend  to  insinuate  that  Mahomet's  performance 
had  any  thing  improper  or  indelicate  about  it.  With 
all  the  Solicitor^^^Generars  dexterity  of  investigation,  he 
bad  not  been  able  to  show  Mahomet,  the  buffoon,  ia 
<^ne  indecent  attitude.  £veu  when  the  trying  question 
was  put  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  roan^s  trowserr^ 
what  was  the  answer?  why,  that  they  were  as  usual,  that 
bis  dress  was  not  at  all  disordered.  Here,  then,  was 
an  elaborate  attempt  utterly  defeated.  Their  lordships; 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  but  for  reason8> 
he  doubted  not,  that  were  dictated  by  consummate 
wisdom,  and  which  they  had  not  proceeded  on  till  fu)ljr 
e'plightened  by  experience,  and  a  careful  review  of  all. 
the  precedents. which  could  bear  upon  the  present  case, 
had  prevented  him  from  animadverting  on  this  failure 
so  soon  as  he  should  otherwise  have  done.  He  felt 
happy,  however,  in  the  confidence  that  their  lordships 
could  never  have  intended  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  her 
Majesty.  No  doubt  that,  when  they  so  resolved,  it  waa 
from  having  already  made  up  their  miuds  ^o  join  in  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  which  the  country  at 
l^rg^  had  already  pronounced.  The  story  of  the  Attor- 
^^^jK(^^^^/^Lhf^d  iiever  even  beet,  dx^asik^d  uC  b|  kU. 
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•wti  Italian  witnesses.  It  was  too  wild  and  incredible 
for  individuals  who  had  been  brought  here  from  abroad, 
and  removed  from  the  situation  of  couriers  to  a. state 
which  many  landed  proprietors  might  envy.  Signor 
Sacchi,  or  Sacchini,  had^  it  appeared^  been  living  in 
this  country,  attended  by  his  man-servant^  and  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  400/.  or  500/.  a-year.  This  was  an  in- 
come which  in  Italy  would  be  equivalent  to  1,400/.  or 
1,500/.  Their  lordships  had  seen  how  he  Was  dressed, 
and  had  also  heard  nim  state  that,  although  he  had 
descended  to  the  Office  of  a  courier,  he  had  always  been 
in  easy  circumstances.  It  wa3  not  surely  diffi<!ult  to 
form  a  right  estimation  of  such  testimony.  The  pay  or 
remuneration— -and  he  would  call  it  the  hard-earued 
pay— of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  had  astonished  all 
mankind  ;  had  astonished  them  in  consequence  of  that 
publication  of  their  proceedings,  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  every  ordinary  rule,  they  had  thought  proper 
to  allow.  He  would  not,  however,  dwell  upon  topics 
10  unplfasant  at  any  greater  length.  He  should  have 
stood  with  confidence  and  steadiness  upon  his  main 
ground  of  defence,  even  if  there  had  not  been  so  greai 
a  btaok  in  the  evidence*->-so  scanty  a  supply,  as  com-* 

Eared  with  the  mighty  promise.  The  detence  would 
ave  been  entire  and  complete,  although  the  Attorney* 
General  had  adduced  evidence  corresponding  with  aU 
the  minuteness  of  his  statement.  If  that  statemenl 
oonid  be  at  all  borne  out — if  the  topics  which  it  em- 
braced were  such  as  cou}d  be  with  any  propriety  alluded 
to,  how  were  they  to  account  for  the  absence  of  those 
ladies  Wihose  separation  fVom  her  Majesty^s  retinue  had 
been  held  tip  as  a  fat;t  at  once  important  and  decisive  of 
the  question?  They  were  persons  of  rank,  known  in 
their  own  country,  and  esteemed  and  loved  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  known  ;  they  were  persons  on  whose 
reputation  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  shadow  had  ever 
rested.  But  the  Attorney-General  called  no  one  of 
th^m.  There  was  not,  however,  a  judge  at  the  Old 
Bailey  who  would  not,  under  such  citcumstanees,  have 
required  their  evidence  as  the  most  satisfactory  test  that 
eould  be  applied.  This  he  would  do  on  the  trial  of  a 
misdemeanour;  this  he  would  do  in  a  case  o.f  felony; 
and  of  how  much  more  importance,  therefor^t  did  a 
role  of  this  nature  become  on  a  quest'ioTvot  \\\^V\ Ate^- 
§&D,:or  what  was  but  recbaicajly  distin^uUVied  (touiSx^ 
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He  conjured  thejr  lprdshi()s  to  remember  tbal  they  wer# 
not  now  sitting  iq  their  capacity  as  a  cpiirt  of  Judicature^ 
-they  were  not  compelled  to  take  c6gnizance  of  tbta 
^  loatterx  or  to  bring  it  to  any  issue.  They  mighty  if  thejr 
pleased)  dismiss  it ;  they  might  give  it  the  go-by  ;  ancl^ 

fracious  God  !  what  was  there  in  the  case  to  induce  tbe 
eers  of  England  to  pursue  a  Queen  to  destruction! 
What  was  there  in  the  testimpny  brought  from  out 
their  presiiia  in  Cotton  Garden — what  was  there  ip  thai 
tp  induce  them  to  run  counter  tp  a  sentiment  almost 
universal  i  O,  let  it  not  be  said^  that  in  that  sacred 
temple^  that  sanctuary  of  justice,  the  Peers  of  England, 
with  a  rash  band^  had  made  up  their  minds  to  bear 
l^own  its  most  venerable  symbols,  upon  grounds  so  weai( 
and  so  fallacious,  and  to  sink  themselves  in  eternal 
condemnatipn  at  the  tribunal  of  after-ages, 

Mr.  Brougham  here  paused,  ^od  threw  himself  on  th« 
indulgence  oT  the  House  for  a  short  relaxation,  This 
was  readily  granted* 

After  an  absence  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  Mr, 
brougham  rcr-entered  the  House,  and  their  lordshipi 
having  taken  their  seats,  the  learned  gentleman  proceed* 
^d  with  his  address.  He  had,  he  pbseryedi  to  crave 
their  lordships'  pardon  for  the  delay  whi^h  his  absence 
had  unavoidably  occasioned.  He  woi^ld  now  submit  to 
their  lordships  all  that  occurred  to  him  on  that  part  of 
the  case  which  was  connected  with  the  evidence,  and  he 
Svas  afraid  he  should  be  cqmpelled  to  solicit  their  lordf. 
ships'  attention  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  important 
consideratiops.^hich  ber^  presented  themselves.  The 
'Qrst  point  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  their  tordsbips^ 
itainds  was  a  recollection  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
evidence,  and  their  practical  application  lo  the  oase*^ 
Here  it  would  be  his  dqty  to  notice,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  first  witness,  who  would  be  long  known  iop 
this  country,  and  throughout  the  world — ^^whose  favourite 
expression  would  be  banded  dovvin,  much  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  sayings  of  some  of  the  ancient  sages  had 
reached  pur  days ;  their  names  indeed  were  lost,  bu( 
they  still  eji^isted  in  the  celebrity  of  their  brief  and  pithy 
sentences.  That  witness  had  distinguished  himself  during* 
t^is  trial  by  an  expression  equally  brief,  and  to  biro  more 
^8efui :  that  one  sentence  appeared  to  comprise  the 
entire  practical  result  pf  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the 


Ua  tftj;  mnig  aft  kmt  as  tbcl  word*  ^I  doiit  reiMmber/f 

which  be  uted  in  die  practice  of  that  ari^  in  which  hm 

evinocd  great  akiIl-<-to  long  aa  thoae  words  were  known 

in  ihe  English  htnguage,  the  image  of  Majocfai^  withoat 

die  maa  being  named,  would  forthwith  arise  to  the  imeglf 

-aatiOB*    He  was  a  witness  of.  the  greatest  importance  io 

this  oaae.^    He  waa  the  first  called,  and  he  was  the  last 

examined.    His  evidence  aecompanied  the  case  nearljr 

throughout;  it  almost  extended  over  the  whole  of  tfaie 

period  to  which  the  charges  themselves  referred ;  in  fact, 

it  went  to  the  period  when  he  was  dismissed,  or  rather 

iprhen  be  netired,  from  the  Queen's  service,  aod  was  re^M 

fused  to  be  re«-admitted-^which  was  about  the  time  whcM 

the  charges  were  brought*    He  and  Demoot  stood  apart 

from  the  rest  of  the  wimessea,  and  resembled  each  other 

in  this  respect-^that  they  went  through  the  entire  case. 

They  were  indeed  the  great  witnesses  for  the  bill^<^he 

others  were  rather  witnesses  of  a  confirmatory  descrip« 

tion^    They  were  all  willing  witnesses-^some  of  them 

bad  already  received  much.     A  part  of  them  were  in« 

flueneed  by  actual  aeceptanoe-^a  part  by  the  hope  that 

the  gratitude  of  those  who  summoned  them  would  optm 

rate  greatly  to  their  advantage :  they  were,  therefore^ 

aealous  in  the  behalf  of  their  employers;  and,  of  course^ 

tiiey  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  mere  confirmation, 

if,  by  any  means,   they  could   have   carried   the   case 

jbbrough.     This  he  stated,  geoerally,  with  a  view  to  the 

relative  importance  of  the  character  of  all  the  witnesses* 

He  would  now  entreat  their  lordships'  attention  whi|sr 

he  entered  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  more  in  detail* 

He  had  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  great  prevailing 

feature  of  Majochi's  evidence-^his  want  of  recollection 

— rsigaified  but  little,  because  a  man  might  err«p«»memo-' 

r-iea  diflbred.     He  granted  that  they  did.     Memories 

differed  as  well  as  honesty.     He  did  not  deny  it.     Bot 

he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  their  lordships 

that  there  was  a  sort  of^  memory  utterly  inconsistent 

with  any  thing  that  he  could  figure  to  himself.     But 

why  should  he  invoke  his  fancy  i    Why,  wKen   he  had 

only  to. recollect  Majochi  and  his  evidence  ?     He  could 

point  out  parts  of  that  evidence,  than  which  he  defied 

the  wit  of  inan  to  eonceive  any  stronger  or  more  palpa* 

ble  instances  of  false  swearing  than  might  be  traced  in 

the  use  of  the  words  which  be  had  beCore  (\\iC>v^d.    ^^ 

wooJd  aai  detain  tl^eh  iu|di(bips  by  ciuuf^  ca:^%  "SiV^i^ 
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tlie  answer  ^I  clon^t  remember'^  might  be  innocent-^ 
where  it  might  be  meritorious— where  it  might  not  only 
be  no  impeachment^  but  confirmatory  of  the  testimony  of 
a  witness^  and  tend  to  the  support  of  bis  credit.  Neither 
would  he  allude  to  cases  where  soch  an  answer  would  be 
the  reverse  of  all  this^^where  it  would  be  destructive  of  the 
testimony^  an  utter  demolition  of  the  credit  of  the  person 
examined.  He  would  not  quote  any  of  those  ca^es;  but 
take  the  evidence  as  it  stood  ;  and  from  it  he  would  show 
that  while  Majochi's  testimony  abounded  in  guilty  for« 
getfulnessj  no  one  circumstance,  supporting  the  idea  of 
nn  innocent  forgetfulness  occurred.  He  would  prooeed,, 
at  once,  to  give  their  lordships  proof  positive  of  this 
inan's  perjury — and  this  he  would  do  by  averting  to  his 
mode  of  forgetting.  In  the  first  place^  he  begged  leave 
to  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
this  witness  swore  as  to  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  Ber* 

f  ami  and  the  Queen,  with  reference  to  these  charges^- 
he  great  object  of  the  Attoroey^^General,  as  shown  by 
his  opening,  and  as  evinced  by  the  whole  of  his  exami* 
nation,  was  to  show  a  communication  between  those 
apartments;  and  the  manner  in  which  Majochi  answer^ 
^d  indicated  that  he  was  privy  to  the  concoction  of  the 
plan.    The  object  of  that  plan  was  to  prove  the  position 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Queen  and  of  Bergami  always  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  commission  of  adultery,  by  show* 
ing  that  they  were  near,  and  had  a  mutual  commuoica-^ 
lion,  whereas  all  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite  were 
teparated  and  cut  off  from  those  apartments.    Thus  it 
was  meant  to  support  the  inference  of  that  guilt  to  which 
the  charge  related.     Accordingly,    the  first  evidence^ 
who  was  to  go  over  the  whole  case,  was  better  informed. 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  other  of  the  witnes-. 
^eei.    There  was  more  appearance  of  proof  in  bis  testi* 
inony  on  this  point — it  presented  more  accuracy  of  detail 
than  that  of  the  other  witnesses-r-wben  he  was  examined 
with  a  view  to  extract  criminatory  matter  against  the 
Queen  :  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  any  attack,  and  hig 
regular  custom  was  utterly  to  forget  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  he  protected  against  the   severity  of  a 
4;ross^xamination.       The    questions  constantly   asked 
were,  "  Where  did  the  Queen  sleep  f — In  an  apartment 
near  that  of  Bergami.     Were  those  apartments  near  01^ 
remote? — They  were  near."      Questions  of  this   kind 
were  asked  overhand  over  again^  so  good  a  thing  was  i( 
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ihbiight  to  ptQCurje  the  answer  that  the  apartmeoti  wef#. 
''  near''  repealed  with  .success.  The  same  answer  was 
invariably  given.  Berganii  was  represented  as  occapy^ 
ing  an  apartment  near  that  of  the  Queen,  with  whick 
there  was  a  communication,  sometimes  bjr  a  passage^ 
sometimes  by  a  room,  sometimes  by  a  door*  Then  it  was 
asked,  did  the  rest  of  the  suite  live  apart  f  Were  th^j 
distant  from  or  near  to  the  Queen  ?  Was  such  the  posi* 
lion  at  Naples  f  It  was  important  to  advert  to  this  point, 
because  more  was  made  of  the  approximation  of  the 
chambers  at  Naples  than  at  any  other  place*  In  the 
direct  examination,,  the  witness   was  asked,  **  Did  the 

Ceopleof  the  suite  sleep  in  that  (the  Queen's)  part  of  the 
ottse,  or  at  a  distance  V*  And  the  Italian  word  in  answer 
was  *^  lautano"  which  was  interpreted  *'  apart.*'  H% 
however  remarked  at  the  time  that  it  meant ''  distant;'^ 
and  distant  it  ineant,  or  it  meant  nothing*  Here,  then 
the  witness  had  sworn  distinctly,  from  his  own  positive 
recollection,  and  staked  his  credit  upon  the  truth  of  a: 
fact-- upon  this  fact,  "  that  the  rest  of  the  suite  lodgedL 
apart  and  distant  from  the  Queen,"  which,  coupled  with 
the  statement  that  the  rooms  of  her  Majesty  and  of  Ber*. 
garni  communicated  together,  must  have  the  effect  of 
combining  both  these  circumstances,  as  a  proof  that 
means  were  adopted  to  indulge  in  a  criminal  intercourse. 
Majochi  positively  stated,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
''  the  suite  lodged  apart  and  distant  from  that  portion  of 
the  House  occupied  by  the  Queen."  Was  there  not, 
then,  an  end  of  his  '^  innocent  forgetful ness,"  if,  when 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  came  to  ask  him,  in  his  cross-exa- 
mination, where  '^  the  suite  slept"  he  altogether  falsified 
his  former  statement,  and  told  him,  **  I  don't  know,  or 
I  don't  recollect  ?"  It  clearly  had  this  effect:  because 
he  must  have  known,  and  he  must  have  recollected  the 
circumstance,  since  in  his  examination-in-cbief  he  had 
sworn  that  two  rooms,  those  of  the  Queen  and  of  Ber- 
garni,  were  near,  but  that  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
suite  were  distant  and  apart.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
proximity  of  the  rooms  in  the  one  case,  and  their  remote- 
ness and .  disseverance  in  the  other  case,  and  when  he 
afterwards  declared,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  that 
^'.  he  did  not  remember  where  the  suite  slept,"  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  perjured  himself  one  way  or  the  other,, 
he  cared  not  which,  as  much  as  if  he  swore  he  saw  a 
person  one  day,  and  swore  he  did  not  on  the  nex^.    The. 
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0tte  Wikitt^  A  more  ^rom  of  difMt  contradicRofi  than  tfiid 
0iber<  In  statiog  bi»  recoileetioD  and  bis  forgetfulneM^ 
if-tbeir  tordsbips  wonid  look  comparativ^lj  to  where  tbcf 
witness  reaieaibered  and  where  be  declared  be  bad  fofj 
gotten^  he  believed  they  wouki  almost  ii&ifonnly  be  led  td 
a  similar  conclnsion.  tie  would  give  one  specimen,  fromp 
the  evidence  itself,  to  show  their  lordships,  when  the  wit^ 
Bess  was  asked  any  questions  relative  to  tbe  Queen -s  apart-^ 
joents,  in  support  of  the  case,  wherebe  bad  learnedbis  les*' 
son,  and  was  examined  in  ebief-^wbere,  in  short,  be  wat^ 
afraid  lo  speak,  no  opposition  i^ing  made  to  him<*-<«4>oir 
irery  tenacious  his  memory  Was,  He  would  contrinor 
tbeir  lordships  what  his  recollection  really  was  ;  ber 
would  give  th^m  a  fair  sample  of  bis  meiiK>ry«  H^ 
(Mr.  Brougharn)  asked  him-— 

The  Lord'X^hanceUor.-^W  h^t  page  do  you  quote  froatf 

Mr.  Brougham  answered,  "  Page  47**  (Charges  f.  fl3);» 

The   Earl  of  Lixferpool  va^gested  that  the  learned' 

gentleman^  when  he  quoted  from  tbe  minutes  of  evi«' 

oence,  should  specify*  tbe  folio. 

Mr.  Broagham  proceeded^  In  cross-examination  hr 
asked  tbe  wiiness-^and  be  did  so  in  order  to  show  bis; 
accuracy  of  recoilectioii  on  particular  points,  where  tbe 
evidence  bad  been  well  drilled)  : 
.  **  Have  vou  eter  seen  the  YHla  d'£6te  since  the  time  you  came 
back  from  the  loiig  voyage  ?-^I  have. 

**  Was  the  position  of  tbe  rooms  the  same  as  it  liad  been  beforet 
^th  respect  to  the  Queen  and  Bergami  ? — ^They  were  not  in  the  same 
position  as  before.** 

And  then  the  witness  told  a  long  story  describing  the 
alterations.     '*  There  was,"  be  stated,  "  a  staircase,  or 
landing^lace  of  a  staircaise,  on  one  side  of  the  Prhi**' 
cess's  room.    There  was  a  small  corridor,  on  the  left  of 
which  there  was  a  door  that  led  into  the  room  of  tbe 
Princess,  which  was  only   locked ;  and  then,  going  a 
little  farther  on  in  the  corridor,  there  was,  on  the  left' 
band,  a  small   room>  and  opposite  to  this  small  room 
there  was  another  door,  which  led  into  the  room  where- 
they  supped  in  the  evening.    There  was  this  supping* 
room  on  the  right,  there  was  a  door  which  led  into  Ber* 
gami's  room,  and  on  the  same  right  hand  of  the  same 
room  there  was  a  small  alcove,  where  there  was  the  bed 
of  Bergami.  I  saw  two  doors  openalways-^but  there  was  ' 
a  third  stopped  by  a  picture.''    Now  could  any  recollec-' 
tion  be  more  minute  than  the  recollection  of  a  man  Who  ' 
could  state  all  these  particular  circnmstaoces  i    He  had ; 
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M  objtetiotl  to  thU  display  of  aecnracji  in  any  point  of 
Tiew.  •  If  an  indivrdual  were  to  invent  a  story  entirely;^ 
if  be  were  to  form  it  completely  of  falsehoodt^  the  re«i 
•dt  would  be  his  inevitable  detection  and  exposure;  bat 
if  be  built  a  structure  of  falsehood  on  the  foundation  of 
a  little  truths  he  might  then^  by  using  some  degree  of 
address^  place  an  honest  man's  life^  or  the  life  and  cha^^ 
raK:ter  of  an  illustrious  Princess,  in  jeopardy*  If  th^ 
whole  edifice^  from  top  to  bottom,  should  be  built  on 
tictiofi^  it  was  sure  to  fall ;  but  if  it  was  built  on  a  mix* 
tare  of  facts,  it  migbt  put  any  honest  man's  life  or  re« 
flotation  in  jeopardy.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  only  wished 
ttieir  lordships  to  contrast  with  this  minute  recoHectiodk 
of  rooms,  doors,  and  corridors,  the  circumstance  of  Ma« 
jochi  not  having  the  slightest  recollection  of  a  whole 
new  wing  added  to  the  House  in  which  her  Majesty  bad 
lived.  He  recollected  the  slightest  alteration  respecting 
n  bednroom  or  chambers  in  the  House,  but  he  recollect* 
ed  nothing  of  a  whole  new  wing  added  to  that  House* 
This  showed  the  dishonest  character  of  the  whole  testt* 
roony.  Of  the  same  nature  was  his  evidence  when  any 
caJctilfttion  of  time  was  required.  He  observed  the  most 
triflrng  drstinction  of  time  when  that  suited  his  purpose^ 
and  he  recollected  notiiing  of  time  when  it  was  incon- 
venient for  his  object.  In  proof  of  this,  their  lordships 
were  requested  lo  refer  again  to  the  celebrated  scene  at 
Naples.  This  witness  remembered  dowii  to  minutes  the 
time  which  her  Majesty  had  passed  at  two  different 
limes  in  BergamiV  room.  The  first  was  from  ten  to 
fifteen  mihtiies,  the  second  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
minutest  Here  the  mean  time  was  sixteen  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  witness  went  to  the  window,  and  fired  a 
gun,  exactly  three  minutes  afterwards.  Here  the  mean 
time  was  given  at  once.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
then  stated  with  equal  accuracy,  and  afterwards  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  All  this  was  in  answer  to  his 
learned  friend  ;  all  this  was  in  the  examination-in-chief; 
all  this  was  thought  by  the  witness  essential  to  his  story ; 
all  thii^  was  to  garnish  the  story  with  an  appearance  of 
accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose.  But  such  minute  ac- 
curacy was  of  use  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Queen.  When 
it  was  of  use,  not  to  the  prosecution,  but  to  the  defence, 
then  he  could  not  recollect  whether  it  Was  a  whole  night, 
or  eight  bours,  or  any  definite  period.  "  Why  could 
you  not  recollect  the  period  of  time  on  this  occasion  as 
well  a«  on  the  otlier  occasions  f  — I  had  no  N<ia^\.^\i>* 
Defence  J  f 
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^  Had  you  a  veatch  when  you*  reckoned  a  midut^,'  ani) 
the  fraction  of  a  minute  ? — No/'  Why,  then,  did  M»- 
jochi  know  the  precise  time  on  one  occasion,  and  not 
recollect  any  thing  of  time  at  another  occasion?  He 
pleaded  the  want  of  a  watch  only  when  the  defence 
Could  be  served  by  time,  or  when  he  was  asked  some- 
thing which  he  conceived  their  lordships  would  consider 
of  importance  for  the  defence.  Majochi  answered  uo 
categorical  questions.  When  asked  as  to  the  number  of 
sailors  present,  he  could  not  tell  yvhether  it  was  two  or 
twenty-two.  As  to  place  he  was  equally  in  fauk.  Air- 
though  he  slept  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  all  who 
ftlept  in  the  hold  too,  he  could  not  tell  the  others  that 
slept  at  any  time  there  by  day  or  by  night.  Therefore 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  ask  their  lordships,  whether 
UQj  person  ever  appeared  as  a  witness  whose  testimony 
was.  so  varying,  and  so  exactly  suited  to  the  character' 
which  the  witness  was  to  support?  B4]t  this  was  not  alL 
The  answers  *'  I  don't  recollect,"  ^nd  "  I  don't  know,** 
.were  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  be  true,  if  the 
answers  'given  in  the  examination-in-chief  were  true  : 
^as,  in  the  instance  to  which  he  had  referred  in  Naples,  if 
the  minuteness  sworn  to  in  his  exatuination^in-chief  was 
true,  and  founded  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
,shouId  have  no  recollection  of  the  matters  to  which  he 
was  cross-examined.  If  it  was  truth  that  the  rooms  and 
doors  were  as  he  described,  be  could  not  by  possibility 
Jfnow  and  recollect  that,  and  be  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  House.  In  the  sai&e  manner,  this 
witness  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Hughes  ;  he  never  knew  a 
banker's  clerk;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  name;  be  had 
^ever  known  any  of  that  name,  or  any  banker's  clerk. 
But  when  he  saw  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  a  letter 
,in  his  hand,  and  before  he  had  in  any  thing  refreshed  the 
witness's  memory,  he  clearly  showed  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  either  the  name  or  the  place.  By  the  demean* 
our  of  the  witness,  too,  and  the  tenour  of  his  anwsers, 
their  lordships  must  have  seen  the  same  change  evinced, 
Majochi  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  inconsistency,  that 
familiarity  had  made  him  forget  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  his  familiar.  The  ground  of  forgetting  his  trade 
was  the  familiarity  which  formed  the  ground  of  calling 
bim  *^  brother  banker."  It  was  very  m«tnifest  that  Ma- 
jochi was  not  very  willing  togiveihe  name,  or  the  trade, 
or  the  p]ace  of  residence,  of  any  one  with  whom  he  had 
ifce/f  ^cq^uainted ;  for  what  reason  be  (M.t.  Rio\xgji\«^«>.\ 
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would  leave  theT  loFclsbips  to  jadge.     But^  before  be 
thoald^e  done  with  this  witness,  he  would  give  another 
iDStaDce  of  his  dishonest  intention.     Their  lordships  re* 
eollected  the  shuffling  prevaricating  answers  he  had  given 
respecting  the  receiving  of  money.  He  had  first  told  that 
Lord  Stewart  had  given  him  money  at  Vienna.     After- 
wards he  had,  t w ice oveti  sworn  that  he  bad  never  received 
money  at  Vienaa  from  any  person*     It  was  the  same  as 
to  his  receiving  money  at  Milan.     '*  i  remember  to  have 
received  no  money  at  Milan— I  rather  believe  f  re<;eived 
no  money— Rather  no  than  yes— Now  tfii  ricordo*'     He 
•(Mr.  BroBgham)  had  some  g<ucss  what  evidence  this  wit- 
ness must  hav«  given  when  he  laid  tlve  foundation  of  the 
favour   which   he   had   since   iininierruptedly   enjoyed. 
.When  he  had  been  laying  the  foundation  on  which  his 
fortunes  were  to  be  built,  their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  he  knew  a  great  deal.     In   the  opening  speech  of 
his  learned  friend  much  was  stated  which   this  witness 
was  expected  to  prove.     As  an  instance^  their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  Majochi   was  to  have   proved  that 
the  Queen    and  Bergami  had   been  seen    kissing    one 
another  in  a  bed-room.  .  Did  Majochi  swear  this  ?     On 
ihe  contrary,  the  witness  negatived  it  in  the  completest 
manner.     It  was  only  wJHsperiog.     This  single  instance 
■showed  the   whole  character  of  his  testimony;   but  he 
would  give  their  loidships  others  quite  as    fatal  to  the 
credi>t  of  the  witness.     He  would  show  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  Majochi  had  told  one  story   to  the  instructors 
of  his  (Mr,  Brougham's)  learned  friends;  but  that  when 
-brought  to   their  lordships'  bar  be  told  a  far   different 
story,  probably   from   knowing  the  facts  and  documents 
which  he  (Mr.   Brougham)  had  got   in   his  po«?session, 
but  more  probably   from  having  forgotten   part  of  his 
invention.     This  partial   forgetfulness  w<\s  much  more 
likely    where  the   whole  was  an  invention  than  where 
truth    was   the  foundation   of  testimony.     So  it  was  in 
•this  case.     Majochi  recollected  part  of  his  testimony. 
'*  Yes"  was  ready  for   the  question.     But   parts  he  did 
not   recollect.      It   was    perfectly    evident    that    what 
one  saw  was   far  more  intensely  and  permanently  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  and  recollection  than  what  he  might 
afterwards  invent   and  add  to  his  actual  observatii6.ns. 
Thus  it  was  that  Majochi  recollected  part,  and  forgot 
tvther    parts.      He    had    been    asked    whether  he    had 
■^eeo   anj^  one   bring  broth   to   her   RojeiV  AW^^XviBk^^'^i 
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Yes.    '^  Do  yim  know  whether  any  entered  the  i^oom 
-with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  don  t  recollect.     Aftisr 
Bergamibad  entered  the  bed-room  (assuming  that  he  hail 
aeen   him   enter),  did  any^  conversation  take   place  f— * 
Yes."    Well,  but  conversation  might  be  very  innocent  ( 
that  would  not  do.    ^^  Was  there  any  thing  else*?''    This 
question  had  been  asked    because   Majochi  must  have 
fiworn  something  else  before.    To  elicit  that  now^  h* 
vras  asked   if  there  was  any  thing  else  i    There  was,  ia 
fact,  something  which  his  learned  friend  wanted.     But 
Majochi  forgot  part  of  his   inveqtion,  as  always  hap* 
pened  to  certain  persons  whose  names  he  would  do( 
mention  to  their  lordships^    The  something  given  in  an^ 
awer,  therefore,  was  "  only  some  whispers.'*    If  it  were 
said  that  whispers  were  all  that  his  learned  friend  meant^ 
be  would  say,  No.^    His  learned  friend  had  opened  very 
different  facts ;  but   besides^  from    the  examination  6f 
the  SoHcitor-General,  it  was  evident  that  more  was  ex^ 
pected.    "  Aye,  but  was  there  any  thing  more  f*  Whit* 
pering  would  have  satisfied,  if  nothing  further  had  been 
sworn  before.    But  the  inquiry  was  pursued  :—*'  Did  any 
ihin^  at  any  other  time  occur?"  Ob,  it  might  not  be  at  that 
time:   was  there  any  other  thing  at  any  other  time?«^ 
^^  whispering,"  said  the  witness  again.  Another  instance,  t9 
the  same  effect^  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to* 
He  hoped  he  was  not  too  minute.     He  felt  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  this  detailed  investication>,for  it  was  so  that 
conspiracies  were  detected.    *'At  Genoa  you  saw  her 
B;oyal  Highness  riding  upon  an  ass  ?— -Yes."    There  was 
something,  however,  expected, more  than  that  fact.  There 
was  nothing  indecorous  in  riding  upon  an  ass  by  day^ 
light.    '*  Did  you  make  any  observation  ?    What  passed  f 
—He  held  her."     Very  well ;  there  was  a  great  deal  id 
holding  hel^,  and  a  great  deal  might  depend  upon  the 
nature    of   the    tenure.    "  What  else?-^He   held    her 
from  falling."    Aye,  that  won't  do.     His  learned  friend 
was  not  satisfied  with  that,  having  had  something  in  his 
hand   which   the  witness  had    sworn   before,   and    not 
knowing  that  it  was  a  difiierent,  a  very  different  thing, 
for  a  false  swearer  to  recollect  his  fiction,  and  for  aa 
honest  witness  to  recollect  what  he  had  actually  seen* 
His  learned   friend,  therefore,   proceeded ;  "  Did  you 
make  any  other  observation  ?*— No,  they  spoke  together." 
A  number  of  other  things  might  be  recalled  to  theiv 
lordships'  recollection  to  the  same  effect.    The  witoesa 
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lUted  TespentiQg  the  break fa&t  what  others  had  aiateilp 
What   waB   fact  he   recollected ;  but  what  be  «aid   he 
did  not  recollect,  was  as  clear  as  what  he  did  recoU 
lect;    and  if  his    recollection    were    true,    he    would 
have  recollected  as  well  other  facts  as   those  he   pre^ 
tended   to  recollect.    He  (Mr.   Brougharo)   n^nst  also 
remind  their  lordships  of  the  incredible  storj  told   bj 
Majochi,  when  he  would   have  thetn  believe  that  the 
Queen,  having  free  access  to  Bercrami's  room,  througb 
rooms  where  no  person  slept,  sh^  chose  rather  to  pasi 
through  an  occupied  room.    The  witness  would  at  firsf 
have  represented  that  there  was  no  other  access,  bnt^ 
after  much  eqi^ivocation  and  perjury,  he  admitted  thai 
there  was  another  access;  yet,  having  admitted  tbatthf 
Queen  had  easy,  safe,  and  ready  access  to  the  place  of 
guilt,  he  represented  that  she  preferred  passing  througb 
another  room  where  Majochi  slept — where  he  slept  in  f 
bed  without  curtains  ;  that  she  preferred  passing  through 
a  room  so  small,  that  she  must  have  touched  the  bed«-r 
through  a  room  where  a  fire  was  burning;  and,  what 
was  most  monstrous  of  all,  they  were  to  believe  that,  to 
to  make  detection  sure,  she   stopped   in    her   passage 
through  the  room,  and  looked  in  the  face  of  Majochi, 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  asleep.    The  whole  of  thia 
story  defeated  itself.     Why  pass  through  a  room  where 
she   must  be  observed,    rather   than   through   a   room 
where  none  slept,  where  there  was  no  fire,  no  uncpr- 
tained  bed,  and  no  possibility  of  being  observed  i    Was 
she  indiflferent  because  it  was  a  person  she  knew  nothing 
about,  no  servant  of  her's?    The  looking  in  the  face 
was  quite  improbable ;  but  it  was  a  statement  which  one 
vras  very  likely  to  invent  in  a  country  where  robbers 
were  not  few  and  robberies  not  unfrequent.     A  robber 
naturally   came  to   the  bed   where   a   lady  slept,   and 
looked  in  her  eyes  to  see  if  she  was  asleep.     If  she  wa^ 
not,  he  could  proceed  no  farther.     It  was  therefore  very 
wise  and  prudent  in  the  robber  tp  take  this  precaution: 
but  for  a  person  going  to  copimit  adultery  in  the  nexjt 
room  to  look  in  the  face  of  him  whose  mistress  she  wa%, 
and  that  person  the  Princess  of  Wales — when  the  very 
looking  condemned,  exposed,  and  gonvicted  her — this 
was  the  most  incredible,  the  most  silly   invention  that 
could  he   made.      But  it  was  providentially   and   most 
happily  ordained,  for  the  detection  of  gn^Uv  aivd  vV\e  ^^ 
fence  of  inaocence^  that  such    inventious  vjete  o&V^% 
fi%FpJes8lf  pa(  tqgetbe^r  i  ftod  \i^v^  the  inveDVy^itv  ^^ 
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fn  partit^til^r^  tbotighilessly  put  together.      With   re* 
jipect  to  Bergami's  dining  at  Genoa^  Majochi  was  con«- 
tradicted  by  the  other  witnesses.     When   asked  if   he 
did  not  recollect  his  being  at  dinner  when  Viliascarti, 
the  courier,  arrived,  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  person. 
But  when   asked  whether  he  remembered  knocking  at 
Bergami's  room-door,  he  replied,   "  [  remember   per- 
fectly when  Villascarti   arrived."      Then,   recollecting 
the  contradiction,  h^  said  it  was  not  on  that  account 
he  remembered  it,  but  because  thieves  had  arrived  and 
kttacked   the  house  that  night.      But   there   was   one 
part  of  Majochi^s  evidence  upon  which  he  would  rest 
as  gros^  and   palpable  perjury.     It  was  so  gross  and 
palpable  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pointing 
but  perjury  in  other  instances.     He  denied  that   he  had 
been  dismissed   by   her  Royal  Highness ;    but  said  he 
bad  left  her  service  because  of   the  bad   people   that 
were  about,  her.    This  he  said  with  the  double  purpose 
of  raising  his  own  character,  and  debasing  the  Queen's. 
Bttt   he   woujd   show   this   to   be    false   from   his   own 
mouth.      When    asked    whether    he    had    not    made 
application  to  get  back,  his  answer  was — "  I  don't  re«^ 
ijollect."     "Did   you   apply  to  Count  Schiavini  to  be 
taken  back  P— I  did."    The  moment  he  mentioned  that, 
his  assertion,  that  he  did  not  recollect,  failed ;  there* 
fore,  to  save  himself,  he  told  them  all — and  very  ma- 
terial it  was  for  their  lordships*  consideration — **  Yes, 
yes,  (cost,  eosi,)  I  did  apply  to  Schiavini,  but  it  was  in 
joke."    Now,   their  lordships   would  mark  that.    The 
former  answers  were  probable,  if  this  was  in  joke ;  if  not, 
they  were  positive  perjury.     If,  then,  this  was  in  joke, 
what   followed   he   would    have  at  once  answered   by 
*'No."    ^*  Did  you  apply  to  several  persons?    Did  yon 
apply  to   Hieroniinusf  — Non  mi  ricordo.'*     This  last 
answer  was  gross  and  wilful  perjury,  or  the  first  answer 
was   gross   and  wilful   perjury.     He  (Mr.   Brougham) 
cared  not  which.    The  joke,  in   fact,  was  an  invention 
to  protect  the  other  invention,  or  the  story  was  perfectly 
incredible,  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  Schiavini,  and  that 
he  did   not   recollect   whether  he    applied  to   others: 
Their  lordships  recollected  the  manner  too  of  this  wit- 
ness. He  showed  some  flourishing  and  figui-e — "I  would 
rather  eat  grass  than  go  again  into  the  service  of  the 
Princess."    Was  it  true,  and  was  it  the  language  of  ari 
ijonest  man,  that  he  would  rather  eat  grass   than   gd 
t/^aeir;  that  he  applied  in  joke  to  be  taken  Wck  \  ««A 
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that  lie  could  not  afterwards  swear  that  be  had 
JDot  applied  to  others  to  be  taken  bAck  i  Here 
then  was  the  mystery  unravelled  of  Majochi's  Non  mi 
ricordo.  His  testimony  was  t'alse^  either  one  way  or 
the  other;  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  cared  not  which* 
He  must  now  call  their  lordships'  attention  shortly  te 
the  next  witness;  it  would  be  very  shortly,  because 
tho^e  well-paid  swearers  exhibited  a  certain  something 
10  their  demeanour  which  at  onfce  showed  the  value  of 
iheir  testimony;  In  courts  of  justice  -pothing  was  more 
sure  to  disclose  the  falsehood  of  t^ti'memy^than  a  fiip« 
pancy  and  pertness  in  the  manner  of  telling,  a  story, 
A.  false  witness  was  always  £|ippant  and  imj^rtinent 
when  pressed.  As  an  instance  of  this  thek  lordships 
would  recollect  that  Paiurzo,  when  asked>whether  the 
guilt  were  on  deck,  answered  "Yes — they  were  not 
in  our  pockets."  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  only  mentioned 
this,  because  his  learned  friend  had  said  that  this  was  k 
good,  correct,  unimpeachable  witness,  and  because  hit 
•testimony  had  been  represented  in  the  opening  speech 
as  infinitely  important.  He  would  venture  to  fay, 
at  least,  that  abetter  paid  witness,  or  better  paid  ItaliiMt 
for  any  purpose,  had  never  yet  come  to  his  knowledge. 
The  money  paid  was  upwards  of  2^000/.  sterling  a  year 
to  one  who  had  been  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  who  was  now  fourth-part  owner,  and  as  a 
means  of  making  compensation  to  him  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  a  reward.  The  profits  of  the  vessel,  according 
to  this  calculation,  was  8,000/.  sterling  a  year.  This, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  equal  to  l6,000/.  or  20,000/. 
in  this  country.  Not  one  half  of  this  money  did  any 
trading  reSsel  in  the  Mediterranean  ever  make.  la 
Messina  the  whole  ownership  would  be  thought  moAt 
fortunate  that  produced  400/«  a  year.  That  was  a 
great  income  in  that  country.  None  but  the  noblesse 
was  ever  heard  of  that  had  1,500/.  a  year  there.  No 
such  thing  was  known  among  traders  or  merchants.  If 
any  master  and  his  mate  made  su(ih  splendid  fortunes, 
their  names  would  have  resounded  through  Italy  as  the 
rich  of  the  earth ;  and  non^  would  visit  that  country 
who  would  not  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  have  letters 
of  recommendation  to  them,  as  eminent  and  distin- 
guished among  their  countrymen.  The  cobbler  was 
known  in  history,  but  this  master  and  his  mulQ  V\«id 
never  been  known  beyond  the  streets  ot-Me&s\w«i  \a\\ 
fief  came  io  merit  tbia  iarge  compeDsalion.    'IVvt.  \a«X^ 
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liMde  Botbirig  eqii&l  to  2fiOOL  jBterling  a  year :  this.wiia 
bis  own  story.  The  captain^  as  might  he  expected,  b«d 
•till  more;  he  had  more  than  ^^4001.  sterling  a  year, 
besides  having  every  expense  of  travelling,  living,  and 
perhaps  clothing,  paid.  This  too  was  given  io  addition 
lo  the  profits  of  his  ship,  which  was  all  the  time  sailing 
and  earning  trade,  and  in  addition  to  th«  profits-  of 
the  cargo.  Yet  it  was  only  a  compensation.  Tbe 
captain  was  paid  all  tfa.is  money  as  cotnpctisa** 
tiooy  not  as  recompense!  This  master  had  bad  »  a 
quarrel  connected  w^th  his  testimofiy.  He  told  with 
>ome  naivete  that  himself,  his  mate,  and  22  men,  bad 
been  ei^aged,  including  profits,  expenses,  and  trade,  for 
one*fourthN  less  than  hei  now  rieceived  for  coming  over 
to  swear  upon  this  occasion  against  the  royal  pen* 
Bopage  whom  he  bad  then  served.  But,  he  adaed, 
that  when  royal  persons  made  engagements  with 
him,  the  uncertain  profits  were  greater  than  the 
certain  contracts.  This  was  a  great  troth,  well  know^ 
to,  many  there,  that  something  certain  was  oftea 
stimulated,  but  that  still  more  was  often  given  ais 
bdhorary  and  voluntary  compensation.  The  master 
wais  tiot,  therefore,  to  think  his  compensation  limited 
here  to  2fAO0L  a  year.  If  one  royal  person  gave  bin 
so  much,  and  if  that  was  nothing  compared  to  tb^ 
uncertain  allowances  to  be  made  to  him,  how  m«eh 
less  would  her  illustrious  husband  and  bis  servants  be 
limited  to  2,400/.  a  year  if  he  pleased  them^^if  b^ 
fully  made  out  the  case — if  the  case  should  come  well 
through  bis  bands,  and  no  accident  befel  him  in  giving 
bis  testimony.     If  he  should  succeed  in  this,  he  must 

St  what  would  make  a  mere  joke  of  the  2,400/.  a  year* 
e  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  mentioned  the  inducement 
of  reward,  but  there  was  another  inducement.  Was 
there  no  spite  entertained  towards  any  of  the  parties'^ 
The  whole  of  his  testimony  was  bottomed  in  revenge. 
He  had  distinctly  sworn  that  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
Bergami,  whose  business  it  had  been,  as  chamberlain, 
to  pay  money  for  her  Majesty,  and  that  he  had  comp- 
plained  to  his  own  ambassador  of  being  deprived  of 
1,S00/.  This  was  proved  from  the  witness^  own  mouth. 
This  appeared  in  pages  134  and  135  of  the  evidences. 
(Ch.  p»  1270  In  consequence  of  this  complaint  to 
Count  Ludolph,  this  witness,  Gargiulo,  became  known 
to  the  En^ish  government*  The  only  means  they  had 
bsd  of  kaowiog  bis  aame  and  Mace  o{^^  iiYitode  ^^V^^m 
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complaint  against  the  Queen^  and  his  claim  of  1,300/. 
Atpaffe  135  (Oh.  p.  1280  it  was  stated,  *'  I  have  r^- 
oeiTedf  nothing:  nay,  my  n>iiiister  and  the  colonel 
Del  to  whom  I  hay«  mentioned  it,  told  me  that  ihey 
knew  nothing,  and  that  [  might  go  to  L(>udon,  and  then 
Jbigbt^ee  upon  this  particular.''  He  now  came  4o  Lon- 
don to'see  into  it,  and  he  would  not  see  the  less  clea^ly 
that  bis  evidence  was  of  use.  There  were  other  matters 
in  this  witness's  testimony  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  thought  that  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
stooping  on  a  bed  in  a  vessel  with  her  arm  round  a  gen- 
tleman, aod  from  time  to  time  kissing  him,  not  a  very 
ordinary  sight  even  for  nautical  men,  nor  such  a  sight 
as  they  could  forget.  Yet  the  master  and  his  mate  forgot, 
or  differed  most  materially  in  the  history  of  this  matter. 
The  mate  said  he  had  sten  the  Queen  sitting  on  Ber- 
gami's  knee  near  to  the  mainmast.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
stated  this  minutely,  because  the  mate  considered  it  im« 
portant.  The  mate  meant  to  say  that  his  evidence  was 
given  with  particular  accuracy,  if  not  correctness.  Yet 
ne  said  it  was  not  on  a  gun  that  the  Queen  sat  on  Ber- 
gami's  knee,  ;Not  one  word  did  he  say  about  kissing 
and  similar  facts,  the  most  important  of  all.  Their  lord- 
ships would,  therefore,  conclude  with  him  that  they  did 
not  happen.  The  ciiptain,  on  the  other  hand,  stated 
that  it  was  on  a  gun,  and  not  at  the  tuainmast,  that  the 
Qaeen  sat  on  Bergauii's  knee.  But  did  they  speak  to  the 
same  time?  Yes,  for  the  captain  ssaid  the  maie  saw  it  at 
the  same  time.  The  mate,  however,  had  not  seen  it ; 
and  his  Warned  friends  had  not  dared  to  ask  him  any 
questions  respecting  it,  because  the  captain  ht<d  not  had 
lime  to  be  trained  sufficiently.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
merely  mentioned  these  circumstances,  to  show  that  the 
story  could  not  be  true,  because,  if  it  were,  such  differ- 
ences would  be  impossible.  Yet  those  pure,  fastidious, 
and  good  scrupulous  witnesses,  from  places  chaste  and  sa- 
cred as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall — from  Messina 
and  Naples — displayed  a  nicety  of  moral  caution  that 
was  exceedingly  exemplary.  The  captain,  because  the 
Queen  was  seen  leaning  over  Bergami  without  touching 
him,  desired  the  mate  to  go  away,  because,  on  account  of 
their  relation  as  master  and  mate,  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect bis  morals,  and  also  because  the  ties  of  blood  im- 
posed a  respoDsib/Jitj  upon  his  conscience.  TV\^te?vi\e 
he  wopid  aot  let  his  mate  be  near  that  part  o?  xX^e  ?\\\^ 
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He  never  said  that  the  Queen  wished  him  to  withdraWi 
or  that  there  had  been  any  order  form  Bergami ;  tb^ 
guilty  pair  cared  not  who  saw  them:  but  the  virtaoos 
Gargiulo/ reviving,  in   the   modern   Mediterranean^' a 
nicer  sense  of  purity  than  the  ancient  ocean  there  had 
ever  seen,  would  not  allow  his  relation  to  view  such  i^ 
pair  ;  for  when  they  were  so  near  they  might  touch,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  mate  Paturzo.    There  might 
be  those  who  believed  all  this;  he  could  not  account  for 
the  belief  of  some;  but  if  there  were  not  another  thing 
to  be  objected  to  Gargiulo  and  his  mate,  this  was  su^ 
iicient  to  prove  that  their  testimony  was  not  true.     This 
was  all  invented^  or  fabricated   and   gross   falsehood. 
The  captain  meant  to  improve  the  case,  to  take  in  cau- 
tious minds;  perhaps  to  increase  his  claim  to  enlarge 
the  uncertainties,  which  with  loyalty  were  greater  than 
certainties;  to   improve   his  chance  of  obtaining   the 
1,300/.  for  which  he  had  come  over  to  this  country^ 
But  one  more  statement  of  this  witness  he  would  men- 
tion, and  then  he  should  be  done.     He  held  up  these 
witnesses  as  models  of  perfect  art,  as  well  finished  ex- 
ample^ of  their  kind,  as  the  best  paid,  and  altogether 
such  as  ought  to  be  esteemed  very  crack   specimens, 
displaying  zeal  in  proportion  to  the  much  they  had  re* 
ceived,  and  the  more  they  expected.     But  happily  there 
were  limits  to  this  art,  as  to  all  human  arts;  and  if  there 
were   not,  God  pity   the  innocent   against  whom  this 
mighty  art  might  be  directed.     It  was  found  here  that 
the  accomplished  swearers  could  not  make  their  testi- 
monies tally  without  communication  after  the  first  had 
gone  through  his  examination,  and  before  the  other  was 
begun  to  be  examined.     But  the  master  and  mate  were 
evidently  descendants^  lineal  descendants,  of  the  doctors 
of  Bologna.    They  were  afraid  to  have  it  thought  that 
they  had  spoken  together  on  the  subject  of  their  evi- 
dence.  They  were  living  together,  lodged  together  in 
the   same    magazine,   breakfasted    together    that  very 
morning;  yet,  with  all  this,  from  a  degree  of  care  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  nearest  relations,  and  which  he 
wished  all  relations  observed,  they  never  entered  on  this 
subject,  and  that  a  subject  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  every  mind  in  the  kingdom.    This  was  not  peculiar 
to  them,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  stated  was  pe- 
culiar.   '*  I  am  not  the  man  to  speak  of  such  a  subject," 
replied  the  captain.  Why  i    *'  It  would  no(  be  deceuf^ 
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il  would  not  be  fitting  that  I  should  say  aujlbiog  out  of 
doors  of  what  I  have  been  asked  here/^  Did  you  ever 
speak  to  the  mate  oH  ii  ?— *''  O  never^  oever/^  Did  you 
agree  that  you  shoutd  not  speak  of  it  i  Did  you  deter- 
mine that  you  should  not  say  any  thing  of  it,  and  agree 
thus  ? — '^  You  and  I  comiog  here  upon  one  subject  mqsi 
not  mention  that  subjeci  the  one  to  the  other/^  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  knew  not  whether  the  witness  had 
understood  this  question,  but  his  answer  had  been 
^'  Yes.'^  One  general  remark  upon  this  point  yielded 
much  satisfaction  and  consolaiion.  Whatever  injury 
this  inquiry  might  do  to  the  highest  and  most  illus« 
trious  persons,  whatever   mischief  to  the  conduct  and 

?[ood  case  of  social  life  might  arise  for  some  time  to  come 
irom  the  details  brought  forward,  one  spot,  one  little 
land  of  Goshen,  was  sacred  and  pure  from  con- 
tamination. From  all  the  impurities  which  offended 
the  delicate — alarmed  monarchs — and  went  so  well 
nigh  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  nation>  one 
spot  was  safe ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  that  spot  was  no 
other  than  Cotton*garden,  in  this  very  vicinity.  Let 
no  person  suppose  that  the  danger  was  so  great  as  it  had 
be^n  represented,  or  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  as* 
sertion  that  the  island  was  flooded  with  impurity  and 
indecency  ;  for  Colton-garden  was  pure  and  uncontA- 
minated*  Of  all  the  unclean  horrors  which  had  beejn 
conjured  up,  it  turned  out  that  not  one  whisper  was 
heard  in  Cotton-garden.  There  not  a  word  was  spoken^ 
even  remotely  connected  with  a  matter  which  so  much 
vitiated  the  mind,  and  which  debased,  he  would  say,  the 
reputation  of  this  country.  If  their  lordships  chose  to 
believe  this,  far  was  it  from  him  to  interrupt  a  delusion 
so  pleasing;  it  was  delightful  for  the  mind  to  repose  on 
such  a  spot.  If  they  disbelieved  it,  they  must  believe 
something  else,  and  that  was— that  all  the  witnesses 
in  this  depot  were  perjured  again  and  again.  The 
course  of  his  observations  had  now  brought  him  to  some 
personages,  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  cap- 
tain and  mate,  however  pompously  introduced  by  the 
Solicitor-General— he  meant  Demont  and  Sacchi.  He 
trusted  that  he  should  be  excused  for  coupling  them, 
united  as  they  seemed  to  be  by  the  closest  ties, 
and  resembling  each  other  as  they  did  in  some  of  the 
most  material  particulars  of  their  history.  Both  l\'<\d 
}}ved  under  the^roof  o(  the  Queen— both  VvslA  euio'^^^ 
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b«r  bouDly, — both  had.  fo^i^  reluctantly  ditmissed^  and 
both,  bvd  solicited  to  be  taken  hack  into  place  and  fa* 
voant-r-rTh^  bo49jds  ,tb^t  originally  united  them  had  sab* 
spq'u^^tly*  coatinued-T-tbey  had  lifed  in  the  greatest  ii3> 
timacy^  qot  bss  in  th^ic  native  moiintaina  of  Switzer- 
land than  in  Englacrd;  they  bad  remained  here  nearly 
for  th^  «.aipe  pi^riod  of  time^  above  1%  months,  and  thnae 
months  had  been  occupied  by  them  in  a  manner. bast 
calcul^te;d  tp.  fit  theui  for  the  service  of  their  employers^ 
in  obtaining'  a  knowledge  of  the  classic  writers  of  our 
island^  through. an  ^iccgrate  study  of  our  language.  In^ 
ciden^alJy  thia  gave  them  a  great  advantage — only  ia* 
eidentajily — for^  modestly,  tbey  did  not  brag  of  their 
profiAi^ncy,  but.  availed  themselves  of  the- assistance  of 
an  interpreter,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  pre* 
paring  an  answer  to  the  question  they  had  understood; 
.while  the  interpreter  was  furobhing  them  with  a  need* 
less  translation.  The  other  points  of  resemblance  were 
many,  and  he  would  not  further  dwell  upon  them  in 
particular,  because  they  would  be  illustrated  as  he  pro* 
ceeded.  He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  their 
,  lordships  of  what  sort  of  person  Mademoiselle  De- 
ment described  herself  to  be,  because  it  signified  very 
little  what  he  should  be  able  to. prove  her^  compared 
with  what. she  had  proved  herself.  He  would  take  her 
own  accou<nt,  and  he  could  hardly  wish  for  more,  though 
she  n?ight  well  wish  it  less  with  the  most  oi^dinary  re* 
gard  for  her  own  safety,  not  to  mention  the  sanctity  of 
truth.  She  ^as  a  person  of  romantic  disposition,  natu* 
rally  implanted,  and  certainly  improved  by  her  practice 
in  the  world.  She  was  an  enemy  to  marriage,  as  she 
stated  in  ber  letters.,  and  did  not  like  mankind  in  the 
abstract,  whatever  she  might  do  in  the  particular—* 
arnica  vmnibus  quamlibtt  inimica  perhaps  she  might  turn 
out  to  be  in  the  end.  However,  she  hated  mankind  ia 
the  abstract,  only  making  an  exception  in  favour  of 
sucb  a  near  friend  as  Sacchi,  whom  she  dignified  by  the 
title  of  «nu  Italian  gentleman,  though,  he,  ungrateful 
man,  would  not  return  the  compliment  by  acknowledg« 
ing  her  to  be  a  countess.  Marriage,  she  said,  she  did  not 
like — she  loved  liberty,  ^' the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  li- 
berty/'—and  in  pursuit  of  her  among  her  native  bills 
their  lordships  would  Dot  fail  to  see  into  what  company 
dbe  bad  ii^illen.  Were  these  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
accomplishment&.^f  this  l/ady  ?    By  no  jnaean^;  she  was 
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tbtf  most  perfect  specimen,  the  most  finished  model,  of 
4  waitingmaidy  the  world  had  ever  seen  :  none  of  her 
Qi^a  writers,  and  none;  of  onrs,  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had 
Studied,  bad  given  such  a  pattern  for  imitation ;  Molier^ 
Le  Sage,  Gongreve,  and  Gibber,  htid  all  fallen  far  short 
of  ihis  admirable  original.  He  did  not  mean  that  all 
her  qualifications  had  been  developed  at  once ;  some  of 
them  .had  gradually  made  their  appearance  under  the 
crosspexamiDation  of  Mr.  Williams,  when  she  showed 
that  her  education  had  done  honour  to  her  natural  abi- 
litiea;  she  had  shown  that  she  was  gifted  with  great  cir*' 
cumspection,  that  she  possessed  much  readiness  in  ad- 
jostittg  one  part  of  her  evidence  with  another,  and  great 
skill,  if  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  allowed  it,  in  blinding 
and  deluding  her  hearers.  She  evinced  not  a  little  rea- 
diness in  reconciling  the  story  she  had  told  with  thecon- 
tenta  of  the  letters  produced,  which  letters  she  had  not 
forgotten,  though  she  did  not  know  that  they  were  still 
in  existence  to  be  produced  against  her.  Had  she  been 
aware  of  their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons  known 
tbeir  contents,  their  lordships  would  never  have  heard  of 
her:  ebe  would  never  have  been  produced  as  a  witness, 
bat  woqld  have  been  shipped  off,  as  many  others  had 
been,  like  so  much  fresh  meat  or  live  lumber  for  their 
native  country.  But  her  constant  mode  was  to  deal  in 
double  emtendres;  Sacchi  did  the  same,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  ktiow  what  they  really  meant :  to  them  in- 
deed might  be  applied  what  formerly  had  been  said  of 
the  Greek»-«/r}6tfo  illis  litteraSf  do  multarum  artium  dk- 
dplinam,  non  adimo  sertnonis  Irporem,  ingeniorum  acnmen, 
iicendi  copiam :  denique  etiam,  nqua  sibi  alia  sumunt,non 
tepmgno  :  testimimiorum  religionem^  etjidtm  tiunquam  ista 
natio  coluit :  toiiusque  hujusce  ret  qua:  sit  vis,  qua  aucto- 
ritns,  quod  pondus,  ignorant.  But  the  candour  of  De- 
ment had  been  praised,  and  why  ?  Because  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  turned  away  for  a  story  which 
proved  to  be  false.  He  had  heard  her  applauded  for 
other  things,  and  especially  where  she  said  that  she  was 
sincere  in  some  of  the  applauses  she  bestowed  upon  the 
Queen.  In  the  same  way  she  had  been  asked  ^'  whether 
she  had  not  been  in  want  of  money  f— Never,  Did  you 
not  write  to  your  sister  that  you  were  in  want  of  money  f— 
That  iD«y  be  ao  ;  but  if  it  were  it  was  not  true.''  This 
was  called  candour,  and  though  in  r€rum  naCura  vheT^ 
nigbi  b&ao  cdanexioo  between  truth  and  her  s\«L\^ta^x\\%> 
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and  though  B  thing's  being  false  did  not  prevent  bet 
either  from  writing  or  speaking  h,  yet  to  his  no  siBBllas^ 
lonishtnenft  he  had  heard  her  evidence  praised  for  <its 
fciirness  by  persons  of  moderate  abilities.  He  need 
hardly  remind  their  lordships,  or  indeed  any  man  irhos^ 
capacity  was  above  that  of  the  brute  animals  he  abased 
by  using,  what  titter  nonsense  those  talked  who  applattd* 
ed  the  evidence  of  thrs  witness  for  its  candour.  De- 
ment asserted  that  she  was  insincere— she  allowed  that 
she  had  told  numerous  falsehoods;  and  what  praise  was 
due  to  that  ingenuousness  with  which  she  told  the  Hoose 
that  she  dealt  wholesale  in  untruth^  and  that  no  depend* 
ance  could  be  placed  on  a  syllable  that  fell  from  her 
}ips.^  Yet^  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  so  captivat* 
ing,  so  seductive^  a  blandishment  wasthis^  that  it  blind- 
ed her  judges  to  her  faults,  and  opened  their  ear»  to  all 
the  tales  of  so  accomplished  and  ingenious  a  liar*  la 
any  body  but  a  witness  candour  might  be  approved ; 
•but  here,  "Pure,  dear,  innocent  Swiss  Shepherdess,  bow 
rngenuous  thou  art!*'  was  the  cry,  and  immediately 
all  that  she  uttered  was  to  be  believed.  Certainly  the 
strangest  of  all  reasons  for  giving  credit  to  a  witness- was 
to  cite  her  candour  in  admitting  that  in  no  respect  she 
deserved  ft.  Look  at  her  letters,  and  at  the  explanations 
she  had  offered  of  them.  He  would  not  go  through  the 
details^  but  every  man  must  be  convinced  that  those  ex- 
planations were  impossible:  they  did  not  in  any  respect 
tally  with  what  appeared  in  black  and  white— her  gloss 
did  not  suit  her  text :  they  were  wholly  inconsistent, 
and  the  clear  contents  of  the  four  corners  of  .the  docu<^ 
ment  showed  that  what  she  was  stating  was  untrue.  The 
letters  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  quite  intelligible, 
^nd  her  key  did  not  fit  her  cipher:  the  matter  only  be<* 
came  doubtful  as  she  enveloped  it-  in  falsehood  by  the 
inventions  of  the  moment,  by  her  extempore  endeavours 
to  get  rid  of  the  indispntable  meaning  of  her  own  hand- 
writing. A  plain  honest  witness  would  know  how  to 
deal  with  these  things,  and  would  not  entangle  himself 
in  the  miserable  webs  of  this  dirty*working  creature. 
The  sense  of  the  letters  was  plain  and  obvious,  and  he 
prayed  to  God  that  their  lordships  might  so  believe  it, 
tind  might  not  stand  a  solitary  exception  to  the  convic* 
tiou^  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  hoped  that  they 
:woutd  believe  that  this  woman  was  sincere  in  her 
•praises  of  the  Qaeen  ;  that  she  spoke  in  her  Letters  the 
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UogURge  of  her  beart^  and  that  her  notions  liad 
oftly  been  changed  ag  her  luind^  became  corrupted^ 
.wheD  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other  conspirators 
against  her  illustrious  mistress.  Anotlier  feature  of  this 
Jadj't  character  he  had  nearly  forgotten — her  affection 
for  her  sisters.  The  principle  of  her  couduciy  if  she  were 
believed,  had  been  anxiety  on  this  account:  yet  how 
had  she  proceeded  i  She  had  done  her  utmost  to  secure 
one  of  these  innocents,  of  the  age  of  17  or  18^  in  a  house, 
which,  if  her  story  were  now  credited,  instead  of  being 
called  a  palace,  deserved  only  the  name  of  a  brothel. 
Yet  she  had  been  content  herself  to  submit  to  the  con- 
tamioatioQ  because  the  mercenary  Swiss  described  her- 
self as  setting  the  profits  of  her  place  against  its  dis- 
grace,  as  the  Roman  emperor  did  the  money  he  obtained 
from  a  filthy  imposition.  She  allowed  that  it  was  worse 
than  an  ordinary  brothel,  yet  one  of  her  sisters  of  15, 
and  the  other  of  17^  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  were 
both  to  be  introduced  into  it  in  creditable  and  com- 
fortable situations.  Such  was  Demont  by  her  own  ac* 
count;  but  who  would  believe  her  so  badf  No  woman 
could  be  so  bad;  yet  she  insisted  that  she  was,  because 
her  own  letters  were  produced  against  her.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  she  had  given  her  evidence  in  utter  igno- 
rance that  her  handwriting  could  be  brouj>ht  forward  in 
contradiction.  In  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Sacchi, 
there  was  one  very  pleasiiig  symptom  well  deserving 
Dotice :  it  was  connected  with  the  reception  it  had  ob- 
lained,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  a  false  estimation  had 
been  endeavoured  to  be  given  to  it.  It  showed  how  the 
age  was  improving— how  it  was  rising  above  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  a  few  years  ago,  against  the  French  and 
their  leader.  He  remembered  the  day  when  few  persons 
would  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  a  principal  wit- 
ness in  any  case,  much  less  in  one  of  this  delicate  na- 
ture^ who  bad  been  a  soldier  of  Buonaparte,  who  had 
served  during  many  campaigns  with  him,  and  who  had 
been  promoted  by  that  Corsican  usurper— -that  revolu- 
tionary adventurer— that  tyrannical  chief:  then  a  French 
hussar  would  have  almost  been  considered  another  name 
for  every  thing  that  was  profligate  and  abandoned. 
However,  against  the  Queen  of  England  he  was  thought 
a  witness  good  enough  ;  and,  coming  to  England,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  genilemai\\  -Awd 
be  that  bad  beea  once  a  common  soldier  \w  vV\e  ^i^^svOok 
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Qoeen^  was  broughi  forward  as  a  person  on  whose  testi- 
mony tbe  utmost  reliance  might  be  reposed.  He^MT. 
Brougham)  did  nor  object  to  him  that  he  bad  beieti  a 
soldier,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  tli^at  the  ItaliiaM 
in  the  French  army^  and  especially  those  from  the  nbftti 
of  Italy,  were  usually  the  most  scrupulous  of  mankind. 
Sactihi^  too,  dealt  in  his  double  cntendres;  betides,  fife 
had  gone  by  three  whole  names  and  a  diminutive;  twb 
of  them  were  known,  and  one  yet  unknown,  but  by  thi^ 
names  and  a  half  had  he  gone.  When  he  came  intt>' 
this  country,  and  was  within  the  four  seas  with  Demont, 
be  began  his  double  entendres^  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  one  any  more  than  with  one  name :  he  had  jgot  infb 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  double  entendres ;  and  accord- 
ingly  his  first  was,  that  he  had  cotne  here  in  the  iServlc^ 
of  a  Spanish  family ;  his  second  regarded  a  lawsuit, 
which  had  occasioned  his  visit  to  England.  He  stoiitiy 
denied,  however,  that  he  received  any  pay  from  his  pre- 
sent Employers ;  yet  having  been  very  unwillingly  turned 
away  by  the  Queen  from  the  low  office  of  a  courier  or 
ecjuerry,  he  came  to  England,  and  lived  like  a  gentleman 
of  forti^ne.  He  resembled  Demont  in  another  respect 
-^they  both  showed  the  same  want  of  connexion  be- 
tween their  speaking  and  writing.  He  was  asked  how 
much  money  he  had  had  at  his  banker's  at  Lausanne, 
and  he  answered  50  Napoleons.  *'  Had  you  never  any 
more  ?— Positively  not.*'  He  Was  then  asked  whether 
he  had  never  said  that  he  had  had  more?  What  would 
have  been  the  natural  answer,  if  any  man  bad  ventured 
to  put  such  a  question  to  one  of  their  lordships  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  reply?  **  Certainly  hot;"  becausie 
it  had  already  been  stated  that  no  more  than  50  Napo- 
leons were,  in  fact,  at  the  banker's.  A  letter  vris  then 
shown  to  the  witness,  and  he  was  asked,  whether  he  had 
ever  said  (for  he,  Mr.  Brougham,  was  not  allowed  to  ask 
whether  he  had  ever  represented)  that  he  had  been  in  a 
miserable  situation,  and  had  taxed  himself  with  ingrati- 
tude, and  wished  lo  be  restored  to  favour.  He  answered, 
never;  and  that  he  never  had  been  in  a  destitute  situa- 
tion. The  next  question  was,  *'  Were  you  ever  in  a 
situation  to  require  compassion  ?*— Never.**  *'  Did  you 
ever  ask  any  body  to  take  compassion  on  your  situation  ? 
•fc-J-That  may  be  so.*'    *'  Are  these  letters  yoot  handwrit- 
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the  pUinetiteJriQjB,  that  be  had.  taxed  himself  with  ipgrit« 
titode i  and  ^et  this  hooest  man,  this  soldier  of  BaQQa<^ 
|mne,. sheltered  himself  aoder  the  word  '^  say''— and  be- 
cause he  had  only  written  that  he  was  in  a  distressed 
situatioDi  he  swore  that  he  had  never  said  it.  Would 
aoy  honest  man  think^  that  such  a  pitiful  quibble  would 
avail  him  under  such  circumstances?  But  their  lord^ 
ships  would  remember  what  passed  afterwards;  for  b« 
now  came  to  a  providential  accident^  if  he  might  use 
^uch  contradictory  terms  in  compliance  with  the  com^ 
moQ  understanding  of  them.  He  now  came  to  an  acci* 
dentf  which  he  called  a  Providence  in  favour  of  inno^ 
ceace,  which  jyas  always  the  care  of  Providence.  Sacchi 
was  asked — ''  why  did  you  change  your  name?"  and  h« 
replied—^''  on  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened, 
and  which  made  me  know  I  should  run  a  risk."  **  Whea 
did  you  change  your  name?"  The  answer  well  deserved 
observation.  "  A  year  ago."  When  he  gave  his  first  repij^ 
be  did  not  recollect  that  the  tumult  at  Dover  took  place 
in  1820,  and  that  he  changed  his  name  in  July>  1819,  be^ 
fore  he  came  to  this  country.  This  was  a  providential 
circumstance,  by  which  conspiracies  were  detected,  and 
without  which  every  one  of  their  lordships  might  be  a 
victim  to*morrow«  He  called  upon  the  House  to  give 
due  weight  to  this  observation,  and  to  mark  how  it  waa 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  in  page  459.  (Ch.  p.  499.> 
The  Attorney-'-General,  very  judiciously  seeing  its  con^ 
sequences,  did  not  pursue  this  inquiry  ;  but  some  of  their 
lordships  continued  it:  and  thus  a  perfect  picture  was 
drawn  of  a  shuffling  witness,  prevaricating  and  beating 
about  the  bush,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  an  unlucky  slip,  by  which  the  whole  credit  of  his  tes* 
timony  was  overthrown*  The  confusion^  the  embarrass- 
ment, the  perplexity,  of  Sacchii  on  this  occasion,  could 
not  have  been  forgotten.  He  was  asked  at  what  time  hti 
had  changed  his  name  i  He  answered — '*  Four  or  five 
days  before  I  set  out  for  England.  When  was  that?— * 
In  the  month  of  July,  last  year.  What  was  your  motive 
for  taking  that  name,  at  that  time,  at  Paris  ?«— To  shelter 
myself  against  any  inconvenience  that  might  happen, 
what  tumult  had  taken  place  at  that  time,  to  induce 
yoQ  to  change  your  name  P-*-[  was  warned  that  the  wit- 
nesses against  the  Queen  might  run  some  risk,  if  they 
were  known.     Had  you  been  informed  ihat  \V\e^  Vii\di 
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then.''  An  opportunity  was  now  affordedf  of  which  iear 
honest  witness  would  have  availed  himself,  of  explaining 
the  whole  fac^,  for  his  former  question  and  answer  upon 
this  point  were  read  over  to  him.  Sacchi,  however^  had 
only  involved  hioiself  in  new  difficulttes,  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  escape  from  those  he  had  already  encountered  ; 
be  stated^  that,  whjle  at  Paris,  a  gentleman  came;  ao« 
compaoied  by  Krouse,  and  told  him>  that  il  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  change  his  name,  because  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  come  to  England  in  his  own. 
''  Did  he  tt^ll  you  that  any  tumult  had  taken  plac^f-^ 
He  told  roe  some  tumult,  some  disorder/'  '' On  what 
occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place?— He 
told  roe  nothing  else.**  Being  further  pressed  upon  this 
point,  he  had  resorted  to  the  invariable  expedient  of 
witnesses^  when  driven  into  a  corner^  by  stating,  ''  I 
have  repeated  what  that  gentleman  told  me.''  He  (Mr, 
iBrougham)  could  not  deny  what  Sacchi  might  have 
imagined  ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  as  impossible  that 
any  gentleman^  known  or  unknown^  could  at  that  period 
have  given  him  this  information,  as  that  any  man  should, 
by  chance,  have  written  the  iFiad.  He  was  afraid  that 
their  lordships  did  not  feel  this  point  with  the  force  it 
deserved  :  of  course,  at  the  present  moment,  every  body 
talked  of  tumults  at  home,  on  the  arrival  of  witnesses 
against  the  Queen  ;  but  going  back  to  July,  1819^  when 
Sacchi  first  changed  his  name,  what  man,  in  his  most 
fanciful  mood,  ever  dreamt  that  such  a  tumult  would 
occur  in  1820?  In  fact,  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
invention  by  the  witness  to.  cover  his  retreat  from  a  posi« 
tion  in  which  he  had  been  unwarily  entrapped,  it  was 
only  by  such  circumstances  as  these  that  perjuries  were 
detected;  and  this  led  him  to  remark,  that  if  witnesses 
were  convicted  of  untrue  swearing  on  collateral  points, 
bow  trivial  soever  they  might  be,  it  put  an  end  to  alf 
their  credibility  in  the  main  facts  of  the  conspiracy. 
One  of  these: main  facts,  as  far  as  related  to  the  evkjledce 
of  Sacchi  and  Rastelli,  another  discharged  courier,  was 
of  a  nature  so  disgusting  and  oSensive,^  that  he  felt  it 
difficult  even  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Did 
their  lordships  think  it  very  likely  that  any  woman — he 
might  almost  say  the  most  miserable  prostitute  dis- 
charged from  Bridewell««*would  Commit,  in  the  face  of^ 
/>peo  day,  what  had  been  charged  against  the  Queen  by 
MasieUii    Wouid  they,  belie ve,  that  with   the   know* 
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ledge  that  a  courier  was  travelling  by  the  side  of  tht 
carriage^  the  blinds  of  which  might  be  raised,  the  Queen 
would  run  the  risk  of  blasting  her  character,  even  among 
the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex,  by  going  to  sleep  in  tht 
positioQ  descrrbed  by  Sacchi  as  that  in  which  he  bad 
discovered  the  Princess  and  her  chamberlain  i  But  the 
credulity  of  the  House  must  be  stcetched  yet  many  de^ 
grees;  for  if  ic  could  persuade  itself  that  this  had-  hap* 
pened  once,  it  would  be  nothing  to  what  Sacchi  haid 
swora  he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing,  agaia 
and  Again.  He  (Mr.  Broligham}  appealed  to  their  lordr 
ships,  whether  this  story  had  the  smallest  appearance  of 
probability  ;  whether,  unless  the  parties  were  absolutely 
lusaue,  such  conduct  could  be  accounted  for.  He  was 
now  saying  nothing  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
thing,  at  a  time  when  the  carriage  was  travelling  at  tba 
rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over  such  roads  as  are 
found  iQ  that  part  of  Italy,  with  tlieir  hands  placed  across 
each  other,  while  the  parties  were  both  fast  asleep,  and, 
of  course,  without  any  power  over  their  limbs.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  would  require  the  evidence  of  (ihiio* 
sophers,  who  had  witnessed  an  experiment  so  new  and  so 
strange.  The  witness  had  not  ventured  upon  any  de* 
scription  of  the  carriage,  excepting  that  it  had  cur  tains  : 
but  what  would  their  lordships  say,  if  it  should  be  proved 
to  have  been  an  English  carriage,  with  glass  and  spring 
blinds?  What  if  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  showed,  that  the 
blinds  could  not  be  raised  without  opening  the  door  to 
get  at  the  springs  upon  the  inside;  and  still  more,  what 
if  he  should  prove  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  who 
went  on  that  journey  f  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  prove  this;  on  the  contrary^  he  dejAied 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Why  bad  not.tbfS 
other  side  established  their  case,  and  if  cast  off  servants 
would  not  afford  them  a  sufficient  evidence,  whv  had 
they  not  resorted  to  those  still  in  attendance  upon  her 
Majesty  i  He  again  entreated  their  lordships  to  remetn.- 
ber — for  it  was  a  cardinal  point,  that  opght  not  he'tof«» 
gotten**— that  an  accuser  was  not  relieved  from  producing 
sufficient  evidence,  because  good  witnesses  were  to. be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  accused.  He  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  tlie  accused  to  produce  those  witnesses  ;  for  it 
was  the  business  of  the  accuser  to  establish  guilt,  by  all 
the  evidence  he  could  produce.  But  wv\^  vh^v^i>\w>j  ovV\^^ 
penoa  in   the  carriage  i   '*  Nqu  mi  ricordy!*'    >n«.^  \)afe 
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MBwer  of  Sacchi^  adopting  the  language  of  fbe  €^1e^ 
brated  M«j6chi :  and  this  question  was  not  pnc  to  hioi 
)>y  surprise,  nor  was  it  a  pojnt  that  might  hare  escaped 
his  nieiiK>ry.  It  was  a  thing  lie  could  not  have  rar* 
gotten :  be  must  have  nii^de  tb^  observi^ion,  whether 
there  was  i^ny  other  person  present,  while  tb<  Qtfeen  and 
her  chamheriain  were  lying  there  exposed.  In  flie  next 
plade,  after  a  person  had  witnessed  such  a  scene,  was  it 
likely,  that  from  that  moment  his  lips  should  be  hermeW 
tically  sealed  ?-rthat  be  should  never  even  whisperitto 
«ny  person  i — that  he  should  never  dream  of  confiding 
it  *to  the  willing  ear  of  the  gentle,  romantic,  and  sym^ 
pathetic  Demont  i  He  bad  long  enjoyed  a  soft  inteiv 
course  with  her,  both  here  and  abroad !  and  if  be  nevef 
whispered  it  to  her^^  it  nq  fioubt  arose  from  that  tartreme 
delicacy  which  prevailed  between  them,  to  a  degree  an^ 
known  in  regions  less  pure  and  refined.  Wnen-  the 
question  was  put  to  him,  whether  be  had  not  related  it  t^ 
any  one,  be  pursued  that  co\irse  which  he  thought  most 
safe  and  best  calculated  to  screen  him  from  contradict 
tion ; — '*  (  told  it  to  people."  said  he,  *'  but  I  cannot  re^ 
collect  any  one  to  whom  I  told  it."  Slid  not  any  man 
perceiye,  that  if  such  a  thing  had  passed;,  ai>d  he  had 
heen  an*  eye-witness  of  it,  and  had  afterwards  related 
It  to  any  one,  the  witness  could  not  have  failed  to  re« 
collect  to  whom  he  had  so  told  iti^  He  bad  now  come 
to  Kress's  story  of  what  happened  at  Carbruhe. 
'  Marl  Grey,  here  interposed,  observing  that,  four  o'clock,, 
the  hour  appointed  for  adjourning,  had  arrived  ;  and  the 
kavned  coqnsel  diH  not  appear  to  have  arrived  near  htn 
conclusion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  if  ^n  e^^tension  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
concluaion,  the  House  would  probably  pot  have  object^, 
ed  to 'proceeding ;  but  that,  in  the  presepC  instance,  di4 
not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Th^  Lord'Chancellor  added,  that  it  wo^ld  be  impo!^ 
fible  for  counsel  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  if  they  were 
limited  within  any  specified  time.  He  thought  it  much 
hetter  tbi^t  the  Hout;e  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow. — 
Adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 

SECOND  DAY.— October  4.. 

4bout  ten  o'clock  the  House  wa^  called  over^  and  scr 
Teral  peers  who,  were  absent  were  excused  on  account  of 
JMdiapositioQ. 
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A  fetstleman  from  the  Treasury  presented  copies  olF 
idl  the  coramuoicarions  between  the  Lords  of  the  Trea^ 
nary  and  her  Majesty's  coansel  and  agents^  on  the  Buh« 
ject  of  the  pecutiiary  sapplies  for  decaying  the  charges 
of  the  Queen's  defence^ — ^Tbese  papers  were  ordered  pt 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Durnley  said,  tj^at  he  iKd  not  oonaider 
fbe  accounts  now  laid  en  ibe  table  satisfactory •  Ttaet 
were  liaitted  to  the  supplies  granted  to  defray  theQveen^ 
charges,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
proeectition,  A  general  accoiMt  of  the  whole  iexpeodi^- 
ture  ought  to  be  produced. 

Ltwrd  EPskine  cx)ncurred  in  opinion  with  bjs  noble 
friend  tbat.an  accomt^f  the  whole  expense  ought  to  bt 
kid  on  the  Mble. 

Counsel  ^^erc  then  ordered  to  be  called  in,  and  the 
Jjord^ChanceUor  desired  Mr.  Brougham  to  prooeed  wi4h 
the  statement  which  he  had  broken  off  yesterday. 

Afr,  Brougham  then  resumed  bis  speech  :-^He  begaa 
by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  description  of  the  wit* 
Besses.  It  was  most  extraordinary^  that  with  no  want 
of  care  in  getting  up  the  case^  and  ao  want  of  sagacity 
in  its  preparation — for  great  display  of  skill  and  ma* 
fiagenaent  appeared  in  ^Tits  parts — that  with  boundless 
resoitroes  to  bring  into  play,  those  who  conducted  it  had 
chosen  to  select  their  testimony  almost  exclusively  frott 
one  division  of  Europe.  This  was  evident  on  merely 
feadiog  the  names  of  the  witnesses ;  and  it  certainly 
#rgned  a  greilt  want  of  the  required  talent  in  other  coun- 
tries, when  those  who  had  to  look  for  qualified  persons 
confined  themselves  so  closely  to  one.  Why  such  un- 
fairness to  different  states^  and  such  a  contrast  between 
ihe  number  from  Italy  and  other  countries  ?  The  whoi^ 
qf  the  Italian  states  appeared  to  be  fully  represented  by 
deputies  of  the  lower  orders^  it  was  triie,  or  rather  of 
the  lowest.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  he  found  a  la^ 
mentable  scarcity.  From  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
only  one  deputy  appears-— only  one  nymph  for  the  whole 
Helvetic  coiifederatiop.  Iti  nke  manner^  he  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  circles  of  Germany  were  also  repre^ 
sented  by  one  person^  and  that  person  was  a  German 
chambermaid.  This  was  more  remarkable,  as  her  Ma* 
jesty  had  travelled  through  so  much  of  that  coantry. 
From  the  capita)  of  Austria  no  repre^nlal\\e  si^^'^e^x^^ 
aod  from  her  ATajesij's  native  country ,  vi^a«e  ^nw^ 
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best  known-^from  that  cbaotry  which  had  been  her 
abiding  place— -tbtre  was  also  qone;  from  none  of  the 
states  of  Germany  in  which  her  Majesty  had  resided 
did  any  one  appear,  in  shorty  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  towns  at  which  her  Majesty  stopped  in 
her  passage  through  Germany,  only  one  person  had  ac* 
rived  from  that  country-— naBvely, .  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Barbara  Kress,  of  Carlsruhe.  W  hether  she  was  to  be 
called  a  chambermaid,  a  cellar-maid,  or «  maid  of -all 
work,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for  there  was  great 
doubt  as  to  her  capacity  ;  but  as  to  her  character  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  She,  however,  was  the 
only  German  witness  in  support  of  the  bill;  and,  save 
and  except  h^r  Siviss  <;olieague,  :the  worthy . Mils  D^* 
jnont,  the  only  individual,  not  an  Italian^  whqm  ^th^ 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  thought  fit  to  bring 
forward «  He  begged  their  pardon,  there  were  two  greiit 
exceptions  ;  but  tbey  were  bis  witnesses,  nottheir's,  and 
he  reserved  them  for  the  opening  of  his  c^se.  i]q  came 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  this  German 
chambermaid,  and  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  be 
found  it  necessary  to.  resort  to  the  witness  herself  for  the 
evidence  of  her  qualifications.  Nevei*,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen,  did  an  anxiety  to  fabricate  evidence 
give  rise  to  so  much  contradiction,  and  so  completely 
defeat  itself.  This  woman  had,  according  to  hpr  own 
statement,  been  in  the  reputable  and  ine;cperiepced  si-v 
tuation  of  chambermaid  of  a  German  inn  froni  her  ear* 
liest  years.  If  their  lordships  calculated  the  time  from 
what  she  had  stated  in  her  deposition,  they  would  find 
that  she  was  just  turned  of  .13  when  she  began  to  per^ 
form  the  duties  of  a  chambermaid.  In  tracing  her  bior 
grapby  it  would  be  found  that  she  states  she  waa  then  a 
servant  with  somebody,  whose  occupation  she  shows  no 
disposition  to  disclose,  but  who  turns  out  to  be  a  smi^ll 
innkeeper.  She  had  afterwards  been  in  other  piaces^ 
though  where  it  was  not  easy  to  discover,  from  the  ac* 
count  she  gave  of  herself;  but  it  was  worth  while  to 
consider  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  extracting 
from  her  any  satisfactory  account  of  herself.  She  re-v 
relates  that  she  had  been  in  such  and  such  a  place,  with 
Mr.  So-and-so — with  a  Mr.  Merway.  Occasionally, 
wheq  asked  in  what  situation  she  had  been,  she  answered, 
a  servant.  .  She  tried  to  sink  her  own  occupation  as  well 
M0  tine  busioeas  of  her  ipi^ster ;  but,  wheu  ^x^^sed^  it, 
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fioally  turns  6itt  that,  'Wherever  she  was,  except  for  tt 
short  while  whed  employed  as  a  lau^^ress  at  the  palace 
of  Batleoy  she  had  always  been  a  chambermHid  at  an 
tnn ;  and  that^  however  often  she  changed  her  place, 
abe  never  changed  her  station.  But  in  the  progress  of 
ber  evidence  she  threw  a  little  more  light  on  her  em- 
ploymeotj  and  the  nature  of  her  pretensions.  In  par- 
ticnlar,  it  appeared  in  what  manner  she  had  been  in<» 
duced  to  give  evidence,  and  to  this  he  entreated  their 
lordships'  attention,  for,  if  there  was  a  want  of  witnesses 
in  Germany,  it  was  from  no  want  of  agents  in  that 
country.  An*d  here  he  must  observe,  that  if  there  should 
prove  to  be  any  fatal  defect  in  the  case,  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  witnesses  and  their  testimony,  and  nos 
to  want  of  diligence  in  the  agents,  it  would  be 
found  that,  in  Germany,  the  agents  had  pursued  ttresys-. 
tern  regularly  acted  upon,  with  the  usual  activity  and  with 
the  command  of  the  usual  resources.  Whatever  raorti* 
fication  he  might  feel  on  recollecting  that  Englishmen 
bad  been  employed  in  the  odious  transactions  of  the 
Milan  commission,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find  that 
they  had  not  gone  the  length  of  the  German  agents,  wha 
had  indeed  far  outstripped  his  own  countrymen  in  dis- 
regard of  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  promote 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  Germany 
the  agents  were  persons  of  high  distinction.  He  found, 
for  instance,that  Baron  Grimm,  the  Wurtemberg  ambas- 
sador, the  minister  of  a  country,  the  throne  of  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  had  been 
most  active.  He  found  this  Baron  Grimm  associated* 
with  a  person  named  Reden,  now  the  Hanoverian  mi- 
nister at  Rome,  and  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  worthy  Baron  Ompteda  in  that  capacity.  This  man 
had  treated  the  Queen-consort  of  England,  who,  besides, 
was  his  Queen  as  much  as  she  was  their  lordships^,  in  such 
a  manner  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  Majesty  to 
coniinue  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  resided,  consist- 
ently wiih  the  respect  due  to  her  character.  This  Reden, 
Baron  Grimm,  and  another  person,  with  a  long  name, 
in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  had  been  active  and 
unscrupulous  agents  in  the  proceedings  to  which  their 
lordships'  attention  was  called.  The  worthy  Baron  had 
not  scrupled  to  thro|i'.  far  from  him  all  those  feelings  of 
decorum  which  were  becoming  in  private  V*\?e.  V\.>n«i\^ 
hpirerer,  potsible  tbut,  in  the  conduct  oi  A\if\ota^c^ ,  « 


laiBitier  migfat  thkik  bimMlf  juttified  for  acU  which  nm 
other  iadmdyal  would  comoiit ;  that  it  might  be  ihopgbt 
aiiowable  id  a  mioifttedr  to  do  that  which  woiild  ditgracci 
a-  privaie  man;  that  things  might  honour  him  which 
Irould.cail  dowa  reprobation  in  private  life;-,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  favour  of  bis  employers^  and  what  htf 
called  bonourflj  for  actions  which^  bad  he  not  been  ckdip- 
lomatio  agent,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  infamj 
and  diabononr.    These  ra.eo  certainly  ac^ed  as  if  thej 
bad  felt  in  the  manner  be  described  ;  as  if  they  thoagbt 
that  in  their  character  as  diplomatists  they  were  meU; 
bound  to  do  all  things  needful^  and  to  whom  all  thinn 
were  equally  good.    When  Baron  Grimm  heard  that  the 
Queen  was  coming  to  Carlsruhe^   he  was  living  there  io 
apartments  which  he  had  previously  hired*  On  her  Ma* 
jesiy's  arrival  he  artfully  gave  them  up*    To  accommo- 
daie.her  Majesty  be  kindly  left  his  residence,  and  sought 
other  lodgings.     He  changed  his  apartments  for  worse  | 
courteously^  but  yet  insidiously,  resigning  those  in  which 
he  had  lived  to  her  Majesty.     What  would  their  lord* 
ships  think  of  the  Baron's  politeness,  when  they  found 
that  the  yery  moment  the  Queen  left  the  apartments,  he 
eagerly  returned  in  pursuit  of  thesecret  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged  i    As  soon  as  her  Majesty  departed,  he 
and  another  agent,  whose  name  was  also  mentioned  by 
the  witness,  were  seen,  as  Barbara  Kress  says,  "  running 
up  and  down  the  rooms,"  prying  into  every  corner,  look-* 
ing  carefully  at  the  furniture,  and  examining  the  beds, 
and    performing   all   the   degrading  offices    which    he 
thought  could  please   his  employers,  but  which   they 
would  doubtless  despise.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  these 
men,  who  demeaned  themselves  without  scruple  to  the 
lowest  offices;     But,  active  as  the  Baron  had  been,  re* 
gardless  as  he  had  been  of  bis  own  dignity  in  the  trans*' 
actions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  be  bad  not  con- 
sented to  become  a  witness.    He  did  not  show  the  same 
boldness  in  facing  their  lordships  as  he  had  shown  readi* 
ness  in  committing  acts  elsewhere  which  called  down  re- 
probation on  his  conduct.  Here,  however,  the  Baron  waa 
not  forthcoming — here,  where,  if  Barbara  Kress  spoke 
truth,  he  would  have  been  a  most  important  witness;  for, 
having  entered  her  Majesty's  apartments  the  moment  she 
left^he  must  have  been  able  to  corrqjj^orate  the  story  told 
by  Kress,  respecting  the  state  of  the  bed,  if  she  had  stated 
the  troths  The  Baron  was,  however«p«^8ent,  and  the  only 
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witness  tbUt  coold  bit  Ibnnd  to  speAk  to  thU  extraord> 
Atry  fact  was  the  OermaQ  chambermaid.  Od  looking 
at  tbe  evidence  df  this  woman^  some  estimate  might  be 
formed  oF  her  motives  For  coming  over  to  this  coootry. 
£he  imreafs  that  she  came  to  England  from  compulsion  ; 
but>  on  tQi^nibg  to  the  next  page,  it  woaid  be  found 
that- she  was  to  be  paid;  or^  in  other  words,  to  have 
a  compensation  for  her  loss  oF  time.  But  she  repeated 
only  what  had  been  put  into  her  mouth;  she  had 
made  ao  terms— had  entered  into  no  bargain  express  ot 
implied.  She  looked  to  no  payment  For  the  evidence 
she  was  to  give.  This  was  her  first  story;  but  it  after- 
wards came  out  that  she  had  got  a  little  payment,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  it  bad  been  meted  out  was 
rtidctantly  wrung  From  her.  Their '  lordships  would 
find  the  pa^t  of  examination  he  alluded  to  in  page  193 
oF  the  printed  minutes.  (Ch.p.  MX,)  She  was  asked 
iF  ever  she  had  been  examined  beFore,  and  she  an* 
swered  she  had^  at  Hanover.  The  examination  then 
ran  thas:— "  What  did  you  get  Forgoing  to  Hanover  f— 
I  received  a  small  payment  just  For  the  time  I  had  lost. 
How  much  was  that  small  payment? — I  cannot  ex« 
actly  tell ;  it  was  little,  very  little."  Thus,  because 
the  renumeration  was  so  little,  she  could  not  re* 
collect  it.  Being  so  little,  it  might  have  been  the 
more  easily  recollected  ;  but  it  subsequently  appear- 
ed it  was  not  because  the  reward  was  little,  but  be-^ 
cause  it  was  great,  that  she  Forgot  it.  What  w'ould 
their  lordships  think  iF  it  was  Found  to  be  five  times 
greater,  ten  times  greater,  than  her  ordinary  wages  at 
the  inn  ?  What  iF  it  doubled  her  whole  yearly  wages 
at  the  inn,  perquisites  and  all  ?  When  such  was  th^  . 
amount  oF  the  sum,  would  any  person  oF  common 
understanding  place  confidence  in  her  testimony  f  Was 
she  to  be  trusted  in  her  statement  oF  Facts>  who  could 
not  recollect  receiving  For  a  trip  to  Hanover  and  back 
i^ain  to  Carlsruhe,  which  occupied  only  a  Fortnight^ 
double  what  she  could  earn  in  a  year — who,  under  such 
circumstances,  said  she  could  not  recollect  what  she  had 
Teceived,  because  it  was  so  little  ?  Would  any  man 
place  reliance  on  any  story  coming  From  such  a  source  ? 
She  also  positively  asserted  that  she  expected  no  re- 
ward. But  it  was  ^surely  enough  to  make  that  part  of 
ber  evidence  be  pronounced  false,  to  know  ihsiX.  'iVv^ 
must  have  expected  a  reward   in   Future   hota  Vv^t  ^x- 


))erience  of  the  liberality  4>f  ibe  pa»t^  '  The  sMie  tfniTO^ 
eating  iQ8QDer  followed  her  through  her  whohs  Blofy» 
The  way  in  which  she  described  b^self  %o  ba^  ldS| 
one  particular  sceoe  whieb  »he  professed  to  bate  vil^ 
nes8ed-*«*ber  alleged  message  to  the  Koom  of  ihe  CSoan* 
tess  Oldi — her  alleged  care  in  cen^iBcing  herself  thai 
the  womau  she  saw  was  the  Princess,  wben^if  her  boei* 
Bess  bad  been  in  the  room  of  the  Countess,  sbe  wobU 
have  bad  no  excuse  for  going  into  the  other  room  ••  I* 
convince  herself-^ber  assurance  in  answering  the  9flt9» 
4ion  that  it  waa  certainly  the  Prin^ese  whom  ^be  tawv 
when  there  were  other  wooieB  in  the  House,  though 
Barbara  Kress  wai  the  only  one  thought  worthy  to  ht 
brought  here  : — all  these  things  proved   that  she  Wftt 
not  satisfied  with  herself  until  she  was  convinced  thai 
«he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a.  witness  faithful  to  tbm 
ifnterests   of  her  employers.     He    had    mentioned    to 
their  lordships,   that,  to  support  the  Carlsrube  aeene^ 
Grimox  had  not  appeared  here:  but  there  were  lu any 
Athers  of  the    Queen's  suite  who    might    have   been 
called,  and   whose   absence*  argued   strongly    against 
the  truth  of  the  story.    It  was  plain,  from  the  nan*^ 
Her  in  which  Barbara  £.ress  bad  given  her  evidence^ 
and  from  the  evidence  itself,^  that  she  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  woman  that  she  saw  with  Bergami  was  the 
jQueen.    He  must  now  again  beg  their  lordships  to  re« 
cross  the  Alps  with  bios,  and,  having  dismissed  the  te»» 
timony  of  the  principal  performers,  there  remained  littlo 
to  do;  the  rest  were  mere  make-weights,  thrown  in  to 
give  colour  and  coiisiatency  to  the  fanciful  picture,  and 
lo  all  of  whom  the  sanxe  general  observations  which  kt 
had  yesterday  jiubmitted  to  their  lordships  on  the  aaturt 
of  the  whole  testimony  applied.    Nothing  was  more  re» 
lOarkable  than  tbe  general  character  and  appearance  of 
the  witnesses.    Their  employments  were  generally  of 
tbe  lowest  descriptioD,  and,  after  all  the  pains  which  bad 
been  taken  to  give  them  a  respectable  appearance  by 
new  clothing,  the  total  failure  of  iliese  endeavours  must 
bave  struck  every  one  of  their  lordships;    Two  of  ibosa 
Uritnesses  were  sailors,  and  be  wished  to^  remind  riieit 
lordships  of  these  men's  evidence    The  facts  to  wbicli 
they  swore  were  of  a  nature  which  it  was  imposttble  to 
credit.    Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  scenes  they  dee* 
cribe  could  bave  been  attended  with  such  publicity  i   H 
wa3  impoasihle  u^  canceiYe  ihat  aoy  indtviduaU  possesa* 


iigor«liiiary  oommcm  sense  woald  hav«  toinHUrily  ek^ 
fo§ed  themselves  to  the  obserTtcion  of  1 1  or  l€  persons 
in  th€  waj  these  witnesses  had  sworn.  And  were  wit*> 
aesses  to  be  believed  who  swore  that,  after  seeing  saeh 
extraordinary  things,  they  never  mentioned  them? 
JThese  assertions  had  almost  rendered  cross-examination 
■nnecessary«  One  was  asked  if  he  ever  spoke  of  wbal 
lie  had  seen  i'^*  Ves,  once.  Where  ?«— At  Milan^  to  iht 
AHnmtasioner8«  Did  yon  never  mention  it  before?-*— 
Ifever/'  It  was  the  same  with  all  the  rest.  When  Bas- 
telli  swore  to  scenes  too  disgusting  to  be  detailed — wbea 
be  swore  to  abominations  having  taken  place  in  the  face 
of  day  which  eonld  not  be  described^  and  that^  too,  in  a 
aituatioa  so  unsheltered  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
torn  his  head  without  seeing  them-— he,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses  to  these  abominations,  as  if  the  relation 
between  canse  and  effect  in  this  singular  case  was  wholly 
SQspended,  had  never  opened  his  month  on  the  subject ; 
his  lips  had  been  hermetically  sealed  till  he  was  called 
oa  by  the  commission  at  Milan.  Through  ten  long 
months  that  witness  was  silent.  Was  he  a  hermit  all 
this  time  i  Was  he  living  the  life  of  a  recluse?  Was 
there  no  mortal  ear  in  which  be  could  mention  it  i  Was 
there  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  whom  he  could  whis* 
per  it?  To  the  latter,  perhaps,  be  might  not  be  expected 
to  mention  it;  but  had  he  no  friend,  no  brother,  no  mis* 
tress,  no  common  passenger,  to  whom  he  could  mention 
it  on  the  lake?  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  no  commu-< 
nication  of  such  a  scene  would  have  been  made,  had  it 
been  true?  lie  would  show,  by  evidence,  that  the  boat- 
men of  the  lake  had  been  induced  to  tell  stories,  which 
they  admitted  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  in  conse* 
qaence  of  the  rewards  they  received  from  passengers. 
was  it  credible,  then,  that  Rastelli  would  have  been  so 
reserved  if  he  had  had  any  thing  to  tell  ?  Was  there 
one  even  ainong  their  lordships,  whose  lips  were  schooled 
to  enact  the  courtier  even  when  no  court  was  present, 
who  would  not  have  repeated  it  to  some  one  or  the  other  i 
He  professed  he  knew  not  even  a  private  gentleman^ 
who,  being  under  no  obligation  to  conceal  it,  who,  not 
being  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  would  not  have  made 
wiser  those  persons  whom  he  might  next  have  chanced 
to  converse  withal.  Yet  these  low  persons,  so  different 
£rom  the  npper  ranks,  are  so  discreet,  are  so  much  more 
Mfoa  their  guards  feel  themselvei  living  amoujg  ^^t%Q\)» 
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ef  so  mocb  purity,  that  the  mention  of  luch  facts  would 
havQ  crimsonecl  their  cheeks  with  the  glow  of  offended 
delicacy.    They  .never  mentioned  a  syllable  of  what  thej 
bad  seen  to  any  living  being.   Was  this  probable  i   Wa$ 
it  to  be  believed  ?    The.Princess  was  described  to  have 
been  seen  kissing  Bergami  in  a  boaton  the  Lake  of  Gomo^ 
as  often  as  the  wind  blew  on  it.,   Sbe  was  seen  riding  in 
a  carriage  in  a  situation,  which  cooid.not  he  mentioned 
without  a  blush.    The  facts  witnessed  were  so  striking^ 
so  unheard  of^  so  frightful,. so  portentous,  that,  if  really 
^en,  it  was  impossible  for  the  beholder  to  remain  silent 
a  single   day.     But  days,  weeks,  and  months  passed 
away,  and  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  tiUithe>pariiei 
were  called  before  the. Milan  commission*    It  was  then^ 
for  the  first  time>.  that  the  lips  of  these  persons  were  un« 
sealed.     But  he  would  not  admit  that  they  concealed 
these  extraordinary  things  for  weeks,  days,  or  even  hours. 
He  believed  they  had  concealed  it  from  the  time  when 
it  first  crossed  their  imaginations  to  act  the  partthey  bad 
performed,  from  the  time  of  their  hearing  that  othem^ 
had  been  liberally  paid,  for  slanders,  and,  resolving  to 
imitate  their  example,  until  they  repaired  to  Milan;  but 
the  concealment  was  no  longer  than  the  journey  de* 
manded  to  the  place  where  they  expected  to  obtain  tbe^ 
reward  of  their  perjury.    Id  all  this  their  lordships  would 
perceive  there  was  no  variety.    There  was  in  this  respect 
a  general  sameness  in  the  conduct  of  these  witnesses.    In 
other  respects  there  were  differences  which  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  notice«     Did  their  lordships  recollect  the 
waiter  from  Trieste,  Cuchi  ?    But  they  could  not  forget 
his  aspect,  if  they  had  his  name.    Did  they  not  recollect 
that  physiognomy-r.-the  never-to-be-^forgotten  expression 
of    that   face — those  eyes-rthat  nose— fthat  lecheroua 
mouth,  with  which  the  wretch  stood  there  to  repeat  the 
falsehoods,  the  wicked  suggestions  of  his  own  filthy 
imagination,  to  which  he  had  sworn  at  Milan  ?    Would* 
they  not  for  ever  remember  that  hoary  pander  from. 
Trieste? — the  manner  in  Mrhich  he  told  his  story — the 
haggard  look  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  in<^ 
habitant.of  the  infernal  regions,  and  which  must  have 
reminded    their   lordships  of  the  great  Italian   poet's. 
description   of  a   broad.faced   tailor  in  Hell   peeping 
and  grinning  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ?    But  the> 
testimony  of  that  wretch  would  be  contradicted.     He» 
at  all  events^  should  be  punished*  There  were  also  others: 
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that  eonld  be  reached,  but  that  man  certainly  thouM  not 
ticape.  It  wonld  be  shown,  by  evidence  above  all 
«ispicion,  that  be  had  sworn  to  falsehoods.  It  would  be 
proTed,  from  the  nature  of  the  room  and  the  situation  of 
the  doors,  that  what  that  man  had  so  solemnly  asserted 
could  not  be  true.  Taking  even  his  own  account  of  the 
foora,  it  would  be  shown  that  this  story  must  be  false; 
It  conid  be  proved  that  the  Queen  slept  only  one  night 
in  all  her  life  at  Trieste;  that,  on  the  evening  she  arrived 
there,  she  went  to  the  Opera,  as  that  witness  had  stated, 
which  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  spoked 
truth.  Her  Majesty  left  the  place  next  day,  and  never 
feturiied,  so  that  she  had  only  once  in  her  life  crossed 
the  gates  of  Trieste.  He  would  now  dismiss  those  wit- 
nesses without  further  observation.  He  had  shown  them 
by  sample,  and  the  sample  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
lordships  of  the  quality  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  filthy 
(iargo.  Then  came  the  truly  foolish  stories  of  a  picture, 
and  of  chamber  ornaments,  introduced  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  varying,  and  adding  some  little  diversity  of 
decoration  to,-  a  wearisome  and  thrice-told  tale.  Whe-* 
tber  lachimo  was  the  original  offspring  of  our  great 
Shakspeare's  mind  or  not,  their  lordships  would  readily 
^recognise  more  than  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  one  espe* 
cially,  as  the  own  brother  of  lachimo.  How  had  he  re« 
presented  himself  when  most  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
trivances against  the  honour  of  "  a  Princess  of  this 
fair  isle  ?*'-^ 

"  Away  to  Britain 
*'  Post  I  in  this  design ;  well  may  you,  Sir, 
^*  Remember  me  at  court ;  being  there  queocb'd 
*'  Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
**  'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
•*  Most  vilely  for  my  'vantage,  excellent. 
*'  And  I  did  wound  belief  in  her  renown 
"  With  tokens,  thus  and  thus  ;  averring  notes 
"  Of  chamber- hangings,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet; 
"  And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed, 
*'  That  I  returned  with  similar  proof  enough 
**  To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad." 

An  endeavour  had  been  made  here,  as  then^  to  substan- 
tiate two  different  cases  by  similar  marks  and  tokens. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  evidence  that  ill  deserved  so 
moch  of  their  lordships'  attention — having  commented 
within  narrower  limits  than  he  should  have  assigned 
under  other  circumstances  to  his  observations  ou  %\\cU  ^. 
tale^  be  had  to  solicit  tbek  attention  lo  one  or  vwo  ^\\\t.t 


0f  the  more  req^aikaUe  featiirc»of  m%^viiwi^*  He 
0boul4  iodeied  begiiiUj  of  a  grow  abandanHieD^^f  bi# 
4latjr  if  he  did  ixoi  daimy  ao  «  question  of  .this  k^dp 
fhose  advantages  for  bis  il)us|rioii8  client  wbjcb  wiHiUt 
be  yielded  as  matter  of  right  to  any  other  individual^ 
This  was  not  indeed  a. regular  bill  pf  indictment ;  it.wae 
a  charge  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  pains  ao4 
penaJtiesy  and  it  was  on  that  account  th^t  he  conceive^ 
pinaself  to  be  justified  in  requiring  evidence  of  tbie  nao^t 
ipdisputabie  character.    Now  then  for  a  closer  investir 

fatioo  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  evidence*  lCh# 
Feapoiitan  scene  was,  he  apprehended,  the  first  to  wb^i^ 
ibe  testimony  of  any  witness  called  for  the  prosemitio^ 
applied  iitself*  Here,  at  least,  the  offence  wa9  supr 
posed  to  have  been  brought  U>  its  completion-^bere  aI 
was  represented  that  after  a  courtship  of  i^bofit  o^n 
fortnight  the  last  guilt  bad  been  incurrefl.  Here  wa| 
the  story  of  a  Princess,  of  life  previously  unimpe^che^j 
of  character  raised,  brightened,  and  purified,  by  a 
fbroaer  investigation,  described  as  sinking  all  at  onpa 
into  an  abycs  of  shame  and  infamy.  If  there  wera 
truth  in  evidence,  or  benefit  in  acquittal*— if  cer^^ 
tainty  or  conviction  were  to  be  derived  from  repeated, 
inquiries — ^^the  previous  conduct  of  her  Majesty  stood, 
iair  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  It  had  undergone 
two  solemn  examinations;  it  had  come  forth  so  pure 
ffom  the  ordeal,  that  when  one  set  of  ministers  advised 
a  censure  upon  what  they  called  ^'certain  levities,'* 
their  successors,  dissatisfied  wHb  that  advice,  recom* 
mended  the  expunging  of  the  censnre,  and  her  public 
reception  at  court  by  her  uncle  and  father,  as  a  person 
adorned  by  every  virtue  and  accomplishment  that  could 
add  grace  and  dignity  to  royal  life*  This,  he  would 
also  beg  leave  to  r«mark,  was  a  recommendation  sanc- 
tioned by  some  persons  who  were  now  thought  to  be 
by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  present  bill.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  now  produced,  her  Majesty  had 
indeed  observed  the  most  correct  demeanour  up  to  a 
certain  period  of  her  residence  in  Italy-  She  at  length, 
however,  hired  a  servant,  of  whom  he  should  after- 
wards have  something  to  say.  With  this  aervaat  she 
was  represented  as  travelUng  to  Naples,  where  her. 
degradation  was  complete.  Here,  according  to  the 
•tory  told  on  the  other  side,  did  this  illustrious  matron, . 
this  *^  fair  Princess  of  om  isle/  coode9i:ead  to  becoma. 


favovred  mittrest  of  a  men  rat  lover.    Here  i^i 
she  eagage  in  tcenet  aod  acts  that  nefer  yet  matlced 
ihecondoct  of  any  womaa  who  had  net  been  long  sunk 
in  a  oowrseof  profiigacy.    He  do4]bted^  indeed,  whether 
any  evorse  of  profligacy  conid  so  inure  the  human  mind 
lo  shame^  so  steel  it  against  the   con^mon  apprehen« 
sioas  of  discovery^  as  to  lead  to  the  real   exhibitiona 
which  bad  been  so  minutely  recorded  at  their  lordships* 
bar*     How  coald  they  reconcile  condoct  so  incaatioua 
witb  any  of  the  known  principles  of   human   action  f 
How  were    tbey   to    believe   the   romantic    tale  of  m 
Priocen  resorting  to  the  bed  of    her   menial  servant, 
auiltiog  h^  own  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
soaping  her  course  to  her  paramour,  not  by  the   way 
tbroagh  which  she  might  have   passed  without  obser* 
vatioB^  but  through  a  room  where  it  was  next  to  im« 
possible  that  she  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
another  naeniat  servant  i    It  was  in  evidence  that  she 
alight  have  found  a  different  way  to  her  supposed  des« 
liDation — namely,  by  avoiding  the  corridor — and  have 
•o  escaped  the  observation  of   any   human  eye.     He 
would  then  invite  the  attention   of  their  lordships  to 
another    most    important    circumstance.    What    were 
the   preparations  for    this   indulgence   in    guilty  joy^ 
What  was  the  scene  of  these   early  loves?    All   eon** 
ecalraent  was  described  as  having  been  laid  aside,  and 
the  parties  also  described  as  acting  under  the  influence 
of  a  violent  and  domineering  passion.    It  did,  however, 
happen,  that  the  bed  on  which    Bergami  was  resting, 
and  to  which  the  Princess  so  repaired  on  the  second 
night  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  was  a  travelling-bed,  a 
eouch  framed  on  an  iron  bedstead,  and  intended  for  use 
only  on  occasions  of  travelling.     In  every  other  roonx 
of  the,  honse,  in  the   apartment  Itself   of    her   Royal 
Highness,  there  was  provided  an  easy,  a  comfortable 
place     of    repose.      Her    Royal    Highnesses   bed   was 
nevertheless  left  untouched.    To  be  sure,  M.  Demont 
bad  wavered  a  little  on  this  subject  in  her  cross-exami* 
nation    by  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,   as  com- 
pared with  the  leading  examination  (and   he  meant  no 
personal  offence)  of  the  Solicitor- General.    She  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  charity  with  his  learned  friend, 
who  did  conduct  his  operations  in  such  a  way  as   to 
lead  to  some  slight  alteration,  and  to  induce  vVve  \a^^ 
•a  the  third  day  to  admit   that  her   recoWecuo^v  v^^% 


4  little  ih'ended.  She. at  lengthy  in  answer  to  cettatib 
<)|0esiiQDSy  gaTC  rather  a  different' complexion  to  the 
9tory  from  that  which  Signer  Majochi  had  invested  it; 
In  the  first  instance,  the  chambermaid  related  that  the 
Princess's  bed  did  not  appear  in  any  great  disorder,  or  ta 
have  been  much  tumbled  on  that  occasion.  Their  lord-^ 
ships  were  subsequently  informed  by  her,  that  the  bed 
did  appear  impressed  in  the  centre  by  the  figures  of  two 
|>ersons,  and  that  there  were  certain  stains.  Now.  he 
Would  put  it  to  any  man,  whether  it  was  likely  that,  if 
such  facts  were  truly  within  her  recollection,  they  would 
oothave  appeared  on  the  examination-in-chief;  whether, 
they  would  have  been  left  either  to  the  ingenious  mode , 
of  detection  adopted  by  his  learned  friend,  or  to  the.ge-» 
nerat  inquisitioii  of  their  lordships  i  But  the  Queen  was 
a)so  represented  as  having  been  previously  in  a  state  of 
considerable  agitation,  and  as  having,  for  the  first  time^ 
stopped  the  admission  of  Billy  Austin  to  her  bed-chamber. 
He  would  show  to  them,  however,  that  her  Majesty  waa 
at  the  Opera  that  night,  and  that  Billy  Austin  had  long 
possessed  his  separate  chamber,  although  never  excluded 
trom  that  of  h\%  royal  benefactress.  He  was  accustomed 
to  enter  it  whenever  he  pleased — it  was  open,  it  was  ac-. 
cessible  to  him  on  the  evening  in  question.  The  whole  of 
Demont's  evidence  was  plainly  intended  to  support  the 
fact  of  positive  adultery-*-to  persuade  their  lordships  of 
a  really  criminal  intercourse  having  taken  place.  There 
was  something  very  remarkable  in  that  passage  of  her 
statement  which  referred  to  the  appearance  of  certaia 
stains  on  the  coverlet  of  the  Princess's  bed.  It  was 
,  scarcely  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  she  well  understood 
tokens  of  that  description,  that  her  memory  was  discir 
plined  so  as  to  aid  her  invention  .when  taxed  on  such  a 
subject ;  because  one  unskilled  in  that  kind  of  learning 
would  not  have  so  carefully  noted  the  circumstance :  li 
would  indeed,  in  that  case,  h%ve  escaped  her  attention  as 
the  idle  wind  that  blew  over  her  head.  The  next  import** 
ant  scene  was  one  to  which  the  same  witness  was  equally 
particular  in  her  deposition,  refusing  only  to  commit 
herself  to  dates.  She,  whose  recollection  was  so  wonder* 
fully  accurate  as  to  all  other  matters,  did  not  feel  quite 
confident  in  this  respect.  The  circumstances,  indeed^ 
divested  of  their  relation  to  time,  were  stated  positively 
enough.  'They  had  Bergami  naked  in  the  corridor,. 
nrjthuvt  stock'wgSj  or  even  a  morping  gown,  there  meet* 
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iog  the  chaaiberinBid,  not  reiiriog  at  her  approach, 
nor  she  at  bis,  but  pursuing  his  course  with  a  steadi* 
ness  of  pace,  and  a  firmness  of  composure,  with  which 
few  wedded  men  sought  their  legitimate  and  bridal 
concb.  So  extraordinary  a  statement  could  not  easily 
be  obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  their  lordships. 
la  referring  them  to  page  £51  of  the  printed  evidence 
(Ch.  p.  .iQBj  he  did  but  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  not  possibly  forgotten.  If  they  passed  on  to 
the  occurrences  at  Catania,  they  must  also  be  struck 
with  some  surprise,  that  when  it  was  open  to  the 
Attorney-General  to  call  two  witnesses  to  the  sa,me  fact, 
,he  should  have  contented  himself  with  one.  *'  Two 
aervant  maids,"  said  he,  ^'  were  sitting  in  the  room  next 
to  that  of  Bergami,  both  saw  the  Princess  come  from 
Berffami's  room  at  an  early  hour,  and  they  heard  a  child 
cry  lo  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi ;"  in  other  words,  both 
knew  and  had  watched  all  that  took  place.  How^  then, 
did.  it  happen  that  only  one  of  these  individuals  was  called 
by  the  Attorney-General  i  No  intimation  was  given  that 
they  had  ever  communicated  together,  or  that  the  false- 
hood was  of  joint  production.  One  only  was  called,  and 
what  w<i8  the  amount  of  her  narrative,  admitting 
fora  moment  all  its  multiplied  improbabilities?  Bergami 
slept  in  a  room  not  adjoining  to,  or  communicating 
with,  the  Princess's  apartment ;  separated  from  it  by  a 
court  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building.  This 
was  the  case  whilst  he  was  in  good  healih;  but  he  be- 
came sick— he  was  visited  by  a  severe  fever.  It  was 
then  that  he  was  brought  from  the  room  which  he  had 
previously  occupied,  to  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi.  Sin- 
gular scene  for  carrying  on  of  an  amour—singular  occa- 
sion for  the  exchange  of  mutual  endearments  !  it  was 
not  when  he  was  in  health,  but  when  be  was  sick,  when 
he  lay  more  as  a  patient  than  a  lover,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  was  described  as  bending  amorously  over  his 
couch.  To  him  it  appeared  difRcult  to  conceive  an  op- 
portunity worse  selected  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
supposed  end— circumstances  or  a  scene  so  perfectly  em- 
barrassing. Under  the  arrangement  as  set  forth  in  this 
evidence,  the  Princess  was  obliged  to  pass  during  the 
night  by  the  room  of  her  two  servant  women,  in  order 
to  reach  that  of  Bergami.  A  woman  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence, having  a  similar  object  in  view,  and  in  possessloa 
of  the  aaeaas  of  altering  the  occupation  oi  iVie  ^\tte\^iv^. 
l>e/ince.]  k 
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topmd,  would  have  selected  aparttAents  contiguous  to 
tach  other.     By  disposing  of  them  differently>  the  ser- 
vants might  have  been  removed  to  a  greater  distatice, 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  Princess  and  Befgami 
might  have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  or  dis- 
covery.     With   a  very   little  foresight  those   servants 
might  have  been  kept  from  approaching  the  threshold  of 
these  chambers.     But,  if  they  were  to  believe  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  her  Majesty  had  been  all  along 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  happiness,  com- 
fort, honour,  and  existence.     It  had  been  the  uniforni 
tendency  of  her  tactics   to   multiply    damning   probfs 
against  her  own  character.   She  had  studiously  consulted^' 
courted,  her  own   ruin.     But  he  had  been  told  that  be 
might  contradict  this  testimony  by  producing  Mariette 
Demont.     She,  he  was  told,  might    possibly  show  that 
it  was  a  foolish  and  incredible  tale  to  describe  her  Royal 
Highness  as  never  doing  one  single  act  that  had  not  a 
direct  tendency  to  injure  her  own  interests,  and  tarnish 
her  own  reputation.     He  would,  however,  contend  con- 
fidently, though  with  all  humility  before  their  lordships^ 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  instituted  this  prose- 
cution to  have  led   that  witness  to  the  bar.     She  was, 
according  to  every  rule  of  judicial  inquiry,  their  witness. 
There  was  no  judge  who  would  dispense  with  her  evi- 
dence on  any  criminal  proceeding.    Here  the  exigeqcy  of 
decisive,  conclusive,  incontrovertible  proofj  was  greater 
than  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  conducted   by  the 
forms  of  law.    To  support  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
every  ordinary  rule,  every   principle  of  judicature,  be- 
came more  important.     They  who  were  placed  in  the  si- 
tuation of  defendants  by  a  measure  of  that  kind  had  to 
complain,  not  of  accusation,  but  of  oppression.     If  jus- 
tice reigned  in  that  place,  the  obligation  of  producing 
Mariette,  and  of  opposing  her  testimony  to  that  of  her 
sister,  could  not  be  cast  on  the  defence.     No  such   pro- 
ceeding would  be  admitted  in  any  case  affecting  life  or 
limb.     Let  their  lordships  put,  for  a  moment,  the  cas^ 
of  a  civil   suit,  of  an  action  of  debt,  and  remark   how 
clearly  the  law  distinguished  between  the  trials  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  property,  and  those  which  imposed  penal 
consequences.    It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him,  in  esta- 
blishing his  claim  of  debt,  to  call  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his 
adversary  ;    but  if  he  charged    a  criminal   offence  he 
was  boand  to  produce  the  very  best  evidence  of  which 
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,ihe  question  would  admit.    Even  though  connected  with 
the  adverse  party,,  no  individual  possessing  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  could  be  dispensed  with,  if  there 
was  any  practicable  mude  of  obtaining  his  testimony. 
Suppose  the  trial  of  a  highway-robbery  :  their  lordships 
well  knew  that  the  account  given  of  the  transaction  by 
a  Bow-street   officer,   perhaps  panting  for  his   reward, 
would  not  be  deemed  sufficient.     Neither  would  the  evi« 
dence  suffice  of  an  accomplice  tainted  by  his  own  con* 
fession,  or  of  a  spy  degraded  by  his  vocation.     On  the 
contrary — if  the  party's  own  friend,  acquaintance,  ser- 
▼ant,  or  any  person  other  than  his  wife,   had  witnessed 
the  facts  stated  on  the  record,  that  individual  must  be 
ealled  for  the  prosecution.     He  would  venture  to  assert 
that  no- English  judge  would  suffer  any  man  to  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  of  his  life  without  this  precaution.    The 
prosecutor  was  bound  to  call  every  sort  of  unsuspicious 
evidence  that  was'  accessible  to  him.     No  person  in  the 
character  of  a  defendant  ought  to  be  required  to  pro- 
duce the  relations  of  the  witnesses  against  him.     It  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  as  well  :)S  the 
obvious  dictation  of  common  sense,  that  every  one  should 
be  presumed  innocent  till  guilt  was  fairly  proved.   Their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  Majesty  was 
in  a  most  singular  situation.     After  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered and   passed  through,  it  was   impossible  that  she 
should  not  open  her  mind  to  some  construction  of  the 
motives  by  which  those  about  her  were  actuated.     It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  in  some  instances  she  formed 
an   uncharitable  judgment.      The    long  period    during 
which  her  oppressions  hud   continued,  the    manner  in 
which  she  had  been  so  often   surrounded  and  betrayed, 
the  hidden  artifices  scattered   beneath   her  feet,   might 
have  naturally  awakened  in  her  mind  suspicion  and  die- 
trust  of  all  who  approached  her.     After  fostering  those 
who  now  attacked  her,  after  her  experience  of  the  Omp-* 
tedas,  the  Grimms,  the  Radens,  and,  :^bove  all,  after  this 
new  process,  it  would  be  extiaordinary  if  f^uspicions  did 
not  find  their  way  into  an  otherwise  unsuspecting  heart. 
It  was  not  easy  for  her  to  distinguish  between  enemies 
and  friends  ;  it  was  possible  that  she  might  even  now 
be  cherishing  another  viper.    The  case  was,  however,  left 
short  by  the  Attorney-General ;  and,  on  her  Majesty's 
behalf,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  su^ipi^vw'j^ 
its  defects.    Her  Majesty  had  all   along  co\iea\joii4t*. 
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with  Mariette,  with   the  sister  of  Demont ;  she  knetr 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  character;  and^  let  thfe 
result  be  wjiat  it  aiight,  Marlette  would  be  presented  at 
their  lordships'  bar.     He  would  not  say  ttiat  this  was 
prudent;  he  knew  it  was  not  essential  to  the  defence. 
It  had  beein  said,  too,  bv  a  great  author! ty<*-*by  him''  who 
fulmined  over  Greece'   in  words  of  fire,  that  '^  the  best 
security  of  a  feeble  heart  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  out* 
works,  or  ramparts,  or  safeguards  raised  by  the  hand  of 
man  against  the  fraudulent  or  the  powerful,  but  in  mis-* 
trust;  and  that  this  was  a  feeling  implanted  by  nature 
herself,   for  the   preservation  of  innocence."    Against 
agents  and  spies  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Omptedas,  the 
Demonts,  and  the  Sacchis,  some  degree  of  circumspect 
tion  was  most  needful.     Their  lordships  would  likewise 
admit  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  brin£ 
forward  the  testimony  to  which  he  was  alluding^     Had 
the  professional  advice  of  himself  and  his  learned  frienda 
been  called  for,  they  might  perchance  have  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  awaken  suspicions  where  none  ai  present 
existed.     Her  Majesty,  however,  had  seen  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  motives  or  character  of  a  faithful  servant,  and 
this  servant  would  therefore  be  produced.     It  was  at  the 
same  time  manifestly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty; 
4t  was  an  act  that  could  only  proceed  from  conscious 
innocence.     He  would  now  draw  their  attention  shortly 
to  the  transactions  at  Charnitz.    Incredible  as  they  were^ 
he  should  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  had  they 
not  appeared  to  make    a   transient  impression   on   the 
minds  of  some  amongst  their   lordships.     Demont  had 
»worn  vthat   the  whole    night  subsequent  to  Bergami's 
bringing  the  passport  was  passed  by  him  in  her  Royal 
Higbness's  chamber.     This   was   false — he   should    dis* 
prove  the  whole  representation,  and  show  that  she  com* 
menced  her  journey  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
arrival  of   the   passport ;   that   this   time   was,  indeed, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  pack  up,  and  mature  the  prepara* 
tions.      She  lay  reclining  on   her  bed,  in   a  travelling 
dress,  and  with  the  room-door  open,  during  this  whole 
period.    So  at  Carlsruhe  she  would  be  shown  at  a  music 
party,  and  proved  to  have  supped  at  the  Margravine's, 
whilst  Bergami  was  at  home  ill,  with  his  sister  and  child, 
on  the  very  evening  which   they   were  represented   to 
liave  passed  togethjer.     Some  were  so  very  inattentive  to 
the  nature  of  conspiracies,   and    the    characters    that 
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marked  tbe  most  artful  and  deliberate  falsehoods^  as  to 
iuffer  doubts  to  cross  their  acute  and  ingenious  minds, 
arising  from  the  very  inadequacy  of  tbe  evidence*  If, 
tbey  said,  it  were  a  plot,  it  would  hav^  proved  tbe  whole 
charge ;  if  the  evidence  were  fabricated,  it  ought  to 
have  convinced  all  mankind ;  if  it  were  all  tbe  inven- 
tions of  conspirators,  it  must  have  been  so  full  and 
complete  as  to  leave  no  part  unsupported:  but  here 
things  were  proved,  and  omissions  made  which  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  plot.  Could  those  acute  and 
ingenious  persons  forget  that  there  were  two  things  to 
be  attended  to  in  getting  up  plots  and  conspiracies««^n6 
of  which  was  common  to  all  conspiracies,  and  the  other 
of  which  was  uniformly  observed  in  this  case.  The  first 
was,  that  the  witnesses  should  not  swear  too  hard,  that 
they  aboold  not  prove  too  much,  but  that  they  should 
speak  to  facts  and  circumstances  founded  in  nature  and 
consistent  with  experience ;  and  the  second  thing  was, 
to  take  most  especial  care  not  to  call  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  point.  These  witnesses,  sure  to  be  exposed  to 
no  contradiction,  because  none  was  to  be  called  to  tbe 
same  facts,  were  to  state  their  several  stories  as  mode- 
rately as  possible.  The  architects  of  this  structure  bad 
been  most  careful  to  observe  the  rule  of  calling  only 
one  witness  to  each  circumstance.  If  this  care  had  not 
directed  their  course,  why  had  only  one  witness  been 
called  to  the  scene  at  Naples  i  Why  had  not  two  wit- 
nesses been  called  to  this  most  material  part  of  the  case  i 
Why,  but  because  it  was  dangerous  to  call  more  than 
one?  So  it  was  with  ever}' part  of  the  case— -one  wit* 
ness  was  called  to  the  fact,  and  one  to  confirmation. 
The  one  was  to  tell  truth,  and  the  other  falsehood.  One 
was  to  tell  a  falsehood  which  would  bear  upon  the 
charge  brought  forward,  and  without  which  the  truth 
could  be  of  no  avail.  Another  told  an  essential  truth 
to  give  confirmation  to  the  falsehood.  At  Naples  his 
learned  friend  had  opened  what,  if  it  were  not  invented 
and  fabricated,  ought  to  have  been  proved  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses*  When  at  a  masquerade,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  even  although  in  a  mask,  must  have  been  known, 
and  the  circumstances  alleged  to  have  been  observed, 
if.  true,  must  have  become  at  once  public*  But  the 
events  of  that  masquerade,  like  the  fictions  of  this  plot, 
lived  only  from  night  till  morning.  If  the  story  told  . 
were  true,  it  would  have  been  widely  circulated \  «Al\.Vv^ 
goMsips  would  be  fall  of  it,  and  could  talk  of  v\olV\\ii%^\^i— •^ 
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Ct  otiosa  crtdidit  Neapolis, 
£t  omne  vicinum  oppiduin. 

Yet  to  this  only  one  witnesd  bad  been  called.    Wbj  bad 
no  witness  been  called  lo  speak  to  the  beds  ;—> why  none^ 
to  speak  to  the  linens?     What  became  of  Annette  Prei-: 
sing  ?    He  was  able  to  tell  their  lordships.    She  was  now* 
in  this  country.     Why  had  she  not  been  called  ?-*Be« 
cause  she  was  not  an  Italian.     She  could   have  given 
the  most  essential  evidence  if  there  were  any  truth  in 
ibe  statements  opened  to  xheir  lordships ;  she  could  have 
spoken  to  the  passages  in  the  rooms  mentioned.     Could 
sne  have  spoken  to  the  beds.^^ — She  made  them.     To  the 
linens?-— She  had  the  care  of  them.     Who  washed  the 
linens?— The  washerwoman   might  be  an    Italian,    for 
aught  be  knew.     The  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  knew    well    the  importance   of  a  washerwoman's 
evidence  ;  they  had  seen  by  experience  the  effect  of  it, 
in  proving  charges  like  the   present.    They   knew  the 
effect  of  it   by   experience  of   its   importance  in   the 
Douglas  plot;     They  knew  by  experienccthaty  if  such  a 
witness  could  have  stood  a  cross-examination^  this  plot 
(fould  not  have  failed      Was  he  to  be  told  this  was.  not  A 
case  of  adultery  ?     Whj',    what    meant    the    evidence 
offered,  if  it  was  not  a  proof  of  adultery?     He  needed 
to  say  no  more  to  prove  that  the  whole  case  failed;  for 
their  lordships  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  refute  a'  case 
brought  forward  and   supported   as  this   was.     But,   if 
they  believed  the  evidence,  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of  aduU 
tery  as  had  ever  been  known  in  Westminster-hall.     If 
they   believed    Demont— if   they   believed   Majochi-«»if 
ibey  believed  Sacchi,  they  could  have  no  doubt  of  the 
adultery   having  been   committed.       If    tliey  believed 
Sacchi,  when  he  said  that  he  had  seen  Bergami  twice 
going  to  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess  of   Wales  and 
remaining  there,  they  could  not  doubt  that  adultery  bad 
been   there    committed.     If  this    was  true,    then    the 
Queen  was  worse   than  Messalina,  or  as  bad  as  Marie 
Antoinette  was  represented  to  be  when  the  .lacobins  of 
Paris  covered  themselves,  even  themselves,  with  com-- 
plete  infamy,  by  the  charges  against  their  Queen.    An- 
other remark  he  had  often  heard  made   upon  the  case 
against   her  Majesty,  and   the  observations  offered  in 
i%ply   to  that  case :— "  O,"  said  some  acute  sifters   of 
evidence,  "  O,  you  have  damaged  the  witness  only  by 
proving  falsehoods  in  unimportant   particulars/'     This 
rework  could  not  come  from  law-lords,  ¥f  ho  coold  not 
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fail  to  see  how  ridiculous  such  an  objection  mnst  alwayft 
be.     He*  sraotedi  indeed,  that  if  the  object  were  to  con^ 
firm  an  informer,  the  confirmation  must  extend  to  im- 
portant parts  of  bis  testimony;  and  a  confirmation  as 
to  some  slight  circumstance  would   deserve  no  weight. 
But  it  was  quite  the  reverse  in  pulling  down  a  perjured 
witness,  or  a  witness  swearing  falsely.     If  that  witness's 
testinrrony  was  false  in  the  least  paiticulnr,  that  falsehood 
destroyed   the  whole  credit  of   the   testimony.     Could 
it  be  said  that  they  ought  to  believe  part,  and  to  disbe- 
lieve part,  of  a  witness's  testimony  f     He  would  admit, 
indeed,  that  there  might  be  putts  which  the  witness  of 
truth   might   be  ignorant  of,  or   which  he  might  have 
forgotten  ;  and  that  by  separating  mere  mistnkes  of  ig- 
noranrce  or  forget  fulness,  and  culling  lire  parts  that  were 
sworn    to    from    knowledge    and    correct   recollection, 
they   might  obtain  evidence  to  be   relied   on.     But   if 
a  witness  swore  not  only  what  was  not  true  and  not  cor- 
rect, but  had  falsely  sworn  what  could  not  be  true— if  a 
witness  swore  to  his  own  invention — if  hcf  swore,  to  use 
plain   language,  a  lie,  in  any  particular,  however  unim-' 
portant— good  God  !  what  character  was  safe  ?     What 
escape  remained  for  the  purest  innocence  from  the  toils 
of  an  enemy,  or  the  fabrications  of  a  conspirator,  if  they 
believed  one  word  of  such  a  witness's  testimony,  and  se- 
parated the  lie  from  the  other  part  which  rested  on  the 
credit  of  him  who  fabricated  the  lie  ?    What  person  could 
be  safe   from   mercenary  and  spiteful  villains?     One  of 
their  lordships  might  be  charged  with  a  crime  that  nature 
abhorred — a  crime  of  the  greatest  horror  to  his  mind, 
and  the  greater  in  proportion  as  his  mind  was  alien  from 
the  very  thought,  and  his  feelings  alive  to  the  infamy  of 
the  bare  supposition.     The  best  and  most  distinguished 
of  their  lordships  might  to-morrow  be  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  one  so  charged,  and  must  be  convicted  if  a  per- 
jured scoundrel  was  to  be  believed  upon  such  a  principle 
of  selection  and  separation  of  evidence.     If  one  of  their 
lordships  were  so  charged  with  a  crime  which  in  this 
country   was   held   in   such   abhorrence,    that   even    the 
charge,  contrary  to  strict  justice,  destroyed  reputation 
before  trial,  he  must  forfeit  his  reputation  if  the  charge 
should  be  supported  as  it  might  be,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  testimony  were  believed.     No  perjury  could  be 
detected  in  the  principal  circumstances.    AW  vW  sV\\\  v\v\'i 
experience  of  the  ablest  counsel  might  auem^x.  suoVv  ^e- 
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GOuld  offer  with  the  utmost  respect,  from  the  most 
powerful  of  all  who  imd  had  means  of  knowing  her  Ma- 
jesty's former  course  of  life,  from  our  late  revered  So- 
vereign, he  held  in  his  hand  a  testimonial  which  coiski 
oot.  be  read  without  sorrow.  It  was  a  melancholy  proof 
of  her  Majcbty's  conduct — melancholy,  because  he  who 

fave  it  was  no  longer  among  us ;  but  it  was  a  proof  given 
y  him  who  knew  her  better  than  any,  and  who  loved  her 
better  than  the  rest  of  his  family  ;  although  there  was  in 
the  family  one  on  whose  love  and  affectroa.  she  bad 
stronger  claims.  It  was  painful  to  perceive  the  senscp 
whicik  his  late  Majesty  entertained  of  the  conduct  of 
others  towards  his  daughter-in-law^  and  niece.  The  let- 
ter to  which  he  alluded  he  begged  leave  to  read  : 

"  Windsor-castle,  N&v.  13,  1804. 

*'  My  clearest  Daughter-in-Law  and  Niece, — Yesterday  I  and  the 
rest  of  my  family  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Kew ; 
care  uas  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  altercatioYi  or  ex- 
planation ;  consequently  the  conversation  was  neither  instructive  nor' 
entt'itaiiiing  ;  but  it  leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  show 
whether  his  desire  to  return  lo  his  family  is  only  verbal  or  real,— (the 
dilference  between  verbal  and  real  was  a  difference  which  Geo,  III. 
never  knew) — which  lime  alone  can  show.  I  am  not  idle  in  my  en- 
deavours to  nrtake  inquiries  that  may  enable  me  to  communicate  some 
plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear  child  for  whom  you  and  I  with  so 
much  rea!>on  must  interest  ourselves ;  and  its  effecting  my  having  thf 
happiness  of  living  with  you  is  no  small  inienlivc  lo  my  forming  some 
idea  on  the  subject :  but  you  may  depend  upon  their  not  being  de- 
cided UiM)n  without  your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence;  for  your 
authority  as  piother  it  is  my  object  to  support.  Believe  me  at  alt 
times,  ray  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  nicce^  your  most  affectionate 
father-in-law  and  uncle, 

"GEORGE  R/' 

This  was  the  opinion  of  that  good  man,  of  a  man  not 
ignorant  of  life^  and  no  mean  judge  of  human  character, 
of  the  fitness-  ot  her  Majesty  for  the  care  of  bis  grand- 
daughter. He  might  now  reaci  another  letter^  from  the 
illustrious  successor  of  George  111.;  it  was  not  written  in 
the  ^ametane^it  wasnotindicaiiveof  the  same  regret, and 
confidence — it  was  not  indicative  of  the  same  regret,  bat 
il  was  by  no  means  indicative  of  want  of  confidence^or  of 
«  wisih  to  impose  trammels  on  her  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. But  this  letter  was  known  to  their  lordships. 
It  expressed,  indeed,  a  desire  to  live  separate,  and  it  con-* 
lained  a  plain  indication  that  her  conduct,  at  least,  would 
not;be  watched  with  the  rigorous  vigilance  ofscrutinizing 
hgejivy  on  which  this  case  was  founded.  The  learned 
CQumei  beet:  reAcl  tbe  ietter ; — 
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Windsor-castk,  April  30,  1196.' 

^' Madam.^^As  Lord  Chohnondeley  informs  me  that  vou  wisii  I 
would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that  head  with  as  much  clearness 
and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  povrer,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held 
uswerabie  to  the  other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to 
each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is  ho^vever  in  our 
power;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  andlw\ll 
distinctly  suhscribe  to  the  condition  which  you  required  (a  condition 
which  she  never  required  nor  even  alluded  to)  through  Lady  Chol- 
mondeley,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my 
daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I  shall  not 
infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction  by  propo<:ing  at  any  period  a  con« 
nexion  of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close  this 
disagreeable  correspondence,  tnislin£»  that,  as  we  have  completely  ex- 
plained ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in 
uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"  I  am.  Madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  "GEORGE  P." 

He  (Mr.  Brougham)  did  not  term  this,  as  it  had  been 
termed^  a  letter  of  license.     That  was  a  term  applied  to 
it  by  those  who,  unhappily  for  her   Majesty,  were  now 
no  more.     But  it  could  not  fail  to  be  matter  of  won- 
der to  those  who  read    this  letter  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  watched  with  so  mtich   rigour — with  a  rigour  that 
increased  as  the  parties  advanced  in  life — that  she  should 
baye  been  beset  with  such  unconstitutional,  unsparing, 
and  most  malignant  watchinjj;  and  espionnage.     Such, 
then^  was  the  case  before  their  lordships.     He  beirged 
again  to  call  their  attention,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  by- 
repetition,  to  the  two  grand  points  of  defence  which  he 
hoped  their   lordships  would   tiever  dismiss    from    their 
minds:— first,  that  the  case  was  not  confirmed  by  witnesses, 
for  neglecting  to  call  whom  there  was  no  pretence  what- 
ever:  the  second  point  was,  that  every  one  witness  that 
had  been  called  was  injured  in  credit.     How  but  by  these 
two  tests  could  plots  be  discovered  ?  Plots  were  often  dis- 
covered by  the  second,  when  the  first  failed.     When  per- 
sons in  respectable  stations  in  life,  previously  of  unim- 
peached  characters,  were  got  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of  fraud    and    falsehood,    the   innocent   must   despair; 
escape   became    impossible,    unless    the    plot   appeared 
through   the  evidence — unless  the  testimony  of  tfie  wit- 
nesses broke  down  under  them — unless  some  points,  en- 
tirely   neglected,  or   incautiously   secured,  exposed    the 
whole  fabrication   to  ruin  and  di^struction.     TUeu  \ovO^- 
rfiijw  would  recollect  an  iWustration  of  this,  w\ucV\  wvx'^  \.o 
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j^  fouod  in  a  great  passage  in  the  sacred  volume.  He 
called  it  a  great  passage,  because  it  was  full  oF  instruction, 
-because  it  was  just,  because  it  was  eloquent.  Tli&two 
judges  were  prepared  with  evidence' fitted  to  their  object, 
wd  well  arranged.  They  hardened  their  hearts,  that  the 
look  of  their  innocent  victim  towards  heaven  could  not 
divert  them  from  doing  the  purposesof  unjust  judgment, 
or  from  giving  a  clear  consistent  story.  But  their  false- 
hood was  detected,  and  their  victim  was  saved,  by  the 
little  circumstance  of  a  mastick-tree.  This  was  a  case 
applicable  to  all  conspiracies  and  plots.  This  little  cir* 
cumstance  was  of  the  unessential,  but  decisive  kind^ 
which  the  providence  of  Heaven  made  use  of  to  detect 
perjury.  Such  were  Demont's  letters;  such'  Majochi's 
bankers *s  clerk.  Those  circumstances  were  not  important 
to  the  body  of  the  casef,  but  they  were  important  to  the 
body  of  credit  belonging  to  it.  "Such,  my  lords,  is  the  case 
now  before  you,  and  such  is  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  upheld.  It  is  evidence— inadequate,  to 
prove  any  proposition ;  impotent,  to  deprive  the  lowest 
subject  of  any  civil  right;  ridiculous,  to  establish  the 
least  oflence;  scandalous,  to  support  a  charge  of  the 
highest  nature;  monstrous,  to  ruin  the  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  What  shall  I  say  of  it,  then,  as 
evidence  to  support  a  judicial  act  of  legislature,  an  ex- 
jjost  J'acio  law?  My  lords,  1  call  upon  you  to  pause. 
You  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  If  your  judg- 
ment shall  go  out  against  your  Queen,  it  will  be  the  only 
act  that  ever  went  out  without  effecting  its  purpose;  it 
will  return  to  you  upon  your  own  heads.  Save  the 
country — save  yourselves^  Rescue  the  country;  save  the 
people,  of  whom  you  are  the  ornaments  ;  but,  severed 
from  whom,  jou  can  no  more  live  than  the  blossoni  that 
is  severed  from  the  root  and  tree  on  which  it  grows. 
Save  the  country>  therefore,  that  you  may  continue  to 
adorn  it — save  the  crown,  which  is  threatened  with  irre- 
parable injury— save  the  aristocracy,  which  is  surrounded 
with  danger  — save  the  ahar,  which  is  no  longer  safe 
"when  its  kindred  throne  is  shal<en.  You  see  that  when 
the  church  and  the  throne  would  allow  of  no  church  so- 
lemnity in  behulFof  the  Queen,  the  heart-felt  prayers  of 
the  people  jose  to  Heaven  for  her  protection.  I  pray 
lJea\e:i  foi  her;  and  I  here  ponr  torth  my  fervent  sup- 
pi  i.:.c)a>  at  the  tiirone  of  mercy,  that  merci-.s  w.v.y  de- 
sccail  on  the  people  pi'  this  country    richer   thuu   tLeii" 


.io  justice."     \  .1,0.... 

.  :  Altera  pause)  TkeLord-Chancdlor  inqi^ired^  what  coarie 
^tbe  cpuQsel  agaiast  the  bill  now  iotended  to  puHUie?  -  ^  L  ' 
^ '!  Mr^:  Denman  Md^  his  learned  friead,  i/tr  WMit^ 
.Woald  address  their  lordships,  with  their  permtsaion.' 
.*   Tht'Lord-Chancdlor  said,,  he  now  understood   that 
Mr.  Williams,  not  having,  yet  spoken,  wished  to  addreis 
vtbeir  lordships.    The  rule  was,  that  one  counsel  sbotira 
.<^en  the  case,  and,  when  the  evidence  was  called,  that 
.another  should  be  allowed  to  sum  it  up,  and  observe  on 
Its  bearing  and  tendency.     It  was  quite  new  to  allow  two 
.speeches  to  be  deJivered  before  evidence  was  adduced. 
•iji  this  important  case,  however,  he  conceived  tlieir  lord- 
ships  would  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  permitting 
Mr.  Williams  to  address  them,  though  ic  was  contrary  to 
.the  usual  practice, 

;    Mr.  WtUiams  then  came  forward  to  the  bar.    He  could, 
be  said,  assure  their  lordships  that  no  man  could  feel 
inore  sincerely,  on  this  occasion,  than  he  did,  the  varioos 
.disadvantages  he  had  to  encounter;  no  man  could  pos-  , 
sibly  be  more  aware  than  he  was  of  the  pressing  aiffi* 
culties  under  which  he  laboured,  when  be  was  abiDut  to 
address  their  lordships  on  this  most  momentous  question. 
He  alluded  not  to  the  incidental  circumstance,  that  it  re* 
maioed  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  the  privilege/ or  the 
right  to  speak  might  be  allowed. to  him  at  all  (a  circum* 
stance,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  unimportant  with  respect 
to. a  due  preparation  for  the  occasion) — neither  did  he 
now  advert  to  the  severe  demand  which  he  should  be 
compelled  to  make  on  their  lordships'  patience — a  de- 
mand perhaps  the  more  severe,  because  it  was  in  some  ^ 
degree  unexpected  ;  but  he  adverted  to  his  fate  or  for- 
tune,  or  whatsoever  else   it   might    be   termed,   which 
brought  hina  next  in  succession  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject,  which  he  would  not  say  had  been  discussed,  but 
which  had  been  dissected,  torn  in  pieces,  and  laid  before 
their  lordships,  quivering,  writhing,  and  trembling,  by 
the    marvellous    machinery  which    his    learned    friend 
brought  to  bear  on  this  i^nd  every  other  question.     In 
treating  this  subject  he  would  cast  behind  him  every  un- 
fair consideration — and,  having  expressed  this  sentiment, 
he-could  at  once,  he  hoped,  be  believed,  when  he  said 
that  he  deprecated  most  decidedly  any  nolioti  iVi^X  ^ 
stood  forward  from  a  spirit  of  competition.    TV\e  ^itwuX 
was  a  case  marked  by  this  distioguiahing  fealute^w^otsA 
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jtny  other  that  had  hitherto  oceurred,  from  the  conf- 
mencement  of  the  world  to  the  present  hour^  namely^^ 
that  it  presented  to  the  mind  nothing  bat  pure  and  un- 
mixed evil,  without  the  slightest  portion  of  benefit.     His 
learned  friend  had  evinced  an  enlarged  intellect  to  com* 
prehend^  a  power  to  express,  a  courage  to  meet  all  diffl* 
ealties^  a  varying  and  shifting  attitude,  suited  t<^  every 
change  in  this  case,  in  the  course  of  his  honourable  aod 
glorious  exertions— exertions,  tlie  force  of  which  was 
then  alive   in  the  memory,   in  the  judgment,   and   m 
the  feelings  of  that  House.     It  now  became  his  officii, 
after  the  labours  of  his  learned  friend^   to  collect  the 
Bcattered    remnants,  which,  in  the   course  of  the  prcr- 
ceedings  on  this  bill,  might  have  been  overlooked  or 
left   behind,    in  order  to  fill  up  that  measure  of  con- 
demnation,   which,    with    all  his  heart  he   hoped,   and 
in  his  conscience  he  believed,  was  not  remote  or  dis- 
tant, but  now  awaited  this  prosecution,  thougii  jt  was 
the  third  which  had  been  directed  against  his  Royal  mis* 
tress  the  Queen.     He  would  ask  their  lordships,  who  were 
the  parties  in  this  e^se  i    That  surely  was  not  an  imm»- 
terial  consideration,  before  he   proceeded   to  any  thing 
else.     He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  with  difficulty  ihiat 
they  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge— « that 
some  explanation  had  been  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
party  to    whom   her   Majesty's   counsel   were   opposed. 
They  originally  knew  tiiat  they  were  opposed  to  some 
person  or  other,  and  the  power  was  net  the  less  formi* 
dable  for  being  imperfectly  divulged.     But,  not  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  the  King— « 
that  name  which  in  itself  was  ^'  a  lower  of  «trength'*-*-a 
name  which,  nevertheless,  stood  in  the  front  of  this  bill—* 
it  was  now  past  speculation— it  was  now  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt  who  tlie  prosecutor  was.     On  the  one 
side,  their  lordships  saw  arrayed    before   them   all   the 
weight  of  the  Crown— power,  authority,  weahh,   influ- 

'  ence,  (that  influence  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  this 
evidence  was  derived);  and,  on  the  other,  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  borne  down  by  a  series  of  harsh  treatment, 
to  which  allusion  had  already  been  made— (and  on  which 
be  would  say  no'more  at  present)—**  shorn  of  her  beams," 
deprived  of  her  honours— a  Queen,  who,  with  reference 
to  this  prosecution,  had,  in  the  ^vicissitudes  of  fate,  by 
the  changes  of  fortune,  by  the  death  of  some  persons, 
by  the  casuistry  of  oflace  in  others,  been  deprived  of  the 

most  powerful,  the  mos^  aclivei  and  the  mo«\  lesXou^  o^ 
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htr  defepders.    It  was  necessary^  with  respect  to  ihh 
titw  of  ibe  case,  if  their  lordships  wished  to  allow  the 
free  and  fair  operation  of  their  minds,  that  ihey  should 
Ooinbat  strongly  against  any  thing  like  the  ascendency  of 
power  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  helpless- 
Bess,  the  desertion,  the  want  oF  friends,  and  the  absence 
of  protectors,  which  appeared  on  the  other.    They  were 
told,  by  a  wise  people,  to  whom  reference  was  frequently 
made,  and   bot  without  reason,  that  this  caution,  with 
respect  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  accuser,  ought 
to  be  strictly  and  vigilantly  exercised  ;  because,  if  it  were 
not,  that  authority  unght  he  productive  of  much  abuse:-— 
^  Semper  in  hac  civiiate  (said  Cicero),  nimis  magnis  ae^ 
eusatorum  6pibus   et  populus  univer$us,  et  sapientes,  ac 
muiium  iu  posicrum  prospicientts  judices  restiterunt^"^ 
a  testimony,  which,  at  the  outset,  he  would  take  the  oc- 
casion to  notice  as  remarkable  on  this  ground,  that  it 
showed  the   opinion  of  the  universal   people   oJF  Rome, 
and  of  the  wise  and  provident  judges,  to  be  one  and  the 
same.    Cicero  went  on  thus — *♦  Nolo  accusatorin  judicium 
potentiam  afferat,  non  vim  majorem  aliquafn,  non  auctori^ 
totem  exceiiententy  non  mmiam  gratiam  ;  va leant  kctc  omnia 
ttd  sahitem  innoceHthim,  ad  opem  impoteniium,  ad  auxUium 
talamitosorum ;  in  periculo  verOy  et  in  pernide  civium  ;  re* 
piulientur.'*     Tlieir  lordships  ought,  and  he  doubted  not 
would,  exert  a  powerful  caution,  and  keep  ilieir  minds  per- 
feetly  clear  from  any  undue  bias,  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
flict, in  order  that  strict,  impj  riial,  and  equal  justice  might 
be  awarded  to  the  parties.     There  was  another  topic  to 
which  he  would  take  leave  to  allude.    He  would  not  waste 
their  lordships'  time  by  stating,  after  the  many  discussions 
they  had  heard  on  the  subject,  the  whole  course  of  prti- 
ceedings  adopted  in  the  courts  below ;  but   he    would 
observe,  that  it  was  an  invariable  and  sacred  rule  in  those 
proceedings,  that  on  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  on  the 
evidence  only,  was  the  judgment  to  be  formed.     In  this 
case,  also,  he  trusted  that  no  previous  opinion— thcrt  no 
preconception,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  might  be  de« 
rived— that  no   rumour,   however  frequent  it  naight  be 
(and,  for  any  thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  rumours 
might  have  been  frequently  repeateil) — should  be  suffer- 
ed to  interfere  with  th6  Ccise ;  but  that  the  evidence,  and 
nothing  but  the  evidence,  would  be  the  rule  and  criterion 
of  every  noble  lord  who  heard  him  in  deciding  ov\  \\\U  vwo'^.V 
m^oxtuot  queatiun.     Wnhont  lliis  senumeul  ^teNa\\^A» 


np  loBger  could  there  be  any  chance  for  the  party  %€>• 
cused  ;  without  that  feding  existed ^  he;  knew,  not  by 
what  secret  power— he  knew  not  hy  what  doubtful  means 
— he  knew  not  by  what  hidden  springs— he  knew  not  by^ 
v^hat  obscure  motives,  conclusions  might  be  arrived  at, 
and  acted  on.  But  this  he  knew,  that,  except  by  ao 
open,  a  public,  a  fair,  and  an  equal  examination  di  eyi« 
dence  on  both  sides,  justice  could  not  be  administered^ 
While  he  was  on  this  subject  he  wished  to  call  their 
lordships*  attention  to  another  part  of  the  case,  not  alto^ 
gether  unconnected  with  it.  How  did  her  Majesty  the' 
Queen  stand  at  present  ?  She  stood  under  those  dimcul* 
ties  of  defence  which  he  had  ventured  to  urge — placed 
in  the  midst  of  proceedings  which  had  not  the  most  re« 
mote  analogy  to  those  carried  on  at  any  other  tribunal. 
She  was  most  critically  situated,  and  had  to  surmount  a 
variety  of  difficulties,  which,  in  the  case  of  no  individual 
that  stood  at- the  bar  of  any  other  tribunal  in  England, 
ever  hiad  been,  or  ever  could  be  encountered,  while  tha: 
law  remained  the  same  as  it  was  at  present.  Let  their 
lordships  examine  the  question  ;  and,  though  the  subject 
was  not  new,  he  was  sure  he  should  stand  excused  (thinkf 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  pervaded  the 
whole  cause)  if  he  called  their  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  was  brought  forward.  It  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  defence,  and  went,  in  fact,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Whether  he  was 
or  was  not  founded  in  the  remarks  he  was  about  to  make, 
it  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide.  Was  there  any. 
instance,  he  would  ask,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  which  a  party  accused  had  been  kept  in  ignorance, 
until  the  time  of  trial,  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  charges 
that  were  to  be  preferred— of  the  time,  place,  and  circam-* 
stances,  under  which  the  accusation  was  made?  He. 
would  say  fearlessly  that  there  was  none.  Let  them,  fir*t 
of  all,  take  the  more  formal  or  technical  part  of  the  in- 
struction, if  he  might  use  that  term,  with  respect  to  the 
party  prosecuted.  In  the  first  instance,  the  indictment 
must  specify  a  particular  day  and  place.  He  was  aware 
that  it  sometimes  covered  a  considerable  portipn  of  time ; 
but,  he  would  appeal  to  every  learned  judge  who  heard 
him,  if  a  crime  were  committed  on  the  first  of  January — 
if  a  robbery  were  then  perpetrated,  or  a  house  were 
broken  open — whether  an  individual  would  be  allowed, 
'  for  the  mere  love  of  fiction,  from  a  vicious  love  of  con* 
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Midiktion/to  chargi^  ikhe  offence  as  havibg  been  coitt- 
ibitted  dn  the  Ist  of  June  \  No  ;  the  party  was  inform* 
ed  of  the  time  when,  and.  the  place  where/  the  matter 
liSvanced  against  him  as  an  offence  was  committed,  as 
Dearly  as  it  could  possibly  be  ascertained.  Was  that  all  f 
Had  not  the  party  accused  been  previously  committed  f 
Must  he  not  have  been  committed  by  some  magistrate  of 
the  coonty  ?  and,  being  so  committed,  must  there  not' 
appear,  on  the  face  of  the  writ,  a  description  of  the 
oirence  ?  In  99  cases  out  of  100-— in  999>  he  might  say^ 
od't  of  1,000,  a  previous  examination,  a  previous  hearings 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  and  of  the  wit- 
nesses adduced  against  him  ;  and  by  means  of  that  previ- 
ous inquiry  he  obtained  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  place,  as  well  as  of  the  persons  to  be  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  charge.  If  it  were  a  wicked  fabrication^ 
if  it  were  a  gross  conspiracy  to  oppress  the  accused,  he 
must  at  least  have  a  specificatioa  of  time  and  place« 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  sustain  the  case  against  him.  Not  without 
reason,  therefore,  did  the  Queen  complain  that  the  crime 
charged  against  her  was  extended  over  three-fourths  of 
the  globe,  without  any  particular  specification  of  time^ 
but  a  mere  general  statement  that  it  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
witnesses  until  they  came  before  their  lordships.  Well, 
in  his  judgment,  might  the  Queen  complain  that  she 
came  to  her  trial  under  complicated  disadvantages— -dis- 
advantages that  would  not  attend  the  trial  of  any  other 
individual  whatsoever,  no  matter  what  was  the  subject  of 
accusation,  within  the  realm  of  England.  He  begged 
leave  to  illustrate  this  fact,  and  he  would  put  the  case  to 
every  noble  lord  who  heard,  and  particularly  lo  those 
who  were  conversant  in  judicial  matters': — Suppose  a 
charge  of  felony,  of  murder,  of  burglary,  or  of  robbery, 
to  be  made  against  an  individual ;  and  suppose  it  to  be 
committed  on  any  assignable  day ;  the  party  accused 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  the  trial  came  on.  Sup- 
pose it  was  a  circumstantial  case,  and  evidence  was  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it  from  variou;^  suspected  quarters, 
while  no  testimony  of  a  contrary  nature  was  brought 
forward  to  oppose  it.  He  would  admit  it  to  be  a  case 
of  such  suspicion,  that  the  prudence  of  the  judge  and 
the  conscientious  feeling  of  the  jury  cou\d  uo\.  %V\«ike 
off;  what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  i\\e  accvA^eA. 
P^^f^—^hy  ^he  learned  judge  would  sav,  "  V?  xVv\% 
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^Hipicioii  that  haogs  round  the  prisoner  be  coitfofiodeid 
r<^i{  it  be  really  true  that  what  looks  like  guilt  ought- not 
40  attach  to  this  individual-^why  i»  be  silent?  Wbj 
does  he  not  produce  bis  exculpatory  proof?  The 
thing  Mras  fresh ;  the  proper  time  and  opportunity,  for 
delence  allowed,  and  yet  he  has  failed  to  prepare  hiiD"* 
felf."  Reasoning  thus^  the  conclusion  was  irresistible  ; 
Itnd  afuan  might  be  convicted  of  any  crime  under  sudi 
circumstances.  But  he  would  contrast  this  with  a  case 
that  bore  some  similarity  to  the  present.  What  if  the 
individual  accused  was  supposed  to  have  committed  tbe 
offence  six  years  before?  Would  any  learned  judge 
consistently  with  common  sense^ — on  which  the  la«r  was 
founded — condemn  the  individual  because  be  could  not 
procure  evidence^  after  such  a  lapse  of  time*-when  wit* 
fiesses  might  have  died — when  memory  might  have  failed 
-^wben  difficulties  might  have  interposed,  which  at  an 
earlier  period  had  no  existence  ?  No,  on  the  contrary, 
this  would  be  the  language  which  the  judge  would  hold : 
^^  Why  was  not  this  charge  brought  earlier  ?  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  delay?  ■  Why  has  this  accusation  slum- 
bered ?  Do  yon  expect  a  miracle  from  the  accused  ?  Do 
jou  now  expect  the  minds  of  individuals  to  be  so  alive 
on  this  subject,  as  to  recollect  persons,  places,  and  events, 
vrhtcb  must  by  this  time  have  faded  from  their  memory  ?^ 
$Qch  would  be  the  language  of  the  judge.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  period*^the  lateness  of  the  charge,  to  which 
if  answer  could  be  given,  that  answer  should  long  before 
liave  been  called  for — those  circumstances  must  be  con- 
ilidered  as  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of  the  accused, 
for  large  and  liberal  allowance  was -always  made  for  those 
who  were  thus  situated.  When  a  charge  was  speedily 
"brought  powerful  means,  often  arose  to  defeat  it,  and 
those  means  might,  on  the  moment,  be  made  available* 
Sut,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  facility  by  which  an  ac- 
cusation could  be  met  became  narrowed  and  contracted. 
If  the  attack  were  made  at  tbe  time  when  tbe  offence  was 

.  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  accused  party 
eouhi  perhaps  answer  it  ^  though,  when  a  long  period 
had  elapsed,  it  might  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
Why  n^ere  these  preliminary  remarks  made?  Be* 
cause  he  conceived  tbe  nature  of  the  case  required 
them,  however  htile  their  lordships  might  be  ia- 
fiuenced  by  them.  Petitions  had  been  presented  to 
tSeir  Jordships,  caJling  on  them  to  grant  to  the  Qu^een 

m^methJag    like    that    vbich    e^ery     MVsjt^x  oi    ^!ck« 


realm  wa«  entitled  to  by  due  couroe  of  law.  To  the  wi^ 
dom  of  their  lordships  it  had^  hovrever,  seemed  meet  to 
refuse  those  several  requests.  He  now  demanded  of  their 
lordships  fespectfullvy  but^  in  pursuance  of  his  duty^ 
firmly  and  boldly,  if  they  would  pursue  the  plain  and 
direct  course  of  justice,  to  extend  to  the  Queen  the  full 
advantage  which  she  oughl  to  derive  from  the  delay  that 
had  taken  place.  That  advantage  consisted  in  what 
be  would  now  state;  they  would  expect  the  evidence  to 
be  clear^  consistent,  and  precise.  Now^  in  proportion  aa 
4tbis  charge  had  been  delayed,  their  lordships  would  con- 
sider, that  by  this  very  delay  a  difficulty  was  imposed  oa 
the  Queen,  which,  while  human  nature  remained  as  it  waa 
at  present  constituted,  must  necessarily  exist, — namely^ 
that  witnesses  might  have  died,  and  that  the  recollection 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  must  in  the  course  of 
years  be  impaired.  If  the  charge  had  been  preferred 
about  the  time  when  the  oifence  was  said  to  have  occur** 
red,  it  might  have  admitted  of  a  ready  answer,  though  it 
might  not  admit  of  such  an  answer  now.  How  then  waa 
her  Majesty  to  be  defended  before  their  lordships?  By 
their  lordships  exercising  n  vigilant  control  over  the  pro- 
secuting party,  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  which 
were  visited  on  the  Queen.  She  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and,  in  proportion  as  those  difficulties  were 
great,  should  their  lordships,  in  hearing  her  case,  be  vigi- 
Itint,  indulgent,  and  forbearing,  thinking  it  enough  it  a 
substantial  answer  were  given;  for  he  would  boldly  say, 
that  to  answer  the  accusation  point  by  point  would  be  a 
miracle.  He  would  say,  that  unless  the  caution  which 
he  had  recommended  to  their  lordships  were  adopted  in 
examining  the  adverse  case,  and  unless  they  extended  the 
utmost  indulgence  to  her  Majesty,  they  never  could  hope 
to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  country.  They  ought  to 
take  special  care,  if  that  took  place— which  God,  for  the 
safety  of  this  kingdom,  avert! — if  her  Majesty  should  be 
condemned — that  it  should  not  he  by  means,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  which  no  individual  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try had  ever  suffered  in  bis  life  or  liberty,  m  his  cha- 
racter or  his  fortune !  These  preliminary  remarks  were 
well  suited  to  that  temper  of  mind  which  he  called  upon 
tbeir  lordships,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  exhibit  in  their  examination  of  the  adverse 
caae,  and  in  tbeir  preparation  for  that  wh'icVi  v<ou\d  V^^ 
^Sered  ia  repJjr  to  it  by  tbf  accused  parly  ^    lu  ^ije^VCvft^ 
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•of  the  whole  case^  and  before  he  came  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see^  and,  seeing,  not  to 
admit,  that  the  supposition  which  had  been  made  by  hi% 
learned  friend,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  who  had^ 
indeed,  apticipated  the  whole  of  the  case,  was  completely 
3pbstantiated  by  a  perusal  of  the  evidence — namely, 
that  the  whole  case  on  the  adverse  side  was  founded 
and  bottomed  in  perjury.  That  was  a  point  which,  in 
his  view  of  it,  could  not  be  denied.  However  fearfai ' 
the  conclusion  excited  in  their  lordships'  minds  might  be, 
on  finding  that  distinct  perjury  had  been  committed  be- 
fore them,  was  it  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  the  jodi- 
cial  proceedings  of  this  country — aye,  and  of  the  witnesses 
of  this  cQuiUry  too— to  find  a  set  of  persons  giving  a  se^ 
Ties  of  testimony  relative  to  minute  details  and  trivial 
circumstances,  of  whom  it  was  as  clear,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  case,  that  every  one  had  perjured  himself,  as  it 
then  was  that  he  was  speaking  at  their  lordships'  bar  i 
Was  the  present  case  wholly  without  a  motive  to  produce 
the  perpetration  of  similar  guilt  i  Had  they  never  heard 
in  the  history  of  their  country  of  individuals-^he  would 
not  say  having  been  got  up,  but-*presenting  themselves 
as  volunjleers  for  the  commission  of  perjury?  Was  it  ah 
unheard-of  circumstance  that  low-bred  persons  should 
have  a  disposition  to  insult  and  trample  upon  their  supe- 
riors  who  had  fallen  from  power,  or  who,  at  least,  were  in 
obloquy  with  those  that  were  in  power  ?  Was  it  only  in 
ancient  Rome  that  a  disposition  existed  to  triumph  ovef 
the  prostrate  fortunes  of  illustrious  individuals?  Was  it 
only  in  ancient  Rome  that  the  rejected  favourite  of  Cassar 
was  liable  to  the  taunts  and  ignominies  of  the  vtilgarf 

Was  it  only  there  that  the  cry  was  raised-* 

— **  Curramus  pr^cipites,  et 
"  Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calceuius  Caesaris  hostem  V* 

Were  not  their  lordships  aware  that  that  very  enemy  of 

Caesar,  who  was  thus  to  be  spurned  and  trampled  upon^ 

had  been  but  the  previous  moment  living  in  the  midst  of 

imperial  favour?     Did  not  they  recollect  that  the  satirist 

indignantly  asked— 

**  Quo  ceciditsul)  crimine?  quisnam 

"  Delator?  quibus  indiciis?  quo  teste?" 

Did  not  they  recollect  that  he  added— 

•*  Nil  horum  :  verbosa  et  grundis  epistola  vcnit 
'•  ACapreis?'' 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  large  and  swollen  green  bag 
eame  qver  froiQ  Milan  i  So  th4l  it  waA  ui(^t  ^w\ie  uiecfet^ 
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seeb  that  pNlPtdns  might  be  founds  who  either  from  a  love 
of  power,' Wt  from  a  desire  to  worship  the  rising  Sun,  or 
from  their  own  base,  and  ignoble,  and  degraded  natures^ 
might  be  led  to  increase  the  misery  of  the  distressed,  and 
heighten  by  calamny  the  anguish  of  the  fallen.  But  was 
there  no  other  motive,  besides  those  which  he  had  just 
enumerated,  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  witnesses 
produced  against  his  illustrious  client  ?  Was  there  no- 
thing in  their  evidence  calculated  to  show  that  a  belief 
existed— was  there  nothing  in  the  Milan  commission  it- 
self c&Iciylated  to  excite  such  belief — among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  that  they  would  not  go  unrewarded  if  they 
came  forward  with  testimony  against  a  Princess  wiio  haa 
■before  been  theobject  of  calumny  and  insult  ?  He  begged 
leave  also  to  impress  upon  the  recollection  of  their  lord- 
ships, that  not  only  the  government  of  this  country,  but 
also  the  government  of  foreign  countries,  had  been  con- 
cerned  in  getting  up  the  prosecution  against  her  Majesty. 
He  did  not  make  this  assertion  upon  idle  grounds :  it  had 
been  proved  to  them  in  evidence;  and,  as  one  instance 
was  much  more  decisive  than  a  thousand  unmeaning  ge- 
neralities, he  would  refer  them  to  the  printed  minutes. 
He  would  refer  them  to  the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress^ 
in  which  they  would  find  a  brace  of  ambassadors  and  a 
brace  of  ministers  engaged  in  the  worthy  and  reputable 
purpose  of  packing  up  and  packing  off  a  whole  cargo  of 
those  valuable  commodities  which  had  been  recently 
landed  on  the  shores  of  this  free  country.  The  names  of 
those  ministers  were  mentioned  in  the  evidence :  they 
were  representing,  or,  he  should  rather  say,  that  they 
were  misrepresenting,  states  which,  as  they  were  inferior 
to  England,  were,  in  some  degree,  under  its  control ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  descend  to  the  very  honour- 
able, the  very  dignified,  and  the  very  well-concerted  plan 
of  getting  up  witnesses  against  her  Majesty.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  lay  these  facts  before  their  lordships, 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
Berstett,  Reden,  Grimm,  and  Grilling,  as  detailed  by 
Kress;  for  by  so  doing  their  lordships  would  see  that 
something  very  like  an  undue  influence  had  been  exerted 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  against  her  Ma- 
jesty. There  was  also  another  subject  which  he  wished 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  their  lordships— he  meawt 
the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecxxUow 
hadJbeen  remunerated.    Migh  t  he  be  allowed  lo  ask ,  viVve^* 
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iher  the  cross-eyamination  of  the  witnesses,  kpjl  beev  cottr 
ducted  by  her  Majesty's  counsel  with  a  fovgetfulness  i>f 
that  pointy  or  whether  allusion  bad  not  been  made  to  it 
fo  often  by  them  as  almost  to  have  excited  the  disgust  of 
their  lordships  i  Had  they  not  pat  questions  relative  tp 
the  manner  in  which  the;  were  to  be  remunerated  to 
evjsry  witness  who  had  been  called  f  and  had  there  been 
an  instance  of  any  witness  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
money  after  the  ejOfect  of  the  excessive  payments  to  the 
captain  and  mate  of  the  polacca  had  been  discovered  i 
Was  not  that  very  circumstance  even  more  condemnatory 
of  the  case  than  the  excessive  payments  which  had  beea 
made  to  the  other  witnesses  ?  There  had  been  no  desire 
on  the  parX  of  her  Majesty  to  shrink  from  such  an  iur 
quiry :  h^r  advocates  had  even  courted  it,  and  had  beea 
loud  and  clamorous  in  their  demands  for  an  explanatioo 
vpon  that  point.  Had  that  explanation  been  given  by 
those  who  conducted  the  present  prosecution?  Noj  it 
had  been  carefully  and  cautiously  withheld.  Anotheir 
point,  connected  with  that  on  which  he  had  been  just 
speaking,  deserved  the  attention  of  their  lordships.  They 
had  not,  he  trusted,  forgotten  that  his  learned  friend,  thie 
Attorney- General,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  case-^fof^ 
without  meaning  him  any  disrespect,  lie  (Mr.  Williams)^ 
muse  call  it  his  (the  Attorney-Generars)  case,  from  the 
manner  jn  which  he  had  conducted  it — had  made  a  sin* 
gular  appHcation  for  delaying  the  further  proceedings  of 
this  bill,  on  the  ground  that  certain  witnesses,  who  were 
wanted  to  prove  an  act  of  adultery  at  Lugano,  had  not 
arrived  in  the  country.  Singular  as  that  application  was, 
it  had  been  made.  A  night  intervened.  In  the  morning 
that  application  was  relinquished.  The  reason  was  ap^ 
parent.  In  ordinary  cases  such  an  application  could  only 
be  sustained  by  calling  the  attorney,  or  some  agent  to  tteo 
party,  to  prove,  upon  oath,  that  the  evidence  of  the  ab« 
sent,  but  expected  witnesses,  was  important  to  the  caseb 
Had  any  evidence  to  that  effect  been  tendered  to  their 
lordships?  Had  Mr.  Powell,  whose  presence  in  court 
such  circumstances  absolutely  demanded,  been  called  be- 
fore their  lordships  ?  No  ;  the  application  had,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  died  quietly  away ;  the  opportunity  had 
been  allowed  to  perish,  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
adverse  party,  of  proving  that  it  was  an  unjust  accusAf* 
lion  against  them  to  say  that  they  had  disbursed  large 
sums  jjaprocurmg  Wfitnesses  ffc^u  l\al^»ot  vhj^V.^3  Mi 
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iffsrcled  funds  to  their  foreign  commissaries,  to  their 
igents  in  law,  to  tbei^  agents  in  equity,  and  to  their 
agents  militants-«*indeed;  he  knew  not  by  what  terms  to 
designate  them — to  procure  men  whose  consciences  were 
fendible.  That  opportunity^  which  they  ought  to  have 
eagerly  embraced,  they  had  wilfully  neglected;  and  the 
oonclasioQ  which  he  drew  from  such  conduct  was,  that 
money  bad  been  largely  and  lavishly  expended  to  get  np 
this  prosecution.  At  that  conclusion  he  had  arrived^  not 
apon  the  testimony  of  Italian  witnesses,  (of  whom,  as  of 
the  ancient  Greek,  it  might  be  said, 

"  Graeculus  esuriens  in  coelum  jusserit,  ibit,") 

not  upon  mere  surmises,  but  upon  facts  which  went  home 
to  the  minds  and  bosoms  of  men.  The  funds  of  corrup- 
tion, be  must  again  repeat  it,  had  been  afforded,  or  why 
had  Mr.  Powell  been  withheld  from  joining  in  the  appli* 
eation  made  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General  f 
Mr.  Williams  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  must^ 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  make  another  ge- 
neral remark  before  he  entered  into  the  details  of  the  evi« 
dence  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  lordships.  He 
did  not  intend  to  travel  over  the  ground  which  his  learned 
friend,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  had  occupied  so 
ably  before  him,  by  dwelling  on  the  glaring  and  flagrant 
improbability  attendant  on  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  imputed  to  the  Queen.  They  had  heard  that  fami* 
liarities  which  had  been  justly  called  most  disgusting,  had 
taken  place  between  her  Majesty  and  Bergami ;  but  they 
had  likewise  heard  that  her  Majesty  had  been,  if  the  wit- 
nesses were  to  be  credited,  most  careful  and  cautious  that 
those  familiarities  should  not  occur  in  solitude  or  obscu- 
rity, but  in  the  light  of  day  and  presence  of  multitudes: 
That  was  in  itself  most  improbable,  but  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  a  circumstance  which  had  transpired  in  the 
examination  of  no  unwilling  witness  against  her  Majesty 
•^e  meant  Demont—and  of  which  his  learned  friend 
had  failed  to  take  any  notice.  If  their  lordships  would 
refer  to  p.  364  of  the  minutes,  (Ch,  p,  4\5.)  they  would 
find  this  additional  fact  there  stated,  that  the  Queen, 
daring  all  the  time  that  she  was  accused  of  conducting 
herself  with  this  most  extraordinary,  most  open,  and 
most  convenient  profligacy,  (for  most  convenient  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  to  those  who  meditated  this  bvll>V 
thought  and  believed  herself  to  be  surrounded  \j^  ^^\e% 
aaJmemits.     What  I  was  it  to  be  believed  x.Via\.«^T?utk-' 


cess,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  persecution  which  she 
had  endured  in  the  year  1806 — who  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  attention  with  which  her  actions  were  conteii>piated 
in  this  country*^who  did  not  suppose  herself  to  be  in  aoy 
favour  with  those  who  were  in  power  in  it — was  it  to  be 
believed  that  she  would,  in  the  presence  of  a  crew  of  9% 
pervsons^  not  only  render  herself  open  to  the  accusationsy 
but  even  surrender  herself  at  discretion  to  the  malice,  of 
her  enemies  i    There  was  another  instance  from  the  eiri* 
dence,  which  he  wished  to  place  before  their  lordahips^ 
now  that  he  was  discussing   the  improbability  of.  the 
charges.     Their  Iprdshtps  would  bear  in  mind  what  was 
stated  to  have  occurred  at  Naples,  which  had  been  made 
the  scene  of  the  early  as  well  as  the  more  mature  charges: 
they  would  bear  in  mind  that  Majochi  stated  himself  tp 
have  slept  in  an  apartment  between  the  room  of  the  Priar 
cess  and  the  room  of  Bergami ;  and  that  he  had  been 
stationed  there  by  B(£rgami  himself,  in  consequence  of 
Bergami's  illness;  they  would  likewise  bear  in  mind  th|kt 
there  was  a  light  and  a  fire  in  that  room,  that  there  was 
no  regular  bed  in  it,  and  that  the  repose  which  Majocbi 
was  to  take — if,  indeed,  he  who  was  stationed  there  tq 
watch  over  a  sick  man  was  to  take  any — was  to  be  upon 
a  sofa.     Now  that  they  were  on  the  subject  of  probaln- 
lities,  he  would  ask  their  lordships  what  they  would  say 
to  this  statement  ?     He  was  well  aware  that  Majochi  haq 
previously  stated  that  one  access  to  Bergami's  room  was 
through  that  room  in  which  he  himself  was  stationed; 
but,  in  his  earlier  evidence,  his  statement  was  snob  as 
would  incline  any  person  to  believe  that  it  was  the  only 
access.    At  the  bottom  of  page  5,  (Ck,  p.  36.)  he  was 
asked,  *^  Then  it  is  to  be  understood  there  was  between 
the  bed-room  of  the  Princess  and  the  bed-room  of  Ber*- 

5 ami  nothing  but  that  corridor  and  that  small  cf^biuet  ?!' 
lUd  he  fearlessly  answered,  "  There  was  nothing  else : 
one  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  corridor,  from  the 
corridor  to  the  cabinet,  and  from  the  cabinet  to  the 
room  of  Bergami — there  was  nothing  else."  He  was 
then  asked,  **  Did  any  person  sleep  in  that  cabinet  in 
general  V  His  reply  was,  "  There  was  no  person  who 
slept  in  that  cabinet — it  was  free— there  was  nobody 
sleeping  in  it."  The  next  question  was,  "  Did  the  other 
people  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a 
distance  ?"  His  answer  was,  **  They  were  separated.** 
£at  bow  well  chat  answer  tallied  wilVi  axvovVv^t  v^ct  of  his. 
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mdeace  tbeir  lordihips  woold  see  directly ;  at  present 
it  was  his  object  to  show  their  lordships  that,  so  far  froia 
tbe-  passage  through  that  cabinet  being  the  onlj  meaivs 
of  .access  to  Bergami's  chamber,  there  was  another  access 
by  another  part  of  the  house  communicating  with  the 
Princess's  room,  in  going  through  which  she  would  not 
l\ave  had  to  encounter  any  watchman,  or  any  person,  in 
attendance  on  the  sick.  At  the  bottom  of  page  38  and 
the  top  of  page  39  (Ch.  p.  53-4.>  their  lordships  would 
find  the  following  testimony  :— 

"  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  passage  than  that  through 
tbe  corridor  ? — ^I  cannot  swear ;  I  have  seen  no  other  than  this,  and  I 
cabnot  say  that  theire  was  any  other  but  thid. 

'*  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  any  person 
going  into  Bergami's  room  could  go,  except  by  passing  through  the 
cabinet? — I  cannot  swear  there  is  another — I  have  seen  but  that. 
There  might  have  been,  but  I  have  not  seen  any,  and  I  cannot  assert 
but  that  alone. 

**  Will  you  swear  tbat.if  a  person  wished  to  go  from  the  Princess's 
room  to  Bergami's  room,  he  or  she  could  not  go  any  other  way 
than  through  the  cabinet  in  which  you  slept  ? — ^l^here  was  another  pas- 
lage  to  go  into  the  room  of  Bergami  ? 

"  Without  passing  through  the  cabinet  in  which  you  slept  ? — Yes." 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  there  was  another  way  to 
Bergami's  room  than  through  the  cabinet  in  which  Ma- 
joctii  slept :  and,  therefore,  unless  her  Majesty  wished  to 
give  a  distinct  notice  to  a  person  to  watch  her  conduct— 
who,  from  the  very  occasion,  was  likely  to  watch  it — he 
defied  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  find  any  reason,  consistent 
with  common  sense  or  with  human  nature,  which  could 
have  induced  her  to  adopt  a  passage  which  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  her  own  exposure,  and  not  go  b}'  another, 
through  which  she  might  have  equally  well  indulged  her 
guilty  passion  which  was  imputed  to  her,  and,  what  was 
still  inore  important,  might  have  indulged  it  unobserved. 
Their  lordships  all  knew  the  advantage  that  a  party  pos- 
sessed who  had  "  conjidentem  reum:'^  but  if  the  witnesses 
for  the  present  case  were  to  be  credited,  the  advocates  for 
the  bill  had  a  still  greater  advantage — they  had  a  de- 
fendant absolutely  seeking  her  own  conviction.  If  they 
could  reconcile  such  an  idea  with  what  they  knew  of 
human  nature,  then  Majochi's  evidence  might  well  stand 
—then,'  in  'spite  of  all  its  contradictions,  it  might  be 
credited.  But  if  they  applied  to  it  those  tests  which 
would  be  applied  by  the  judge  in  any  common  cases— 
for  the  jury  were  the  judges— if  they  submitted  ic  to 
the  ordinary  cnterion  to  which  evidence  was  suViVuxUed^, 

ihen  the j  would  reject  it  as  improbable,  and  vjouVA  cotv- 
JJffence.]  ^ 
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fess  that  it  was  imposiibld  to  believe  it.     ladeed,  it  was 
his  opinioo  that,  making  the  consideration  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  story  a  subsidiary  and  auxiliary  consider- 
ation  to  the  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  falsehood^  there 
was  sufBcient  in  that  story  of  the  cabinet  to  convince 
every  individual  of  Majochi's    perjury^      Leaving  that 
n^atter,  however,  tp  the  recollection  of  their  lordships, 
he  should  next  advert  to  Majochi's  assertion,  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  slept  at  a  distance,  which,  by-the*by, 
was  in  this  case  no  indifferent  matter.     For,  what  had 
been  all  the  object  of  the  proof  ?— What  had  been  all  the 
labour  of  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-General's  sum- 
ming up,  except  to  prove  that,  from  Naples  to  Messina, 
from  Messina  to  the  Villa  d'£ste,  and  from   the  Villa 
d'Este  to  almost  every  quarter  of  Italy,  every  oppor- 
tunity had  been  industriously  courted  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  the  crime  imputed  to  her  Majesty?     He 
therefore  wished  to  show  their  lordships  how   Majochi 
bad  been  borne  out  in  this  assertion  in  his  cross-exami- 
nation.   The  original  examination  would  be  found  at 
page  5  of  the  printed  minutes — the  cross-examination 
at  page  76.  (Ch.p.  36 — 80.)—**  You  have  said,  that,  in  the 
house  at  Naples,  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her  Iloyal,High- 
0ess,  except  Bergami,  slept  in  another  part  of  the  house 
from  her  Royal  Highness."    The  answer  was,  "  I  do  not 
remember  whether  the  otlier   family   slept  separate  or 
distant."     Indeed !     How   then  was   it   that  at  page  5 
he  had  sworn,  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  iq 
answer  to  the  same  question,  that  they  slept  separate r 
It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  make  any  comment 
iipon  such  a  palpable  contradiction :  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  it  as  any  thing  else  but  a  wicked,  wilful,  and 
malignant  perversion  of  the  truth.     He  would  now  call 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion which  had  been  pursued  during  this  inquiry.     If  it 
had  been  accidental,  he  could  not  help  but  lament  it ;  but 
it  was  a  very  singular  coincidence  that  every  thing  which 
could  injure  the    Queen  had    transpired,   whilst  every 
thing  that  could  benefit  her  had  been  withheld.     If  this 
was  the  effect  of  accident,  it  was  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
throw  of  the  dice  for  his  illustrious  client.     He  would 
refer  them  to  page  301  of  the  printed  minutes,  (Ch.p. 
34 1-2.^  where  the  Queen's  going  to  bed  was  the  matter  of 
Inquiry ;  and,  as  it  was  imputed  to  her^  at  Charnitz^ 

'*  Qiiw  regio  in  terris  ncntri  non  plena  \»V)Qt>&^^*  . 
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that  ao  adulterous  intercourse^  or^  id  otber  words^  adul- 
tery had  been  there  committed,  it  was  requisite  to  obsertre 
the  maoner  io  which  that  circumstance  was  stated.  The 
following  was  an  extract  from  the  minutes :— » 

"  Who  vrent  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  Royal  Highness  ?  did 
my  body  ? — Myself. 

"  At  what  time  did  you  goto  bed  ? — Nearly  10  o'clock. 

"  At  what  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  bed  ?— At  the  «ame 
hour. 

"  In  the  same  room  ?— In  the  same  room." 

There  the  evidence  rested  :  it  placed  her  Majesty  in 
bed,  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  and  without  further  inter- 
pretation ;  but,  io  reality  the  Qi^een  bad,  at  that  time,  no 
more  gone  to  bed  than  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  at  the 
present  moment.  He  should  now  just  beg  to  refer  their 
lordships  to  page  324  of  the  printed  evidence,  (Ch.  p. 
357-8.;)  where  the  witness  answered  a  question  from  some.* 
body  respecting  the  statement  of  the  Princess  being 
undressed.'  The  following  were  the  questions  and  an- 
swers in  Deraont's  evidence:— 

"  Had  the  Princess  undressed  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect;  she  was  in  bed, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undressed. 

^  Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  Princess  was  in  the  habit  ot- 
wearing  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

"Was  it  not  a  blue  habit  trimmed  with  fur  round  close  up  to  the 
Dccky  wifli  a  great  deal  of  fur  about  it  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal 
<rf  fur  here  (about  the  bosom) :  it  was  a  blue  dress." 

This  sort  of  dress,  the  evidence  showed,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  at  the  period 
spoken  of.  The  witness  then  went  on  to  state,  that  she 
did  not  recollect  having  seen  the  Princess  throw  off  the 
for  dress  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  great  deal  would 
in  the  after-part  of  the  case  depend  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  would  show  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
triumphant  case  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Was  it, 
be  asked,  dealing  fairly  towards  the  Queen  to  put  some 
questions  to  a  witness  which  left  a  matter  to  be  caught 
by  inference  in  a  most  Injurious  way,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof,  or  semblance  of  proof,  by  direct  fact? 
He  should  be  fatiguing  their  lordships  were  he  to  adduce 
the  almost  numberless  instances,  throughout  the  evidence, 
ID  which  much  was  disingenuously  left  for  inference, 
which  could  not  be  substantiated  liy  even  a  shadow  of 
propf.  He  entreated  their  indulgence  while  he  adverted 
to  other  parts  of  the  printed  evidence,  to  show  the 
frequent  attempts  to  create  an  unfavourable  \m\iTe^v\ow 
bj  this  sort  of  iaferQace.    After  descrVbing  t\\e   «kVtvv<i 
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of  the  tent,  the  witness  ( Demon t)  went  on  thus  r-^Sht 

was  asrked : — 

"  Did  Y^u  go  to  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  assUtingio  trndressuig 
her  Koyaf  Highness? — Yes. 

"  Was  she  undressed  as  usual  ? — ^Ycs." 

She  then  describes  that  she  lefl  the  Princess  un- 
dressed :  but  he  entreated  their  lordships  to  refer  to  what 
she  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  320,  and  the  beginning 
of  page  321.  (Ch.  p,  356.)  It  is  as  follows,  and  can)e 
out  on  her  cross-examination:— 

'  *'  You  have  described  stopping  at  Aum  ? — Yes. 
*  *'  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to  say  that  you  undressed  the  Prin- 
cess at -Aum  ?— I  recollect  I  wgs  under  the  tent  of  the  Princess,  bot^I 
do  not  recollect  whether  I  undressed  her  or  not. 
.  '*  Do  you  meau  to  say  that  the  Princess  was  undressed  under  tht . 
tent  at  Aum  ? — She  had  pulled  off  her  upper  habiliments. 

*'  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  dress  in  which  she  had  been  riding,  tra- 
veling ? — ^Yes,  a  gown  or  robe,  which  was  open. 

"  Do  you  mean  more  than  the  outer  garment,  of  whsterer  descrip- 
tion ? — I  do  not  recollect  if  it  was  anv  thing  more." 

Thus  proceeded  the  scheming  chambermaid  with  one 
story  at  one  time,  and  a  different  one  at  another,  though 
she  had  been  long  prepared  for  lier  statement,  for  she 
had  been  examined  at  Milan,  examined  also  in  England, 
before  she  was  brought  to  their  lordships'  bar;  sworn 
also  in  these  private  examinations — a  thing  never  heard 
of  before  in  a  civil  or  criminal  court  of  this  country;  or 
if  heard  of,  only  heard  to  be  reprobated.     He  was  there- 
fore justified  in  saying,  that  instead  of  its  being  left  open 
to  inference  that  the  Princess*  was  undressed  in  the  tentj^ 
he  had  it  from  the  mouth  of   Demont  herself  that  she 
^only  took  off  her  riding-dress,  and  threw  on  a  night  robe 
over  the  ordinary  dress  she  wore  beneath  the  traveliine*- 
cloak.     He  repeated,  was  it  quite  fair  then,  either  to  the 
Queen  or  their  lordships,  to  have  made  such  groundless 
insinuations  ?     If  time  had  had   in    thin   case  its  usual 
operation,  and  that  the  parties  bad  either  forgotten  all 
recollection  of   the  particular  events,  or  that  the   wit- 
nesses who  could  prove  it  had  fallen  off  in  the  incidents 
of  human  life,  then  the  Queen  might  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice  to  a  foul  conspiracy,  for  she  would  have  been  with- 
out the  means  of  a  successful  defence.     He  implored 
their  lordships   then— he   demanded   of  them,   if   they 
would  excuse  the  phra;>e  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Mistress 
•—to  look  closely  at  the  texture  of  the  evidence  produced 
at  their  bar.     Why  did  Demont,  he  would  ask,  conceal 
this,  when  the  questions  were  first  put  to  her?    Was  it  to 
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ftfdid  being  caught  and  detected  in  that  odious  tnooO' 
syllable,  which  be  would  here^  for  the  sake  of  delicacy, 
BKrely  call,  in  a  borrowed  phrase  of  her  own,  a  double 
entendrei  It  was  very  singular.  Coo,  that  the  questions 
should  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  so  put 
as  to  create  all  the  inferences,  which,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, should  have  an  injurious  tendency  against  the 
Queen.  He  should  not  attribute  motives;  he  disliked 
harshness ;  but  he  thought  the  coincidence  to  which  he 
alluded  was  extremely  singular  throughout  this  case. 
In  page  253  of  the  evidence  (C/i.  p,  SiO.J  he  found  tht 
matter  again  alluded  to  in  a  similar  manner,  where 
Demont  described  the  circumstance  of  the  Queen's 
changing  her  dress,  to  represent  the  Genius  of  History 
at  the  grand  masquerade  at  Murat's  court.  The  follow- 
iDg  were  the  questions  and  answers'  to  which  he  now 
referred : — 

"  What  dress  did  she  assume  the  second  tirae  ? — ^The  Genius  of 
History. 

"  Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely  for  that  purpose  ?  did  you  assist 
her  in  changing  her  dress  ? — I  did  not.'* 

And  though  she,  by  this  answer,  admits  that  she  did 
not;  and  afterwards  says,  she  did  not  enter  the  room  at 
the  time;  yet  she  had  still  the  pertinacity  to  speak  of  an 
entire  change  of  dress,  though  the  Queen  might  merely, 
as  on  the  other  occasion,  have  changed  her  outside  robe, 
and  put  on  another,  more  in  unison  with  the  second 
character  she  meant  to  assume.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
subject  which  was  coloured  up  so  highly  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  bill — this  was  the  part  of  the  case  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  and  wrought  up  not  onl^^ 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an  advocate,  but  something  of 
the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  would  take  one  or  two 
instances  more  of  the  fertility  of  invention  used  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  Let  them  look  at  what  was  said 
by  Majochi — a  name  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  while  the 
name  of  England  or  its  language  should  endure.  Which 
of  their  lordships  ever  learned,  from  the  questions  put  to 
Majochi  in  his  examination-in-chief,  that  the  shores  of 
England  had  ever  been  honoured  by  the  witness  before 
he  was  brought  over  to  be  presented  at  their  lordships' 
bar?  Which  of  them  ever  thought  Majochi  had  been  at 
Glocester,  had  been  in  London,  had  been  about,  in  stage- 
coaches, here  and  there  and  elsewhere  ?  This  informa- 
tion, which  must  have  been  known  to  ib^  ^lo^ecwvot^, 
9ras  entirely  kept  from   their  lordships  and  iVie  Q.\3.^^\x 
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uviiW  it  reached  her  Majesty's  counsel  after  the  reguIaE 
examination  of.  Majochi  had  been  gone  through,  owing 
to  the  most  accidental  circumstances.  Were  it  not  fot 
this  accidental  information  Majochi  would  have  pasi^ 
away  unheeded,  as  one  of  the  new  iniportatioayfcii 
whose  use  the  adjoining  place  had  been  so  appropriately! 
fitted  up.  Had  it  been  earher  known  that  Majochi  waa 
in  England,  inquiries  could  have  been  made,  which  would 
have  thrown  a  light  upon  his  character  and  testimoDyi 
Majochi  had  by  this  concealment  all  the  advantage  of 
appearing  at  the  bar  as  dull  as  a  post,  while  the  questroni 
were  putting  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  aod' 
all  the  opportunities  while  that  was  doing  of  pondering 
upon  and  collecting  his  answers.  Of  this  comfortable 
delay,  no  doubt;  he  had  amply  availed  himself.  Cltre 
was  also  taken,  in  the  case  of  the  captain,  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  had  still  some  unsettled  claim  upon  Eter^ 
garni,  founded  on  expectations  held  out  to  him  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  Royal  passenger.  This  had  been  weH 
omitted  at  first  by  the  captain,  who,  when  he  should  re- 
turn  to  his  own  country,  would  no  doubt  find  himself 
loaded  with  honours,  and  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
countrynien>  for  the  remuneration  he  should  have  ac-? 
quired  by  his  trip,  and  which  greatly  exceeded  the  earn- 
ings of  a  long  portion  of  life,  if  devoted  to  his  ordinary 
pursuits.  The  information  respecting  the  unsettled  claim 
of  Bergami  fell  out,  or  rather  tumbled  out  by  accident, 
in  the  progress  of  his  evidence.  The  odds  were  surely 
extremely  high  that  such  omissions  were  not  so  repeated- 
ly accidental.  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to 
comment  upon  the  summing  up  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
and  parti<pularly  upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  courier  (Bergami)  was  present  while  her  Majesty 
changed  "  the  entire  of  her  dress" — a  statement  utterly 
unwarranted  by  the  evidence  upon  which  his  learnecf 
friend  was  then  commenting.  Besides  assuming  the 
*'  entire  change  of  dres^"  he  also  assumed  that  it  took 
place  in  a  bed-room,  of  which  there  was  no  attempt  at 
proof  in  evidence.  In  fact,  in  one  sentence  of  that 
summing  up,  tbere  would  be  found  gratuitous  assertion, 
unfounded  assumption,  and  mis-statement  of  facts.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  these  mis-statements  and  false 
inferences  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
their  lordships'  minds,  and  attempting  to  create  an  undue 
Mad  unirarrao table  impressiob  against  the  Qtteea«    He 
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WAS  perfectly  williog  to  believe  that  his  learned  friendi 
acted  upon  the  instructions  they  received,  and  that  the 
concealment  of  the  facts  lay  with  the  witnesses.  On  the 
sabject  of  the  dress,  their  lordships  would  recollect  how 
closely  he  had  questioned  the  witness  :  he  entreated  their 
lordships  to  bear  in  mind  her  answers,  and  the  subsequent 
light  she  threw  on  her  first  statements.  He  asked  this  of 
their  lordships  in  the  well-grounded  expectation,  that  as 
tbey  were  not  indulgent  at  first,  they  would  be  vigilant  at 
last.  He  had  elicited  the  explanation  respecting  the 
dress,  on  which  so  much  had  heen  said,  because  he  did 
Dot  believe  that  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  attended  as  it 
was  by  the  nobility  of  the  country,  any  such  indecent 
dress  could  have  bieen  displayed.  The  evidence  left  his 
learned   friend's  description  of  that  dress  utterly  unsup- 

Sorted,  as  it  did  his  other  statement  of  the  Queen's 
aving  been  hissed  out  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos. 
Why,  he  repeated,  were  such  statements  made  to  reflect 
opoQ  the  character  of  her  Majesty,  when  not  a  single 
syllable  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  support  them  i 
One  assertion  by  the  Attorney-General  was,  that  the 
Queen  had  been  hissed  by  the  audience  out  of  the 
theatre  St.  Carlos,  but  had  this  injurious  imputation  re- 
ceived any  support  from  the  evidence  ?  Was  it  not  clear, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Demon t  had  deceived  the  learned 
counsel,-— had  imposed  upon  them  by  a  story  which  she 
had  not  afterwards  the  eli'rontery  to  maintain  at  the  barf 
The  presumption  of  British  justice  had  hithgrto  beeOf 
that  a  person  should  be  considered  innocent  until  proved 
to  be  guilty ;  and  if  ever  a  case  had  arisen  where  it  ought 
to  prevail,  bj'  every  sense  of  duty,  by  every  feeling  of 
delicacy,  by  every  impulse  of  humanity,  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  this.  It  could  not  be  impressed  too  deeply,  nor 
meditated  upon  too  intently,  by  their  lordships.  One  of 
the  strangest  incidents  in  the  whole  proceeding  had  been 
the  rare  and  curious  composition  of  the  memory  of  Ma- 
jochi ;  it  was  a  most  singular,  nay,  an  unnatural,  an  im- 
possible memory— it  was  all  on  one  side  of  the  question- 
it  wa9  a.perfefc:t  blank  to  every  thing  in  favour  of  the 
Queen,  and  crowded  with  inventions  and  falsehoods  to 
destroy  her  innocence.  He  begged  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  the  instances  adduced  by  his  learned  friend  ;  for  it 
was  as  manifest  as  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  that  a 
Witness  might  commit  perjury  in  a  negative  shape,  m  \\v^ 
same  wsjr  that  an  injury  might  be  done  by  ovii\%%\otv,  «j^ 
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her  Majesty  had  more  thaD  once  experieneed.    In  page  6 
of  theevidence  (Ck,  p.  SI.) Majochi,  witha  degree  of  con<^'- 
fteseension  to  which  he  was' not  often  prone,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  sickness  of  Bergami^  when  the  Queen  visited 
his  bed-room,  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Holland  a« 
having  been  present;  but  when  the  Queen's  Attorney* 
General  was  endeavouring,  in  his  cross-examination,  to 
explain  that  visit  in  the  most  innocent  way,  by  showing 
that  Bergami  was  too  ill  to  allow  the  possibility  of  guilty 
then  this  adroit  and  accomplished  witness,  Signor  Noii 
mi  rieordo,  with  a  memory  so  accommodated  to  circnm- 
stances,  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  any 
medicinal  man  at  all  with  Bergami.     He  now  came  to 
some   circumstances    connected    with    the   evidence  of 
Mademoiselle  Demont,   who  was  also,  in  some  respects, 
a  signal   instance  of  impartiality  of  memory.     Before, 
however,  he  proceeded,  he  begged   to  put   it  to  their 
lordships  whether   they  believed   there  was  a   word  of 
truth  in  the  ingenious,  elaborate,  composite  explanation 
attempted  by  this  lady  of  what  she  had  once  deliberately 
written.     When  cross-examined  on  the  first  day,  when 
attention  was  balled  to  her  letters,  she  had  never  dreamed 
ef  mentioning  any  thing  like  a  double  entendre;  the  day 
passed  away,  and  no  explanation  passed  her  lips^.    On  the 
ibllowing  morning,  however,  she  thought  she  couki  mend 
bef  story  :  she  had  slept  upon  the  matter,  and  above  all, 
withinthe  circuit  of  less  than  an  hundred  miles  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  he  would  not  assert  that  it  was  with- 
in' the  walls,  she  had  had  a  conference  with  some  person 
that  was  of  most  material  importance  in  doing  away  the 
force  of  the  expressions  in  her  correspondence.   Whether 
^at  conference  had  lasted  for  two  hours  or  for  five  was  of 
fioconsequenee;  the  result  of  it  was,  a  regular  expianationf, 
as  systematic  as  any  of  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  it  was 
formed  on  a   classical  model,  like  the  speeches  of  the 
King^s  Attorney-General,  who   was  perhaps  the    only 
man  of  the  present  day  who  could  he  at  all  compared 
with    the  orators   of  old*      Demon t's  explanation   had 
a    beginning,  a   middle,  and   an   end,    and    the    whole 
was  the  effect  of  that  interview  and   rehearsal  which 
she  had^afterwards  acknowledged,  but  at  first  denied,  in- 
listing  that  after  the  examination  of  the  preceding  day 
she  had  gone  home  directly,  which,  neither  in  French, 
Italian,  nor  English^  in  Greek,  Latin,  nor  Hebrew,  cotfid 
MDeaa  any  thing   but -that  she  returned  vfithout  delay. 
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After  all  this  preparation  and  study — after  contuliing  the 
prosecutorsy  and  her  pillow — was  her  explanation  in  any 
respect  satisfactory  ?  He  would  venture  upon  this  gene^ 
rol  assertion,  that  it  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
lense  in  it — that  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  for 
it  in  the  letters,  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  in  tel-^ 
ligihle,  and,  with  her  glo!»s,  perfect  obscurity.  It  would 
be  to  trifle  with  the  time  oif  the  House  almost  as  grossly 
as  she  had  trifled  with  her  oaih,  to  use  any  ar;:<ument8 
to  show  its  absurdity.  The  author  of  some  future  comedy 
would  here  possess  a  fine  original,  upon  which  to  draw  the 
character  of  an  intriguing,  shufiling,  lying,  artful,  cham- 
bermaid. He;  put  it  to  their  lordships,  whether  it  was 
insulting  common  sense  to  pretend  that  by  the  expression 
of '^  the  capital  of  Europe,"  in  one  of.  her  letters,  she 
meant  that  obscure  spot  which  had  given  her  birth,  and 
to  which  it  were  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  confine  her.  At  least  she  was  desirous  that  it 
fhoald  be  left  doubtful  whether  by  "  the  capital  of  Eu- 
rope" she  meant  London  or  Culombier:  neque  rationem 
mque  modum  habtt  uUum ;  the  ihing  was  wholly  incrc* 
dible,  and  it  would  pnly  be  rationem  insanire,  as  the 
comedian  expressed  it,  to  waste  words  upon  its  refuta- 
tion. He  adduced  these  as  specimens  only  :  he  left  the 
great  mass  to  their  lordships,  who  no  doubt  would  ex- 
amine the  whole  evidence  with  more  patience  and  in- 
dustry than  he  had  done,  because  tliey  had  more  high  and 
important  duties  to  discharge  than  those  by  whose  weight 
hct  as  an  advocate  only,  was  oppressed.  They  would  find, 
that  on  page  377  of  the  evidence,  (CA./>.  397.)  Demont 
was  trying  her  hand  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sisier  at 
a  panegyric,  and  she  chose  as  her  subject  her  gracious 
aod  illustrious  mistress  the  Queen*  '^  How  often  (she 
laid)  in  a  numerous  circle,  whilst,  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm which  animated  me,  I  enumerated  her  great  qii^li« 
ties,  her  talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity, 
in  short,  all  the  perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I  not  seen  my 
hearers  aflected,  and  heard  them  exclaim,  how  unjust  is 
the  world  lo  cause  so  much  uneasiness  to  one  whq  de- 
serves it  so  little,  and  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy .'' 
He  asked  their  lordships  again,  whether  they  believed  all 
this  to  be  but  the  fraudulent  cover  for  malignant  hate  ? 
hvi it  mean  what  it  expressed,  or  any.  thing  eUe \  Wai% 
it  at  a]J  improbable  that  the  writer  i^houuV  be  ^\uqq\^: 
De/eacf,]  o 


Was  the  object  of  her  eulogj^  undeserving  of  it  ?  Wa»» 
she  the  only  person  who  entertained  this  opinion  ?  Had 
no  one  else  said  as  mucli,  or  nearly  as  much^  of  the  same 
ilUistrious  ftm^ile?  He  thought  that  he  had  heard  some- 
thing very  like  it  bt'fore,,  and  that  from  no  mean  autho- 
rity—*iVom  a  man  of  an  elegant  classical  taste — who  wai 
celebrated  lor  his  spoken  and  written  compositions— ^w ho 
was  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. He  hjid  pronounced  on  an  occasion  of  no  little 
soleuMiity,  that  the  Queen  was  '*  the  grace,  the  life,  and 
the  ornament  of  ihe  society  in  which  she  moved."  Wa» 
this  testimSny  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  her  Majesty, 
or  was  it  also,  like  the  panegyric  of  Demont-,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  cover  for  malignity^  and  a  double 
enteiidrt,  which  explanation  only  served  to  render 
more  profoundly  obscure?  If  then  the  Queen  were 
worthy  of  this  laboured  panegyric  from  so  accomplished 
a  source,  surely  the  House  would  not  consid*er  her  unde- 
serving of  the  inferior  encomium  of  a  Swiss  chamber- 
maid. But  he  (Mr.  Williams)  would  do  Demont  jus- 
tice against  herself;  he  would  assert  that  she  belied  her 
better  knowledge,  and  her  better  nature,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  give  any  other  sense  to  her  letters  than  the 
obvious  and  clear  import  of  the  language  she  employed* 
For  aught  he  knew,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  might  bring 
to  their  lordships'  bar  the  distinguished  individual  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  who  had  publicly  declared  his  opi-k 
nion  of  the  excellence  of  her  Majesty,  to  repeat  in  testi- 
mony the  tribute  of  admiration  lie  had  so  justly  bestowed. 
He  would  now  claim  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a 
declaration  n)ade  by  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
«nd  to  which  he  had  listened  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
with  perfect  concurrence:  it  was  this—"  that  every  part 
of  the  evidence  that  might  be  deemed  material,  without 
regard  to  its  influence  or  impression,  should  be  brought 
forward  ;  for  it  was  the  duly  of  the  counsel  in  support  of 
the  bill  fairly  and  candidly  to  present  to  the  House  the 
whole  case,  without  considering  themselves  as  it  were  the 
advocates  of  a  party  in  a  suit.''  Nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  such  a  declaration:  if  they  had  acted  up  to 
lit,  the  Queen  would  have  had  nothing  to  ask :  it  was  the 
whole  of  her  case.  "  We  undertake  (said  they /to  bring 
before  your  lordships  all  the  evidence  the  case  affords^ 
not  of  a  condemnatory  nature  only,  but  the  whole  evi- 
deace,  whatever  be  it»  import  or  effect^  whether  it  be  for 
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or  against  the  Queen  <»f  I'ngiaiifl."     Siicb  was  llie  rn- 
gagement  into  wljicli  they  had  enttrerl,  anrl  with  infinite 
pleasure  he  hnd  t'ea'^ured  up  these  proverbial  word«  of 
wisdom  and  hberiihty.     It  was,  in  Tact,  not  a  dispnte  be- 
tween adverse   parties;  it  was  a  soletnn  proceeding,  not 
to  gain  a  victory  or  some  petty  triumph,  hut  lo  arrive  at 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  by  melius  of*  the  evidence  and  we 
nhole  evidence.     It  was  therefore  with  infiniie  regret  and 
signal  dismay  and  astoni.-.hment  iliut  he  had  alierwards 
beard  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  summlnn;  up,  make 
00  less  than  four  distinct  challenges  lo  the  Queen's  coun- 
sel, in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  Nisi  Pritis 
case  for  the  r(  covery  of  5l.  for  t^oods  sold  and  delivered. 
He  dared  them  to  produce  Louis  Bergami,  Bartolonieo 
Bergami,  Bninetre,  and  another  witness.     He  mentioned 
this  to  show  the  gross  contradiction  between  the  princi- 

Elea  and  the  practice  of  the  oilier  side — between  their 
igb-sounding  professions  and  their  conduct.  Where 
were  now  those  words  of  wisdom  and  liberality  in  which 
the  people  of  England  were  assured  that  the  whole  case 
should  be  fully,  fairly,  freely,  and  fearlessly  investigated. 
They  were  mere  words,  answering  a  temporary  purpose, 
but  never  intended  to  be  carried  into  eifect.  ilad  the 
Attorney- General  taken  one  step  to  perform  wha?  iie,  had 
promised?  Where  was  Dr.  Holland  r  \A'[)ere  was  Lieu- 
tenant Hownam  ?  Where  were  the  noble  ladies  attendant- 
upon  the  Queen?  Had  any  of  those  compei«ni  and  cre- 
dible witnesses  been  adduced?  No:  h\M  dum  tucent  h^ 
qtmnter — their  absence  was  as  useful  to  her  Majesty  as  if 
they  bad  been  brought  to  the  bar :  the  other  side  had  not 
dared  to  call  them,  wliich  showed  what  must  have  been 
the  import  of  their  testimony  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  condemnation  of  her  accusers.  This  sort 
of  challenge  had  been  imported  into  this  great  inquiry 
from  civil  causes,  where  it  was  often  pressed  too  far  :  but 
in  all  criminal  proceedings,  even  in  our  lower  courts,  tlic 
party  bringing  the  charge  was  l)Ound  to  establish  it  by 
sufficient  evidence;  and  if  he  failed,  the  accused  was  not 
bound  to  supply  the  deficiency  or  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  guilt.  He  did  not 
say  in  the  liistory  of  English  justice,  but  in  the  history  of 
English  injustice,  (for  such  it  would  be)  who  had  evor. 
heitrd  of  an  unfortunate  accused  bejiig  met  by  being  told, 
'*  W  you  do  not  call  this  or  that  witness,  whom  ll\e  ^vo^e- 
mulor  had  it  in  hii  power  to  bring  forwui*d|  we  ^Vi*A\\  cow- 
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ftidej  that  you  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  charge?" 
The  case  ought  never  lo  be  left  doubtful,  or  if  ii  were, 
Ihe  prisoner  had  a  rigiit  to  the  benefit  of  thai  doubt.  If 
he  (Mr.  Williams)  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duty 
indicted  a  man  f(»r  uiurder,  and  purposely  kept  back  from 
the  jury  a  witness,  because  he  might  possibly  say  some- 
thing lo  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  the  wretched  being,  he 
should  consider  that  he,  as  a  counsel,  was  a  party  to  that 
man's  death  when  he  was  hanged  for  the  crime.  But  this 
was  not  even  a  case  of  that  description  :  it  was  far  noFore 
important  than  a  question  even  of  life  or  death,  and  legal 
manceuvres  and  the  dexterity  of  practised  advocates  were 
wholly  out  of  their  place;  they  were  unbecoming  both 
the  subject  and  the  situation.  He  was  earnesi  upon  this 
point,  because  he  felt  earnestly  ;  he  felt  here  not  merelj 
for  the  interest  of  his  illustrious  (*lient,  whose  charactes^ 
honour,  aud  dignity,  were  at  stake,  but  for  the  country 
itself,  whose  tranquillity  and  happiness  were  not  less  ia 
jeopardy.  He  called  upon  their  lordships  therefore  to 
weigh  the  matter  well,  and  to  deliberate  anxiously  and 
carefully  before  they  allowed  this  challenge  to  operate 
against  the  Queen.  "  1  defy  my  learned  friends  (said  the 
Solicitor- General)  to  call  Louis  Bergami  "  What  did  he 
mean  by  this,  but  that  if  the  call  were  not  complied  witt^ 
he  should  obtain  the  verdict,  he  should  gain  his  point; 
and  what  was  that  point  which  was  thus  tret;itea  as  a 
question  regarding  a  farthing  damages.^  It  was  no  less 
than  the  passing  of  this  dreadful  measure,  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  mischiefs  by  which  the 
country  could  be  afBicted.  What,  however,  was  Louis 
Bergami  to  prove  when  he  was  produced  i  how  was  he 
implicated  ?  In  no  other  way  than  that  Majochi,  speak* 
ing  of  a  breakfast  at  which  the  Queen  and  Bergami  were 
seated  at  the  same  time,  swore  that  either  Louis  Bergami 
or  Camera  waited  upon  them  on  the  occasion.  So  that 
even  the  presence  of  Louis  Bergami  was  not  vouched, 
and  the  Solicitor-General  had  gone  beyond  the  ma- 
noeuvre, the  artifice,  the  legerdemain,  the  dexterity,  the 
trickery  of  an  advocate  in  the  pettiest  cause  that  ever  de- 
graded the  meanest  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom. 
Next  he  said  in  the  same  spirit,  "  I  defy  you  to  call  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bej-gami :"  but  here  again  it  was  teium  imbelie 
sine  ietu:  there  was  all  the  will  to  wound,  but  the  blow 
was  impotent  and  harmless;  for  suppose  this  person  were 
produced  at  tbe  bar,  did  not  the  ex^^tvev\ce  va  the  world 
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of  every  man  show^  that  supposing  the  crime  of  Berganii 
more  or  less^  his  answers  at  the  bar  upon  this  subject 
must  necessarily  be  of  one  description  only.  Such  ati 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Soiicitor*General  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  was  a  shameless  prostitution  (without  offence 
be  it  spoken)  of  a  low  contemptible  trick  of  courts,  un- 
worthy of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  creat  political  and  le* 
gislative  character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  not 
atrial  at  Nisi  Prius,  it  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
a  measure  which  Lord-Chancellor  Cooper  had  declared, 
in  bia  celebrated  protest,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
bat  in  cases  of  the  last  necessity  P  and  for  this  reason  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  asserted  that  the  analogies  of  common 
law  proceedings  had  been  shamelessly  introduced.  The 
charge  against  the  Queen  was  of  no  distinct  crime 
known  to  the  law,  and  the  law  therefore  had  affixed  to 
it  no  specified  punishment:  to  talk  of  analogies  was 
therefore  ridiculous,  and  the  House  in  its  political  and 
legislative  capacities,  both  of  which  were  here  to  be  ex^ 
crcised.  ought  not  to  be  guided,  much  less  governed,  by 
any  low  technicalities.  He  hoped,  then,  he  should  bear 
no  more  of  analogies,  which  were  only  talked  of  when- 
ever they  tended  to  abridge  the  rights  and  injure  the 
cause  ot  her  Majesty.  Protesting  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  as  zealously  as  his  honourable  friend,  that  the 
non-production  of  these  witnesses  on  the  other  side  was 
aclamorous  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  neverthe- 
less there  were  high  interests  at  stake  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  called.  Witnesses  their 
lordships  would  have — the  challenge  would  be  met;  but 
with  respect  to  what  would  be  proved,  he  begged,  in 
what  he  should  now  state,  to  be  distinctly  understood. 
Oo  the  other  side,  three  years'  application  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  case;  equitable,  legal,  and  military  com- 
missions had  been  sent  out  ;  examinations  upon  oath, 
and  without  oath,  had  been  taken.  Witnesses  had  been 
interrogated  in  Italy,  on  the  road,  and  in  this  country; 
so  that  every  letter  and  figure  of  what  they  could  depose 
bad  been  distinctly  ascertained.  The  Queen  had  pos- 
sessed no  such  advantage. 

The  Earl  oj  Lauderdale  here  interposed,  and  observ- 
ing that  it  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  that  the  learned 
counsel  was  entering  upon  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
he  recommended  that  the  House  should  adjouvw  v\t\V\\ 
tO'Worrofrj  which  they  accordingly  did  at  tout  o'cVocV., 
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THIRD  DJY.—October  5. 

After  a  short  debate  relative  to  the  Neapolitan  Re¥0* 
lution. 

The  Marquis  of  Lnmdown  said,  that  having  been  the 
person  who  had  first  called  the  attention  of  ^heir  lord* 
ships  to  m  letter  of  M.  Marrietti,  which  seemed  to  indi^ 
caie  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Colonel  BioWn  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  witnesses  in  the  cause  before  the  House, 
be  should  have  been  sincerely  hapf^y  to  be  able  to  express 
bis  satisfaction  at  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
in  the  letters  which  the  noble  earl  opposite  (the  E^rl  of 
Liverpool)  had  produced.  Unfortunately  that  was  not 
in  his  power,  as  a  letter  had  come  into  his  possession  at 
the  same  time  that  the  noble  earl  had  produced  his  ex^ 
planation,  which  letter  tended  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
proceedings  very  different  from  that  which  the  nobl^ 
earl's  explanation  had  cast  on  them  That  letter  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  a  person  with  whom  he  had  had  no 
previous  intimacy,  and  who  had  given  him  no  special 
authority  to  make  public  use  of  it;  and  he  (the  Marquis) 
in  discretion  had  thought  fit  not  to  do  so.  But  since  that 
time  not  only  the  letters  to  which  he  had  alluded^  but 
other  letters,  throwing  a  still  stronger  light  upon  the 
case,  bad  made  their  appearance  in  the  public  papers; 
and,  great  as  his  satisfaction  would  be  in  declaring  his 
conviction  that  there  had  been  no  interference,  he  oould 
not  now  have  that  satisfaction*  Any  of  their  lordships 
would  see  that  the  case  could  not  rest  there.  Far  would 
it  be  from  him,  even  on  the  assertion  of  M.  Marrietti, 
though  he  believed  him  to  be  as  respectable  as  any  man, 
to  condemn  an  individual  without  a  hearing.  But  if 
their  lordships  would  read  those  letters,  they  could  not 
help  feeling  a  doubt  that  M.  Marrietti  was  induced  td 
make  the  communication  to  his  son,  not  by  a  direct  in'- 
timation  from  Colonel  Brown,  but  by  one  conveyed 
through  the  confidential  clerk.  The  first  letter  of  the 
elder  Marrietti  bore  date  the  1 6th  September,  and  con*. 
tained  the  following  passage: — *^  It  is  true  that  Brown 
has  expressly  and  repeatedly  insisited  with  M.  Albertonio 
that  he  should  make  known  to  you  the  dissatisfaction  in 
that  quarter  towards  j'ou,  and  the  danger  of  the  alien 
bill,  which  yon  were  going  to  encounter.^'  That  letter 
bad  been  written  after  a  knowledge  of  what  had  taketi 
place  in  England,  There  was  a  subsequent  letter  fronl 
the  same geotleman,  dated  Milan,  Sepu  %%  \ii  ^hvcb  \% 
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iisaid^  ^'  He  (Colonel  Brown)>  seeing  himself  mach  dis- 
qnieted  on  this  account,  made  such  an  application  to 
Sig.  U.  Ciceriy  and  to  Sig.  Albertonio,  that  the  former 
begged  me  to  convey  to  the  said  Colonel  Brown  a  letter 
of  mioe,  which  in  a  certain  way  (in  certo  qual  modo} 
might  justify  him  with  his  government  from  the  two  ri« 
gorous  interpretation  given  to  my  former  letter.    And 
after  having  written  and  re-written,  through  the  medium 
ef  the  gaid  Signor  Ciceri,  draughts  of  such  a  letter  to  be 
showD,  the  copy  which  I  enclose  to  your  address  was 
fixed  upon.     You  will  likewise  find  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  the  said   Colonel  Brown  desired  from   the  said 
Signor  Al her tonio,  who  gave  me  the  account  contained 
ID  the  letters  formerly  addressed  to  you.    To  the  honour 
of  truth,    I  have  regarded  what  Colonel   Brown  said, 
through  the  medium  of  Signor  Albertonio,  as  an  act  of 
frieiKishipy  to  prevent  him  from  being  brought  into  any 
danger;  nor  could   [  ever  have  imagined  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  been  of  as  tnuch  importance  as  it  baa 
proved.     However  that  be,  to  facilitate  the  allaying  of 
Wch  a  controversy,  and  to  preserve  amity  with   all,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  second  ii,  as   you  will  perceive 
by  the  copy.    They  v^^ishcd  me  to  declare  that  luy  first 
letter  was  the  result  of  my  own  simple  suspicion,  and 
had  no  ground  to  rest  upon  ;  but  this  I  would  liot  allow» 
because  the  having  named  Colonel  Brown  in  the  way  I 
did  would  have  been  charged  on  me  as  a  calumnious  im-» 
putation  ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  sc  e  in  my  letter  sent 
yesterday  to  him  (Colonel  Brown)  iliai  I  mention  my 
not  having  direct  conversation  with  him,  and  derive  my 
information  from  what  he  caused  to  be  said  to  me  by 
Signor  Albertonio.   Regulate  yourself,  therefore,  in  every 
thing  with  the  greatest  prudence,  in  order  not  to  incur 
other  annoyances,  and  other  dissatisfactions,  which  can 
only  produce  evil  to  you/'    The  expression  of  the  Ita- 
lian, as  to  the  representation  he  had  made,  was  stronger; 
it  was  lasciar  antliOf  to  leave  a  loop-hole^  ^'  to  leave  a 
ring,"   on    which   to  hang  a  construction  of    the  case. 
No;v  as  to  the  considering  all  this  inlerfcrence  of  Colonel 
Brown  a  mere  act  of  friendship— this  intimation  to  a 
person  of  whom   he  had  no  kiiowledge,  and  made  too 
through  a  clerk — considered,  too,  as  tlie  emanation  from 
a  person  who  was  the  agent  of  the  opposing  party  in  the 
Queen's  cause,  and  repiesentinj^,  as  the  noble  ev\\V  vA\d^ 
\\\o\xgh  in  a  qiialiSed  degree,  the  governm<cuvo^  ^w«W\\ 
—bovir  could  it  but  be  regarded  by  an  iudiNiAuvA  YvW'i  ^^^ 
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Marrietti,  living  under  a  government  of  which  it  was 
no  satire  to  say  that  it  was  absolute  and  despotic  (for 
such  it  professed  to  be)— how  could  it  be  understood  by 
him  but  as  a. desire  to  influence  his  conduct?  And  it  bad 
influenced  his  conduct  in  his  communications  to  his  son. 
He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  condemn  Colonel  Brown, 
but  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  letters  should  be  made 
evidence,  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  case  under  the  view 
of  the  House.  M.  Marrietti  could  give  in  and  authetl-^ 
ticate  the  original  letters. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  that  it  would  be  per« 
fectly  impossible  that  the  thing  could  rest  where  it  was. 
His  only  desire  was,  that  Colonel  Brown  should  not  be 
prejudiced  till  a  further  explanation  was  required  and 
given.  Colonel  Brown,  it  was  plain,  had  had  no  cotii- 
munication  directly  with  M.  Marrietti;  whatever  had 
passed  must  have  gone  through  a  third  person-— M.  Al- 
bertonio.  Colonel  Brown  asserted  that  he  had  never 
even  referred  to  the  alien  act,  and  this  M.  Albertonio 
did  not  deny.  He  was  willing  that  the  papers  should  be 
made  oflicial ;  perhaps  to  make  them  evidence  would  be 
most  advisable. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  observed,  there  was  no  ex- 
plicit denial  that  the  alien  act  had  been  referred  to  either 
from  Colonel  Brown  or  M.  Albertonio.  The  latter  said 
he  was  ignorant  of  its  provisions ;  and  Colonel  Brown 
said  he  had  not  threatened  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
M.  Marrietti. 

The  Earl  of  TAverpool  observed,  the  first  letter  (which 
was  the  origin  of  all  the  explanations)  should  be  put  in 
as  well  as  the  others. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
and  the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Lauderdale,  M.  Marri- 
etti was  conducted  to  the  bar.  Having  stated  that  his 
name  was  Joseph  Marrietti,  he  was  sworn,  and  the  letters 
alluded  to  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  were  handed  to 
bim. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Look  at  those  letters,  and  state  whe- 
ther they  are  original  lelters  which  you  received  from  your  father. 
—The  first  is  an  original  later,  written  to* me  by  my  father  on  the  21st 
of  August.  I  received  it  by  the  post.  The  2d  letter,  dated  tlie  iCkh 
September,  my  father  also  wrote  to  me.  It  was  directed  to  my  house 
here,  and  1  received  it  by  the  post  The  3d  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
irom  my  father,  relative  to  the  communication  of  Colonel  BroMrn^ 
and  directed  to  the  Colonel,  dated  the  l9th  September.  I  received 
it  enclosed  in  the  5th  letter.  The  4ih  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Signor 
Albertonio  to  Cohnei  Brown,  dated  September  19.  The  5th  is  (Sxtd 
the  20th  September.    I  receired  it  from  mv  favUet  b'lf  ^v»l. 


'Ai'e  alj  tllese  Idlers  in  the  handwritiiTg  of  your  father  >—Thev  are," 
txcept  the  copy  of  Albertonio't  letter,  which  is  in  Albertonio's  hand* 
V"tlng. 

Have  you  received  any  other  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  conimu- 
liication  made  by  Coloud  Brown  ? — None  at  ail :  these  are  all  the 
letters. 

Have  you  received  none  from  Albertonio'? — I  some  time  ago  re* 
cfived  a  lew  lines  at  home  from  him,  stating  it  to  have  been  tnen*^ 
tioned  to  him  that  I  hud  been  in  the  house  of  Demon't*  I  answered 
that  it  was  not  true,  us  I  never  had  been  in  the  house  of  Demont  in 
England. 

The  Earl  af  Laudcvdatc^^Thiire  is  a  person  named  Ciceri  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  letters:  who  is  he  ? — He  is  a  person  who  used  to 
come  to  our  house,  as  a  very  great  frien^l  of  Colonel  Brown.  I  re» 
collect,  when  I  came  in  January  last,  he  asked  me  to  take  some  dis« 
patches  from  Colonel  Bruwn  here. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  wished  that  the  communication 
from  Signor  Albertonio,  to  which  the  witness  had  al- 
luded, should  be  produced. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Have  you  the  letter  you  referred  to  in 
your  former  answer,  trom  Signur  Albertonio  ?— I  believe  1  have  ;  it  ig 
v^ritten  on  a  portion  of  another  letter. 

The  Lord-Chance/hr  directed  the  witness^  before  he 
attended  the  House  in  the  morning,  to  search  for  the 
fetter;  and,  if  lie  had  it,  to  bring  it  with  him. 

The  witness  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  and  on  the 
motion,  "  that  counsel  be  now  called  in,"  having  been 
put  from  the  woolsack,  and  agreed  to,  the  counsel  for 
and  against  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  were  intro* 
diiced  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr,  Williams  immediately  resumed  his  address.  In 
the  course,  he  observed,  of  his  learned  friend's  luminous 
ifpeech,  there  certainly  was  not  any  point  on  which  he 
had  exerted  his  talents  with  greater  effect,  or  on  which 
He  (Mr.  Williams)  was  more  justified  in  addressing  so 
many  observations  to  their  lordships,  than  on  that  part 
of  the  case  which  consisted  in  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  having  been  deficient  in  calling  all  the  witnesses 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  were, 
in  corisequence  of  the  difficulties  that  were  opposed  lo 
the  production  of  evidence  for  her  Majesty,  driven  al- 
most to  the  necessity  of  not  calling  any  witnesses  at  all. 
That  observation  would  receive  the  slrongtst  confirma- 
tion when  he  laid  before  their  lordships  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties under  which  her  Majesty  was  placed.  As  he 
had  stated  yesterday  that  observations  pointed  to  and 
founded  on  particahr  facts  ied  to  uiore  decWwe  totvvAvx- 
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8)0118^   and   bad  greater  weight  than   mere   na/ratitC 
,  lAauer^  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  permit  him  tor 
commence  by  slating  to  their  lordships  one  or  two  facts' 
HIastrative  of  the  various  difficdhies  by  which  her  Ma* 
jesty  was  surrounded.     Their  lordships  would  doubtleaft 
bear  id  mind  what  was  attempted   to  be  proved  by  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Kress.     Her  evidence^  which  had* 
already  been  alluded  to^  was  not  material  for  his  purpose^' 
on  this  occasion,  farther  than  to  call  to  their  lordshipa' 
recollection  that  the  general  nature  of  the  fact,  so  provect 
by  this  woman,  was  her  seeing  the  Queen  and  Bergami' 
in  a  bed-^room  together,  connected  with  some  detailii 
about  the  situation  of  Bergami's  arms.     Now  nothing 
was  more  necessary,  however  late   her  Majesty  was  ap« 
prized  of  the  specific  charge  against  her,than  that  every^ 
inquiry  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  it^' 
and  that  the  utmost  diligence  should  be  used  to  obtain' 
information  with  respect  to  her  residence  at  Carlsrube. 
And,  amongst  others,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  cham«- 
berlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  had  been  ia 
Attendance  on  her  Majesty  during  her  continuance  at 
Carlsruhe.     Now,  to  show  that  in  ail  probability  this  in-; 
dividual  would  be  an  important  witness-*-and  that,  but 
for  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  he  coul4 
not  account  for,  he  would  have  been  present  on  this 
occasion — would,  he  conceived,  be  a  superfluous  waste 
oF  titne  on  his  part.     This  individual  did  not  attend  oq 
her  Majesty  once  or  twice,  but  attended  her  constantly 
during  the  whole  of  her  residence  at  this  place.     Ac- 
cordingly, feeling  the  importance  of  his  evidence,  and^ 
being  desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  armed  and  pre- 
paied  to  meet  the  case  set  up  against  her,  the  Queeo 
wrote  a  letter  with   her  own  hand,  which   her  Majesty 
sent  by  a  special   messenger  to   the  chamberlain.     The 
messenger  she  employed  was  more  than  ordinarily  re-, 
spectable.     In  v^rder  to  impress  the  chamberlain's  mind 
with  an  idea  of  the  respectful  light  in  which  she  viewed^ 
his  character,  her  Majesty  selected   the  brother  of  hia 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Queen,  to, 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter.     That  application  did  not, 
however,  procure  the  attendance  of  the  witness.    The 
Queen  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chamberlain,  and  an- 
other to  the  Grand  Duke,  on  the  subject,  but  with   no 
better  success.    Three  letters,  therefore,  were  sent,  by  a 
special  messenger,  to  this  particular  person,  a  mo&t  tM  . 
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terial  witness  on  the  part  of  the  Queen;  which,  however, 
failed  to  prodace  his  attendanoe.  On  the  last  occasion, 
the  messenger  sent  by  the  Queen,  to  obtain  the  attend- 
atiee  of  the  chamberlain,  was  informed  by  him  that  he 
irk^  willing  and  desirous  to  come  to  England — he  ex- 
press'^d  himself  eager  and  anxious  to  give  his  testimony 
—but  he  added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  orders 
from  the  Grand   Duke  not  to  do  so ;  and   the  conse-^ 

?uence  was,  that  he  did  noj  arrive  in  this  country* 
here  was,  however,  another  instance  of  interference, 
bot  of  a  different  description,  at  this  place.  It  was  a 
circumstance  fresh  in  their  lordships'  recollectibn,  that 
this  refusal  to  suffer  a  witness  to  come  over  in  favour  of 
the  Queen  came  from  the  very  same  quarter  which  em- 
ployed the  agency  of  two  ministers,  and  two  ambas- 
sadors, to  compel  the  woman  Kress  to  come  to  England* 
Thos,  as  he  had  said  respecting  the  memory  of  the  first 
witness,  the  operations  for  procuring  evidence  appeared 
to  run  all  one  way*  Again,  her  Majesty  saw  a  palace  at 
Zastrow  which  she  wished  to  occupy.  No  objection  was 
made  by  the  Grand  Djke  at  the  time,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  such  a  point  had  the  negotiation  arrived,  that 
the  very  same  chamberlain  of  whom  he  had  already 
spoken,  and  who,  if  called,  might  have  proved  the  fact, 
had  gone  the  length  of  purchasing  furniture  to  equip  this 
palace.  When  the  affair  was  in  this  state  of  forwardness, 
a  notification  was  given  to  the  Queen  that  the  residence 
of  her  Majesty  would  not,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  this 
court ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  palace  was  refused. 
A  fact  of  so  important  a  nature  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  when  they  heard  complaints  made  that  her 
Majesty  did  not  take  up  her  residence  amidst  polished 
society— that  she  did  not  associate  with  people  of  her 
own  rank — that  she  was  not  seen  moving  in  a  circle  of 
her  HHtural  friends — that  she  dipl  not  frequent  those  . 
places  where  she  best  might  be  expected.  Surely  treat- 
ment such  as  this  was  calculated  to  drive  her  out  of 
society.  He  now  came  X6  another  point.  It  was  not 
an  immaterial  fuct  in  our  view,  and  indeed  in  every 
view  of  the  case,  that  some  information  should  be 
given,  some  evidence  produced,  as  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Bergami  while  the  servant  of  Gen.  Pino-r- 
riiat  beirig  on  their  lordships'  minutes,  the  service  in 
which  he  was  prior  to  his  becoming  one  of  the  av\\ve  oS 
her  Majesty,     An  applicnvna  was,   ihereEote,   eakA'sf 
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made  far  tlie  attendance  of  Gem  Pino*  Some  comt 
uiunication  was  made  an  the  subject  to  the  Austriaif 
government,  in  whose  service  he  was;  and,  in  conse-r 
quence  of  that  communication^  ^n  intip^ation  was  given 
to  him,  that  if  he  came  to  England^  he  must  not  appear 
in  uniform.  This  seemed  to  hint  an  odd  sort  of  inti(ii«T 
lion ;  and  lest  there  might  be  some  mental  reservation 
pehind,  he  inquired  whether,  if  he  came  to  England,  bt 
would  lose  his  commission  i  To  this  no  answer  wa^ 
jiven  :  the  General  had  not  come  to  England,  anjdij 
iie  might  add,  that  he  would  not  coine.  Now,  had  they 
not  a  right  to  complain  that  all  the  evidence  on  bot^ 
sides  (for  both  the  parties  as  the  Attorney?General  ba4 
wisely  stated  when  he  opened  the  case,  would  bq 
produced)  was  not  forthcoming?  Was  it  witl^oot  s^ 
pause  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  representee)  to  theif 
lordships,  that  a  rigorous  detn.md  was  made  for  every 
witness  that  could  be  produced  on  the  other  sidc^^ 
while  the  greatest  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  Majesty  when  she  endeavoured  to  obtain  evidence^ 
})id  liot  those  plain  facts  come  powerfully  in  aid  ol 
those  general  observations  that  had  been  made  on  the 
xnanner  in  which  the  case  before  their  lordships  was  go| 
up  i  Did  they  not  furnish  a  powerful  argument  in  sup-^ 
port  of  the  accused  party  i  He  trusted  their  lordships 
would  be  of  that  opinion.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest 
merely  on  these  particular  points*  There  were  othe^: 
persons  who  refused  to  come.  There  were  some  physi-^ 
cians,  and,  he  understood,  some  lawyers  (he  dared  say 
there  were  enough  of  the  latter  to  mind  the  things  that 
were,  extremely  well),  who  would  not  come  to  thi& 
country — ^persons  whose  appearance  they  wanted— but 
with  respect  to  whom  it  was  impossible  for  his  Majesty'^ 
counsel  to  tell,  till  they  came  here,  whether  they  would 
make  use  of  their  evidence  or  not:  they,  however,  were 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  interference  of  either 
our  high  or  low  alliances.  He  thought  it  necessary, 
though  out  of  his  intended  course,  to  commence  with 
this  statement,  in  order  to  make  it  auxiliary  to  the 
triumphant  address  of  his  learned  friend,  an  instrumen*^ 
tal  to  the  support  of  that  argui^ent  (if,  indeed,  apy 
argument  remained,  after  that  most  eloquent  and  most 
sfble  speech  to  which  he  had  alluded),  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense.of  their  lordships'  patience,  he  felt  it  necessary 
ip  }ajr  before  tbem<    Before  ^^  cao^c^  to  make  a  f^wi 
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obsenratipQSi  in  the  shape  of  aa  app^ndik  to  tbe.catc^ 
|0  its  more  extensive  features^  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  indulge  him  while  he  made  one  or  two  general 
remarks  op  the  case  for  the  defendaut.  If,  as  was  the 
adverse  supposition,  the  present  was  a  case  of  open,  un- 
disguised, notorious  goilt-^and,  because  open,  undis- 
guised,, and  notorioas,.  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
icrown,  thegovernmentx  and  the  kingdom  iiselF — if  this 
were  the  fact,  he  would  ask  how  it  was  possible  that  it 
should  remain  so  long  without  being  proved.  It  was 
admitted  that  things  were  susceptible  of  short  and  easy 
proof,  on  account  of  their  notoriety.  If  a  man  assassin 
pated  another,  at  mid-day,  in  Charingcross,  the  proba^- 
bjlities,  he  thought,  were,  th.at  he  would  speedily  be 
!)rought  to  justice*  It  was  the  commission  oF  the  act  at 
vight,  and  in  secret,  that  rendered  ii  the  subject  of  long 
and  laborious  inquiry.  How  did  it  happen,  iF,  as  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  assumed,  this  was  a  case  of  noto* 
rious  publicity,  that  the  adverse  party  should  be  driven 
to  make  use  of  such  witnesses  as  they  had  produced  -« 
witnesses  certainly  of  the  most  willing  description, 
though  some  of  them  declared  they  had  not  been  paid, 

End  others  asserted  that  they  expected  nothing?  VVhy 
ad  they  recourse  to  individuals,  some  of  whom  were 
only  skilled  in  the  topography  of  bed*rooms,  whilst 
others  were  in  the  habit  of  peeping  through  nannies,  or 
apocryphal  and  doubtfully-existing  key-holes?  Of  this 
description  was  the  witness  from  Trieste,  who,  he  was 
disposed  to  think,  from  his  appearance,  and  from  what 
be  had  stated,  bad  been  for  a  season  from  the  visitation 
of  justice,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  give  evi- 
dence here>  and  with  his  talents  to  support  the  prosecu* 
tioo.  He  hoped,  however,  that  he  would  meet  his 
reward — aud  he  certainly  would,  if  a  legal  proceeding 
for  perjury  could  have  that  effect.  If,  as  had  been 
assumed,  this  was  an  open,  an  undisguised  case  of  aduU 
tery,  whence  was  it,  he  begged  to  know,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  single  instance  spoken  of  by  Detnont, 
in  that  ever-memorable  appendix  to  her  testimony — the 
third  edition,  with  various  corrections  and  emendations 
-:-whence  was  it,  that  with  this  single  exception,  not  a 
syllable  had  been  brought  before  their  lordships  of  that 
species  of  evidence  (he  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  bed- 
linen)  which,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  obtained  in 
cases  of  crimi/jai  conversation?  In  fact,  sxxcVv  ytoo^ 
w^8  not  oaly  generally  given,  but   it  wa^^  sddovci  v>t 


itoerer  omitted.    HbW  was  it  that'th'e  whole  of  tliii  sort 
of  proofs  with  the  exception  to  which  he  h^d  alloded, 
bad  been  e^claded  from  the  case?    This  was  a  v^ry 
important  feature  in  cases  of  this  kind— it  Was  a  point 
that  was  always  much  relied  on — it  was  constantly  urged 
for  the  conviction  of  the  accused  parly.     If  evidence  of 
luch  a   nature  existed^  it  would- doubttesis  have  be^n 
brought  forward  in  order   to' convict   th^  Queen ;  but 
there  was  an  almost  total  silence  oti  that  pntt  6f  the 
case.    This  was  the  more  extraordinary^  as  the  adverse 
parties  were  in  the  possession  of  a  witness  who  was  tcr 
the  service  of  the  Queen  for  the  first  two  motaths  of  this 
supposed   perverse  and   profligate  conniexion^  and  who 
must^  therefore,  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  giving 
evidence  on  this  point,  if  any  foundation  existed  for  it. 
The  individual/ Ann  Seising,  to  whom  he  alluded,  was 
present  during  the  very  hey-day  of  this  passion,   when 
it  was  more  likely  to  show  itself  with  violence  than  at 
a  later  peHod  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim,  that,  when  the  mind 
of  a  female  took  a  direction  similar  to  that  imputed  tb 
the  Queen,  it  manifested  more  violently  at  an   early 
period  than  afterwards.      But  not   only   was  no  such 
proof  afforded  by  Ann  Seising,  but,  strange  to  say,  she 
was  not  even  called.     There  was   no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing her  testimony ;  she  was  in  this  country  ;  she  was 
placed  in  Cotton-garden — that  garden  of  innocence— 
which,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  stated,  was  not  only 
exempt  from  crime,  but  was  so  holy  a  sanctuary  that 
even  the  inoculation  of  crime  could  not  possibly  take 
plaice  there.     There  she  was;  she   had   been  placed  in 
the  ranks  at  Cotten-garden  ;  and,  if  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  had  thought  fit,  they  might  have  examined 
her;  but  they  did  not,  they  dared  not  call  her;  Whence, 
be  would  ask  again — whence  proceeded  all  this  delay  ? 
Why  was  it    he    begged   their  lordships  to   consider, 
that,  in  a  case  which  bore  an  immediate  analogy  to 
high   treason  which,  in  one  point  of  view,   according^ 
to  the   highest  authority  in   the   law,    was  high   trea« 
son — and   which    was  stated,  by  all,  to  be  high  trea* 
son,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident  of  the  country 
of  one  of  the  parties  implicated  ; — why,  in  such  a  case^ 
was  there  so  long  a  delay  in  bringing  forward  those 
charges?    Why  was  a  time  suffered  to  elapse,  which, 
if  it   had   been  a  case  of    high   treason,   would    have 
formed  the  ground  of  instant  acquittal  i    For,  by  the 
statute  of  WillieLm,  as  all  their  lordship^  kuew>  \t»\xk% 
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«ase  of  high  treason^  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse^ 
the  provisions  of  that  statute  interposed^  and  a  prose* 
culion  of  that  description  would  be  prevented.  Why, 
then,  he  repealed,  if  those  facts  really  existed,  were  they 
allowed  to  slumber  so  long?  Was  it  not  a  daily  re- 
mark, that  it  was  a  fair  matter  of  imputation  against  any 
proof  if  that  proof  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  fur  any 
considerable  tiibe?  Could  it  be  pretended,  could  it  be 
taid^  (and  he  wished  to  touch  this  part  of  the  subject 
as  tenderly  as  possible,)  that  it  was  immaterial  to  this 
nation,  that  to  the  morals  of  the  nation  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment,  what  the  Consort  of  the  first  Magistrate 
of  the  State  was  doing  abroad  ?  It  was  true,  she  had 
no  active  power— but  she  was  the  representative  of  the 
Royal  Court — she  was  the  Consort  of  the  then  ex- 
ecutive first  Magistrate  of  this  realm.  During  the 
whole  of  these  three  last  years,  which  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  evidence,  could  it  be  pretended  that  it 
was  immaterial  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country 
to  know  what  had  been  done,  or  what  v;as  doing,  by 
the  Consort  of  the  eminent-and  illustrious  individual 
who  at  the  time  was  all  but  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
who,  though  he  did  not  then  wear  the  crown,  performed 
all  the  functions  of  royalty  ?  Where  then  was  the  ex- 
cuse for  delaying  the  production  of  proof?  Would  it 
not  be  by-and-by  surmised — if  it  were  not  already 
abundantly  surmised—- that  it  was  not  v\hat  hud  bteti 
done  in  Italy  by  the  Queen  that  caused  this  prosecution, 
but  that  it  was  her  coming  to  England  which  gave  rise 
to  the  charges  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of  that  somewhat 
tedious  and  verbose  description  of  those  proceedings, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  crown  and  the  interests  of  the  county,  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  had  run  thus  :  '*  Whereas  it  has  pleased  her 
Majesty  to  come  to  England,  be  it  therefore  enacted," 
&c.?  He  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up 
preambles  of  this  nature;  and,  therefore,  his  learned 
friend,  who  had  more  experience  in  matters  of  that 
kind  than  he  had,  would  excuse  him  if  his  language 
were  not  sufficiently  formal  and  technical.  W  there 
were  no  good  reason,  in  law,  in  sense,  or  in  propriety, 
for  withholding  this  charge  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
while  the  matter  of  accusation  existed  —  when  pec- 
sons  hud  been  sent  abfoad  to  watch  the  Qu^eu'»  co\i« 
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in  favour  of  fche  Queen,  which  they  believedi  and  iadeed 
IcneWy  to  exist.  If  power  was  exercised  to  procure  evi- 
dence against  her^.and  if  the  same  power  was  exerted  to 
keep  witnesses  from  hastening  to  her  assistance  ^  hard^ 
imleedy  was  her  sitaation,  and  manifold  were  the  difiicai* 
ties  with  which  she  had  to  contend.  In  addition  10  this, 
he  was  certainly  in  no  condition  to  state  the  evidence  oa 
behalf  of  her  Majesty  \^ith  all  that  precision  and  detail 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  amply-storedi  arid  well* 
prepared,  welUconcocted  brief,  of  his  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General.  Surely,  from  the  sundry  exanoina* 
lions  abroad  and  at  home  (and  not  only  had  the  witnessea 
b^en  examined  before,  but  two  of  them,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  had  been  sworn) ;  but  surely,  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding examinations,  his  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  had  every  means  of  knowing  clearly  what  case  they 
could  state,  aod  what  witnesses  they  could  bring  to  prove 
it.  On  the  part  of  the  Queen  there  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  time  or  means  for  having  the  evidence  culled 
and  arranged ;  it  must  be  brought  forward  necessarily 
without  that  full  preparation  and  arrangement  which  the 
other  s^de  ought  to  have  made.  It  was  true  that  if  the 
Queen,  had  pleased  to  ask  longer  time,  undoubtedly 
longer  time  would  have  been  flowed.  But  he  could 
state  why  her  Majesty  could  not  have  asked  longer  time* 
Her  Majesty  had  patience— her  patience  had  been  tried. 
Abundant  opportunities  had  been  given  to  exercise  her 
patience.  Her  Majesty  had  fortitude.  In  the  course  of 
her  life  she  had  found  it. necessary  to  exercise  her  forti- 
tude ;  but  the  Queen  had  not  patience,  she  had  not 
fortitude,  to  let  the  case  slumber  in  an  uieyudicial  unphi- 
losophical  balance,  with  all  on  one  side,  and  not  a  single 
comment,  not  a  single  reply,  not  a  single  remark,  on  the 
other.  Therefore  the  Queen  could  not  allow  the  case  to 
stay  so.  Therefore  the  Queen's  patience  and  fortitude^ 
great  as  they  were,  could  not  allow  all  the  charges,  evi- 
dences, anci  insinuations  to  go  forth  on  one  side,  and  no 
i^ntidote  with  it  ^  and  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any  one. 
who  had  fortitude  enough  to.Uame  the  Queen  for  this. 
But  these  obsiervations  he  made  only  to  show  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  be  could  give  the  same  regulftr 
systematic  detail  on  her  Majesty's  part  which  ought  to 
have  been  given  on  the  other  side  after  a  preparation  of 
three  years.  On  the  other  side  they  bad  had  the  power 
ofcbooiiog  their  time ;  they  had  had  the  means  of  selectr 
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hig  their  opportunity.    Time^  opportunity,  and  influencej 
tbey  bad  been  able  to  command,  adequate  to  their  situa- 
tion.    But,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  he  would 
now  proceed,  by  allu«ion  to  particular  braDches,  which 
be  would  mention  shortly  :  he  would  show  the  case  which 
tbey  were  prepared  to  make  out  on  the  part  of  her  Ma* 
jesty.     In  going  along  he  would  first  remark  what  the 
adverse  case  was,  and  what  they  were  readv  to  prove  Iq 
order  to  meet  that  case.     First,  his  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Brougham)   informed    him   that  he   had   not  discussed 
largely  the  evidence  connected  with  the  polacca,  but  had 
passed  it  over  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  that 
Bad  been  made — that  he  should  only  state  the  general 
ea^,   and  animadvert  on  the  evidence  which  had  been 
addaced.     But,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  adverse  case,  this 
was  the  very  fittest,  the  very  best,  the  very  pleasantest 
for  commentary.     His  learned  friend,  too,  remmded  him, 
that  on  a  former  day  he  had  touched  this  part  of  the 
case  by  his  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  master  and 
mate.     There  was  no  part  of  the  case  on  which  he  was 
more  willing  to  enter;  none  that  he  was  more  happy  to 
grapple  with,  and  to  meet.     If  any  supposed  that  this 
part  had  been  industriously  omitted,  the  contrary  would 
presently  appear.     No  part  had  been  more  pressed  and 
observed  on  than   the  bath.     According   to  Majoclii's 
evidence,  that  bath  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Queen, 
where  the  Queen  and  Bergami  were  while  Majochi  stood 
at  the  door  without.     Demont  had  not  confirmed  Ma- 
jochi in  this  statement:  she  said  the  bath  had  at  one 
time  been  used  in  the  dining-room,  and  of  other  times 
she  said  nothing.     Not  only,  therefore,  was  her  evidence 
Qot  confirmatory,  but  it  was  virtually,  as  the  ca»e  was 
cpnsidered  so  important  on  the  other  side,  a  contrudic* 
tion  of  Majochi's  evidence.     But  the  hath,  in  point  of    ' 
fact,  was  a  tub,  being  the  only  kind  of  bath  that  could 
be  had  on  board  a   ship.     The  cabinet  was  small,  so 
that,  so  far  from  taking  the  bath  into  it,  what  with  the 
bed  and  the  furniture,  it  was  impossible  for  the  tub  to 
be  placed  there  at  all.     If^  then,  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibihty,  that  must  amount  to  a  contradiction.     He 
thousht  no  better  contradiction  than  the  laws  of  nature 
could  be  given,   and   such    a  contradiction    might   do 
pretty   well' against  such  a  witness  as  Majochi.     The 
whole  of  this^  then^   so  industriously   iniare\ite^euv^A> 
tbeir  JqnbbJps  would  throw  to  one  slde^  aa  a\x  \\iW 
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IB0US9  fals^y  malignant  traduction  of  the  Queen >  if  th^y 
abouid  find  it  proved  that  the  tub  could  not  be  introdi^ced 
^to  the  cabinet.  In  page  Q5  (Ch.  p,  98^  the  wi  tnegs,  he  be*^ 
lieved  Paturzo,  swore  tbat>  when  Bergami  had  changed 
his  sleeping-chamber,  it  was  quite  possible  to  see  the 
Queen  from  one  bed  to  the  other,  and  lying  in  bed,  l^a 
that  a  peremptory  contradiction  would  be  given  ;  and  it 
yrould  be  shown  that  the  situation  of  th^  rooms  and  beda 
was  such  as  rendered  such  a  view  froni  one  bed  to  the 
other  impoasible*  There  again,  then,  was  a  contradit:-' 
tion.  Again  it  had  been  sworn  that  Bergami  had  chang^ 
his  bed,  and  an  inference  was  made  from  that  circum* 
stance  against  the  Queen.  Let  their  lordships  mark  how 
plain  a  fact  put  down  this  inference.  At  Tunis  a  surgeon 
had  beeii  taken  on  board.  No  room  could  be  given  to. 
him  according  to  the  arrangement  which  had  previously 
existed.  Therefore,  without  communication  with*  the 
Oueen,  without  her  knowledge,  without  any  arrangement 
with  her,  that  change  was  made  of  Bergami's  bed-room : 
^o  that  this  circumstance,  malignantly  as  it  had  been  di- 
rected against  her  Majesty,  fell  down  before  the  fact. 
Another  circumstance  strongly  urged,  and  apparently 
much  relied  on,  was  the  sleeping  in  the  tent.  This  tent 
had  been  within  half  a  yard  of  the  steersman,  who  was 
always  on  the  spot.  Why  had  not  the  steersman  been 
called?  Why,  if  Majochi  told  the  truth,  and  heard, 
•while  he  lay  below,  the  noise  to  which  he  needed  not  re- 
fer in  fuller  terms— and  which  noise,  by  the  way,  never 
could  have  been  heard  in  the  agitation  and  amotion  of  a 
vessel  at  sea ;— but  if  Majochi  told  truth,  and  heard  this 
noise  while  he  lay  below— not  asleep,  for  Majochi  was 
not  stupid  enough  to  say  so — but,  if  he  heard  it  awake, 
surely  the  steersman  must  have  heard  it.  They  would 
prove  that  the  crew  were  at  that  part  of  the  vessel  at  all 
hours.  They  would  produce  an  oflScer  who  had  charge 
of  the  vessel,  and  who  would  state  to  their  lordships, 
that  the  Queen  used  to  put  questions  to  him,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  ship,  the 
weather,  and  similar  subjects ;  and  that  he,  without  fear, 
apprehension,  or  warning,  used  to  take  up  part  of  the  cur- 
tain and  to  give  answers  to  the  questions  asked.  The 
Queen  did  not  sleep  there  undressed,  as  is  usual  in  bed. 
It  was  an  awnings  and  she  slept  with  her  clothes  on.  He 
believed — when  he  made  use  of  that  expression  he  begged 
Jiot  be  understood  to  feel  any  doubl  01  hem«x\oiir--<but  it 


was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  so  well  trained  and  tutored 
as  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ought  to  have 
been,  and  therefore  he  could  not  know  so  thoroughly 
what  the  evidence  really  was; — but  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  proved  to  their  lordships  that  the  communica^ 
tion  between  the  tent  and  below  was  constantly  open. 
On  several  nights  during  the  vojage  it  would  be  proved 
that  Bergami  had  not  reposed  there  at  all ;  but  tnat  the 
Queen  herself,  after  some  untoward  accidents  that  had 
happened,  and  some  attempts  at  surprise  in  Italy,  re- 
posed no  where  without  some  person  to  protect  her.  He 
fancied  that  the  evidence,  in  this  respect,  would  show, 
that  when  she  slept,  undressed  and  in  bed,  the  person 
guarding  her  Majesty  was  at  the  door,  or  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  ;  but  that  in  other  cases,  when  her  Majesty  re- 
posed in  a  tent,  and  with  her  clothes.on,  that  person  was 
in  the  tent.  Suppose  any  part -of  this  true — suppose  any 
fragment  or  fraction  of  it  were  proved — what  then  became 
of  the  evidence  of  Demont  and  Majochi,  respecting  the 
bath  and  the  tent  ?  Why,  of  twenty-two  men  on  board, 
bad  none  been  called  ?  Above  all  why  had  not  the  steers- 
man been  called  to  state  what  had  actually  taken  place, 
in  confirmation  of  Majochi,  a  discarded  servant,  and  of 
Demont,  a  discarded,  ungrateful,  malignant,  female  ser- 
vant ?  He  begged  now  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  transactions  at  Naples  :  first,  respect- 
ing the  night,  the  very  night,  when,  from  her  Majesty's 
agitation  and  alarm,  it  was  supposed  the  commencement 
of  adulterous  intercourse  was  made.  Respecting  the 
opera-night — that  night  so  fatal  in  the  transaction — De- 
mont swore  that  the  Queen  retired,  agitated  of  course. 
.  Demont  was  there  quite  safe :  she  swore  to  agitation 
which  no  other  person  saw,  and  to  which  the  person  al- 
leged to  have  been  agitated  could  not  bear  testimony. 
There  the  Queen  was  agitated— there  the  adultery  com- 
menced. So  it  had  been  opened  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral— so  it  had  been  described  by  the  witness — and  so  it 
had  been  summed  up  by  the  Solicitor-General :  but  that 
night,  fortunately,  had  been  a  remarkable  night.  That 
was  the  night  when  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  Court 
were  witnessing  the  opera.  For  the  Queen  a  state-box 
had  been  prepared.  There  she  was  regularly  attended  by 
appropriate  attendants,  who  remembered  well  the  night, 
qod  their  attendance  there*  From  the  length  o(  Ume 
tbej  irere  obliged  to  stand,  the  amusement  o£  the  o^ex^ 


had  not  eompensated  for  the  fatigue  of  attending,  and 
thej  well  remembered  that  they  attended  till  the  opeiii 
ended,  and  that  that  did  not  happen  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  night  known  in  the  evidence  as  the 
opera*night.     So  much  for  the  eariiness  of  her  Majestjr'a 
return.    According  to  Demont,  the  Queen  had   not  a 
bed  thai  night,  or,  in  fact,  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and 
indeed  daring  the  whole  time  she  was  ai  Naples.    Where 
her  Majesty  slept   Demont  must  be  called  back  to  tel( 
them.     But  he  would  supply  the  deficiency  of  her  evi- 
dence as  to  where  her  Majesty  slept  that  night.    The 
night  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  King  and    h]9 
Court  attending  the  Opera,  but  for  a  storm  which  threw< 
open  the  casement  of  the  Queen's  room  ;  and  he  would 
call  a  witness  who  had  been  called  by  the  Queen  U>_ 
shut  it,  and  who  would  prove  that  the  Queen  was  then 
in  bed.     What,  then,  became  of  this  notable   adultery' 
on  that  fatal  night,  when  he  knew  not  wbai  conscious 
stars  witnessed  the  deed — and  of  the  agitation,  and   be' 
tnew  not  what  other  indications  of  approaching  i^uin? 
He  would  not  waste  time  by  commentary  on  this  part 
of  her  Majesty's  case;  it  was  a  peremptory  contradic* 
tion.     His  learned   friend   had   opened    tbat  William 
Austin,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  was^  just  to  meet  thef 
occasion,  on  tbat  very  night,  withdrawn  from  her  Ma-' 
Jesty's  room,  and  for  tbat  very  purpose.     What  would 
'their  lordships  say  of  this  charitable  and  honest  eon* 
atruction  when  they  found  that  a  boy  of  13,  and  in  the 
climate  of  Italy,  had  been  some  time  before  represented 
to  the  Queen  to  be  of  an  age  that  rendered  it  proper 
that  he  should  be  separated  ;  and  that  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated before  that  night,  when  necessity  did  not  make  that 
impracticable  f    So  much  for  the  removal  of  a  boy  ^f 
six  years  of  age — and  on  the  adultery  night,  and  of  the 
injurious  interpretation  on  the  conduct  of  the  Q^een 
on  that  occasion.     Another  part  of  the  evidence  hardly 
deserved  any  reply,  but  they  would  not  leave  the  case 
short  in  any  one  part,  till  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
were  totally  contradicted.    The  part  he  now  alluded  to* 
was  the  alleged  indecency  of  her  Majesty^s  dress  wheit 
she  represented  the  Genius  of  History.    The  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  Murat's  victories,    A  Duchess  of 
Murat's  Court,  and  another  lady  of  high  rank  and  of 
Murat's  Court,  performed  parts  in  this  representation. 
So  far  from  her  Majesty's  drew  being  \\x4^c^uv>  %&  Vhr 
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toont  had  sworn^  according  to  the  opening,  it  was  par« 
ticaiarly  grave  and  decent,  covering  her  person  up  to 
ber  chin,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  arm.  The 
character  which  the  Queen  sustained  was  of  a  modesty 
severe,  and  simple  kind.    The  Genius  of  History  was 

*'  Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure/- 

and  naturally  such  in  other  attributes,  as  Milton  de- 
scribed another  imaginary  personage.  It  was  not  a  fan- 
ciful, wild,  and  fantastical  person  that  was  to  be  repre* 
sented  ;  it  was  not  the  laughter-loving  goddess,  who  was 
generally  represented  open  and  exposed  in  a  consider*- 
able  part  of  her  dress.  From  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
ter, therefore,  and  from  memory,  a  positive  contradic- 
tion would  be  given  to  this  part.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  another  instance.  Their  lordships  would 
now  call  to  their  recollection  the  circumstances  given  in 
evidence  as  having  occurred  at  Carlsruhe.  Even  as 
tbat  stood  at  present,  it  was  rendered  impotent,  whea 
they  considered  the  interference  that  had  taken  place 
fpr  the  prosecution  and  against  the  Queen.  He  alluded 
to  the  subtraction  of  a  witness,  whom  the  Queen  desired 
to  attend,  and  who  was  compelled  not  to  come  at  the 
Queen's  desire.  Yet,  although  this  interference  was 
used  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  evidence,  truth  was  not 
here  without  a  witness.  In  page  188  (Ch.p.  166^,  their 
lordships  would  find  the  evidence  of  Kress,  who  fixed 
the  time  between  seven  and  eight.  In  contradiction, 
they  were  able  to  prove  the  dining  of  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  abroad  every  day  they  were  at  Carlsruhe.  On 
one  day  only,  when  Bergami  was  dining,  be  believed, 
with  the  Grand  Duke-— but  that  was  not  material — but 
he  retired,  from  where  he  dined  with  the  Queen  unwell. 
Some  music  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Grand  Duchess^ 
and  the  witness  who  would  be  called  remembered  it 
.well,  from  having  taken  part  in  the  musical  performance. 
The  Queen  was  there,  and  remained  there  two  hours  after 
the  departure  of  Bergami.  It  would  also  be  proved  that, 
when  she  returned,  Bergami  was  up  and  well,  having  had 
bat.  a  slight  indisposition— a  head-ache  he  believed*. 
This  completely  covered  the  time  Kress  spoke  to;  and 
the  dress  and   appearance  of  Bergami  which  would  be 

E roved  by  the  witness  who  accompanied  him  home — and 
is  dress  on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  the  proof  of  which 
did  not  rest  on  one  witness  only,  for  two  witnes^e^  Yio>\\4 
^ak  to  thiit  fact'^these  circumstances  com^^WleV^  m^X 
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tlie  evidence  of  Kress.  The  witnesses  to  be*  producedF 
for  the  Queen  upon  this  point,  speaking-to  facts  with 
perfect  recollection,  were  sufficient;  above  all  When 
they  were  able  to  produce  evidence  respecting  KifStfs, 
which  would  render  her  not  fit  to  be  believed  upon  ber 
oath.  In  these  circumstances,  the  witnesses  they  wonld 
call  would  satisfy  their  lordships  that  the  evidenrce  of 
Kress  was  not  ooly  not  sufficient  to  deprive  the  Queen  of 
ber  dignity,  but  utterly  insufficient  to  deprive  a  sparrow 
of  a  feather  of  bis  wing.  But  tbus  would  their  lord-* 
»bips  find  every  part  of  the  evidence  either  contradicted 
or  incredible,  on  the  testimony  which  supported  it*  He 
ROW  wished  to  direct  their  attention  to  pages  301  and  302 
(Ch,p.  542^,  for  the  evidenceof  Bergami's  return  toChar^ 
nitz  from  Inspruck.  There  again  was  presented  proof 
of  adulterous  intercourse,  according  to  the  opening  of 
the  Attorney-General,  the  summing  up  of  the  Solictor<* 
General,  and  the  examination-in-chief  of  Demont,  al<^ 
though  she  fell  off  somewhat  in  the  cross-examination, 
at  page  363  (CA.  p,  414)«  Proof  of  adulterous  intercourse 
was  to  have  been  established  from  the  intercourse  on  tbis 
occasion  in  respect  of  the  bed-room,  and  other  respects^ 
whereby,  he  supposed,  was  meant  eating  and  drinking  ^ 
for  all  these  circumstances  were  necessary  in  decking 
the  case  against  the  Queen  of  Englaud,  They  were  in 
a  condition  to  prove  the  time  of  Berganii's  return  wben 
tbe  Queen  was  indeed  in  bed  :  but  she  had  all  her  clotb* 
ing  on ;  and  there  was  good  reason — tbere  was  severe 
frost,  and  the  wretched  inn  was  shut  up  with  tnow.  A 
witness  whom  he  would  call  returned  witb  Bergami 
from  Inspruck,  and  continued  with  Bergami  for  two 
hours  afterwards,  preparing  for  the  departure  of  tbe 
Queen  and  her  suite.  This  witness  bad  been  during^- 
that  time  more  than  once  in  the  apartment  of  tbe 
Queen^  communicating  bow  they  were  proceeding  witb- 
the  preparation  ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  Bergami, 
who  was  engaged  in  making  tbe  necessary  preparations.*' 
That  injurious  statement  which  wai^  founded  on  tbe  cir-' 
cumstances  here — the  imputation  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  the  Queen— -the  insinuation  of  the  shadow  of  !a 
fact«*-all  would  fall  before  tbe  facts  and  evidence  which- 
be  verily  believed  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  to  their 
lordships.  Tbe  person  to. whom  he  had  alluded  was  tbe 
best  witness  to  the  transaction,  from  tbe  eircumstandes* 
of  baviDg  been  engagtd  in  tbe  prq^mracionr    But  4hej 


were  &ble  to  produce  not  less  tliaa  three  others  to  the 
facts,  in    refutation   of  the   adverse  imputation.      He 
would  now  call  attention  to  another  fact  respecting  de-> 
tails  of  evidence,  which  it  was  latnentable  to  see  gone 
JTorth  to  the  people  of  this  country.     It  was  in  page  43B 
of  the  evidence.  (CA.  p.  456.)    Sacchi,  Saccliini,  or 
whatever  name  he  chose  to  be  called  by,  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  evidence.     He  alluded  to  the  memorable 
joorney  to  Senegaglia^  when  this  witness  described  his 
drawine   of  the  curtain,   and   seeing   the   indecencies 
which  he  (Mr.  Williams)  would  not  mention  more  par- 
ticularly.   Three  times  over  had  Sacchi,  according  to 
his  testimony,  seen  those  indecencies.     It  was  thought 
necessary  thus  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.     Now,  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  proved  that  the  Queen  tra- 
velled in  a  landau,  and  that  there  was  no  curtains  to  be 
drawn  belonging  to  that  carriage.     In  addition,  it  would 
be  proved   that  in  that  journey  Sacchi   was   not   the 
courier,  or  the  person  whose  office  it  was  to  do  the  duty 
which  he  had  so  minutely  represented.    There  was  in- 
deed a  sprine  blind,  but  not  a  curtain,  and  it  could  not 
be  removed  by  a  person  on  the  outside.    Another  per- 
son, who  well  remembered  that  journey,  had  been  th^ 
courier  on  the  occasion,  and  the  witness  would  state  to 
their  lordships  his  reasons  for  remembering  it«     Many 
witnesses  would  speak  to  this  part  of  the  case,  and  prove 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded  was  the  courier.  He 
did  not  waste  time  in  commenting  on  this  contradiction. 
If  Sacchi  was  not  there,  he  saw  not  what  he  swore  he 
had  seen.     If  there  were  no  curtains,  Sacchi   did   not 
draw  them.     He  would  further  be  enabled  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  this  testimony  by  the  presence  of  a  person 
who  had  been  in  the  carriage  on  the  journey,  and  who 
would   negative  the  statement  of  Sacchi,  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  in  such  a  case.  Their  lordships  might  again 
remember  that  Demont,  in  page295,  (CA.  p.  336.)  spoke 
■of  the  bed-room  of  the  Queen  being  changed  in  the  Villa 
d'Este.    Qf  course  all  w^s  for  the  same  purpose — all  was 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterous  intercourse — every  act  and 
every  change  was   marked   with    that    tendency.      If 
her  Majesty    had    a   smoky    bed-room,    to  change  it 
was  of  the  same  tendency.    Nothing  was  done  but  some 
injurious  imputation   was  raised  from   it.     It  would  be 
proved  that  the  bed*room  used  by  the  Queen  had  exces- 
sively annoyed  her  with  smoke  in  the  wiaver  ^ei\a^^x^  \  vWx. 
00  thataccoaatit  w^m  necessary  to  provide  auovVv^t  ^^-^w- 
Defence]  r 


ment  for  tKe  Queen  on  the  occasion  alluded  to;  and 
that  that 'was  done  accordingljr.  Tbis^  however;,  sfaifc 
changed^  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  go 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  house,  from  the  sittiUj^ 
iapartments  nsually  occupied  by  her  Majesty,  this  rOonl 
selected  being  closer  to  those  sitting  apartments.  The 
result  wais,  that  her  Majesty,  in  going  from  that  oth6t 
substituted  apartment  to  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  Viil4 
d'Este,  had  to  make  the  tour  of  the  whole  hou^e.  Tdi 
avoad  this  inconvenience,  not  a  new  door— (for  that  wa$ 
the  gloss  which  had  been  put  upon  the  matter  by  iht 
other  side) — not  a  new  door  was  made,  but  an  old  doolr 
renewed,  in  order  to  make  the  access  to  th^  other  afSan^ 
ments  some  ten  times  nearer  (as  he  was  infordled)  tbaH 
it  would  have  been  by  the  circuitous  r'dute  to  which  ht 
had  alluded.  This  was  the  plbin  history  of  the  change 
of  the  apartments,  upon  which  he  should  not  faavfc 
troubled  their  lordships,  but  that  the  evidence  whicb. 
had  been  given  on  the  point  had  been  stated  to  be  all 
-corroborative  of  the  charges  Mated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill.  There  was  another  fact,  which  he  believed  it 
was  necessary  he  should  advert  to;  and  that  was^  the 
bathing  in  the  Brescia,  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Anto^ 
oio  Biancbi  p.  598.  {Ch.p*  431.)  Their  lordships  might 
feknember  that  it  was  a  very  considerable  time  before  any 
thing  cOu-ld  be  made  of  him  ;  he  could  not,  in  his  art- 
tfwers,  i!nake  out  where  the  bathing  was  to  be;  whether 
in  a  poof  or  a  mill-dam;  in  water  or  on  land;  or  id 
what  other  situation.  He  was,  indeed,  in  main  confu- 
sion throughout  the  whole  of  his  examination ;  and 
not  without  a  cause.  Kow  it  turned  out  that  the 
scene  of  this  bathing  waift  lUid  in  the  Brescia;  and  he 
(Mr.  WiUiams)  understood  it  Would  be  distinctly  provetl 
that  the  Brescia  was  altogether  a  mountain' stream ; 
that  is  to  soy,  that  in  reasonably  di'y  weather  there  was 
no  water  at  all  ;  and  in  the  r^iny  season  it  was  so  swol- 
len as  to  render  any  bathing  in  it  pretty  much  like 
bathing  under  London-bridge  at  low  water.  Bathing 
would  be  about  as  agreeable  in  wet  weather  as  it  woutd 
be  at  low  water  under  Lf)ndon« bridge ;  and,  io  Apj 
weather  about  as  possible  as  it  was  td  battle  upon-  the 
bridge.  This,  he  was  sensible,  was  really  not  a  OWrt 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  he  ought  to  trouble  toe^ir 
lordships,  thinking,  indeed,  that  the  fact,  if  true,  djd 
not  merit  the  taking  up  of  their  timer  However,  -as-^it 
iqimed  a  part  of  the  matter  of  tbe  <g;t4£SLmbte^o<tt4af 
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condcyceDtioa  to  those  alarming  and  signiBcant  worclt 
la  which   it  was  couched^  he  had  chosen  to  open  this 
part  of  the  evidence.    There  was  one  ihing  more  to  be 
noticed;  and,  after  that,  he  did  not  know  that  he  should, 
iuve  to  trouble   their  lordships  with   any  other  point. 
Their  lordships  must  see  that  he  (Mr.  Williams)  had  all 
along  taken  facts,  not  constructions  ;  that  he  looked  at 
the  acta  charged*  not  at  detailed  parts  of  them ;  that  he 
had  n6t  selected  minute  portions,  not  particular  bear- 
iugs;  but  that  he  treated  the  facts  and  circumstances 
charged  according  as  they  were  made  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  this  person  or  the  other.    This  was  a  matter 
which  be  was  induced  the  more  particularly  to  mention^ 
because  this  was  one  of  those  parts   of  the  evidence 
upoD  which  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney*Genera)| 
assuming   it  to   be  entirely   true,   had   ventured,  (and 
wisely  ventured,  in  that  belief)  to  throw  out  a  challenge 
to  his  (Mr.  Williams's)  learned  friend  ;  they  had  accept* 
ed  that  challenge,  and  were  intent  to  try  the  questiori 
of  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  in  whom  ti)e  other  side  so 
entirely  confided.     In  page  2,i3  of  the  evidence,  (Ch.  p. 
f83-4.3  in  the  answers  of  the  mason,  Raggazoni,  their 
lordships  would  find  that  antediluvian  scene  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which   they  would  remember,  no  doubt.     He 
peed  only  allude  to  ir,  at  any  rate,  in  order  to  recal  it 
to  their  lordships'  recollection.     They  would  find,  at  page 
223,  (tA.p.  283.>  that  this  honest  person  described  ti  m- 
self  to  have  been  working  in  a  grotto,  and  upon  a  cornice 
in  a  round    room;  and  very  lucky  it  was  that  he  had 
happened  to  condescend  to  give  their  lordships  his  par* 
ticulars ;    for  the    place  of  these    statues   of    our   first 
parents  had  certainly  two  positions.     At  one  time  they 
were  in  the  house;  but  that  applied,  of  course,  to  the 
gardetx.     If  he  had    been  speaking  of  the  house,  and 
meant  that  Ive  was  working  at  the  cornice  in  the  round 
room,  this  honest  man  had  represented  himself  to  be  in 
a  place  about  as  convenient  for  seeing  what  passed  with 
regard   to  the  statues  as    if  he  (Mr.  Williams)   should 
take  his  station  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  passed  in  their  lordships'  house.     One 
was  not  more  convenient  than  the  other.     While  Ber* 
gami  and  the  Princess  were  in  the  grotto,  (or  rather,  in 
a  portion  of  what  was  called  the  grotto,)  this  man  said 
he  was  at  work  upon  a  cornice  in  a  round  room.    TUeve 
was  a  round   room   adjoining  this   loo  \   UY\o\.Vvet    ^\i^ 
viotben    So  thatj  if  ilonestv  waa  al  \vo\k  av  ^\>  \v% 
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coirtd  not  look  into  them ;  the  Adam  and  Eve  whicb* 
stood  in  the.  grotto  were  just  as  much  out  of  sieht  as 
their   lordship's  house  would  be  if  he  (Mr.  Williiams) 
were  situated  in  the  way  he  had  just  mentioned.     When 
he  observed  that  this  would  be  shown  in  proof>  it  did 
seem  odd  that  they  (the  Queen'ts  counsel)  should  have- 
been  so  challenged  by  his  learned  friends^  even  if  those 
learned  gentlemen  supposed^  as  they  might  fairly  sup- 
pose, that  this  man  would  give  no  calamitous  evidence^ 
of  which  her  Majesty's  counsel  might  get  hold,  and  avail 
iheraselves.  The  challenge,however,  had  been  given>and' 
it  was  accepted.  They  (the  Queen's  counsel)  should  prove' 
to  their  lordships  that  Raggazoni  could  not  see  what  he 
had  deposed  to  have  seen  by  the  laws  of  optics — by  the 
laws  of  nature,  rather— and  consequently  that  the  testi* 
mony  he' had   borne  against  the  Queen  of  these  realms 
was  false,  foul,  and  malignant.    Was  he  not  wasting 
their  lordships'  time — was  it  not  almost  an  unnecessary 
observation— when  he  said  that  if  any  portion  of  this 
evidence    was    satisfactorily    disproved,   it  being  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  their  whole  case — a  case  which 
was  most  peculiarly  circumstanced  with  reference  to  its 
coherence  and  integrity,  (for  it  ought  to  cohere,  and  to 
be  entire — more  than  cases  in  general,)  it  must  fatally 
affect  the  remainder  i    Here  was  a  case  where   the  wit- 
nesses had   been  most  peculiarly,  he  might  say,  most 
tinusually  treated,  too  ;  a  circumstance  which  must  weigh 
with   their  lordships.     They  had  not   been   sent   over 
"without  the  license,  the  authority,  the  **  imprimatur"  of 
the  Milan  commission  :    none  had  been   sent  without 
having  the  stamp  of  that  commission,  without  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  mint  there;  and  then  they  had  been 
kept  and  held  together  in  a  manner  such  as  was  never 
known  with  any  other  witnesses  of  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.     Having  been  sent   over  from   Italy,  they  were 
caged  and  cooped  up  altogether,  in  a  most  unusual  way, 
as  if  there  was  an  ofBciai  impression  of  some  kind  set 
upon  their  faces,  or  their  backs,  for  he  knew  not  which* 
The  impeachment,  therefore,  of  a  part  of  such  testi- 
mony, was  of  much  more  weight  and  importance  than 
in  'general  and  ordinary  cases.      But  these  were   not 
mere  straggling  transactions   to    which    he    had    been 
alluding  :  ihey  were  not  mere  detached  parts  that  were 
affected  :  but  the  whole  foundation  of  the  case  on  the 
other  side.    He  did  not  deal  merely  with  the  outside — 
the  exterior  surface :  but  that  to  vfV\\cVi  Vi^  Vv^sA  %tJJ^ 
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Cited  their  lordships'  attention  cut  off  the  ^  taccns  et 
sanguis"  of  the  case^  if  it  iiiras  a  case  at  all.     If  they 
foDod  a  witness  in   one  part  of  his  lestimony  wilfullj 
and  solemnly  deposing  to   a  false  fact  upon  his  oath> 
what  man  could   believe  that  he  would  truly  depose  rn 
another  part?     A  story  or  narrative   was    usually  and 
frequently  made  up  of  the   evidence  of  many  persons. 
One  person,  he  would  suppose,  went  to  one  quarter,  and| 
at  his  return,  said   he  had  learned  so  and  so:  another 
individual^  in  another  place,  was  informed  of  other  par- 
ticulars;  and   a  third   party,  in  a  third  place,  was  in- 
formed of  more.     Now,  in  such   a   case,  any  part  of 
these  accounts  being  cut  away,  the  others   might  still 
remain,  and  those  portions  of  the  narrative   might  be 
received.      But   the   veracity   of    a   man    was  another 
thing;  and   if  that  were  shaken  in  any  part  whatever, 
who  was  to  stand  up  and  say,  ''here  is  falsehood,  malig* 
nity,   calumny,  and  perjury  on  one  part?"     Who,  he 
asked,  was  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  declare,  ''so  far  this 
man  is  not  to  be  believed;  but,  in  the  other  part  of  his 
testimony,  this  and  that^  and  all  here,  is  sound  and  veri- 
table." In  human  affairs  this  was  clearly  impossible.  No 
man  could  draw  that  arbitrary  line  ;  the  veracity  of  a 
person  being  impeached  in  one  part  of  his  testimony 
was  impeached  through  the  whole.    They  could   not 
separate  it.     It  was  a  shaking  of  his  testimony  from  first 
-to  last.     According  to  this  test  it  was,  thiit  his  evidence 
was  to  be  considered ;  they  must  take  it  to  be  good  be- 
cause nninipeached,  or  reject  it  as   bad,  because  im- 
peached.    There  was  no  medium,  as  upon  this  subject, 
m  human  affairs;  and  there  was  none  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, civil  or  criminal.     Their  lordships  must  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  almost  always  happened  that  any 
fiction,  which  was  meant  to  operate  to  ihe  injury  of  a 
person,  was  not  merely  a  fiction  ;  but  was  the  grafting 
on  a  story — of  which  one  part  was  true,  and  the  other 
false — that  malignity,  which  only  the  fiction  could  sup- 
port, and  which  it  was  the  object  of  falsehood  to  esta- 
blish.     This  was,  at   least,  true   generally  ;   and   was 
there  any  thing  in    the    present  case  from  whence  it 
might  be  interred  that  there  was  a  way  of  building  upon 
a  substratum  of  fact  all  that  malignity  or  enmity  could 
devise.  Without  having  recourse  to  fiction  ?    Their  lord- 
ships, he  need  here  hardly  remark,  would  all  leeoWeeX. 
that  ibe  scheming  c/iambermaid,  who  had  been  eit?if- 
mia^d  Mt  their  bafj  kept  a  journal  of  suadry  e^euVi  «i^ 
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iransactioDs  occurring  during  her  residence  and  con« 
nexion  with  the  Queen.    This  record  was  kept  during 
ber  moments  of  veracity  ;  and  in  it  their  lordships  haa 
leen  how  (and  very  justly)  she  had  lauded^  extolled,  Qnd 
eulogised  that  generous  and  gracious  mi^stress  whom  she 
bad  since  perfidiously  calumniated  %ind  betrayed.  Those 
facts  which  she  had  written  down  furnished^  eventaally« 
|i;  very  proper  foundation  for  that  superstructure  of  false- 
bood  upon  which  the  present  charges  had  been  raised. 
There  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  might 
find  all  the  assistance  he  needed  upon  so^ne  points;  the 
date  of  her  Majesty's  journeys— the  periods  of  ber  re* 
lurns.     If  this  were  true,  as  it  wa8«-H[>r  if  that  position 
for  which  he   bad  been  contending  was  untrue-^how[ 
came  it  that  this  refuge  to  the  Queen,  this  suitor  to  bee 
bounty,  bad  quitted,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself^ 
the  home  which  had  received,  and  the  Queen  who  bad 
protected  her ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  another  person^ 
of  equal  character,  but  perhaps  ofjess  ingenuity,  ba4 
proceeded   to  adapt,  to  genuine  and  undoubted  factSji 
facts  of  foul  falsehood  and  calumny,  and  of  tbe  ntmost 
prejudice  to  the  Queen  i    When  he  heard  the  adverse 
case   torn  to  pieces,  as  it  yesterday,  had   been  by  bif 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)^  in  such 
wise,  that,  to  his  mjod,  (although  he  (Mr.  Willianis)  aa 
nn  advocate — and,  thank  God,  a.  zealous  one  he  was  for 
ber  Majesty — might  not  feel  impartially  in  the  cause,, 
perhaps)  that  case  was  shaken   to  destructioq.  by  the 
powerful   argument   and   language   his  leacned  frien^ 
jmade   use   of  on   the.  occasion;  be   had   been  almosi 
tempted  to  cry  out,  in  tbe  words  of  that  impjassipne4 
exclamation  of  Cicero, — ^'  O  magna  vis  verjitatis,  qu0^ 
tontra  hominum  ingenia,   calliditatem,  solerttqm,  cou*t. 
traque  fictas  omnium  imidias,  facile  per  st  ipsam  dcr^ 
feUaai  r    But  when  he  saw,  that  after  the  lapse  of  so 
much  time,  when  the  memory  of  persons  might  have 
failed  them,  and  time  itself  have  cast  its  mantle  over 
many  important  occurrences*— when  he  saw  thc^'expectib- 
lion,  which  was  apparent  of  so  much  being  proyed-rthea 
did  he  hesitate  to  confide  in  that  declaration,  although 
h  proceeded  even  from  Cicero;  and  then  did  he  feel,, 
with  his  learned  friend,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General, 
that  the  issue  of  this  great  cause  must  rest  with  Provi-^ 
deoce,  who  ever  effectually  protected  the  innocent  as  it 
were  whh  a  shield,  and  whose  gracious  help  did  most 
woaderfuUy  mnjotaut  «iid  defend  iVie  f^^>Q\^v^.  vciJiL  VSof^ 
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•ppretted.    Hie  Ihould  now  ceate  to  torn  up  the  evi- 
deoceonbehalf  of  ber  Majesty  by  reminding  their  lord* 
ships  of  two  of  the  witnesses  on   the  other  side-— two 
arrows  from  the  quiver  of  his  adversaries.     He  should 
call  on   her  Majesty's  behalf^  two  witnesses — Captaia 
Pecbell   and   Cajitain   Briggs;  the  only  two  men  (h« 
meant  no  national  reflection  in  saying  so)  upon  whose 
teatimony  their  lordships  could,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence^    with   the   most   implicit   reliance,    beyood   all 
shadow  and  manner  of  doubt,  place  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts   and  say,   ^'  This  is  the  evidence  which  we 
can  implicitly   believe."     Captain   Pechell,    with   the 
honourable  candour  of  a  man  and  an  officer,  and  al« 
though  not  without  some  slight  grounds  of  offence  exist* 
iilg  oetween  himself  and  her  Majesty,  spoke  nothing 
against  the  Queen.     The  other  hon.  and  gallfint  officer. 
Captain    Briggs,    spoke    decisively    for    the    Queen. 
Now,  if  the  alleged   attachment  of  her   Majesty  was,  - 
indeed,  this  violent,  obstinate,  and  insurmountable  pas« 
«0tt«-if  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  concealed  from 
icye^witnesses,  and  those  by  twenty  at  a  time— if  it  was 
one  that  must  be  gratified  in  market-places,  or  on  ship- 
board—-that  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  inflammation—- 
he  would  ask,  upon  these  suppositions  (that  is,  if  the 
case  on  the   side  was  true),  could  nearly  three  weeks 
together  have  been  passed  on  board   his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Leviathan,  and  nothing  of  all  this  have  transpired  f 
The  adverse   impression,  and   the   supposition  of  the 
domineering  passion  under  which  the  adverse  counsel 
placed  the  Queen-— and  the  absence  of  all  proof  which 
such  an  occasion  required,  namely,  proofs  strong  as  those 
of  holy  writ — such  as  would  satisfy  their  lordships  and  the 
people  of  England,  and  such  as  might  have  been  had> 
if  they  existed — spuke  volumes.    The  proofs  in  favour 
of  the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  in  the  language 
tif:  complaint  before  their  lordships.     What  system  waji 
this  i    W^re  they  not  daily  hearing,  and  hearing  in  the 
shape  of  lamentation  and  complaint,  that  there  existed 
in  the  country  at  this  time  a  turbulent  aud  iosubordioate 
*-^and  every  now  and  then,  '^  ever  and  anon,"  it  was 
said — a  treasonable  temper,  also,  amongst  a  no  smail 
portion  of  the  people  ?     DM  they,  not  know   it  to  be 
sisertJed;'  wfas  it   not  perpetually    rung   in   their  ears, 
''that  the  laws  were  beheld   with  contempt  in   thei^ 
inaction,  and  with  disgust  in  their  execuUoti  ?'     V>\^ 
jiiuj  aoi^  moreover,  bear,  aimost  ia  the  laa^uag,^  <^i 


8  writer  to  whom  he  bad  just  alluded  (and  who 
applied  thai  very  description  to  this  country  just  half 
a  century  ago) — he  meant  Mr.  Burke — the  same  cpba* 
plaints  which  were  then  prevalent^  and  upon  which 
he  observed,  ''that  the  country  stood  in  need  rather 
of  reformation  than  of  support  ?''  Did  they  not  hear  it 
deplored  now,  as  it  was  lamented  then^  that  rank^  and 
office^  and  title,  and  all  the  splemn  plausibrlities  of  the 
world,  were  falling  into  disrespect?  Was  all  this  true, 
or  not  f  If  it  were  true,  what  were  they  now  doing  f 
Was  the  principle  of  incapacitation  to  be  confined  to 
the  other  sex  ?  What  was  it,  he  repeated,  that  they 
were  now.  doing?  He  did  not  say  that  their  lordshipi 
were  casting  a  legislative  measure  of  a  doubtful  import; 
a  formal  measure,  which  might  be  possibly,  but  feebly 
and  lately,  injurious  ;  but  whiqh  might  also  be  greatly 
advantageous,  and  for  which,  therefore,  some  penalties 
should  be  endured  :  but  they  were  casting  a  lighted  and 
burning  firebrand,  of  no  other  than  an  anti-monarchical 
quality,  into  a  magazine  filled  with  materials  ripe  for 
combustion  and  explosion.  Such  would  be  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  if  this  demoralizing  and  dethroning  inves- 
tigation were  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that,  too, 
i>pon  such  evidence  as  had  been  adduced  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  It  was  not  for  him  to  answer  these  several 
questions.  He  would  put  the  subject  no  further  to  thjeir 
lordships;  but  that  their  lordships  (according  to,  and 
complying  with,  he  would  not  say— but)— not  disdain- 
ing the  precedents  of  those  great  judges  to  whom  he  had 
alluded — who  looked,  by  their  conduct,  to  the  interests 
of  posterity,  and  who,  it  seemed,  were  of  the  same  mind 
with  the  universal  feeling  cherished  by  the  people  of  the 
country— -that  their  lordships  might  by  such  means  as* 
suage  heats,  remove  animosities,  and  haply,  peradveh- 
lure,  and  by  great  good  fortune,  even  yet  maintain  the 
'peace  and  prosperity  of  this  great  empire— -was  the 
second  wish  that  animated  his  heart.  The  first  was, 
aince  hazards  were  incurred  and  consequences  had  been 
neglected,  that,  at  whatever  hazard  and  with  whatever 
consequences,  the  cause  of  substantial  justice  might 
triumph. 

Earl  Grey  then  rose. — Before  the  House  proceeded 

further  with  the  investigation,  he  wished  to  call  their 

lordships'  attention  to  two  statements  that  had  proceeded 

from  the  learned  counsel;  and  which,  to  him,  appeared 

of  so  much  and  so  deep  impptlaucei  \VkEi  Vie  tjiould  aoi 


be]  to  have  discharged  his  duty  unless  be  submitted  to 
tbem  the  propriety  of  calling  in  counsel  to  knovi^  whe- 
ther they  wer.e  ready  to  proceed  to  the  proof  of  their 
ai^ertipns.  He.  alluded  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
learned  counsel  of  the  means  which  had  been  used  for 
the  obstructipn  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Queeo^ 
nhich  they  stated  to  be  of  a  most  important  nature. 
Xwo  different  instances  had  been  brought  forward  :  the 
first  relative  to  tie  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
9adeQ,  and  the  other  to  General  Pino.  He  was  sure 
their  lordships  would  excuse  him  for  his  earnestness 
upon,  a  subject  so  deeply  affecting  the  character  and 
jastice  of  their  proceedings.  The  noble  earl  opposite 
(Iiord  Liverpool)  had  stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  with 
that  frankness  and  propriety  which  he  thought  generally 
distinguished  his  conduct,  that  whatever  influence  this 
country  possessed  with  foreign  powers,  and  which  could 
\e  at  all  employed  in  collecting  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
9hould  be  equally  applied,  if  required,  for  the  production 
of  :WUnesses  in  the  Queen's  delence.  That  declaration, 
at  the  time^  was  satisfactory  to  every  body  who  heard  it; 
aod,  in  his  mind,  not  more  so  than  was  consistent,  as  he 
was  convinced,  with  that  fairness  and  love  of  justice  by 
)irhich  the  noble  earl  was  always  actuated,  (n  the  printed 
evidence,  page  202,  (Ch.  p.  268.)  their  lordships  would 
fiad  these  questions  and  answers,  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Barbara  Kress  :— « 

**  Who  was  it  that  told  you  you  should  get  compensation  ? — Our 
oinister. 

(Now  thk  minister  appeared,  by  a  former  part  of  her 
eiamination,  to  be  the  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke.) 
The  examination  was  thus  continued  : — 

"What  minister  are  you  speaking  of? — M.  de  Berckstett :  that  gen- 
tkmao  told  me  that,  if  I  would  not  go  voluntarily,  1  should  beiorced. 
I  tdd  him  I  must  t>e  compensated  for  the  loss  of  my  situation ;  and  so  on« 
:  ''What  Qiinister  is  this  ?•— I  cannot  tell  this. 

"  Is  he  not  minister  of  the  Duke  ot  Baden  ? — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther he  is  nnni&ter  of  foreign  affairs  or  for  the  interior.*' 

•  Here^  then,  a  witness,  produced  in  support  of  the 
charges,  said  she  had  come  under  a  compulsory  threat 
from  the  minister  of  the  power  to  which  she  was  subject. 
She  was  herself  unwilling  to  give  her  evidence  at  that  bar^ 
It  had  since  been  affirmed  by  counsel  that  the  chamber- 
lain to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was  a  witness  most 
important  for  the  Queen ;  that  he  was  appointed  to  at- 
tend upon  her  duriogihe  time  she  was  rea\deu\.  \xX.  ^^^^u% 
•    JDefettee.]  s 
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Iftifd  that  wad  a  very  material  witnetSi  in  order  to  contirft* 
diet  the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress;  that  repeated  ap«' 
plications  (he  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  have 
said  no  less  than  three)  had  been  made^  both  to  tbm 
chamberlain,  and  to  the  Grand  Dake  himself ;  and  that 
the  chamberlain  Was  willing  to  appear,  bot  bad  been 
prevented^  bythat  authority  which  he  could  not  resttt» 
IVom  coming.  He  would  admit  that  it  might  be  right  in 
the  government  to  use  their  influence  abroad  for  the 
bringing  forward  of  foreign  witnesses:  but  he  woald. 
oAly  beg  to  observe,  that  if  that  influence  was  used  for 
that  purpose  on  one  side,  it  should  be  on  the  other.  -If> 
however^  it  should  appear  that  there  had  been  any  direct 
influence  used,  or  any  exertion  of  their  power  made,  to 
prevent  the  Queen  from  having  those  witnesses  that  were 
material  to  her  defence,  it  would  be  so  foul  and  so  fla* 
grant  a  mal-adminisiration  of  justice,  that  he  had  no 
doubt,  whatever  might  be  the  course  in  other  coorta  of 
justice,  that  their  lordships  would  be  bound  to  suspend 
their  proceedings.  The  other  case  was  of  a  similar  na* 
ture,  and  regarded  General  Pino.  Applications  were 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  saniie  manner,  and  per« 
mission  was  asked  by  the  General  from  his  governmeot 
to  come  over  to  England :  that  permission  was  given; 
but  the  Austrian  government  accompanied  it  with  an  iBt 
timation,  that,  if  he  did,  he  must  not  wear  his  uniform  ia 
England.  This  was  so  extraordinary  a  reservation^  that 
it  required  to  be  explained,  the  General  not  being  certain 
whether  it  would  not  amount  to  a  resignation  of  bit 
commission*  This  was  What  he  (Lord  Grey)  had  beard ; 
he  was  sitting  here  only  as  one  of  the  judges ;  and  if  the 
statement  were  wron^,*  let  shame  fall  on  those  who  had 
asserted  it.  General  Piao,  of  course,  could  not.  con-* 
sent  to  come  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  commission^  or  under 
any  uncertainty,  upon  a  point  so  deeply  important  to 
him.  It  had,  therefore,  beeq  stated  to  the  House  thi^t 
the  administration  of  justice  had  been  directly  obstructed, 
because  witnesses  had  been  prevented  fj'om  being  ob« 
tained  who  were  necessary  to  the  defence  of  her  Ma«- 
jesty ;  or  because  the  influence  of  (hose  governments 
had  extended  to  their  subjects  who  had  been  allowed  to 
potiie  here  as  witnesses.  He  was  sure  that  the  first  feel* 
ins  of  their  lordships. would  be,  that  the  mmter  ought 
to  be  explained  J  and;,  with  all  proper  submission,  be 
ftfgst  siiH  suggest  i\i^  counsel  should  be  called  iqj,  to 
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Kate  whether  they  were  prepared  with  proof  of  the 
lertioDt  made  bj  them ;   and,  if  they  were,  that  their 
lordibips  would  proceed  with  that  inquiry  firsts  before 
they  went  oq  further  with  the  investigation. 
.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool   entirely  concurred  with  the 
jioble  earl  in  thinking  that  all  they  had  been  doing  ia 
this  case  would  amount  to  liitle  more  than  a  mockery  of 
jastice,  if  the  same  principle  were  not  applied  with  re* 
Ipect  to  the  production  of  evidence  on  one  side  as  upon 
toe  other.    Whatever  restrictions  or  precautions  might 
be  used  in  the  management  of  that  business,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  same  principle  ought  to 
apply  to  each.     Before  he  replied  to  the  two  cases  cited, 
he  felt  it  due  in  justice  to  himself,  and  likewise  to  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  particularly  to  that  depart- 
ment with  which  this  aflfair  more  immediately  rested,  ^to 
state  that  they  had  the  means  of  proving  at  the  bar  that 
such  had  been  the  impartial  application  of  the  influence 
of  government.     He  relied  confidently  on  the  honour  of 
Dr.  Loshingtou  and  Mr.  Vizard— ^nd  he  spoke  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  been  more  immediately  consulted 
on  the  subjeci-«-to  state,  that  when  this  proceeding  first 
commenced  they  were  informed,  that  whatever  applica- 
tions or  requisitions  they  might  have  to  make  to  foreign 
governments,  they  would  be  immediately  made  on  ap- 
plication to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  oi  State.     More- 
over (a  thing  which  those  conversant  with  these  nuttters 
must  know  was  not  very  usual)  copies  of  all  communica^ 
tions  so  sent  to  foreign  courts  were  shown,  and,  he  be* 
lieved>  were  given  to  them.    Then,  with  respect  to  the 
north  of  Italy  (the  most  material  part,  on  account  of  this 
Jinmber  of  witnesses  to  be  derived  from  thence),  those 
gentlemen  were  informed  that  if  an  agent  were  appointed 
by:. them  to  collect  evidence,  this  government  would 
write  to  the  Austrian  government  to  request  that  all  fa^ 
cilities  should  be  given  to  him  without  the  necessity  of 
any  application  to  foreign  powers,  or  even  to  the  British 
ambassador.    The  matter  was  put  upon  this  footing,  be* 
caii'se  it  was  presumed  that  some  agent  would  be  neces- 
sary. ^The  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  Colonel 
Brown ;  the  agent  nominated  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
was  Mr.  Henry ;  and  her  legal  advisers  were  informed 
that  whatever  requisitions  he  might  make  would  be  in^* 
mediately  acceded  to.    Now  he  stated  ii\i&  to  ^V\oni  X.Vx'sX 
cverjr  th'wg  that  could  have  been  done  had  b^^t\  ^otv^ 
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'by  hi«  Majesty's  governmenl;  and"  if  any  specml  diffi*. 
colty  had  arisen  from  the  circumsiance  of  this  country 
liaving  no  accredited  agent  resident  at  Baden^  he  woaid 
undertake  to  say  thati  if  any  application  had  heeo  made 
to'this  government  every  exertion  would  have  been  made 
to  obviate  it.     If  her  Majesty's  counsel^  instead  of  send* 
ivig  two  or  three  aeents  into  Germany  in  her  Majesty^ 
'behitlfy  had  applied  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  for  tM 
removal  of  this  obstacle,  he  would  pledge  his  honour 
that  not  a  single  moment  should  have  been  lost  in  send- 
ing a  special  messenger  to  Baden.     Indeed  he  wpnid 
now  promise  the  learned  counsel,  that  if  they  Were  of 
•opinion  that  the  evidence  of  the  individnal  in  question 
'Was  material  to  their  case,  two  hours  should  not  elapse 
f>efore  a  special  messenger  should  be  sent  to  request  his 
'attendance.    After  again  reminding  their  lordships  that 
■no  application  had  been  made  by  the  accuser's  counsel 
to  his  Majesty's  government,  he  stated  that  it  was  not 
for  him  or  their  lordships  to  judge  what  the  causes  were 
which  had  induced  them  not  to  make  such  application  : 
they  were  unknown  to  their  lordships,  but,  beyond  a 
doubt,  were  satisfactory  to  those  who  bad  acted  upon 
them.    Still  he  must  repeat,  that  if  they  now  wisned 
application  to  be  made,  two  hours  should  not  pass  away 
"blirfore  it  was  made.    As  to  the  witnesses  coming  from 
the  north  of  Italy,  be  wished  their  lordships  to  be  in 
'possession  of  all  the  instructions  which  had  been  issued 
'by  government  respecting  them,  and  the^  would  then 
'find  that  every  exertion  had  been  used  to  facilitate  their 
passage  to  Etigland.    As  to  the  reason  which  General 
Pino  had  given  for  his  non-attendance,  he  must  take 
the  libefty  to  state  that,  from  the  correspondence  which 
lie  had  himself  seen,  be  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  true 
one.    The  rule  which  the   Austrian  government  had 
made,  prohibiting  any  military  men,  who  might  have 
to  appear  as  witnesses,  from  wearing  its  uniform,  applied 
equally  to  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
That  order  had  been  issued  immediately  after  the  occtir- 
rences  at  Dover  had  come  to  its  knowledge.    [Here  some 
noble  lord  said — *'  It  is  the  oustom.'^    His  noble  friend  ' 
had  informed  him  that  it  was  not  customary  for  officers 
•in  foreign  service  to  appear  in  uniform  before  any  ciVil 
tribunal :  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  was  a  matter  of 
indifFerence  to  him,  becabse  dny  government  which  did 
not  wish  to  buve  its  uniform  \nmied  vtould  be  \usiified 
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i*  making  sacb  a  rule  as  he  had  jost  described.  Bot  it 
bad  been  stated  that  General  Pino  bad  thought  thm  it 
would  be  derogatory  from  his  character  to  appear  before 
'their  lordships  out  of  uniform,  and  as  a  private  indivi* 
'dnal.  Two  English  officers,  howe?er,  had  so  appeared, 
■and  did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  degraded  by  s* 
doing.  Indeed  his  own  belief  was  that  no  such  reasott 
'•operated  on  the  mind  of  General  Pino  as  he  had  stated; 
bot  that  some  other  reason  did  operate,  which  he  did  not 
-choose  to  avow.  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  Baroil 
Denti  and  the  other  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden*~if,  indeed,  there  was  any  other*-^ht  would  again 
Tepeat,  that,  if  her  Majesty's  counsel  woold  furnish  hink 
with  their  names,  a  special  messenger  should  be  dis«- 
patched  in  the  next  two  hours. 

The  Duke  of  IVellington  said,  that  according  to  the 
regulations  in  force  iii  the  Austrian  army,  respecting  the 
appearance  of  its  officers  in  uniform,  even  upon  co«rt| 
martial  in  their  own  army,  they  were  not  allowed  to  ap* 
pear  in  uniform  as  witnesses,  lest  any  disgrace  which 
might  attach  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  teati* 
mony,  might  be  supposed  tp  attach  to  the  uniform  ia 
which  they  were  arrayed. 

2'he  Lord^Chancelior  then  addressed  himself  to  her 
Majesty's  counsel,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  com« 
manded  by  the  House  to  ask  them  whether  they  were 
then  prepared  to  prove  the  assertions  which  they  had 
-made  regarding  the  non-attendance  of  the  chamberlains 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  of  General  Pino. 

Mr.  Brougham,-^ A%  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  not  ex^ 
pected  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  those  assertions  in  that 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  they  had  not  made  arrange^ 
ments  to  that  effect.  They  were  not,  therefore,  at  that 
time  prepared  with  their  proof,  in  all  its 'particulars,  ot' 
what  related  to  General  Pino.  Part  of  it  depended  upoh 
witnesses  who  were  then  abroad  in  the  employment  of 
-her  Majesty,  especially  of  Mr.  Henry,  who  was  now  ac 
Milan,  collecting'evidence  for  her  defence.  They  had 
letters,  however,  •  from  her  Majesty's  agents  abroad, 
which,  in  any  ordinary  case  in  the  courts  below,  would 
authorize  a  solicitor  to  offer  an  affidavit  of  facts  to  the 
■judujes.  'With  regard  to  what  had  occurred  between  her 
Majesty's  agents  and  the  Cliamheriain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  they  were  perfectly  prepared  \v\iV\  vW\x 
proofj  and  were  ready  to  otXtt  it  that  poiom.eullavWvc 
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lordships,  prefacing  ]f>  boweveri  with  one  remark— *th«i 
they  had  not  applied  to'his  Majesty's  government  ;bcw 
cause  they  knew  that,  even  if  ministers  did  interfere 
with  iheir  influence,  that  iofluence  would  be  nugatory, 
when  exercised  in  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  though  it  wouM 
be  quite  sufficient  to  throw  impediments  in  her  way, 
when  exercised  against  her.  He  did  not  mean  to  insi* 
nuate  that  the  influence  of  government  would  not  hava 
been  exerted>  bad  he  aiyplied  for  it ;  no  doubt  it  wouldl 
have  been  exerted,  ana  that  too  bona  fide;  but,  judging 
of  it  from  its  eflects,  it  would  have  had  no  validity,  as 
far  as  regarded  her  Majesty.  They  did  not,  bowevei^ 
know  (hat  such  interference  would  be  requisite  till  witbiQ 
the  last  fevr  days,  and  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  had  not  been  desired.  Besides,  they  did  not  choose 
to  make  khown  to  the  opposite  side  who  the  witnesses 
were  whom  they  intendea  to  call ;  because  they  should 
proceed  to  show,  before  they  arrived  at  the  conclusioa 
of.  their  case,  'tbat-tbe  very  suspicion  that  it  was  in« 
tended  to  call  a  ceitain  individual  in  behalf  of  her  Ma* 
jesty  had  led  to  an  endeavour  of  the  opposite  party  to 
practise  upon  him.  They  were  ready  to  enter  into  the 
Baden  case  at  that  mome*nt.  To  the  case  of  General 
Pino;,  and  the  other  officers  who  were  desirous  of  ap« 
gearing  in  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  they  would  proceed  at 
a  future  period,  as  also  to  the  practices  of  Colonel  Brown, 
which  formed  a  part  of  their  case. 

A  short  paus^  here  ensued,  which  was  broken  bv  Mr. 
Brougham  saying,  that  Barbara  Kress  bad  stated/ in  her 
evidence,  thatM.de  Berckstett  had  told  her,  that  if  she 
would  not  go  voluntarily  she  should  be  forced ;  but  that 
she  had  afterwards  said  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
be  was  one  of  the  Duke^s  own  ministers,  or  only  a  mi*^ 
nister  at  the  Duke's  court.  The  Queen's  interpreter  (Mf* 
Oarstoo)  bad  said  that  it  was  the  minister  for  forejga 
affairs.  Mr.  Goltermann  had  said  that  it  was  a  foreign 
minister.  It  was  indifferenf^ti^ him  which  he  was;  but 
(they  could  prove,  most  probably,  by  his  Majesty's  ie« 
cretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  whom  he  then  saw  in 
the  House,  thai  he  was  a  minister  of  the  court  of  Baden. 
Perhaps  the  opposite  party  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  proving,  by  admitting  it. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  belp  reinarkiog  that  the  case  had 
assumed  a  very  different  appearance,  now  that  it  waa 
giaied  that  no  application  for  their  interference  had  been 
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ttede  to  big  Majesty's  goTernment.  The  mode  of  pro^ 
ceding  which  he  had  recommended  was  no  longer  reo* 
dered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case* 

The  Lord^Cnancellor  said,  that  he  was  commanded  by. 
tbe  House  to  inquire  of  her  Majesty's  counsel,  whether, 
SI  tbey  had  not  called  upon  the  British  government  to 
exert  its  influence  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to 
oempel  the  attendance  of  his  chamberlain,  they  consi- 
4ered  his  evidence  to  be  of  material  importance  to  their 
use? 

ilff.  JSrotfgAam.—* Most  unouestionably  we  do.  We 
faa?e  only  failed  to  apply  to  nis  Majesty's  government 
for  tbe  reasons  which  I  have  above  statea,  and  also  he^ 
caose  we  only  knew  of  this  insurmountable  obstacle 
within  the  last  day  or  two. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  as  no  application  bad 
been  made  to  his  Majesty's  government,  no  imputation 
for  unfair  dealing  could   be  made  against  them,  .and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  why  this  inquiry  should 
oot  now  go  on.     Her  Majesty's  counsel  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  an  application,  which  they  never  designed 
to  ask  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  make,  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  chamberlarn  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  would  have  been  ineffectual :  when  it  had  been 
made,  and  made  in  vain,  it  would  have  been  soon  enough 
fpr  them  to  have  complained.     He  again  offered,  if  her 
Majesty's  counsel  thought  the  testimony  of  that  indivi- 
dual important  to  their  case,  to  exert  himself  to  the  ut* 
aiost  to  procure  his  attendance. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state, 
that  if  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  thought  it  material 
to  call  witnesses  to. .any  part  of  their  case  which  they 
had  opened,  they  had  most  unquestionably  a  right  to  do 
so  at  that  moment :  and  if  they  thought  fit  to  prove  the 
facts  which  they  had  stated,  relative  to  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  in  that  stage  of  the  business,  it  was  certainly  left 
itt  their  discretioniito,  do  it.  But  even  if  they  proved 
those  facts,  mateiial  jas  they  might  be  in  other  respects, 
ihey  could  be  of-roo-importance  as  to  the  suspending  of 
tb^  present  inqairy.^.;  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
opinion-^and  he  fished  to  impress  it  upon  their  lord- 
ships—that, in  forming  their  jnidgment  upon  this  case, 
tbey  could  not  do  substantial  justice -to  her  Majesty  with- 
ont  considering  that  she 'had  no.  power  of  ent'orcvu^  vVxe. 
attendance  of  many  of  the  witnetses  Yihova  s\^e  ,^^^' 
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bare  bccMion  anS'  might  wish  to  (5all.  Over  witncksea 
residias^  in  Eagland  an  order  of  their  lordships  woald 
have  ail  the  force  of  a  subpoena  in  ordinary  cases;  bkt 
over  foreign  witnesses  that  order  would  not  bdve  the 
sligfatefit  authority:  the  only  way  to  compel  their  at^ 
tendance  would: be  by  employing  the  influence  of  tb^ 
government  at  the  court  of  the  country  of  which  th€ 
witness  was  a  .subject.  That  point  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten;  but  even  if  all  that  the  learned  counsel  had 
staled  regarding  the  chamberlain  of  Baden  were  to  be 
proved  in  evidence^  no  reason  would  exist  for  suspend* 
iagtfae  inaniry^  inasmuch  as  the  learned  counsel,  in  thcf 
exereite  of  what  he  bad  no  doubt  appeared  to  theox  a 
adund  discretion,  had  refuaed  to  make  application  to  his 
Majesty's  government  fpr  its  interference.  He  did  nol 
Bbake  these  observations  to  prevent  those  learned  counsel 
from  entering,  into  proof  of  those  assertions ;  certainly 
ddt ;  they  had  mpat  unquestionably  a  right  to  enter  into 
*ny  part  of  their  ease  at  that  moment. 

Earl  Oretf  repeated  his  opinion,  that,  as  application 
for  the  interference  of  the  British  government  bad  not 
be^n  made^by  her  Majesty's  counsel,  no  grounds  existed 
for  suspending  the  present  investigation. 
:  The  Earl  ^  Donoughmore  complained  that  her  M'a« 
jesty's  counsel  had  made  a  statement  imputing  injustice 
to  the  government,  when  in  fact  no  injustice  whatsoever 
hiad'  be^Q  committed  by  it.  Such  a  statement,  coming 
from  ^mH'  a  quarter,  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
irritation  which  already  existed  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
h^  wa»  sorry  to  say  that  that  was  quite  needless..  So 
much  inflammation  had  been  already  excited,  so  much 
misrepresentation  had  already  gone  abroad,  that  many 
noble  lords  who  had  taken  part  in  the  present  transact 
tiob,  and  who  had  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
obtaining  of  substantial  justice  for  all  the  parties  con*> 
cerned  in  it,  stood  before  their  country  almost  in  the 
situation  of  culprits.  He  had  wished  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  misrepresentation  which  had  inundated  the  Country 
in  the  first  outset  of  this  business ;  but  it  was  contlnaiag 
to  roll  unobstructed  to  the  end  of  it.  Imputations,  he 
tnust  again  repeat,  had  been  thrown  out  against  the  go^p 
•vernment,  which  were  .proved  to  be  untrue,  even  by  the 
statementjs  of  counsel  themselves.  If  her  Majesty  was 
in' want  of  the  witnesses  who  were  material  to  her  de<- 
fy>^,:itwa$  the  fault  of  her  counsel,  who  had  not 
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Made  use  of  the  means  to  procure  them  which  were  id 
liieir  power.  Of  this  they  must  be  themselves  aware  ; 
thoagb  they  asserted  the  contrary  for  no  other  purpose 
than  beqaose  it  served  to  round  a  period,  lie  deemed  it 
fight,  once  for  ail,  to  assert  it  as  bis  belief^  that  no  insi- 
nuation of  acting  unfairly  would  be  thrown  out  against 
the  government  which  would  not  instantly  be  proved  by 
them  to  be  most  false  and  ill-founded* 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  nothing,  in  his  opinion^ 
could  be  more  unbecoming  than  for  noble  lords,  who 
were  sitting  there  as  judges,  to  be  entering,  in  the  pre« 
•eht  state  of  the  business,  into  discussion  and  contro- 
?ersy  with  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar.    Still,   after 
what  bad   passed,  he  could   not  help  stating  to  their 
lordibips  the  impression  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  statement  which   had  been  made  by  his 
hooourable  and  learned  friend  at  the  bar.     His  noble 
friend.who  had  just  spoken,  had  stated^  that  counsel  had 
thrown  out  charges  against  the  government:   for  his 
own  (Lord  Holland's)    part,    he    understood   no   such 
tJ^Dg  to   have  been  either  done  or  intended.     As  the 
learned  counsel  must  be  considered  as  having  withdrawn 
from  the  bar,  he  trusted  that  they  would  not^  on  their 
return  to  it,  take  any  notice  of  what  had   occurred   in 
their  absence  especially  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  what 
they   had    said   had  been    misunderstood.     His  learned 
friend  had  been  stating  those  circumstances  which  had 
prevented  him  from  having  his  evidence  so  complete  as 
be  could  have  wished.     He  had  stated  that  the  arm  of 
power    had   prevented  him  from   bringing  certain   wit- 
nesses to  their  lordships'  bar;  but  he  did  not  state  what 
that  arm  of  power  was,  or  by  whom  it  was  wielded.     It 
was  sufiScient  for  him  to  state  clearly,  strongly,  and 
temperately — and   indeed,  if  the    facts   which   he    had 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  his  case  admitted  of  proof, 
it  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  not  to  have 
stated  it — that    he  had   been  prevented  from    bringing 
forward  certain  witnesses  essential  to  his  clieni*s  case  by 
an  influence  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  resist. 
And  yet  it  was  said  that  the  learned  counsel  had  dealt 
in  unfounded  insinuations!     He  called  upon. the  House 
to  consider  what  an  effect  would  be  produced  through- 
out the  country,  already  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  if 
noble  lords  were  seen  rising  up,  when  the  cause  was  only 
yet  half  examined,  to  answer  the  arguvn^euv^  aAAvxvv*^ 
Defence,]  t 
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by  ber   Majesty's  counsel.     He  would   not  pretend  tm 
define    what  sort  of  insinuations  a  counsel   might  io- 
dulge  in,  and    what  he  might  not^  because  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  do  so;  but  he  would  only  say,  that  if 
with  the  learning,  talent,  and  ability,  possessed  by  the 
counsel  at  the  bar,  ^hey  endeavoured  to  excite  ideas  in 
the  judges  calculated  to  guard  them  against  the  artifices 
of  fraud  or  the  delusions  of  prejudice,  they  were  only 
doing  their  duty;  but  if  they  attempted  to  do  more,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  court  to  interfere,  and  to  say  to 
them,  ^' You  are  transgressing  the  bounds  which  doty 
prescribes  to  you,  and  must  not  proceed  in  that  course 
of  argument."     But  that  must  be  done  at  the  time  when 
they  were  so  transgressing:  if  it  were, not  done  then^ 
did  they  think  that  their  character  would  be.  improved 
with  the  country,  if,  after  having  sat  to  hear  that  train 
of  argument,  a  noble  lord  should  think  it  consistent  with 
his  honour  and  dignity  to  start  up,  and  immediately 
reply  to  it  ?  It  was  their  lordships*  duty  to  hear  whatever 
\(,  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  state  to  them  :  it  was  like« 
wise   their   lordships'  duty,  if  counsel    exceeded   thi|r 
duty,  to  inieri'ere  and  check  them:  but  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  their  lordships,  either  as  members  of  a  judicial 
body  or  as  members  of  Parliament,  to   interrupt   th« 
course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  to  rise  up  and  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  counsel    before  their   case  had 
been  brought  to  any  thing  like  a  final  termination. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  explained. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  concurred  with  the  noble  baron 
who  had  recently  addressed  them  in  thinking  that  it 
was  unbecoming  the  members  of  that  House  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  the  counsel  at  their  bar.  All  their 
lordships  possessed  equal  rank  and  authority  as  judges, 
and  had  full  power  to  interrupt  any  counsel  if  he  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  proceeding  in  an  improper  manner. 
It  was,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  without 
prejudging  a  case,  what  points  were  material  in  a  court- 
sel's  speech,  and  what  were  immaterial,  as  he  was  urg- 
ing them:  though  they  did  not  apply  at  one  time,  they 
might  at  another;  and,  therefore,  what  often  seemed 
irrelevant  in  one  place  was  found  to  be  highly  necessary 
in  another.  If  any  thing  improper  had  been  urged  on 
the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  apologize 
to  the  House  for  having  permitted  it;  but  he  declared 
that^  as  far  as  be  could  judge,  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
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aiyct  occurred.     With  a  view  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment upon  this  case>  he  had  taken  notes  of  what  had 
fallen  from  counsel ;  and  if  his  notes  were  correct,  no- 
thing had  been  yet  uttered  which  could  be  justly  found 
fault  with.     The  learned  counsel  had  first  stated  in  his 
argument^  that,   under   the    peculiar   circumstances   of 
this  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  demanded  of  her   Majesty 
that  she  should  call  any  witnesses  in  her  defence.     He 
bad  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  what  had  occurred  at 
Baden  bad  rendered  it  still  more  incumbent  upon   her 
Majesty  not  to  call  any,  as  he  was  ready  to  prove  that 
the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand   Duke,  who  was  desirous 
'  of  coming  to  give  evidence  in  her  behalf,  had  been  pro- 
hibited from  coming  by  his  Royal  Master,  though  that 
<auie  Royal  Master  had  compelled  the  attendance  of 
another   witness  (Barbara  Kress)  who   had   been    sum- 
mooed   against   her  Majesty.     In  all  this  there  was  no- 
thing improper.     The  case  of  Gen.  Pino  he  had  stated 
in  a  similar  manner.     But  it  had  been  intimated    that 
this  latter  case  could  not  be  proved.     The  learned  coun- 
sel did  not  say  that  he  could  prove  it  in  such  strength  as 
warranted  him   in  using  the  same  boldness  of  assertion 
regarding  it  that  he  had  used  regarding  the  former  trans- 
action :  no ;  he  only  said  that  he  believed    it  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  he  had  described.     If  he  had  any  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  any  insinuation  which  the  learned 
counsd  had  made,  it  was  with  one  which  he  had  made 
when  he  said  nothing;  for,  after  mentioning  that  phy- 
sicians were  kept  away,  and  that  other  people  were  kept 
away,  he  added,  '*  and  lawyers,  too,  were  kept  away— • 
any  body  might  tell  the  reason  why." 

After  a  few  words,  by  way  of  explanation,  from  Lord 
Holland,  James  Lemann,  the  first  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen,  was  called  in,  sworn^  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Denman. 

Are  you  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Vizard,  the  solicitor  for  her  Majesty  ? — I  am. 

Were  you  sent  by  her  Majesty  to  Carlsruhe  ? — I  uas. 

On  what  day  did  you  leave  Kngland? — On  the  1st  of  September. 

On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Carlsruhe  ? — On  the  1 4th  of  Septembrr. 

Were  you  provided  with  any  letters  from  her  Majesty,  aildressed 
to  any  gentleman  at  Carlsruhe  ? — I  had  a  letter  from  her  Majesty,  di- 
Kcted  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  mron 
D'Ende. 

Did  you  inform  the  chamberlain  that  he  was  required  as  a  witness 
8pon  this  proceeding  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  on  wh^t  day  that  was  ? — It  was  on  the  I7vb  iVv^V  1 
fiMww  him. 

t  2 
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Did  you  OQ  that  (]ay  i?9akethat  commuaic&tion  to  byo  ?— I  did. 

Dill  you  take  his  deposition  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty  to  examine  hirii  at  the  bar  of  this  House  ? — ^The  chamberr 
lain  of  th%  Grand  Duke  keeps  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  every 
day  ;  iho^e  niiiiutes  were  at  Baden :  it  was  at  Carlsruhe  I  saw  him : 
the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and  Baden  ; 
I  met  him. 

The  witness  answered  this  qifestion  in  so  low  a  tone  of 
voice  that  he  was  not  audible. 

The  Lord-ChanceUor  desired  him  to  speak  in  a  loader 
tone  of  voice,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  House,  and  act 
to  the  counsel. 

You  first  saw  him  on  the  i7th,  on  the  road  between  Carlsruhe  and 
Baden  ?~[  did ;  I  informed  him  that  the  object  of  my  coming  w|» 
to  request  that  he  would  attend  here  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty. 

Did  you  at  any  time  take  his  examination  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
structions to  counsel  ? — On  the  20th. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  then  had  an  opportunity  of  consutting  hk 
minutes  ? — ^Yes,  he  had  ;  his  minutes  were  at  Baden«  and  he  consulted 
them  while  I  was- by. 

You  took  that  deposition  at  Baden  ? — I  did. 

That  was  on  the  20th  of  September? — It  was. 

Do  you  know  wiiether  tiie  Grand  Duke  was  at  that  time  at  Carls* 
ruhe  ? — 1  kiipw  he  wds  absenl. 

When  did  he  return  to  Carlsruhe  ? — On  the  21st. 

The  day  after  you  had  taken  this  deposition  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Baron  D*Ende  witling  to  come  as  a  witness  to  this  coun- 
try ? — Yes,  he  was. 

At  the  time  that  you  took  his  deppsliipn  oq  the  20th  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Did  he  state  any  condition  on  which  alone  he  could  come  to  tbii^ 
country?*— He  said  he  tould  not  come  without  the  consent  of  tbe 
Grand  Dake. 

After  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  Carlsruhe  did  he  then  make 
any  statement  as  to  his  coming  to  this  country  ?»-He  told  me  on  the 
23(1,  which  was  the  morning  be  had  seen  the  Grand  Duke,  tliat  tbe 
Grand  Duke  had  refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  come. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state,  if  you  can,  the  precise  words  he  made  usq 
of? — He  clme  to  me  and  stated,  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  the  Grand 
Duke  will  not  let  me  go. 

The  Attorney-General  here  interposed^  and  said  that  he 
ventured  to  ask  whether  this  gentleman  was  intended  aa  a 
witness  in  the  case  ;  if  he  was,  then  he  begged  to  suggest 
that'hig  statement  of  what  be  was  told  passed  between 
another  person  and  the  Grand  Duke  could  not  be  received 
in  this  wfi^  as  evidence.  He  made  this  observation  merely 
if  the  witness's  examination  were  intended  to  be  on  the 
case.  If,  however,  it  were  merely  for  their  lordships^  in- 
formation respecting  any  thing  upon  which  the  House  bad 
a  desii*e  to  hear  ex)>lanation,  not  touching  upon  the  merifs 
of  the  case^  then  of  course  he  should  not  presume  to  in* 
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ierpose,  as  he  <^ouIcl  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  in- 
vestigatioQ. 

The  Lord'-Chancellor.^^W hat  has  been  stated  by  the 
vitness  respecting  the  chainberlain'sinterviews  with  him- 
self is  perhaps  evidence  ;  but  what  he  says  tlie  chamber- 
kda  stated  to  him  as  having  passed  between  him  and  the 
Grand  Dake  is  certainly  not  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General  observed,  that  he  merely  inter- 
posed with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  this  were  intended 
H  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr,  Denman  said,  it  was  not  tendered  as  such. 

The  SoHciiOT'General  then  said^  that  they  had  nothing 
io  do  with  it  in  that  view. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  that  this  might  perhaps  have 
aa  operation  hereafter,  as  showing  a  reason  why  a  parti- 
cular witness  was  not  forthcoming,    ft  might  iu  that  way 


have  some  bearine^  upon  the  case. 
Mr,  /)mjiia7}.— Did  he  stat 


state  any  other  reason  for  not  coming  ?— -I 
am  Dot  aware  that  be  did  ;  he  stated  that  he  enjoyed  bts  Hanoverian 
estates  through  his  Majesty,  or  through  his  Majesty's  kindness ;  but 
that  he  would  not  let  that  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  coming  to 
this  country  as  a  witness,  because'he  was  satisfied  bis  Majesty  would 
not  think  ill  of  him  for  coming  as  a  witness. 

Did  you  make  any  other  application  to  him  in  regard  to  his  depo- 
sition ? — I  did  ;  I  wrote  him  a  letter  requesting  him  to  make  a  depo- 
sition, before  the  legal  authorities  of  the  town,  of  the  facts  be  had  stated. 

Did  he  do  so  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  he  ever  give  you  any  other  reason  for  not  coining  than  that  you 
have  stated  ?— No. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  not  making  that  deposition? — That 
he  could  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  that 
he  had  not  that  consent. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  MandeviHe  there? — ^There  was. 

Was  he  in  the  presence  of  yourself  and  the  chamberlain  ?— He 
was  not. 

At  no  time? — N*o;  but  he  was  in  the  hotel  that  I  was  in,  and  I 
dined  with  him  most  days. 

He  knew  of  your  being  tliere  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  communicate  to  him  your  being  there  on  behalf  of  her 
Maiesty  ? — I  did  not. 

when  did  you  return  to  this  country  ? — ^The  day  before  yesterday. 

Do  you  know  whether,  diuring  your  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  any  other 
person  arrived  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ? — ^A  Mr.  Sicard. 

Do  you  know  that  yotirself  ? — I  saw  him  arrive, 

Yott  returned  the  day  before  yesterday  ?— I  reached  London  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

LqM  Grantham. — 1^  what  language  did  this  pass  between  you  and 
thecl^mberlain? — Principally  in  English;  he  speaks  English  very  welU 

In  What'other  language  ? — In  French. 

The  Attornej/'General  in  reply  to  a  question  from  iVv^ 
lopcl-ClHincellor  said  he  had  no  question  lo  pu\^  Xo  vVyvi^ 
miaiss^  gmflie  was  directed  io  withdraw. 
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Anthony  BuTi«ER  St.  Leogeb,  Esq.  was  iben oalM 

in,  and  having  teen  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr,  Denmatu 

Were  you  chamberlain  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ? — I  had  that 
honour. 

How  Idng  did  you  continire  in  that  office? — About  eleven  years. 

From  what  period?— From  1808  to  October  1819. 
.  Did  you  go  abroad  with  her  Majesty,  in  the  year  1814? — I  wentat 
fai-as  Brunswick  with  her  Majesty.  Her  Majesty  dispensed  with  ^J 
accompanying  her  on  her  tour,  on  account  of  my  health,  and  od  ac- 
count of  my  family,  and  she  was  good  enough  only  to  require  that  I 
should  attend  her  ai  far  as  Brunswick. 

You  say  her  tour,  what  tour  do  you  refer  to? — Her  intention  of 
going  abroad  ;  it  was  then  said  Germany  and  Italy,  as  I  understood. 

AVas  that  understood  before  you  left  England  ? — It  |was  so. 

According  to  that  permissifon,  did  you  leave  her  Majesty  at  Briins-^ 
wick  ? — According  to  that  permission  I  left  her  Majesty  at  Brunswick, 
as  she  was  good  enough  to  say,  that  when  I  got  to  Brunswick  I  might . 
return  when  I  chose. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  year  1819,  did  you  receive  any 
communication  from  her  Majesty  ? — I  received  a  communication,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  I  cannot  charge  my  me- 
mory at  present  which,  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  be  in  England  in 
the  month  of  September. 

The  Attornej^ 'General  objected  to  communications  be- 
tween her  Majesty  and  Mr.  St.  Ledger  being  received  ia 
evidence. 
.    Mr.  Denman  said  he  would   put  them  in  a  different 

form  if  his  learned  friend  pleased. 

In  consequence  of  any  communication  you  received,  did  you  make 
any  preparation? — In  consequence  of  that  communication,  1  prepared 
to  8[o  and  meet  her  Majesty,  as  she  desired,  at  Dover. 

Has  the  state  of  your  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to  attend 
her  Majesty  from  the  time  you  left  her  at  Brunswick  till  the  present 
lime  ? — ^The  state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  unfortunately  I 
could  not  attend  her  Majesty  ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  Devon- 
shire for  6ve  years  past,  where  I  have  been  entirely  confined  all  the 
evenings  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  her  Majesty's  return  to  this  country,  have  you  paid  your 
respects  to  her  ?-^Immediately  on  her  Majesty's  return  to  this  country 
I  paid  my  respects  to  her. 

[n  consequence  of  the  state  of  your  health,  did  yon  resign  your 
office  ? — In  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  health  only ;  I  had  the  bo» 
nour  of  communicating  to  her  Majesty  that  I  should  be  prevented  at- 
tending her,  and  I  requested  her  on  tnat  ground  to  receive  my  resig- 
nation. 

The  Solicitor- General  stsited  that  he  had  no  questions 
to  ask  this  witness,  who  was  accordingly  directed  to 
withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Guilford  was  then  sworn  by  the  Lord* 
Chancellor,  at  the  table,  and  was  examined  in  hi&  place, 
and  by  leave  of  the  House,  as  also  with  the  permission 
of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  questions  were  ppt  directly 
to  his  lordship  by  Mr.  Tindal,  iaaiead  of  to  the  Lordr 
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ClumceBor  in  the  first  instance,  and  through  him  to  his 
lordship,  as  is  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  House. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  when  her  present  Majesty  was  at  Na- 

lei?— I  recollect  coming  to  Naples  after  her  Majesty  was  there.   Her 

'^esty  was  already  there  when  I  arrived  at  Naples. 

About  what  time  was  is  when  your  lordship  arrived  there  ? — I  think 
ft  was  in  the  "^ery  beginning  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
181S. 

Did  any  one  accompany  your  lordship  upon  that  occasion  ? — My 
sister  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

When  your  lordship  arrived  at  Naple-:,  who  formed  the  suite  of  her 
Majesty? — ^To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  suite  of  her  Majesty 
were  formed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  the  Honourable  Reppel 
Cravan,  and  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Doctor  Holland  was  there  as  her 
physician  at  the  time. 

bees  your  lordship  remember  at  that  time  any  person  of  the  name 
of  Bergami  ? — Yes,  1  recollect  seeing  that  person. 

In  what  situation  was  that  person  at  the  time  your  lordship  first  saw 
faiift? — As  far  as  I  understood,  he  was  courier. 

How  long  did  your  lordship  remain  at  Naples?— I  remained  at 
Naples  only  three  or  four  days,  three  days  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  with  your  lordship  when  you  went 
there,  or  did  she  arrive  afterwards? — She  arrived  together  with  me, 
we  travelled  together  from  Nice  to  Naples. 

Did  Lady  dharlotte  Lindsay  accompany  your  lordship  when  you 
left  Naples? — No,  she  did  not ;  I  left  Naples  before  her. 

Where  did  your  lordship  next  see  the  Queen  ? — ^At  Rome, 

What  interval  was  there  between  your  seeing  her  at  Naples  and 
seeing  her  again  at  Rome? — A  very  few  days,  the  exact  number  of 
(lays  I  cannot  remember,  but  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  I  saw  her 
Majesty  at  Naples. 

flow  long  did  her  Majest}-  remain  at  Rome? — A  very  few  days,  I 
think  not  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  I  know  it  was  a  very 
^hort  time. 

During  that  time  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her  Majesty? — I  do 
not  think  I  did  at  Rome. 

Had  your  lordship  dined  with  her  before  at  Naples? — Yes,  I  had 
dined  with  her  once  at  Naples. 

Does  you  lordship  recollect  who  dined  there  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
Particularly  I  do  not  remember ;  there  was  a  considerable  parry, 
but  the  particular  individuals  who  dined  there  I  do  not  call  to  my  re- 
collection ;  there  were  a  good  many  English  pcrcons. 

Were  there  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  Court  of  Naples? — ^That  I 
cannol  positively  recollect. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  dine  there  on  that  day  ? — She  did. 

Can  your  lordship  recollect  whether  Mrs.  Falconet  was  one  of  the 
party? — ^AVhether  she  dined  there  on  that  specific  day  I  i\o  not  re- 
collect. 

Besides  dining  with  her  Majesty  at  Naples,  had  you  other  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her? — Only  once,  the  morning  of  my  arrival. 

After  leaving  Rome,  where  did  your  lordship  next  see  her  Ma- 
jesty?—At  Civita  Vecchia. 

Did  not  her  Majesty  embark  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  go  to  Gui\o;il — 
She  did. 
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How  long  bad  she. staid  thpre  before  she  embarked ?t-¥ Vive. of  ik 

days ;  a  short  time  ;  1  think  it  did  not  exceed  a  week.  ,  ^ .. 

Did  your  lordship  and  Lady  Cbarlojtte* Lindsay  form  part  of  her 

party  whilst  she  was  at  Civita  Vecchia  ?-— We  dwelt  in  the  satpe  bouse 

with  her  Majesty. 

And  of  course  lived  at  (able  with  her  Majesty  ? — Every  day,  alWayi. 
During  that  time  were  any  other  persons  invited,  during  the  st^*  at 
Civita  Vecchia  f — ^The  persons  invited  were,  the  master  of  tlic  bouse, 
the  Marchese  Mansi,  one  dav,  and  the  other  persons  of  the  fam'i^.  ' 

Are  those  the  persons  whom  your  lordship  has  before  equnierated  at 
forming  her  Majesty's  suite  when  at  Naples? — No,  with  the  exception 
of  Doctor  Holland ;  Doctor  Holland  was  there,  the  other  petso^ 
were  hot  there. 

Was  Mrs.  Falconet  there? — She  was  there. 

Had  Mrs.  Falconet  any  daughters  ? — She  had  two  daughters.        ^ 

Of  what  age  might  those  daughters  be?— The  eldest  wasayouh|; 
lady,  I  suppose  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  other  was  younger.         ^ 

Does  your  lordship  know  who  Mrs.  Falconet  was  ? — I  bad  known 
Mrs.  Falconet  before  that  time  in  England,  she  was  either  an  Ee^iah 
woman  or  an  American,  I  believe  an  American  by  birth. 

In  what  situation  of  life  was  Mrs.  Falconet? — She  was  before  in  a 
Very  reputable  situation,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Falconet  a  banker  al 
Naples. 

Is  he  a  person  in  a  considerable  line  of  business  ? — Very  considerably 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  she  was  a  person  who  associated 
with  the  first  ranks  in  that  country  ? — As  far  as  persons  in  her  situatioh 
associated  with  the  principal  people,  I  lielieve  she  did  ;  I  had  not;  bee|p 
then  acquainted  with  her  for  a  great  while,  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  she  did. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  Mrs*  Falconet  was  received 
among  the  first  ranks  of  English  in  that  country  ;»-I  cannot  speak  par- 
ticularly to  that,  not  having  seen  her  for  some  time  before. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  whether  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Fal- 
conet afterwards  niarried an  Italian  of  considerable  station  in  society?--* 
I  believe  she  has  two  daughters  married,  as  far  as  I  understand  ;  one  of 
them  I  have  seen,  who  is  married  to  an  American  gentleman  of  ibe 
name  of  Middleton,  and  the  other,  as  I  have  heard,  to  Monsieur 
Pourtale*s. 

Do  you  mean  Mr.  PortalHs  a  considerable  banker  and  proprietor  io 
Switzerland  ? — ^That  I  really  do  not  know>  I  have  heard  his  name,  but 
never  saw  him. 

Are  those  two  ladies  whom  you  have  mentioned  the  same  two 
daughters  you  met  at  Civita  Vecchia,  or  other  two?— No,  other  two 
daughters;  I  believe  both  those  ladies  were  married  at  that  time. 

Did  the  two  unmarried  daughters  whom  you  met  there  dine  at  the 
table  with  her  Majesty  ? — ^They  did. 

When  her  Majesty  embarked,  it  was  on  board  the  Clorinde,  was  it 
not  ? — ^It  was. 

Did  your  lordship  embark  with  her? — I  did. 

And  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ? — And  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 

Whoelse  embarked  in  the  suite  of  her  Majesty  ? — Madame  Falconet 
did,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  Dr.  Holland. 

Where  did  your  lordship  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  disembark  ?— 
We  disembarked  at  Leghorn. 

From  that  time  there  was  a  considerable  inteiTal  before  your  lord^ 

3a 
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Mf^  nlet  her  Majesty  again  ?-AThere  was  a  rery  considnable  time  (hat 
tiRnner ;  I  did  not  see  ner  Majestj  a^iii  till  the  month  of  Noveint>er 
0  the  year  18  J  5. 
Where  was  it  that  your  lordship  then  saW  lier  ?— -At  the  Villa  d'Este, 
kr  bouse  on  the  Lake  of  Corno* 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  at  that  time  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay  ?-^No,  I  was  not ;  I  saw  her  first  on  the  Lake  ot  Como,  is 
ptrifig  my  respects  to  her  at  her  villa. 

rfbim  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  at  that  time  F^-In  England, 
■  Did  your  lordship  dine  there  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 
At  that  time  was  uergami  sitting  at  the  tahle  of  her  Majesty  ?— -ilt 

Had  you  erer  seen  him  before  sitting  at  her  Majesty^s  table?-— Never* 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  upon  that  occasion  than  the  day  on 
tbich  you  dined  there  ?— ^No,  I  went  away  that  evening. 

Where  did  your  lordship  go  to  ? — I  slept  at  the  town  of  Como  that 
aisht,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Milan. 

uid  your  lordship  afterwards,  while  yon  were  in  that  country,  par 
her  Majesty  a  second  visit  i — I  did ;  the  Sunday  following  I  dined  with 
her  Majesty  at  Milan. 

When  you  were  there  the  first  time,  had  you  intended  to  pay  a  lunger 
visit  to  her  Majesty  than  the  dining  with  her  ?— >I  do  not  recollect  tliat 
1  bad.  I  had  no  particular  intention.  I  was  at  the  time  travelling,  and 
only  intended  to  pay  ray  respects  (o  her  Majesty.  I  do  not  cliarge 
aw  memory  that  I  had  any  intention  of  staying  longer. 

Vour  lordship  is  understood  tu  have  stated  that  you  dined  there  the 
Sunday  following  ?-^The  Sunday  following  at  Milan :  when  I  <^avv  her 
Majesty  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  her  Majesty  invited  me  to  dine  with 
her  the  following  Sunday  at  Milan. 

Was  Bergami  at  the  table  that  second  time  ? — He  was. 

Has  your  lordship  seen  her  Majesty  since  that  time  ? — f  have  not. 

The  Lord'Chanceltor  said,  that  before  he  asked  the 
Attorney-General  to  proceed  with  any  questions,  he  had 
to  apologize  to  the  House  for  not  informing  them,  when 
the  noble  earl  was  sworji,  that  k  was  usual  when  a  peer 
was  sworn,  to  receive  their  lordships'  permission  to  dis- 
pense with  having  the  questions  put  through  their  speaker^ 
and  to  suggest  to  them  to  adopt  the  more  convenient 
course  of  their  being  put  by  counsel  in  the  usual  course. 
He  bad  to  beg  their  lordships'  pardon  for  not  formally 
putting  the  question,  that  they  should  dispense  with  the 
Strict  form. 

The  Attorney-General  iheu  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
Ihe  Earl  of  Guilford. 

You  have  stated  that  while  your  lordship  was  at  Naples,  Bergami 
was  in  the  situation  of  a  courier ;  did  it  happen  when  yonr  lordship 
dined  with  her  Majesty  either  at  Na|>les  or  at  Civila  Vecchia,  or  on 
hoard  the  Clorinde,  that  he  wailed  at  table  ?— At  Civita  Vecchia  he 
certainly  did ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  at  Naples. 

Dkl  be  «o  on  board  the  Clorinde? — I  really  do  not  r^'collecf  whether 
be  did  on  board  the  Clorinde,  I  cannot  positively  charge  m^  iwemw'i 
With  that  circum^layice;  I  remember  it  well  at  CVviU  Vec.<:V\\di  wAV 
rather  thiak  he  did  oa  board  the  Ciorinde. 

Defence.]  n 
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t>i(l  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  hold' at  that  time  any  tittiation  in  iter 
Majesty's  suite  ?•— She  was  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her  Majesty* 
then  her  Royal  Highness. 

When  did  she  quit  that  situation  ?-*-^he  quitted  that  situation  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  for  I  was  then  out  of  England,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  yeir  1817  ^  abotkt  tbe'montb  of  May,  I  think,  m  the  year 
1817.  r 

Although  you  sav  she  quitted  the  situation  in  1817,  shewasnol 
actually  in  heir  Majesty's  ^uile  after  she  left  her  in  Italy  ^^--After  ^< . 
left  her  at  Leghorn,  to  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  sister  never 
joined  her  Majesty. 

When  you  visited  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  thereany 
lady  in  attendance  upon  her  at  that  time  ?-«rThere  was  an  Italian  lady, 
who  I  understood  was  the  Countess  Oldi. 

In  the  course  of  dining  with  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'£ste,  did  yott 
Occasionally  converse  with  that  lady  ?— oVery  little,  I  had  some  con* 
versation. 

-  From  your  conversation  with  her,  did  she  speak  the  Patois  or  the 
pure  Italian  ?-^She  spoke,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  very  good 
inteltigibleltatian,  with  rather  an  accent  of  the  Lombardy,  but  not 
very  remarkable;  we  had  no  very  long  conversation. 

When  you  visited  her  Majesty  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  see  her 
grounds?— I  did. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  a  Greek  or*  an  Albanian  aer* 
irant  with  your  lordship  at  that  time  ? — I  had  a  Greek  servant  with  me 
at  the  time. 

Did  her  Majesty  accompany  you  into  the  grounds  ? — Her  Majesty 
iirst  showed  me  great  part  of  her  gardens,  and  afterwards  lent  me  hei 
dqnkey  to  ride  upon  to  see  the  rest. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  in  what  part  of  your  tour  found  the 
gardens  it  was  that  you  mounted  the  donkey  ?— I  mounted  it  I  think 
very  near  the  door,  1  went  afterwards  round  the  olive  yard  and  other 
places  in  the  grounds. 

In  going  round  the  grounds,  or  at  the  time  of  coming  out,  did  your 
lordship  see  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  grounds? — ^While  I  walked 
With  her  Royal  Highness  I  saw  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seett 
her  walking  about  the  grounds  after  that.  ^ 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  your  servant  walking  about  the  grounds  ?-* 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him,  though  I  might  have  seen  him 
Vv'alking  about  the  grounds. 

Does  your  lordship  reniember  whether  you  did  see  him  walking 
about  the  grounds? — No,  it  is  a  thing  I  have  not  charged  my  memory 
with. 

Your  lordship  never  stated  you  saw  your  servant  in  those  grounds  I 
— Not  that  I  saw  him  in  the  grounds,  I  heard  that  he  had  walked  round 
them. 

Do  you  recollect  having  stated  that  you  had  seen  him  in  any  part  of 
those  grounds  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Not  with  her  Royal  High* 
ness,  certainly  ;  I  might  have  seen  him  with  her  Royal  Highness;  £ 
did  not  take  notice  of  his  being  walking  with  her  Royal  Highness; 
there  were  people  walking  about  in  the  grounds  and  in  the  ganiens.  - 

Will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  whether  you  did 
)iotiee  him  walking  in  the  gardens  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?^-nI  d^ 
■ot  remember  that  I  did. 

Or  going  any  where  ?— -Nor  going  any  where;  I  do  not  recollect  thf 
€/rciuoftaacc» 
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Does  your  lordibip  remember  a  tiimmer^Jiouieor  grolto?— t  re* 
Member  perfectly  her  Royal  Highness  showing  it  me. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  seeing  her  Royal  Highness  with  your 
sernuit  near  that  grotto  ?-— No,  certainly  not. 

Has  your  lorilship  never  stated  that  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness? 
•^loeveir  stated  that  I  had  seen  him  with  her  Royal  Highness,  that  I 
had  seen  him  with  her  in  the  grotto,  certainly  not. 

Nor  in  the  grounds  ?— -She  might  have  been  walking  with  him,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it,  or  having  stated  it. 

li  your  lordship  to  be  understood  ,to  state,  that  you  do  not  now 
itmember  whether  the  circumstance  took  place  or  not  ? — Certainly. 

That  it  miffht  have  taken  place,  but  you  do  not  recollect  it  ? — it 
niiht  have  taken  place,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

That  your  lordship  might  have  seen  it,  but  you  do  not  recollect  it  I 
•«-Tbey  might  have  been  in  the  garden,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  strik* 
bgme  as  any  thing  remarkable. 

Then  if  it  did  not  strike  your  lordship  as  any  thing  remarkable,  it 
it  not  likely  your  lordship  should  so  state  that  to  any  one  ?— Certainly. 

Will  your  lordship  undertake  to  say  you  never  have  stated  that  ?— I 
can  undertake  to  say  I  never  have  said  I  had  seen  tliem  together  in  the 

r<Jtto., 

Or  on  that  day? — On  that  day  certainly  I  have  no  recollection  of  it ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  garden,  but  I  not  recol* 
kctit.  . 

Had  your  lordship  been  accustomed  to  ride  at  that  time  ? — I  had 
hot  been  a  great  rider,  but  at  that  time  I  only  rode  upon  a  donkey. 

Who  requested  your  lordship  to  ride  upon  the  donkey  ?— The  Frin- 
eosof  Wales. 

pid  she  urge  your  lordship  to  ride  round  the  grounds  on  the  don* 
keW — She  certamly  did. 

Where  was  your  lordship's  servant  at  that  time? — In  the  house  I 
believe,  or  in  the  grounds;  he  went  with  me  to  the^house  I  recollect 
perfectly,  and  was  there  walking  about,  1  do  not  know  whereabout 
he  was  in  the  grounds ;  I  know  he  was  at  the  place. 

How  long  did  that  servant  remain  with  your  lordship  afterwards?-— 
He  remained  till  the  year  1817  ;  he  left  me  at  Venice  in  the  month  of 
May,  1817. 

Previous  to  your  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  quitting  thesitua* 
tion  with  her  Royal  Highness,  had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with 
her  upon  that  subject? — I  had  correspondence  with  lier. 

Did  you  recommend  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  the  propriety  of 
resigoing  the  situation  which  she  held  about  the  person  ot  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  did  advise  her  to  resign  it. 

What  were  the  considerations  which  induced  you  to  give  that  advice  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  here  desired  to  remind  their  lordships 
that  this  was  a  question  addressed  to  points  on  which  he 
had  been  restrained  froiQ  entering. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  agreed  with  the  learned  counsel^ 
that  the  examinatiQa  was  taking  an  irregular  course^  and 
it  might  indeed  be  advisable  to  expunge  the  preceding 
qaeiBtion  and  answer. 

Mr.  Gurney  was  then  directed  to  obliterate  the  \}a%%^^<b 
from  bis  ooteg. 


R«^feguiimn«d  bj  Mr.  7Vmia/.*-rC8n  yonr  btdihip  ntcollwlt  Hhaf 
the  size  of  ibis  garden  was  ? — ^It  was  a  farmal  Italian  garden^  cl  vkit 
size  I  cannot  now  precisely  recollect. 

Your  lordship  cannot  recollect  the  number  .of  acres  wKhio  a  lew  }•*•»? 
Ko,  I  cannot ;  it  was  a  liandsome  (air  garden. 

At  the  different  times;  whenrever  your  lordsiiip  has  seen  her  Roffal 
Highness  and  Bergitmi  together,  have  yon  ever  observed  any  UDpro* 
prietv  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  Boyal  Highness  ? 

The  JttorneyrGtneral  sabmitted  ihi^t  this  did  aot  9me 
put  of  the  cross-examinatiob, 

The  LordrChanceltor  was  of  opinion^  that  if  the  qoed^ 

tion  was  admitted^  it  would  necessarily  let  in  the  oth^ 

side  to  a  right  of  inc|uiring  further  on  tbe  subject. 

*    Mr.  Brougham  assured  their  lordships  that  he  abofiltl 

pot  object^  if  such  was  their  pleasure^  to  the  withdrawn 

ing  of  the  question. 

Examined  by  the  Lardsi. 

Lord  Rass.rr''W[\m  you  saw  her  Koyal  Highne^  on  the  Lake  4>f 
Como,  was  any  body  with  her  ? — Yes,  Bergami. 

Was  any  other  person  with  her  ir^  the  boat  l-*-No.  * 

.  Earl  Grey, — ^At  any  time  when  you  bave  been  at  her  Royal  Highr 
ness's,  and  Bergami  was  in  company,  have  you  ever  seen  any  |iinpD(|* 
,per  fomiiiarity  between  them  1— No,  certainly  none. 

Your  lordship  has  stated  that  in  the  Countess  OkVf  s  langn^e  thc«f 
was  a  slight  accent  of  Xx>mbardy,  but  nothing  very  remarkable  f— t 
Kothing.  very  remarkable;  we  conversed  together,  and  what  she ai^ 
iwered  was  perfectly  good  Italian,  but  with  an  accent. 

What  observation  did  your  lordship  make  upon  her  manners  2 — l^h)^ 
her  manners  were  perfectly  inoffensive,  that  there  was  nottungreqaark*: 
able  about  them^  very  mcKlest,  not  particularly  vulgar. 

Clothing  you  would  denominate  as  vulgar  ?r-Not  as  vulgar,  cer- 
tainly not ;  \Ue  exact  shade  of  vulgarity  I  cannot  now  charge  ray  ta/tr. 
^nory  with  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  considered  her  as  vulgar  m  her 
conversation  with  me,  not  the  least ;  .1  do  not  remember  that  the  ioflf 
pression  upon  my  mind  was  that  of  having  conversed  with  a  yulg^ur 
»  woman. 

Did  you  observe  any  particular  difference  between  the  mannens  of 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  other  Italian  ladies 2-^1  cannot  say  that  I  did  | 
she  did  not  strike  me  as  t)eing  a  woman  of  remarkably  fascinating  man* 
(lers,  remarkably  refined*  but  4  did  not  see  any  great«di0erence  bef 
tween  her  and  other  Italian  ladies. 

J%e  Earl  of  Liverpool. — ^Were  her  manners  and  convereatton,  ^he 
fanners  and  conversation  of  a  person  who  had  been  well  ednoated, 
and  wlio  had  lived  in  good  society  ?— Upon  that  subject  I  really  knew 
her  so  little,  I  only  conversed  with  her  a  very  few  words  durmgtlie 
dinner,  and  I  couM  not  form  any  opinion  of  that  sort -as  to  the  extent 
of  her  education  ;  our  conversation  was  extremely  short,  and  there 
^as  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  conversation. 

How  often  did  you  nieet  Countess  Oldi  ?— rOnly  twice ;  once  atthe 
yilla  d'£ste,  and  ttie  other  time  at  Milan. 

Did  you  at  that  time  know  that  she  was  tlie  sister  of  Bergami )— *To 
my  certain  knowledge,  ap;  I  heard  she  w^s  the  sister  of  o^g^^f*  ^ 
heard  it  I  think  before  I  was  at  ComOj;  but  I  certainly  beard  |t  kilfiVf 
IwasatMUaa* 
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lord  ErMne^*^T}\d  iMt  your  lordthip  state,  lobierfei)  nofbtng 
nl^  in  ber  converaation,  not  the  least  ?— *My  conversation  with  her 
was  very  short,  I  was  not  struck  with  any  thing  vulgar. 

The  Earlqf  Z«aiaferiia^ir^When  your  lordship  dined  with  her  Royal 
Ilkimefls  at  Como,  did  you  «it  next  her  Royal  Highness^-— I  did. 

Where  did  Bergamt  sit  ?« — On  the  other  side  of  her  Royal  Highness, 

When  your  lordship  dined  at  Milan  with  her  Koyal  Highness,  where 
did  you  then  sit?«^I  sat  bv  her  Hoyal  Highnesses  side. 

Where  did  Bergaini  sitr — He  sat  on  the  other  side,    * 

Did  he,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  receive  an}[  attentions  from  tier 
loyal  Highness  ?--*No  particular  attentions,  certainly. 

Did  your  lordship  ?*<!»Her  Royal  Highness  was  exceedingly  graciovt 
to  me,  and  conversed  with  me. 

Did  you  observe  how  she  conducted  herself  in  relation  toBergamif 
ir4  perceived  nothing  particular  in  her  Royal  Highness's  manner  to 
llerjramiy  at  either  of  those  interviews. 

Where  did  Countess  Oldi  sit  ? — She  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me  at 
Como ;  I  believe  she  did  at  Milan,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

Who  was  at  table  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?— Lieutenant 
Bownam,  William  Austin,  and  an  Italian  gentleman,  as  I  understood 
1  Biedical  man,  who  they  said  had  been  at  Pa  via,  that  he  had  been 
ma^ftd  tbere^ 

Was  it  the  same  company  at  Como  and  at  Milan  ?— It  was,  to  the 
\fA  of  my  recollection. 

Lord  Kenyoi^, — What  was  the  sise  of  the  boat  in  which  the  Princest 
M  Bergamt  were  on  the  Lake  of  Como?-fA  very  small  one,  a  small 

iMMit. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  the  boat  more  when  you  were  appi-oaclj- 
ingit^-^No,  wlien  we  approached  the  boat,  after  her  Royal  Highness 
liad  spoken  to  me,  Bergami  rowed  it  to  the  shore. 

At  what  distance  was  that  boat  from  the  shore  when  you  saw  it  ?— I 
csanot  tell ;  not  at  any  great  distance  ;  my  boat  and  that  of  her  Uoyal 
Rigfaness  came  to  the  shore  together.    I  was  in  another  boat  on  the 

He. 

When  your  lordship  saw  the  boat  move,  was  it  in  consequence  of 
'fietyami  rowing  the  boat?— Certainly. 

■   &rl  Bathurst, — fDid  her  Royal  Highness  introduce  you  to  Ber- 
jsmi  ?— She  said,  pointing  to  him,  "Vnici  Monsieur  Bergami." 

Did  she,  -either  at  Como  or  at  Milan,  give  you  any  reason  for  hav* 
Sfiffadvanoed  htm  to  the  situation  he  then  held? — No,  she  did  not. 

•  I)id  she  introduce  the  Countess  of  Oldi  to  you  ? — ^She  did. 

Did  she  introduce  Countess  Oldi  to  your  lordship  as  the  sister  of 
lergami  ?  — No,  I  am  pretty  sure  she  did  not ;  I  shoi)(d  have  remark-, 
ed  n  if  tthe  had. 

Iht  £arl  of  />or/i'iigfo».— sWhat  was  the  deportment  of  Bcrgani\ 
towards  her  Royal  Highness? — Nothing  particular;  very  respectful. 

Wastlie  ground  or  garden  your  lordship  alludes  to,  that  immediately 
#4ipining  t^e  Vdla d'Este?— The  garden  in  wnith  her  Uoyyl  Hii^hne*. 
walked  with  me,  was  directly  behind  tl»e  house;  the  viiiJ*yar<ts  through 
?bicb  I  rode  were  immediately  adjoinijig  to  Ih'al  gariU  .n. 

•  Your  lonkhip  observed,  you  did  not  recollect  the  exact  size  of  that 
gtrdeoii-^rl  do  utH. 

Was  It  more  than  one  acre  of  ground  i — I  rea'.ly  cannot  give  any 
qpiiiioa  upon  its  siae,  I  should  think  it  was  more;  ilv^^re  >fta%aLW^t 
ualiao  regular  garden. 
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Lord  B€\mwrt,-^jy\^  your  sister.  Lady  Charlotte  LmdMy,  leave 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  service  of  her  own  accord,  or  waB'iiie'4il* 
missed  ? — She  left  it  of'  her  own  accord. 

Did  your  lordship  recommend  to  her  to  do  so  ?— I  did. 

What  were  the  reasons  or  motives  which  induced  your  lordsfaiplo 
make  that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question  as  one  which 

counsel  had  oeen  restrained  from  putting^ 

Tht  Earl  xj'  Liverpool  said  it  ought  to  be  understood 

that  every  peer  was  in  the  situation  of  a  judge^  and  was 

entitled  to  put  any  question  that  was  not  in  itself  illegal. 

\The  Marquis  of'  Lansdown  observed  that  theiy  were  all 
tindoubtedly  in  the  situation  of  judges^  but  it  behoTjed 
them  to  act  concurrently,  and  to  render  their  proceed* 
ings  a«  similar  as  possible  to  those  over  which  a  single 
judge  presided. 

'^'Lord  Belmore  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  heha4 
piit  was  one  of  considerable  importance  as  regarding  thft" 
merits  of  the  case,  but  he  was  perfectly  ready  toT  witb«i 
draw  it,  if,  in  their  lordships'  judgment,  it  appeared 
irregular.  :  '^ 

Lord  Ellenborough.-^Did  your  lordship  make  any  particular  obsecp 
vation  on  the  manners  of  B^rgami  ?'^The  observations  I  made  on  t)ie 
manners  of  Bergami  were,  that  they  were  perfectly  unobtrusive.  Unit 
he  was  not  forward  ;  that  was  the  only  observation  I  made.  I  Invie  • 
been  asked  whether  I  had  a  Greek  servant  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  had ;  and  that  I  mentioned  the 
having  a  Greek  servant  to  her  Royal  Highness ;  but  more  than  ihkt^ 
do  not  recollect.  She  observed  his  dress,  but  as  to  having  seen  them 
walking  together,  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  circumstance.  I 
have,  upon  this  subject,  but  a  very  imperfect  recollection,  but  I  think 
I  did  mention  him,  in  walking  in  the  garden,  as  a  Greek  servaqt,  ob- 
serving that  [  had  him  from  Athens ;  he  was  in  the  dress  of  the  country* 

Had  your  lordship  any  conversation  with  Bergami  ?— No  particular 
conversation :  Bergami  spoke  but  little  while  I  was  there ;  and  I  think 
the  only  time  when  I  was  ever  in  a  room  alone  with  Bergami  was  \^ 
the  gallery  of  tlie  house  at  Milan,  when  he  showed  me  some  pictures; 
but  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  conversation. 

From  the  opportunities  your  lordship  had  of  observing  the  behaviour 
•f  Bergami,  could  you  form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to  th^ 
situation  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived.  P^^No,  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  he  was. 

This  question  and  the  answer  were  read  at  the  request 

of  Mr »  Denmdn  to  his  lordship^  and  he  stated  that  the 

answer  was  correct* 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Olenbbrvie  was  next  called^ 
and  sworn  by  the  Lord-Chance lior  at  the  table,  and 
exaoihned  by  Mr.  Wilde  as  follows  r— 

Did  your  lordship  see  her  present  Majesty  at  the  time  she  was  Prii|4' 
cesi  of  Wales  at  any  time  at  Genoa  ? — I  da,  • 
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Were  you  at  that  time  accompanied  by  Lady  Glenbenrie  f-^t  fW« 
Qid.ber  ladyship  fpr  any  period  form  any  part  of  the  suite  of*  htt 
fcoyal  Highness  i — No,  not  at  that  time. 

Did  her  ladysliip,  at  any  time  during  the  piTiod  your  lordship  was 
BtGeooa,  attend  in  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness? — Site  did. 

In  what  way  ?•— When  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  at  Genoai  Lady 
Cienbervie  and  I  were  there ;  Lady  Glenbervie  was  not  in  her  service 
{It  that  time,  but  I^dy  Charlotte  Campbell  was  expected  from  Nice  ; 
the  frigate  that  brougnt  the  Princess  was  sent  i>n  immediately  to  Nice, 
to  fetch  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell;  Lady  Glenbervie  having  been 
ibnnerly  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Princess,  Hnding 
her^lfat  Genoa,  proposed  to  the  Princess,  who  had  none  of  her  ladies 
^thhertheo.  to  attend  her  till  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell. 

Did  yotir  lordship,  during  the  time  that  Lady  Glenbervie  was  in 

^ndance  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dine  at  the  table  of  her  Royal 

fiithnets? — Frequently. 

For  what  period  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  arrived,  I  think,  on  the 

^  9th of  March;  Lady  Glenbervie  and  I  continued  there  till  the  I7tti 

of  May ;  the  Princess  did  not  leave  Genoa,  I  think,  till  the  day  after 

^did,  which  would  be  the  18th  ;  during  that  period  i  very  frequently 

diaed  With  the  Princess,  but  not  every  day. 

Did  your  lordship  during  that  time  see  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bc^rf^ami  ? — I  saw  him  every  day  that  I  dined  there. 

What  was  the  conduct  which  your  lordship  ob<)erved  in  her  Royal 
Hiji^hness  during  that  period  towards  Berganii  ? — Bergami  waited  be* 
Mnd  her  Royal  rlighness*s  back,  in  the  habit  of  a  courier ;  it  happened 
fo  me  often  to  have  the  honour  of  sitting  next  her,  and  all  that  I  saw 
^*»  the  behaviour  of  any  mistresss  of  her  rank  to  her  servant  waiting 
behind  her;  he  oflen  helped  her  and  me  to  wine  and  to  other  things. 
What  was  the  conduct  observed  by  Bergami  towards  her  Royal 
Ki^hness  ? — ^That  of  a  servant. 

Was  it  respectful,  becoming  hi§  then  situation,  or  otherwise  ? — I  did 
not  pay  any  particular  attention,  but  if  there  had  been  any  thing  like 
disrespect  I  must  have  observed  it. 

Has  your  lordship  mentioned  the  year? — This  was  in  the  year  1815. 
What  company  did  your  lordship  meet  at  her  Royal  Highness'g 
*^l>le  during  that  period? — Mrs.  Falconet  and  her  two'daunhters,  anc|. 
Mr.  Hownam  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
^ler  she  arrived,  which  was  some  days  about  a  week  perhaps  after  the 
Princess  arrived,  Dr.  Holland  also  most  days,  I  am  not  sure  he  did 
pot  all,  and  also  some  Genoese  noblemen,  one  I  particularly  recollect, 
^^e  Marchese  John  Carlo  Negri,  and  some  English  gentlemen,  I 
think  some  officers  of  the  navy,  indeed  I  am  sure  the  captain  of  the 
■rieate  tliat  brought  the  Princess. 

Did  your  lordship  see  Lady  William  Benlinck  there? — I  saw  her 
*t  Genoa. 

\  At  her  Royal  Highness's  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  did,  at  a  ball,  and  I  be- 
lieve at  a  party  ;  whether  she  dined  there  or  not  I  cannot  state. 

Can  vour  lordshiprecallect  attending  any  of  the  balls  given  by  her 
«.OAal  Highness?— The  only  ball  I  t-ecollect,  I  was  at. 

Did  your  lordship  meet  there  the  persons  of  rank  of  the  place?-— 
All  the  society  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  the  principal  ladies  and 
fteotlemen  of  the  place. 

Cniss  examined  b^  the  SoIioUor-General. -^Yiywv  \oTd%V\v^  ^viV  v\q.\. 
Mrtia  Ui^  bouse I-^I  did  not  jive  in  the  house^  not  LanVij  OVcviXitm^. 
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When  ta&f  Chs^rbtte  Campbell  arrif  ed,  «vh?cft  wm  aHer  tiie  ioto* 
val  of  a  week,  Lady  Glenbervie  ceased  to  act  in  the  situation  she  ti&t 
before  occupied  ? — Yes,  she  did  ;  but  she  was  often  there  at  dinner^   * 

How  many  times,  on  an  average,  might  your  lordship  hate  dined 
there ;  two  of  three  times  In  a  week,  or  now  often  l-^Yes^  tw»  or  llMrctf 
times,  or  more. 

Is  your  lordship  to  be  understood  to  state  tkrt  Blfitigami  at  tbiit  fiiMf 
ap{>eared  in  the  dress  of  a  servant  f-^A  fancy  dressi  l£e  dress  ef  a  coiH 
rier  accordlnc;  to  my  recollection. 

Lord  Lauaerdalc.'^Did  your  lordship  meet  Capfaie  Pechell  of  tlMf 
Clorinde  at  Dinner  at  the  Princess's  ? — I  think  I  oki^ 

JHlis  lordship  then  withdrew. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  next  called  in^  and 
having  been  sworn,  ;wa8  examined  by  Dr.  JjiuhingUmm 

Did  you  ever  fo!  m  a  part  of  the  suite  of  Jier  Itoyal  Highiieif  tte 
Princess  of  Wales? — Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  first  enter  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ?->^  ifst  eiH 
tered  her  Royal  Highuess's  service,  I  think,  but  I  cannal  be  ewtiraiy 
certain,  in  the  year  1808. 

Did  your  ladyship  attend  her  Royal  Highness  whftB  ihre  UPenf 
abroad  in  1814?— I  did. 

Was  not  your  ladyship  one  of  the  ladies  of  tbebed-chamber^-*-!  mn^ 

How  far  did  you  go  with  (he  l^rincess  of  Wales  upon  that  joameyf 
-—I  accompanied  her  Royal  Highneiiis  as  far  as  Brunswick. 

Why  did  your  ladyship  not  go  further?— It  never  was  imderBtooA 
by  her  Royal  Highnpss  nor  by  me  that  I  was  to  go  further  than  mers^lgr 
t4»  accompany  her  to  Brunswick. 

When  did  your  ladyship  again  see  her  Royal  Highness^— isasM^ 
Ber  Royal  Highnevsat  Kaples  in  the  beginning  of  Nfarch  1815. 

Did  you  then  act  as  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  her  Royal  High« 
ness  ? — I  did. 

How  long  then  did  you  continue  with  her  Royal  Highness ?•*-{ 
joined  her  Royal  Highness  the  beginning  of  March^  remained  with 
her  Royal  Highness  as  long  as  she  staid  at  Naples,  left  Naples  wkh  ber 
Royal  Highness,  accompanied  her  to  Rome,  from  thence  to  Civita 
Yecchia,  then  embarked  with  her  on  board  the  Clorinde,  and  cfiiitted 
Iter  at  Leghorn,  which  was  an  arrangement  ihat  had  been  settled  be*** 
fore  we  had  met. 

By  vriiom  was  her  Royal  Highness  vblted  while  she  was  at  Naples  t 
**-She  was  visited  by  all  the  English  of  distinction  there,  and  by  tba 
Neapolitans  of  distinction,  and  other  foreigners. 

Would  your  lad v ship  be  pleased  to  state  the  names  of  some  of 
those  ? — Lord  and  Lady  Llandaif,  Lord  and  Lady  Gage,  Lord  andl' 
Lady  Conyngham,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  various 
others ;  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Lord  Frederick  Mon^ 
tague.  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  and  many  young  Enslishmen ;  Mr. 
Fazakerly,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  William  Bankes,  Sir  Humphrey  and 
Lady  Davy ;  there  may  be  many  others  that  I  have  forgotten* 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by  Mrs.  Falconet  ?-^he  was. 

And  her  daughter  ? — ^And  her  daughter. 

Was  your  ladyship  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  Royal  HifK* 
ness  ? —  \  was. 

Does  your  ladyship  remember  where  her  Royal  Highness  slept  F 

^"^0  board  the  Clorinde  ber  Royal  Highness  slept  in  a  part  of  Umbl 

captain's  cabin i  it  tras  dividtd  into  two,  hec  ^^  WS^viA%{t%i  ta 
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ooebalf,  and  the  capfdlo  and  his  brother  in  the  other  half»  with  a  par« 
tidon  between. 
I)id  any  one  sleep  in  that  division  of  the  cabin  in  which  her  Royal 
nWinew  slept  ?— Yes,  her  niaicl. 
t  Uoes  your  ladyship  recollect  any  thin^  arising  in  consequence  of 
the  cabin  bein^  iiivided  into  two  parts? — I  recollect  no  particular,  ex- 
cept that  her  Royal  Highness  rather  expressed  her  surprise,  that  the 
otoer  half  ut  the  cabin  had  not  been  appropriated  to  my  use,  instead  of 
tbe  Captain  and  his  brother  continuing  to  occupy  it. 

■  Did  that  occasion  any  dititerence  between  her  Royal  Hifl;hness  and 
the  captain? — No,  I  did  not  observe  any  difference  upon  tlie  subject 
of  it;  it  was  merely  a  remark  she  made  to  me. 

poes  yuur  ladyship  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  fiergami  be- 
ing in  the  servicf  of  her  Royal  H  Tghness  ? — 1  do, 

in  what  capacity  ? — As  courier. 
'  Bad  yonr  larlyship  opportunities  of  seeing  what  passed  between  her 
Royal  Highness  and  Bergami? — I  was  often  in  company  with  her 
B^al  Highness  when  Bergami  was  attending. 
*  How  did  hfe  conduct  himself  ?— Ju^^t  in  the  common  way  that  a  per^ 
ion  in  his  situation  would  naturally  conduct  himself. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  conduct  herbelf  towards  him  ?— In  the 
ttme  manner  that  a  mistress  would  conduct  herself  towards  a  servant. 

■  Did  your  ladyship  ever  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct  between 
the  PriDcess  of  Wales  and  Bergami  ? — Never. 

[  When  did  your  ladyship  quit  her  Royal  Highness'* service  ? — I  sent 
»  *y  resignation  in  the  year  1817. 

'  what  was  your  ladyship's  reason  for  resigning? — My  brother  wrote 
tome,  requesting  me  to  resign,  and  I  compliea  with  his  request. 

Has  your  ladyship  seen  her  Royal  Highness  since  she  has  returned 
to  this  country  ? — 1  have. 

cross-examined  by  tlie  Solicitor'General. — How  long  was  it  be- 
fore her  Royal  Highness  quitted  Naples  that  you  joined  her? — I 
should  think  about  twelve  days,  ten  or  t\*elve  days. 
'■  How  much  time  Was  so  occupied  in  proceeding  from  Naples  to 
I-cghorB? — We  slept  one  night  in  going  to  Rome,  staid  two  nights  at 
Rome,  I  think  we  were  six  nights  at  Civita  Vecchia,  waiimg  tor  the 
fdale,  and  three  nigiits  on  board  the  frigate. 

■  Your  ladyship  is  understood  to  have  then  left  Leghorn,  nnd  not  to 
liave  returned  again  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  did 
not  resign  at  that  tin;e. 

you  did  not  enter  after  that  into  the  actual  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness?— I  left  Leghorn  for  the  purpose  of  having  my  brother  to 
*Kort  me  home  to  England. 

Durmg  the  time  you  were  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  see  Bergami  ? 
^I  did  every  day, 

'Try  and  recollect  with  accuracy,  whether  you  did  not  see  him  at 
CiTita  Vecchia,  walking  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Her  Koyal  High- 
ness and  I  frequently  walked  out  together,  and  Bergami  attended ;  he 
did  not  walk  wKh  us,  but  he  walked  a  little  way  behind,  a  short  dis- 
tance behind. 

^  Did  that  happen  every  time  you  walked  out? — Every  time  as  far  as 
I  can  recollect. 

Was  there  any  other  courier  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highnessttt 
*hattime? — I  believe  Hieroniinus  was  also  a  covuler,  V>v\\\  c^\;\v\Q\.Vi^ 
•ntirely  certain ;  he  was  with  its. 

De/ince.]  % 
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Does  your  ladyship  mean  to  say,  by  saying  Ibat  HieroDfiftus 

With  you,  that  he  walked  out  with  you  ?-^Noi  I  do  not  reqoliect,  tlivlk 
he  walked  out. 

Have  you  the  least  doubt  (hat  he  did  not  walk  out  with  you?—!  ddf 
not  think  that  I  had  the  honour  oC  walking  out  above  twice  with  |ier 
Koyal  Highness;  I  walked  put  with  her  every  time  she  walked. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  before  to  say,  that  you  walked  oiil 
several  times  with  her  Royal  Highness?-^!  might  have  walked;  out 
with  her  three  times  pcrliapj^*  but  1  do  not  at  this  moment  call  to  mindly 
•hove  twice  that  we  walked  ;  but  I  cannot  positively  swear  tba^  we 
mJRht  not  have  walked  out  three  or  four  times. 

Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  swear  that  you  did  not  walk  five  or  n% 
times  ? — Ye?,  I  can  sw**nr  that. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  walk  out  four  f*«-Noiic 
but  I  think  not. 

But  eveiyiime  you  did  Walk  out,  the  courier  who  accompanied  fwat 
then  was  Bergami?— Ye^. 

Will  your  ladyship  tiikc  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that  upon  no  onji 
<^f  those  occasions  her  Hoyal  Highness  walked  arm  ui  arm  with  Ber« 
^ami } — I  have  not  apy  recollection  of.  her  walking  arm  iui  acni  wMW 
B^rsami.  , 

Will  your  ladysliip  take  upon  yourself  to. swear  she  did  not  ?— I  li|ivo 
no  recollection  of  it ;  a&  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Bergami  attended  uK  $M 
a  little  distance,  unless  he  was  called  to  be  asked  a  qoestion.    '  » 

Your  ladyshipJs  to  be  understood,  that  you  will  not  swear  th^  ber 
Royal  Highness  did  not  walk,  upon  that  occasion,  arm  in  arpi  witli 
Bergami  ?^I  certainly  do  not  recollect  that  she  ever  did  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  Bergami. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she. did  not  ?— •!  cannot  positively  swetT/ 
but  I  never  was  struck  with  it. 

If  such  a.  thing  had  happened,  must  it  not  liave  struck  your  lady- 
ship?— -I  suppose  it  would  have  struck  me ;  and  therefore  rimagineii 
did  not  happen. 

But  you  will  not  swear  it  did  not  liappen  ? — I  will  not  swear,  because 
she  might  have  taken  his  arm  upon  some  particular  occasion;  not 
that  I  recollect  that  she  did,  but  it  might  have  happened  without  my 
being  struck  with  any  thing  extraordinary. 

Your  ladyship  was  understood  to  state,  that  if  she  bad  taken  his  arm 
it  would  have  struck  you  as  something  extraordinary? — ^If  they  had 
walked  arm  in  arm,  but  she  might  have  taken  bis  arm. 

But  you  think  she  might  have  taken  his  arm,  though  they  did  not 
walk  arm  in  arm  ? — She. might  have  takt^u  his  arm,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  circumstance. 

Your  ladyship  tilled  the  office  of  lady,  of  the  bed-chamber?—!  did. 

That  office  aid  not  necessarily  lead  you  into  her  Royal  Highnesses 
bed-room? — Very  frequently  it  did  ;  her  Royal  Highness  sejit  for  ni« 
very  frtquently^ 

At  Naples  ? — At  Naples. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  always  alone  upon  tbose^occasiohs  ?"-^ot 
always  alone,  certainly  ;  sometimes  there  were  persons  with  her. 

I)o  you  recollect  eye r  upon  any  of  tivose  occasions  seeing  Bergami 
in  the  bed  room  } — 'I  saw  him  myself  in  the  bed-room,,  for  we  used  to 
dine  in  the  bed-room.  I  dined  in  the  bed-room,  with  the  Princess  and 
\Villiam  Austin,  and  Bergami  used  to  wait  upon  us  as  a  servant. 

W^s  that  during  the  time  you  were  at  Naples-?— During  the  time  I 
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.  Did  any  olhcr  }>enoii  except  William  Austin  and  jourself  and  her 
toral  Highness  dine  upon  those  occaMons  in  the  bed-room  ?— No,  I 
Ibi^k  nobody  but  we  three  dined ;  but  otlier  servants  used  to  bring 
19  dishes. 

Did  that  happen  frequently  while  her  Royal  Highness  was  at  Naples,  * 
during  the  time  you  were  with  her  ? — Yei,  that  happened  whenever 
Iter  Royal  Highntss  had  not  company  to  dinner,  and  excepting  one 
ffa^wiicn  I  went  to  Pompei,  and  her  Rbyal  Highness  gave  me  leave 
iCaWieiice.4he  u  hole  day. 

..Upon  those  oiccasions  did  Bergami  always  wait? — I  think  he  di<l» 
iNit  I  caiinot  positively  swear. 

''  When  was  k  that  your  ladyship  quitted  the  servite  oif  her  Royal 
Bifthness  ? — In  the  year  1817. 

Had  9ny  application  been  made  to  vour'ladyship  to  join  her  Royal 
fii|{bDess  m  Germany,  before  you  tooK  the  resolution  of  quitting  ?-«• 
,  Tb,  there  had. 

flow  long  before  ?•— I  cannot  accurately  remember  how  long  before, 
.  ,Was  any  proposition  made  about  appointing  Colonel  Lindsay  to  the 
libation  or  chamberlain  to  her  Royal  tlighness  ? 

'  Ur.  Brougham  objected  to  this  quiedtion.  His  objeb- 
tioD  was  oulj^  tbat  which  his  learned  friends  had  so  often 
vrged-^that  if  the  proposition  were  made  in  writings  no 
fjnestions  could  be  put  regarding  its  contents. 

The  Lord-^Chancellor  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
qnestion  might  be  put^  if  it  arose  o(kt  of  the  examination- 
Inchief. 

The  question  was  repeated,  and  Mr.  Brougham  again 
urged  his  objection. 

Th^  Lord'CkanceUor  said,  that  if  the  objection  were 
taken,  it  must  be  argued,  and  as  4  o'clock  had  arrived,  ii 
loight  be  proper  to  adjourn  it  till  to- morrow.. 

Mr:  Brougham.-^  am  willing  to  concede  any  thing 
father  than  delay  your  lordships^ 

The  Ltjrd'CAancellor  added,  that  the  House  ought  not 
to  consider  merely  what  counsel  would  concede,  but  what 
ought  to  be  conceded;  if  the  question  were  illegal,  the 
Hoase  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  be  put,  even  if  counsel  did 
not  object*  He  thought  that  it  wouM  be  fit  to  adjounu 
*b^t  the  point  might  be  duly  considered. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned  at  4  o'clock* 

FOURTH  DAY.— October  6. 

After  10  o'clock' prayers  were  read,  ami  the  House  was 
called  over.  Several  peers,  among  whom  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  were  excused  for  non-attendunce  on  account 
of  indisposition. 

Business  commenced  by  callidg  Mr.'  Joseph  MarfiHti 
to  the  ban      He   was    examined   by    the    Marq^uh  of 
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Have  70U  the  letter  from  Mr.  Albertonio  you  were  yesterday  icf, 
sired  to  bring  ?— Yes,  i 

You  will  deliver  it  into  the  House  ?— rit  is  torn  in  two,  because  only, 
a  part  of  the  letter  was  to  me.    The  other  half  was  to  another  person. 

The  letter  was  given  in, 

M.  Marrietti  begged  to  inform  their  lordships  tbat  be. 
had  made  a  mistake. yesterday  with  respect  to. the  manner 
in  which  he.had  received  the  letters  dated  the  1 6th  of 
September.  That  letter  did  not  come  by  the  post,  as  h^ 
^ad  supposed.     He  received  it  by  a  private  haqd. 

Having  made  this  explanation  M.  Marrietti  withdrew^ 
counsel  were  called  in,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Char'$ 
Iblte  Lindsay  was  again  called  in,  and  further  cross!-ei;<r 
amiued  by  the  Solicitor ^GwteraL 

Is  there  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  called  La  Favq- 
rita  ? — ^Yes,  there  is.  ' 

Did  your  ladyship  ever  walk  in  that  garden  with  her  Royal  Higln 
liess  ?-rYes,  I  did  one  day.  , 

Was  Bergami  also  present  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 
v^  Did  your  ladyship^  in  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  (ravel  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?— -I  did. 

Did  Bergami  ride  as  courier  during  that  journey  ?— He  did. 

Did  your  ladyship  also  go  in  the  same  carriage  in  tlie  joume^jC 
from  Rome,  after  your  ladyship  left  Rome  ? — From  Rome  to  Civit^ 
Vecchia.    Yes,  I  did. 

:  Did  Bergami  also  ride  as  courier  during  that  part  of  the  journey  ? — 
J  believe  he  did,  but  I  have  not  so  accurate  a  recoUeclion  of  it  as  of 
the  former,  part. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  the  joyrney^ 
Bergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  addressing  belr 
Royal  Highness,  sayipg  "  a  boire  Madame"  i — I  perfectly  recollect 
his  coming  up  to  the  carriage,  but  it  was  after  he  was  called  ;*  we  bad 
provisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  Royal  Highness  gave  him  some  of 
|he  provisions  out  of  the  carriage,  and  somethinjj  to  drink. 

Has  your  ladyship  any  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  he  wa^ 
called  ? — I  think  it  certainly  was  after  he  was  called. 

Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables  your  ladyship  to  pronounce 
ifvith  certainty  as  to  |;hat?-rNQ,  but  merely  because  it  was  more  va» 
tural  that  he  should  not  come  til)  he  was  called  to  (lave  some  provlr 
srons  given  to  him. 

Then  your  ladyship  has  no  recollection  eitlier  the  one  vyay  or  th6 
other,  as  to  that  circumstance,  but  it  is  a  raereinference  from  reasoning 
in  your  own  mind  I — It  is  \  there  was  nothipg  struck  me  as  particular 
in  the  circumstance. 

'   Was  there  any  bottle  in  the  carriage,  which  her  Royal  Highnen* 
Jianded  to  him  ? — ^There  was  a  bottle  of  wine. 
;  Did  he  drink  from. that  bottle  ?— .1  think  he  did. 

From  the  bottle  itself  without  any  glass  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Did  he  afterwards  return  that  bottle  to  hei:  Royal  Highness? — ^I 
cannot  be  quite  positive,  but  I  fancy  he  returned  the  bottle,  but  I 
cannot  be  by  any^means  positive  as-  to'  thiatr  her  Royal  Highness  ann 
fhad  takeii  our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped,  and  whether  be^ri"! 
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tomed  the  botUe  (o  the  carriaj^e  or  not«  or  whether  he  threw  the  bfit* 

tie  away,  I  cannot  be  certain.  ., 

Although  your  ladyship  is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  recoUec*» 

Hon  which  way  was  it,  did  he  return  the  bottle  or  throw  it  away  ?— * 

I  rather  think  that  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage.  i 

'  After  your  ladyship  had  made  up  your  mindio  quit  the  serviceof 

ber  Royal  Highness,  did  you  not  state  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to 

yaurinind  having  come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  her  Royal  High-* 

Jiess? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  stated  that.  i 

■  When  your  ladyship  says  you  have  no.  distinct  recollection  of  having 

Kated  that,  do  you  remember  having  stated  any  thing  to  that  purple* 

Of  e/fect?— <-No,  I  might  have  said  that  it  was,  but  I  do  not  know  that 

lever  did. 

'   JDid  not  your  ladyship,  after  you  had  come  to  the  determination  of 

^Uf  itiog^  her  Royal  Highnesses  i^ervice,  say  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to 

/our  mmd,  having  come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  service  of  be» 

Kojral  Highness,  and  that  you  then  considered  that  no  woman  with  any> 

le/^^rd  to  her  character  could  remain  in  th**  service  of  h«:r  Royal  High% 

*e?9»  ?— I  certainly  do  not  recollect  ever  having  stated  any  -jucIi  thing 

ID    m  «ich  words.  t 

oes  your  ladyship  recollect  having  stated  any  thing  to  that  eflectK 

0. 

ill  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say,  that  you  did  not  state  the  very 
^s  now  made  use  of  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  having  stated  any^ 
**«=ii  words. 

"5kf"our  ladyship  will  not  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  make  use  of 
*"<^^e  very  words? — I  can  say  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  those  very 
**^K"<ls ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  made  use  of  any  such  words* 
'•.  ~^^^bur  ladyship  had  before  said  you  had  no  recollection  of  hiving 
''■^^cde  use  of  such  words,  and  the  question  then  proposed  was,  whether. 
y^^*-x  would  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  not  made  use  of  such  words? 
*^^ML  pan  only  say  I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  I  should  have 
■*^^^e  use  of  such  words ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

^^^our  ladyship  is  to  be  understood  to  say  you  will  not  undertake  to 
^^^  that  you  did  not  make  use  of  those  words  ? — I  can  only  say  that  I 
b^^r«  no  recollection  of  that;  I  think  it  very  improbable. 

"^i^ill  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say  that  you  tlici  not  make  use  of 
y^*^«xlsto  that  effect  more  than  once? — I  have  no  recollection  of  havi* 
^^^^made  use  of  words  to  that  effect.  .♦ 

•  ^^But  your  ladyship  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make 
^^^  of  those  expressions  more  than  once  ? — I  cai>  only  answer  as  I  did 
P'^^'^re,  that  I  have  no  recollection,  and  I  do  not  think  it  probable.  ' 
jH)id  not  your  ladyship  say,  upon  quitting  the  service  of  her  Royal 
\^hness,  that  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  anxious  desire  to  assist  a  parti* 
^ar  individual  out  of  the  savings  in  that  service,  you  would  have 
^^-aitted  the  service  long  before  ?-rI  think  it  is  very  possible  I  might 
b«4xre  made  use  of  those  words ;  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  that  I'did, 
•*^t  I  think  it  is  possible. 

-Having  recalled  this  little  circumstance  to  the  recollection  of  you^ 

«^lyship,  did  not  the  former  conversation,  to  which  allusion  has  been 

*^5ide,  pass  at  the  same  time?— I  have  no  distinct  re<?ollection  at  what 

\^ine  I  might  have  said  I  was  induced  to  remain,  from  the  wish  ofassistv 

\^%  that  individual  from  my  salary  ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollectio'n  when 

\  ^id  that,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  was  coupled  mKh  w^  Nioid^ 

Vtprotive  of  an  iJi  opinion  of  the  Princess.  .     .  -  ^     ^ ./: 


ft  Toor  ladyship  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  to,  or  tbdil  jroo 

merely  think  it  was  not  so>  coupled  with  such  terms  ?-*Ab  for  m  i  au» 
leeollecty  it  was  not  so.  *  . 

■  But  your  ladyship  will  not  be  positive?— I  can  only  say  thai  I  bare 
no  kind  of  recollection  of  it,  and  that  I  do  think  it  not  at  all  probable* 

Still  your  ladyship  is  understood  tltat  you  will  not  say  positively  that 
it  was  not  so?— •!  liave  no  kind  of  recollection  of  ever  having  stated 
that  my  resignation  was  on  account  of  what  you  mention,  that  no 
wgman  of  character  could  remain. 

Your  ladyship  will  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  put* 
whether  your  ladyship  will  say  positively  that  it  was  not  so  ?-— i  cao 
only  say  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  that  I  said  so  to.any  body* 

Y  our  ladyship,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  on  the  examJnation-in« 
ehief»  stated,  that  some  communication  had  been  made  by  Lord  GuiU 
ford ;  was  the  conversation  to  which  your  ladyship  hus  spoken,  and 
whwh  your  ladyship  recollects,  after  that  communication  from  Lord 
Guilford  ?— I  have  not  the  least  recollection  lyhether  it  was  before  or 
after. 

.  Does  your  ladyship  recollect^  whetlier  or  not  it  was  about  the  sam# 
time? — Uo,  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  about  the  period  at  which  tho 
conversation  you  allude  to  might  have  taken  place. 

Was  it  after  your  ladyship  had  actually  resigned  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Are  there  no  circumstances  to  bring  that  fact  to  your  recollection  ^ 
«>-Yes,  I  think  that  what  I  said  about  having  continued  in  the  service, 
in  order  that  my  salary  might  help  a  certain  individual,  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  communication  made  me  by  my  brother. 

Se-examined  by  Dr,  Lushington. — You  have  been  asked  as  to  com** 
munications  which  took  place  verbally,  upon  the  subject  of  your.ladj* 
ship's  resignation ;  to  whom  was  that  con>munication  made  §— To  tnjjr 
luislmnd. 

To  any  one  else  ?— To  no  one  else. 
-  ]s  Mr.  Lindsay  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances? — He  is. 

Has  he  been  so  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  ?«— For  some  years^ 

Had  your  ladyship  ever  any  difficulty,  whilst  in  the  Princess's 
fervice>  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  your  salary  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  this  question.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  by  any  possibility  such  a  quea* 
tion  could  arise  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  would  show  bow  it  came  out 
of  the  cross-examination.  But  their  lordshijus  perhaps 
unticipated  what  he  was  about  to  say.  Some  questions 
bad  been  put  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examiuation  oa 
the  subject  of  the  anxiety  to  remain  in  the  service  of  her 
1({oyaI  Highness  on  account  of  certain  embarrassments. 
It  was  the  object  of  his  learned  friend  to  show  what 
those  emb:\rrassments  were. 

Dr.  Lushingtott  thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  he  had  a 
fight  to  put  the  question.  Their  lordships  would  recoU 
lect  that  a  great  part  of  the  cross  examination  of  the  So* 
lici tor-General  had  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  Lady 
CJ!>ii/k>tt^  Lindsa Y  having  quitted  the  service  of  b^r  RojrVi^ 
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HighoedA,  and  that  the  examiaation  was  framed  with  m 
view  of  showing  that  the  reasons  of  Lady  Charlotte 
for  resigning  were  such  as  affected  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  her  Majesty's  reputation.  He  must  then  contend 
th^he  had  a  right  to  put  questions,  with  a  view  oH  rebut- 
ting  that  cross-examination. 

jthe  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose,  and  observed  that  it  was 
j^9per  that  .the  witness  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  House,  withdraw  while  this  point  was  dift* 

CUSMOg.     > 

The  witness  withdrew. 

The  Solicitor-General,  being  now  informed  of  the  vieir 
whii  which  the  question  had  been    put»  had  no  longer 
objection  to  the  course  of  the  examination. 
he  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  question  was 
put. 

^es,  at  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  arrear  due. 
Djlj  any  other  circumstances  occur  in  the  year  1817  to  render  your 
jp<iyship*s  continuing  in  that  situation  disagreeable  to  you  ? — Yes,  it 
VuM  have  beeii  particularly  disagreeable  if  my  attendance  had  been 
c^uired  at  that  time,  because  I  was  under  considerable  deprcssioa  of 
•  rits. 

£ad  your  ladyship  nt  that  time  lost  a  near  relation  ? — I  had  lost  two« 
^as  it  not  the  late  Lord  Guilford,  and  tiie  late  Lady  Glenbervie  ?— 
<e^  it  was. 

^  Did  you  yourself  observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royat 
^^i^hness,  any  impropriety,  to  induce  you  to  quit  her  service? — I 
''^^^'self  never  observed  any  improprieties  in  ihe  conduct  of  her  Royal 
-  ighness  to  induce  me  to  quit  her  serviced 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — ^You  have  mentioned  that  you  join* 
^  the  PrJncesSfOf  Wales  ten  or  twelve  days  previous  to  her  leaving 
Naples  ?— I  did  say  so.  ; 

Tour  ladyship  also  said  you  were  one  night  on  your  journey  to 
.^t)me? — Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

That  you  remaiiied  at  Rome  two  days? — ^Two  nights  and  one  wiM)lie 
*iy. 
At  Civita  Veccbia  six  days  ?-^To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  six 

And  onl)oard  the  Clorinde  three  f— I  think  three  mgtits. 

Making  altogether  twenty-four  days  ? — Yes. 

After  your  ladyship  had  quitted  the  frigate,  you  went  one  way  and 
the  Princess  went  another? — Yes,  I  vrent  with  my  brother. 

Therefore,  tlie  experience  your  ladyship  has  had  of  the  condiict 
aad  deportment  of  the  Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  extended 'over 
a  period  of  twenty-four  days  only ;  that  being  the  number  of  days 
mentioned  in  those  enumerated  by  your  ladyship  ? — Certainly,  at  thai 
period. 

Therefore  the  testimony  of  your  ladyship,  the  opinion  your  lady- 
ship is  enabled  to  give  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  as  Princess  of 
Wales,,  ipxtends  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  days  only  ? — In  Itaty^ 

That  is  the  part  of  the  eondact  of  the  Princess  of  w  a\es  wV\\c\\  n^wl 
Aera  to  ^eak  upon;  it  ^teads  pver  a  period  ot  VwenV^j^^out  uii^*^ 
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ehl^ ;  dufiog  thai  time  yoii  have  said  that  fo\i  tibttrvtd  no  imprcK 
pr^ty  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  lier  intercourse  with.Qfeny 

fgmi?— during  that  lime  1  observed  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of ^e 
^rincess  of  Wales  in  her  intercourse  with  Bergami. 


Did  Sir  William  Gell  remain  in  her  Royal  Hi^hness's  service  when- 
sh^  quilted  Naples,  or  had  he  left  it  ? — ^Sir  William  Gell  resigned  be; 
fore  we  left  Naples,  on  account  of  his  hi^alth  not  perniiitting  him'  tOi 
travel  to  the  north. 

Was  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  at 
the  timepf  your  joining  her  at  Naples?  — Yes,  he  was. 
,  Did  he  remain  in  her  service  when  she  sailed  from  Naples  ?— -Noy 
he  albo  resigned. 


in  her  service  or  not. 

Di^Captain  Hesse  embark  with  your  ladyship  and  her  Royal  High'« 
jiess  on  board  the  Clorinrle? — No,  he,did  not. 
,'  Then  he  had  quitted  the  service,  if  he  was.  in  the  service,  as  well  a« 
the  other  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  ? — ^Yes,  he  certainly  di4  _ 
not  accompany  us  when  we  left  Naples. 

'  At  the  time  that  all  those  persons  bad  quitted  the  service  of  her 
Koyal  Highness,  were  you  aware  of  any  other  persons  havirig  joineia 
th^t "Service ;  was  Bergami  himself  in  the  service  ? — I  found  him  inhef 
Itdyal  H1<»hness's  service.  ^t- 

,-   Did  a  sister  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Faustina,  join  the  service  of  hflr 
Royal  Highness  at  that  lime  at  Naples? — Not  that  I  am  avrare  of.      ? 

l3id  you  know  that  such  a  person  was  ever  in  the  service  ? — I  jievet . 
heard  tiiriately  of  such  a  person.  /' 

X^uis  Bergami,  hi^  brother,  did  your  ladyship  know  any  thing  of 
his  havipg  joined  her  Roya^  Highness  at  Naples? — I  am  not  quite  cer* 
tain,  buM  think  I  recollect  a  perslon  of  the  name  of  Louis  Bergami  m 
^faples.    . 

'  Ybif  do  not  kiidw  of,  his  having  been  taken  into  her  Royal  Higli- 
nesff 9  service  at  Naples  f- — No,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  to  it. 

Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  mother  of  Bergami  having'  entered 

}'nlo  her  Royal.Highness's  service  at  Naples? — lio,  I  uever  beard  of 
ler  till  lately.  .  ^ 

Did  you  know,  any  thing  of-a.ohild,  of  the  name  of  Victorinc,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  under  her  Royal  Highness's  protection  at  NapIidS?— 
No,  there  certainly  was  no  such  chUd  at  the  oouse  at  Naples  when  I 
was  there. 

^  in  answer  to  a  question  just  now  askecl,  as  to  the  reason  you  had  for 
quitting  her  Ro^al  fiighness's  service,,  you  have  said,  that  you  ha^ 
seen  nothing  improper  in  her  conduct  ?—-No»  |  had  seen  nothing  im- 
proper in  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct. 

Therfeforie" there  was' nothing  your  ladyship  had  seeii  improper  in  her 
Royal  ^Highness's  service  which  w^s  the  cause  of  your  quitting  that 
i|ervice?«^  had  oot  seen'aby  thing  Improper  that  was  the  cause  of  mj  ^ 
quitting^ her  service.  ,'  . 

,  Wgslhere  any  report  I — (A  geperal  call  of  "  Ord^r,  order.'*)  ^ 
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which  induced  her  ladyship  to  qait  the  service  of  the 
Priocess  of  Wales. 

Iff*  Brougham  objected  tosuchaquestion  being  asked* 
'  Tit  Lord^Chanctllor, — It  is  certainly  competent  for 
any  noble  lord  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  other  reason 
which  induced  her  ladyship  to  quit  her  Royai  Highness's 
service. 

Mr.  BrottgAam.-— Reports  of  a  very  atrocious  nature 
may  have  gone  forth  against  her  Majesty. 

iht  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — Order,  order.  I  ask  only 
into  the  reason  of  quitting  her  Royal  Highness's  service. 

TAe  Lord-Chancellor. — No  report  of  any  kind  can  be 

evidence  to  your  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore, — Had  your  ladyship  any  oilier  reason 
Ibr  quitting  iier  Royal  Highness's  service^  of  any  sort  or  kind,  which 
operated  upon  your  ladyship's  mindi  excepting  those  whicii  your  lady« 
•hip  has  already  mentioned  ?**I  certainly  had  not  seen  any  thing  im- 
proper in  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct  while  I  was  in  her  service; 
opt  the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and  degrading  a  nature,  that  they 
did  operate  upon  my  mind  in  making  me  not  wish  to  continue  in  her 
service. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  desired  that  the  qurstions 
nnd  answers  should  be  read  to  the  House^  which  was   v 
done  accordingly^  and  his  lordship  then  said^  '^  I  shall 

not  trouble  your  ladyship  with  any  more  questions." 

Lord  Caltkorpe, — During  your  acquaintance  with  her  Royal  High- 
nttiyhad  your  ladyship  observed  in  btT  a  degree  of  fannliarity  towards 
her  menial  servants,  both  male  and  female,  that  is  unusual  in  persons 
^such  high  distinction  ? — I  certainly  think  that  her  Royal  Highness 
ra^peculiarly  affable  and  familiar  in  her  manner  to  all  her  servants. 

i^oes  your  ladyship  think  that  that  condescension  greatly  exceeded 
tint  which  is  usually  shown  among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country 
towards  their  inferiors  ? — I  think  the  higher  classes  in  this  country  are 
•  Dittch'more  apt  to  be  exceedingly  kind  and  condescending  to  their 
||<Binrftnts  than  those  perhaps  of  a  rank  beneath  them,  and  I  think  that 
hw  Royal  Highness's  manners  were  very  peculiarly  so. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  those  manners  were  peculiar  even  in 
■  foreigner? — I  am  perhaps  no  very  gopd  judge  in  that  case,  but 
^i^i^ers  are  I  think  more  apt  to  converse  witli  their  servants  than 
^lish  people,  they  have  less  reserve ;  and  I  think  that  her  Royal 
^ighness  bad  certainly  that  sort  of  familiarity  that  I  have  observed  in 
foreigners  in  conversing  with  their  servants. 

Does  your  ladyship  think  that  that  familiarity  greatly  exceeded  what 
70U  have  generally  seen  shown  by  foreigners,  rrom  the  opportunities 
that  you  have  had  of  seeing  foreign  society  ? — No,  not  greatly. 

"hen  your  ladyship  said  that  you  had  not  observed  any  impropriety 
•n  the  conduct  of  her  Koyal  Highness  towards  Bergami,  or  any  impro- 
F}ety  in  his  conduct  towards  her ;  had  you  reference  to  that  peculi- 
•nly  of  her  behaviour  to  which  you  ha  vead  verted  ? — I  had. 

Is  your  ladyship  then  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  (torn  VV\^  V\;sJq\\. 
ywi  itere  in  of  seeing  this  unusual  degree  of  fam\V\?LT\lN  auOi  ivt'i^^iva 


in  her  Royal  Higbness's  manners,  circumstances  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  you,  which  in  a  person  of  more  habitual  reserve  than 
libr  Royal  Highness,  would  have  appeared  to  you  extraordinary, 'find 
perhaps  unbecoming  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  have  appeared 
to  me  extraordinai'y  an^  unbecoming,  ber  Royal  Highness  appeared 
to  me  to  talk  to  Bergami,  as  she  used  to  do  to  Sicard,  and  various  othcir 
persons  in  her  family. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder  dak, •^Y  our  ladyship  has  said  that  you  quilted 
her  Royal  Highness's  service,  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the 
£arl  of  Guilford,  your  brother ;  was  (hat  request  communicated  in 
writing  ? — It  was. 

.  Has  your  ladyship  the  letter  in  your  possession,  communigating  fSht 
request  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  (while  ber  ladyship  was  answering  the 
question)  submitted^  whether  it  was  proper  to  examine 
her  ladyship  respecting  this  letter. 

The  Lord'-Chaneellor  said,  the  questions  might  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  questions  as  to  the  letter  existing  in  the 
possession  of  her  ladyship. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder  dale. '^^l  wish  the  learned  counsel 

Would  object  when  the  question  is  made. 

Can  your  ladjfship  say  whether  the  difficulty  of  receiving  your  salary, 
was  the  ground  upon  which  that  request  was  made  ?-— No,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the  request  was  made. 

Mr,  BroMgAam.— Now  really  this  cannot  be  the  rego- 
'lar  mode  of  examining. 

TheLord-Chanceltor.—Yoii  mustobject^Mr.'Broughain^ 
when  the  question  is  asked. 

-  Mr.  Brougham.'^But  the  question  is  answered  so  quick*' 
iy,  that  it  cannot  be  objected  to  before  it  is  answered. 
Your  lordships  ruled,  after  much  argument,  that  no  ques- 
tions could  be  asked  respecting  a  letter  which  was  not 
in  evidence. 

'   The  Lord'Chancellor. — ^The  examination  might  be  pro* 
deeded  in  till  it  should  appear  whether  the  letter  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  witness  or  not. 
'    Mr.  Brougham. — Byt  there  is  here  no  ground  for  such 
examination. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — Do  you  know  whether  that  letter  is  now  in 
existence  ? — I  believe  not,  I  did  not  keep  it. 
Have  you  made  aiiy  search  for  it?-*No,  I«have  not. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.^-^VerhsLps  your  lordships  will  ask 
her  ladyship  to  search  and  to  attend  again. 

Mr.  Brougham  ^Bid,  be  had  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
action  of  any  letter.  His  objection  was  to  receiving 
evidence,  pr  directing  a  search  for  evidence,  in  a  letter 
written  by  any  one,  except  a  party  to  tSe  cas^.  This 
wajg  a  third  party  who  h«d  beea  examined  yesterdayi^od 
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night  or  might  not  be  examined  respecting  tbia  letter, 
bat  of  this  he  gave  no  opinion:  but  thisJetter  was  not 
written  by  her  Majesty,  but  by  another  party,  a  stranger 
to  this  case.  He  objected  to  examination  respecting  a 
letter  written  by  any  p&rty  a  stranger  to  the  case. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  apprehended  that  the  clear  law  of 
this  qnestion  was  thus:— -'^  He  sent  me  a  request;"  that  was 
established  by  the  one  side.  The  other  side  had  a  right 
to  say  that  answer  should  not  standi  or  they  must  know 
what  that  request  was.  If  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
the  letter  which  contained  the  request  was  lost,  no  ques- 
tion could  be  asked  upon  it;  and  unless  a  search  was 
made,  and  the  letter  was  shown  to  be  lost,  their  lordships 
could  not  get  at  the  data  upon  which  the  request  was 
inade. 

Lord  Erskine  said  the  noble  lady  had  given  her  evi- 
dence with  the  greatest  candour  and  fairness.  She  had 
stated  that  she  saw  tiothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Prin- 
cessof  Wales  towards  Bergami,  which  appeared  improper; 
but  that  reports  had  operated  upon  her  mind,  which  reports 
were  negatived  by  her  own  observation.  Suppose  the 
letter  were  to  the  very  effect  of  stating  what  had  beea 
stated  by  her  ladyship,  it  must  be  wholly  immaterial.  But 
he  would  wait  till  it  appeared  whether  the  letter  was  found 
or  not,  before  he  should  make  his  objection. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  would  give  no  opinion 
whether  the  letter,  when  found,  could  and  ought  to  be 
produced;  but  the  very  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was, 
whether  the  letter  was  in  the  possession  of  her  ladyship* 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  if  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
letter  should  be  produced  or  not,  it  was  losing  a  great 
deal.of  time  to  order  a  search,  and  afterwards  to  re-ex- 
amine respecting  it. 

The  Ear t  of  Lauderdale. — Your  ladyship  has  said,  that  when  at 
Naples  you  have  been  in  her  Eoyal  Highnesses  bed-chamber ;  did  you 
go  into  her  Royal  Highness's  bed-chanil)er  when  you  were  not  sent 
for*  or  without  knocking  at  the  door?— I  do  not  appose  that  I  went 
without  being  icni  for ;  out  I  am  certain  I  did  not  knock  at  the  door 
when  I  went. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  having  gone  there  without  being  sent  for? — 
i  do  not  recollect  at  Naples  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  should  not  have 
gone  unlesf  I  had  had  something  particular  to  cominunioate  of  course 
to  the  Pjincess  without  b.eing  sent  tor,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  that 
bcciirred  whilst  I  was  there. 

^    Your,  lady^ipt  has  "^  said,  thaf  before  you  went  to  Naples  tTiere  was 
8A  Jrrang«iD«ntlbout  youfquitting  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
9i  ^  |^rtlcu)ar  time ;  was  thiat  afl  arr^QgemCQt  of  yout  ^ro^o^^X,  ox  ^to* 
posed  to  you  by' the  Princess  of  Wales?— li  was  m^  pto^^onaX  ^\«.yv\ 
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was  ait  Nib^.  Her  B.byat<  Highness  wrote  to  mt,  itaying^  that  as  I  Hr^ 
still  upon  the  Continent  she  wished  I  would  come  and  join  her  at 
Naples ;  in  answer  to  that  I  said,  I  would  obey  her  Royal  Highn^fe's 
commands,  but  I  hoped  she  would  not  object  to  my  availing  myself  of 
the  request  of  my  brother  to  return  to  England,  as  I  wished  to  be  in 
England  by  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  could  not  very  well 
travel  by  myself. 

.  The  following  question  was  put  by  the  Lord'Chancellor 
at  the  request  of  the  Solicitor- General  : — 
.  At  what  month  in  the  year  1817  was  it  you  resigned  your  situation 
under  her  Royal  Highness? — Upon  my  word  L  cannot  be  entirely  aQ- 
curate  as  to  that,  but  I  should  think  it  was  either  the  month  of  June  or 
July  ;  about  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  asked  the  Lord-Chancellor  what 
^as  done  respecting  the  production  of  the  letter? 

The  Lord 'Chancellor  said  he  would  give  no  opinion  re- 
specting the  possession  of  a  letter  upon  a  hypothetical 
case^    Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous. 

The  Earl  oj  Liverpool  said  he  wished  to  know  where 
they  were—was  a  search  ordered  or  not  ? 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said,  if  any  noble  lord  desired  a 
search  ta  be  made,  he  might  order  to  that  effect.  But  if 
iany  ouestipn  should  arise  upon  the  letter,  after  it  was  as- 
bi^rtained  whether  the  letter  could  be  found  or  not,  that 
question  could  not  be  asked  now.  But  if  it  con-tainecl 
only  reports,  it  was  impossible  that  any  questions  respect- 
ing  such  reports  could  be  asked. 

^  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  desired  that  a  search  sboiald 
be  made  for  the  letter.  ^^ 

5  TheLord'Chancellor. — Search  must  be  made  for  l^e 
ktttjri 

Mr.  Brougham  (Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  having  with-* 
drawto). — We  undertake,  my  lords. 

The  Lord'Chancellor, — If  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  can 
find  or  cannot  find  the  letter,  you  will  communicate  to 
the  house. 

Mr*  Brougham* — Most  undoubtedly,  my  lord. 

J^^e  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Llandaff  was  then 
§worn  by  the  Jjord^Chancellory  at  the  table,  and  exa* 
fDtned  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Was  yoor  lordship  in  Italy  in  the  year  1815  ? — I  was. 

Was  your  lordship  accompanied  by  the  countess  ? — I  was. 

Were  ydu-1f6gether'at  Naples  during  that  year? — We  were. 
«   Row  long  a  period  of  the  year  were  you  at  Naples  together  ?—-! 
went  tJtere  the  lattci^«nd  of  1814,  and  I  remained  there  till  April  1815. 

Did  you  go  there  in  November  1814?— ^In  November  or  Decemv 
ber,  f=4o  not  exactly  recollect  which. 

But  before  the  end  of  18 14  J— -Yes.  ^  <^  ^ 
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!  DoilDg  iha^Amt  4i&  your  locdihip  freqi|eiitRlbepio«)ety  of^tbe  ?«bK 
coiof  Wftksft?— I  did.  }« 

.  Did  yoifcr  lordiihip  frequently  visit  at'  her  Royal  Higbneya's  boiue^t 
'—Very  frequently. 

Wa9  your  lordship  at  her  Royal  Higbness^a  frequently  in  the  couiat 
af  a  week  ?— Yes,  I  was  certainly. 

About  how  often  in  a  week  ?--Once  or  twice  a  week.  -i 

./  Old  your  lordship  dine  there  B«— I  did^  frequently. 

Did  yoUr  lordship  frequent  evening  parties  there  also^  at  times  when 
yoo  had  not  dined  there  ?-^I  dfd.  ■*' 

Did  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  accompany  your  lordship  to  hef 
Rml  Highnesses  bouse  upon  those  occasions  ?•— Most  generally. 
"What  society  visited  her  Royal  Highness  in  Naples  at  the  same 
|>eriod  with  your  lordship  and  the  countess  ? — I  think  the  generaHty 
if  the  Engliahx  all  the  Neapolitan  noblesse  of  course. 

During  the  time  that  you  had  that  intercourse,  with  her  Royal  High*', 
'less  did  your  iordsbip  ever  observe  any  impropriety  in  her  condi^tt 

'I>td  your  lordship  observe  any  thing  in  the  demeanour  or  habits  of 
^  Boyal  Highness  which  made  it  at  all  unpleasant  for  you  to  permtl 
we  countess  to  associate  with  her  ? — Not  the  least. 
^Vas  Bergaroi  at  that  time  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ? — ^|ie  was* 
^^id  your  lordship  see  him  so? — I  saw  him  constantly. 

*id  ;your  lordship  see  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  her  Ro^al  Hlgh« 
Ttowardsbim^  or  in  his  manner  towards  hier  Royal  Highness^  tnaC 
at  all  improper  ? — Never.  nr       'r 

^id  your  lorq^hip  evec  afterwards, -after  leaving  Naples,  again  me^ 
Royal  Highness  in  society  in.Italy  ?— I  met  ner  Royal Higt^nesf 
r  that  at  Venice.  '  ^ 

boot  what  tinie  of  the  year  was  that? — T  think  it  w»  about 'ItinHf 
•f   -^uly  1815. 

^  f^hiere  did  your  lordship  lodge  at  Venice  ?**-!  lodged  a^  tjnt.  I^tel 
^■"^^nBrettagna.  ^ri 

^^as  the  countess  with  your  lordship  there  also  ?-p?She  was.      .. 
^here  did  her  Royal  liigfane^  then  live  ? — Her  Royal  Hl^miesa 
then  in  the  same  hotel ;  she  had  one  side  of  the  hotel,  I  had  Ibi 


id  your  lordship  renew  your  intercourse  in  socitity  atihatJboM 
her.  Royal  Highness  ? — 1  did.  ,    >^ 

-^^id  the  countess  also  ? — She  did. 
*•..  -Cm  ^ur  lordship  observe  any  thine  there  of  an  improper  descrip^ 
**^*^in  her  conduct  or  demeanour  ? — Not  the  least.  '■"^-  •    t 

-^i3id  youtjlordahip  ever  happen  to  go  into  her  Rojal  IfighMss'a 
^^^i-tnber  while  living  in  the  same  hotel? — I  have  oc9£^iQnally  goiMS  in 
H**^*^  in  the  morning,  her  sitting-room  being  immediately  opposftrmj 
wt*lug-rbom.  '^ 

-|Oid  your  lordship  on  those  occasions  knock  at  the  door  befoaa 
~  vig  into  the  room  ?— •!  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  I  did 

XD^  jfiUf  lordship  reeollect  ever  having  gone  in  wUl^put  |hat  oare- 
ony  ?^  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say ;  I  rather  tliink  I  have,  foothia 
^9miiihsi^»  <ivtkd  th^  her  Royal  ilighneaa  tsookSi  ki^py  to»,andi 
'^ to  widk..i«L  wilh.the,f;hiid jnto  bet Royal^Higboess'a roftm.:.  i . 
^kl  your  lordship  say  you  evercflQoileclhavkif^luiQC.ted\M%ltt^«i 
io?^No,  I  do  not.  r*/   -"{t-   u    o  iv  j-0..  bioV..  .u  ' 
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Your  Tord^hi^p  doet  not  recollect  having  knodcedaiiy  more  than  nol 
having  knocked  ?-^No. 

Has  your  lordship  lived  for  any  considerable  time  in  Italy,  bendei 
those  different  months  you  have  mentioned  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

A  good  deal  ? — ^Two  years. 

Does  your  lordship  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  Italy  for  jneifr 
as  well  as  women  to  be  in  ladies'  bed-chamoers  in  the  course  of  the 
morning? — [  think  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  Italy  for  ai«n  to 
attend  ladies!  rooms  as  much  as  women. 

Is  it  an  ordinary  practice  in  Italy  for  men  to  see  ladies  in  their  be4 
ill  the  morning  when  they  call  ? 

The  Attornei/^General  said  he  objected  to  the  question. 
The  Itord'ChanceUor  said,  that  the  witness  must  state 
whether  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he  spoke. 

Mr»  Brougham. — ^Your  lordship  is  requested  to  speak  from  your 
own  knowledge,  and  your  own  practice  and  exp^ri^ote  \ — I  have  seen 
many  ladies  in  bed  in  a  morning. 

^Was  that  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  ?— It  was. 

Were  those  ladies  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  character? — ^Tbey 
were,  as  far  as  I  know.  '  ^ 

Did  your  lordship  at  the  same  time  see  other  gentlemen  enjoy  their 
society  in  the  same  manner^?— I  have. 

And  at  the  same  time  with  your  lordship  ? — At  tl>e  same  time  my 
brother  and  I  were  together ;  and  we  have  frequently  gone  together 
into  rooms  where  ladies  were  in  bed. 

To  make  a  morning  visit  ? — ^To  make  a  morning  visit. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Atiomey-GeneraL — ^When  was  it  that  your* 
tordship  was  at  Venice  when  her  Koyal  Highness  was  there  ? — ^It  way 
cither  June  or  July  in  the  year  1815. 

Was  Bergami  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Venice  ?— He  was. 
'  li>  what  situation  was  he  then,  does  your  lordship  know  ? — ^As  courier. 

Did  your  lordship  dine  with  her  Koyal  Highness  ak  Venice  ?— Not 
at  Venice. 

-  At  any  other  place  than  at  Naples  did  your  lordship  dine  with  her 
Boyal  Highness? — I  did  not;  I  never  met  her  at  any  other  place 
than  Naples  and  Venice. 

How  long  was  your  lordship  at  Venice  whilst  her  Royal  Highness 
was  there  ? — I  remained  at  Venice,  I  think,  about  two  months. 

How  long  was  her  Koyal  Highness  there  at  that  time?— -I  do  not  recol- 
tect ;  she  left  the  hotel,  and  I  cannot  state  how  long  she  remained  there. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her 
jU>yai  Highness^  and  going  into  her  bed-chamber  without  notice ;  did 
your  lordship  oiean  her  bed-chamber  ? — No*,  certainly  not;  her  sittings* 
aoon»*  ^ 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

The  Karl  of  Lauderdale. -^Does  your  lordship  recollect  the  names 
•f  the  other  attendants  at  Naples  when  you  dined  with  her  Majesty  I 
—The  servants ;  no,  I  do  not. 

Can  your  lordship  state  any  circumstance  which  has  impressed  the 
name  of  Bergami  upon  your  mind,  without  your  knowing  tne  name  of 
any  other  attendant  at  table  ?-*Bergami  was  a  very  singular  figure,  and 
I  knew  him  by  that;  I  recollect  him  by  his  figure ;  he  was  a  strong 
looking  mao; 
Is yow  lordsblp  to  be  understood  that  70M  btcascv«acQ\|JLaiated  witli 
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his  naoie  by  remarking  bis  figure,  and  from  that  circumMance  asking 
what  his  name  was  ?— -I  never  asked  what  his  name  was;  but  be  being 

r minted  out  to  me  as  Bergami,  and  from  his  iigure  I  did  not  forget  him ; 
recollected  him  afterwards  from  that  circumstance. 
X3oes  your  lordship  recollect  who  pointed  him  out  as  Bergami  ? — 
I  do  not. 

XJ)rd  Granthj. — ^Whilst  your  lordship  was  abroad,  did  you  ob- 
lerveany  thing  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  calculated  or 
lilcely  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  our  own  country  ?— i  did  not. 

JLprd  ElUnborough, — Does  your  lordship  recollect  a  ball  given  by 
ber  fioyal  Highness  to  King  Murat  at  Naples  ? — I  do. 
V^as  your  lordship  .present  at  that  ball  ? — I  was. 
IDoes  your  lordship  recollect  the  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon 
that  occasion  ? — I  do  not. 

His  lordship  withdrew... 

The  Honourable  Kbppbl  Craven  was  then  called  in, 

and  having  been  sworn,  yras  examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

In  the  year  1814  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  'ds  one  of  her  chamberlains  ? — I  was. 

-Did  you  leave  this  country  with  her,  and  ^o  to  the  Continent  in  that 
**3facter,  in  the  course  of  that  j^ear? — I  did  not  leave  this  country 
^'JJ  her;  I  joined  her  Royal  Highness  at  Brunswick 

•picl  you  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  from  Brunswick  to  Milan, 
^Mfrom  thence  to  Naples?—!  did. 

,    *Vh«D  you  joined  her  Royal  Highness  at  Brunfswick,  was  it  settled 
oe(Hre^.jj  her](oyi|i  Highness  and  you,  how  long  you  should  remain  in 
•w'eoci^nce  upon  her? — ^Not  exactly  the  time,  but  as  much  space  of 
'*J^s  my  atfairs  would  allow  me  to  give  up  to  her  Royal  H  ighness. 
nox^  long,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  her 
w'^^    ^•g''"^s's  person  ?— I  remamed  rather  more  than  six  months. 
]/  *^^rc  did  you  leave  her? — At  Naples. 

**r^<:Awliy  did  you  leave  her? — It  was  always  understood,  when  I 
*^^"'^<1  Jier  Royal  Highness*s  service,  that  I  could  not  stay  with  her 
niore  tihan  two  or  three  mpnths ;  when  I  arrived  at  Naples,  I  found  that 
1  COLA  1  ^  rejjiain  with  her  as  late  as  the  month  of  March,  and  I  therefore 
iniori^-^p^gjj  j^^j.  Royal  Highness  of  this,  and  she  was  pleased  to  continue 
™51?^  «"vices  with  her. 

.      y  *^J  you  in  fact  stay  three  months  longer  than  you   originally  in- 

tencl^^  to  stay  ; — I  staid  about  four  months  longer  than  I  had  intended 

oc^    5  for  when  I  first  set  out,  I  did  not  expect  to  slay  above  two 

•^  *^^  you  remember,  when  you  were  at 'Milan  with  her  Royal  Higb- 


?   ¥^    ? — There  was  no  courier  discharged  at  Milan,  but  he  was  to  be 
aiscr^  ^rged  afterwards,  and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Milan  to  supptir 

e\\^  consequence  of  tliat,  did  you  apply  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain 

?      *^«  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  find  a  person  of  that  description?-^ 

*lt^^  Vied  to  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Ge- 

SS!^*-    Bellegarde  to  attend  upon  her  Royal  Highness  whilst  she  was  at 

1^*1, in  capacity  of  Chamberlain. 
^^■^  i<l  he  mention  any  person  to  youy  to  supply  the  place  of  that  drs* 
^^'^JJlSed  courier  ? — Yes,  he  did. 


-.         lio  was  that?— A  person  whom  I  found  afterwati\%  Vo  \i^  tu^\«,<di 
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Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state,  whether  he  refiommended  Bercami 
Bsa  person  fit  to  be  received  and  trusted  in  the  service  of  her  KoyiL 
Highness  ? 

The  Solicitor  "Genera  I  objected  to  the  question,  as  what 
the  marquis  had  said  ia  recommendation  of  Bergamr, 
could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said^  that  it  appeared  ta  be  part 
of  the  transaction. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  witness  said. 

He  did,  he  recommended  him  very  strongly. 

Did  he  state  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  family  of  Ber- 
^mi? — He  said  he  had  known  his  family  a  great  while,  and  that  lie 
was  interested  about  them. 

The  Soliciior^General  here  repeated  the  objection 
which  he  had  jusi  before  taken  to  the  evidence,  and 
maintained  that  the  last  question  and  answer  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  minutes. 

Mr,  Denman,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  alt 
which  had  occurred  was  material  evidence.  He  should 
wish  to  argue  the  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  whilst  that  poioi 
was  discussing  the  witness  ought  to  withdraw. 

The  witness  accordingly  stepped  from  the  bar. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  called  upon  Mr.  Denman 
to  state  the  question  which  he  wished  to  argue. 

Mr,  Denmtfii.— 'The  question  was,  whether  the  two 
last  questions  and  answers  were  to  stand  upon  the  mi* 
nutes,  and  whether  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  conf 
tinue  his  examination  as  to  the  family  of  Bergami. 
Now,  he  did  not  wish  that  either  those  questions 
should  stand  upon  the  minutes,  or  that  his  examina- 
tion into  the  family  of  Bergami  should  be  allowed 
to  continue,  unless  they  were  necessary  to  show  that 
the  family  of  Bergami  was  respectable,  the  allega« 
tion  of  the  bill  being  that  he  was  a  foreigner  in  a  low  si* 
tuation — a  menial  servant,  promoted  highly  beyond  his 
merits.  Now,  if  he  proved  that  Bergami  had  been  re- 
commended to  her  Majesty,  by  the  highest  authority, 
as  a  person  whose  family  was  respectable,  though  in  re* 
duced  circumstances,  and  whose  conduct  was  such  as 
entitled  him  to  consideration,  and  rendered  him  a  fit 
object  for  promotion,  he  apprehended  that  he  had  shown 
sufficient  cause  why  her  Majesty  had  given  to  Bergami 
that  promotion  which  it  was  now  imputed  to  her  as  a 
crime  that  she  had  given  ;  and  it  was  therefore  impos- 
sible to  prevent  him  from  showing  that  her  Majesty's 
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acJtlvcs  ^cffe  pare;  unless  they  wished  lo  preclude  him 
frotn  entering  into  her  defence  altogether. 
\  Air.  Brougham  was  proceeding  to  enforce  the  same 
argumenty  when  he  was  interrupted  by 

x^he  Lord^Chancel/or,  who  said  that,  to  save  time,  he 
WOjuld  take  the  liberty  of  declaring,  that  if  what  had 
been  said  to  the  witness  by  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had 
been  afterwards  repeated  to  her  Majesty,  it  might  be 
admitted  as  evidence,  because  the  manner  in  which  her 
ICajesty's  mind  had  been  influenced  on  this  subject  was. 
most  material. 

Jlfr.  Brougham. — My  lord,  our  object  is  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  influenced. 

jThe  Lord-Chancellor  informed  the  counsel,  that  if 
what  was  stated  to  the  witness  was  afterwards  repre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  that  representation  of  it  formed 
ff  ground  on  which  the  evidence  might  be  admitted,- for 
tfiJit  the  representation  to  her  Majesty,  and  its  influ- 
etioe  on  her  future  conduct  towards  that  individual, 
mi|3rht  be  material ;  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of 
tUe  fact  represented,  but  that  there  was  a  representation 
true  or  false  made  to  her  Majesty,  on  which  she  might 
bfe    supposed  to  have  acted, 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 
^^^r.  Denman. — Did  you  know  any  thing  of  Bergami  before  the  Mar- 
9**'«^:Ghisiliari  recommended  him  lu  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

^^^cre  you  drsired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  inquiry  for 
•**cli  a  person  ?— I  was. 

-iDid  you  communicate  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  result  of  the  in* 
qcilry  you  had  made  of  the  marquis? — I  did  so. 

JHave  the  goodness  to  describe  what  it  ^as  that  you  communicated 
from  the  marquis  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual  engaged  ? — I 
told  her  Royal  Highness  that  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  had  a  person  that 
1^^  vrished  to  recommend  to  the  situation  of  courier,  and  that  he  could 
'^Commend  this  person  very  strongly,  having  known  his  family  some 
titTi€,;and  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  situation  Tor  him  ;  that  was  as  far 
'•**  X  recollect  what  I  sai(t  lo  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the  subject. 

iDid  you  state  any  thing  to  her  as  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
^*red,.in  which  he  was  engaged  ?— I  think  Marquis  Ghisiliari  told  me- 
t^at  he  hoped  the  man  might  remain  in  the  situation. 

Did  you  communicate,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  you 
are  now  stating  to  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes,  I  communicated  all 
tl^s\t  the  marquis  said  to  me  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Have  the  goodness  to  slate  what  the  marquis  said  as  to  the  probabi- 
Vityof  promotion? — He  said,  that  he  hoped  if  he  behaved  well  he 
Would  be  continued  in  the  family. 

Was  any  .tl)ing  said  about  advancement  or    promotion  ?— Yes ; 
Warquis  Ghisiliari  said,  that  he  hoped  he  might  remain  as  a  servant 
«u^  of  livery  in  the  house  when  hi'r  Royal  Highness  stopped  any  where. 
Did  he  stale  any  thing  as  to  what  he  knew  of  K«  ^'diuW^i  *  vv^  V\ivTv% 
^ore particular,  than  what  you  have  mentioned  ^-»—l  Olo  uqV  \ccO\^CV 
/Jf/hfice,]  X 
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that  he  said  any  thin^  particular,  except  that  he  had  known  him  a  great 
while,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  ot  u«e  to  all  of  them. 

Did  it  ever  happf  n  to  you  to  sec  the  marquis  and  Bergami  toge* 
ther?- Yes,  at  Milan  and  at  Piacenza. 

Did  you  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  marquis  treated  Bergami 
on  tnose  occasions  ? 

Tht  ^Soliiitor^General  objected  to  the  question. 

An^ong  the  recommendations  you  carried  to  her  Royal  Highness 
of  tile  persons  recommended  to  her  service,  did  you  mention  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  and  saluted  by  the  Marquis  Gbi« 
siliari? 

Tht  SoUcitor^General  objected  to  the  qnestion,  it  beings 
like  many  o(hers^  a  leading  one. 

Mr.  Denmnn  challenged  his  learned  friend  to  show 
that  he  had  put  any  leading  questions. 

T/te  Lord'Chanctllor  here  said,  that  the  proper  way  of 
putting  the  question  would  be  by  asking,  whether,  be- 
sides the  circumstances  of  the  recommendatioD,  be  had 
observed  any  thing  ri.uiicular  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
marquis  to  Berirnn>\. 

Wha»  recommit. Gallons  .-'^  jjou  mention  as  reasons  for  her  Royal 
Highness  receiving  thU  pn  ion  into  her  service? — Marquis  Ghisiliari 
told  me  he  had  ktiov;i)  him,  and  his  family  a  long  while,  that  he 
wished  to  b(/  of  use  to  lliem,  and  that  ho  was  particularly  interested 
about  him  also,  as  he  hdi]  seived  ^o\\m  ft'ciuls  of  his,  as  I  understood. 

You  went  to  Naples  with  her  Roy  a'  tiiglwiess  ? — I  did. 

On  your  approach  to  Naples,  wtie  >ou  met  by  anr  persons  at  some 
distance froin  that  city? — We  were  met  by  the  then  King  of  Naples, 
but  lirst  of  all  by  some  of  bis  officers. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you  took  refreshment  anj  where  on  the 
way  ? — We  slept  tl>ree  nights  on  the  road. 

At  what  time,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  enter  into  Naples? — Naples 
itself  we  entered  on  the  8ih  of  November,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dark. 

What  time  by  the  clock  would  that  be? — Half  past  six,  I  should  think. 

Did  you  go  that  night  to  any  house  that  had  been  taken  for  her 
Koyal  Higliness? — Immediately  on  our  entering  Naples^  we  drove  to 
the  house  that  had  been  taken  for  her. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  then  take  possession  of  it?— She  did  take 
possession  of  it. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any  thing  particular  about  the 
arrangement  of  that  house,  in  respect  of  its  convenience  for  the  party 
that  lirst  night  ? — It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  Sir  William  Gell  and 
myself  had  two  very  bad  rooms. 

Was  there  any  thing  generally  observed  about  the  want  of  accoin- 
modation  for  the  suite  ? — There  was  not  room  enough  for  the  whole 
suite  by  an^  means. 

Were  you  and  Sir  William  Gell  able  to  continue  in  the  same  housei, 
or  did  you  take  lodgings  elsewhere  the  following  day  ? — \\.  was  agreed 
we  should  take  lodgings  as  soon  as  ever  we  could  nnd  then),  and  we 
looked  tor  them  the  next  morning,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  persons  calling  on  her  Royal  High« 
eess  on  the  followiog  day  ?-f— The  KId^  and  Q,ueeu  of  Naples  called 
opoa  her* 
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Do  you  know  where  she  ilined  on  the  first  day  aficr  her  a-riva1  r— 
She  dined  at  court. 

Was  there  any  entertuinment  given  at  court  after  dnner  ? — Tuere 
vas  a  concert. 

Do  you  know  how  late  her  Royal  Highness  remained  at  tha  •  n cen  ? 
•-About  half  past  eleven  I  should  think. 

Did  you  leave  the  concert  wilh  lier  Uoyal  Highness? — Yes,  for  I 
was  in  waiting. 

On  the  evening  next  following  that;  that  was  the  second  entire  day 
of  her  Royal  Highness  Ijeing  at  Napiis,  d«)  you  remember  where  she 
passed  her  evening? — She  went  to  iht-  Opf^ra. 

Did  ^ou  go  with  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  Opera  ?— ^All  her  suite 
went  with  her. 

Did  any  other  persons  go  with  her  to  the  Opera  i — She  went  from 
her  own  house  to  the  palace,  and  from  the  palace  witii  a  1  the  court  and 
tlieir  retinue,  to  the  Opera. 

Do  you  remember  the  box  which  was  provided  for  her  at  the  Opera  f 
—She  sat  in  the  state-box  wilh  the  King  and  Queen. 

Was  there  any  illumination  in  the  house  that  night  ? — The  Theatre 
*as  entirely  illuminated.  ^ 

Did  you  return  partncularly  early  from  the  Opera  that  night,  or 
flow  ?— The  Opera  at  Naples  always  ends  very  late,  and  we  staid  till 
tteendofit. 

Cao  you  state  whether  it  ended  earlier  or  later  than  usual  on  that 
^^ening?-— I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later,  for  it  began  later. 
j^H^hat  is  the  usual  hour  at  which  the  Opera  may   be  said  to  end  at 
.^plcs?— It  varies,  because  it  begins  later  in  the  summer  than  in  the 

^    November  ? — It  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  dance  also. 

.    "  ave  you  any  recollection  of  the  lens^th  of  the  dance  on  that  even- 

'^t^. — Yes,  it  was  very  long  and  very  t.resome. 

.  "'-^  id  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  remain  till  the  whole  was  eu- 
t?*?^  concluded? — Till  the  curtain  dropped. 
^/-^Ci  you  remember  a  masked  ball  tliat  was  given  by  her  Royal 
""S^'^ness,  as  a  compliment  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples  ? — I  do' 

,  *-^c^you  remember  any  dress  that  her  Royal  Highness  wore  upon 
that  Evening? — I  remember  she  had  three  dresses  ;  tsvt)  of  them  I  re- 
coll  ^^^  perfecdy  well ;   the  other  I  do  not  remember  i»o  well,  because 

^S  ^  ^  **^    ^^  ^^^  ^"  instant. 
.  1/^^*11  you  mention  the  two  that  you  remember? — One  was  a  Turk- 
ish <lj^ss  I  think,  and  the  other  was  that  of  a  Neapolitan  Peasan?  ;'lhe 
r^  was  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I  was  told. 
*-^  id  you  see  that  dress  which  }ou  were  told  was  the  Genius  of 
^•J^tory  ? — I  saw  it  for  a  short  time. 
y[  pon  her  Royal  H  ighness  ?— Upon  her  Royal  Highness, 
^hat  night? — That  night. 

*^^  so  good  as  to  ''late  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress  was  in  the 
•wi^l  lest  degree  indecent  or  improper?  — I  iio  not  recollect  that  it  was 
*^*:M  indecent. 

Oo  you  recollect  particularly  as  to  the  breast  ? — I  think  it  was  a 
»5?  ®^  white  drapery  that  came  up  very  high,  as  far  as  1  remeniDt-r. 
^^oyou  remember  what  dress  it  was  that  her  Majesty  wore  before 
^  j)ut  on  that?^ — I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  but  1  ihnk  it  was  the 
^^rkish  dress ;  it  nuist  have  been  the  Turkish  dress,  because  tU^  lj«l 
**^  Wore  was  the  H^t^apoJitan  Peasant. 
As ^r  as  j'ou  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time,  >NOu\d\\.  ot  vjo\x\<^\\. 
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not  have  been  possible  to  have  put  on  (he  dress  of  the  historic  muse 
over  that  she  wore  as  a  Turkish  Peasant  ? — I  really  do  not  know,  be* 
cause  I  took  no  notice  of  the  Turkish  dress  much  ;  it  might  have  been 
put  over  some  part  of  it  cerlamly. 

Then,  according  to  your  recollection,  would  it  have  been  necessary 
that  the  dress  should  have  been  entirely  changed  when  her  Royaf 
Highness  shitted  from  that  of  a  Turkish  Peasant  to  that  of  the  historic 
muse? — Not  necessary  entirely. 

Bergami  was  engaged,  yon  say,  at  Milan? — ^Yes. 

Dia  he  attend  her  Royal  Highness  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  con- 
tinue in  her  service  during  her  residence  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  any  degrading 
familiarity  between  her  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
during  the  time  between  the  engagement  at  Milan,  and  the  departure 
of  her  Royal  Highness  f: cm  Naples  ?— Never. 

-    Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table  with  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami .?«— I  have. 

Has  that  happened  frequently  ? — ^Three  times. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  any  sort  of  im- 
propriety of  conduct  between  those  two  individuals  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ? — 1  have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a  person  of  vulgar  manners  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember  having  any  conversation  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness before  she  arrived  at  Naples,  upon  the  subject  of  William  Austin  ? 
^Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  it  was? — I  think  that  I  told  her 

Royal  Highness,  before  we  came  to  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well  that 

William  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  Royal  Highness'sroom, 

^  Did  you  state  any  reason  for  giving  that  advice?— I  said  that  tbe 

people  in  Italy  might  make  observations  upon  it. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  his  age  ? — Yes ;  I  said  he  was  of  an  age 
that  might  give  rise  to  those  observations. 

Of  what  age  was  he  then  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was. . 

Was  he  six  or  seven  ? — No. 

How  old  do  you  think  he  was? — ^Thirteen  or  fourteen,  according  to 
my  idea ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  age  he  was,  I  only  went  by  bis 
looks.  , 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Elighness  at  Naples  generally?-^ 
Whenever  she  had  company. 

Amongst  that  company,  did  you  ever  seethe  Baron  Ompteda? — ^Yes, 
very  often. 

On  those  frequent  occasions  when  you  have  seen  him  at  her  Royal 
Highness's  table,  do  you  recollect  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of 
', Theodore  Majochi  bad  any  opportunity  of  seeing  him? — Yes,    he 
must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  for  he  waited  at  table. 

Did  he  wait  habitually  at  table?  — Every  day  when  there  was 
company. 

On  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  did  you  attend  the  Queen  at 
Rome?-^I  came  to  Rome  very  soon  after  that  event,  and  I  waited 
upon  her  Majesty  the  fTay  after  mv  arrival. 

How  long  after  that  did  her  Majesty  leave  Rome  ? — I  think  she  left 
IRonie  the  day  after  I  was  with  her. 

Do  you  know,  with  reference  to  the  obtaining  of  a  pas"5port,  or  any 

other  official  proceeding,  by  what  style  and  title  her  Majesty  wa« 

called,  after  she  had  become  Queen  of  England  ?— I  understood  tha| 

fhe  passpqrt' 
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I%e  Solicitor^General. — What  Mr.  Craven  understood 

aboat  the  passport  could  not  be  admitted   as  evidence. 

If  it  was  requisite    that  the   contents  of  the    passport 

.    should  be  made  known  to  their  lordships^  it  must  be  hj 

*  the  production  of  the  passport  itself. 

Mr.  Denman.-^M.r,  Craven  had  not  spoke  of  under- 
standing the  passport.  He  said  he  understood  that  the 
passport,  &c.— — 

The  question  was  again  read  from  the  shorthand- 
writer's  notes. 

The  Lord'ChanccUor  was  of  opinion^  that  if  that  ques- 
tion meant  and  purported  to  be  one  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  passport^  it  would  not  do :  if  it  was  meant  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  style  and  title  application  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it,  it  would  do. 

jETr.DfTir/ieira,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  required  the 

wi  tness  not  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  passport,  but  to 

the  mode  of  application,  as  regarded  the  style  and  title. 

The   Lord-Chancellor . — You   are   applying   yourself, 

ihco,  not  to  its  contents,  but  only  as  to  the  application 

tti  8cle  for  it  ?— Clearly  not  to  the  contents  ? 

Mr,  Deriman. — No,  my  lord,  not  to  the  contents,  but 
^o    the  style  and  title  in  and  by  which  application  was 
f*^  sde,  to  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  give  her  Ma- 
jesty the  passport. 

By  what  style  and  title,  as  regarded  her  Majesty,  were  the  necessary 
~  ^orls  agreed  to  be  granted  ? 

The  Solicitor^General  repeating  his  objection,  Mr. 
snman  declared  that  he  would  not  once  again  press 
^««  question;  it  might  be  erased,  if  the  learned  counsel 
{^leased,  from  the  minutes  of  the  evidence. 

^as  the  Baron  Reden,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  at  Rome  at  that 
*^  »Tie? — ^He  was. 

Is  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari  now  alive  ? — No,  he  is  dead. 
Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor' General. — Do  you  recollect  wiiere 
J*^at  conversation  took  place  al)oui  William  Austin  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
*^<2t  the  place,  but  it  must  have  t>een  soon  after  we  left  Brunswick.    - 
AVere  you  rightly  understood  that  that  was  the  recomiuendalion  you 
S^ve  to  her  Royal  Highness  with  reference  to  Italy? — It  was. 

Then  that  was  a  recommendation  that  was   prospective  on  your 
part? — It  was  so. 

You  have  mentioned  that  yon  saw  the  Countess  Oldi  once  ;  will  you 
"ave  tije  goodness  to  mention  where  that  was  ?— It  was  at  Pesaro. 
Did  you  dine  at  Pesaro  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  did  so. 
And  \ou  saw  her  at  dinner? — I  saw  her  at  dinner. 
You  have  mentioned  that  you  dined  at  tl;e  same  table  with  Bergami 
three  nmes  ;  have  the  goodness  to  mention  when  that  was,  and  viUev^ 
the  fir>t  ? — ^The  first  tijne  was  at  Pesaro ;  that  was  supper,  rvoV  (V\Y\tvw. 

Were  tbeoth'er  occasions  also  at  Pesaro? — ^Oae  vias  all^csaxo.^a^ 
^Mst  was  at  Rome, 
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Was  that  at  Rome  upon  lier  Majesty's  way  to  this  country  ?— It  wai 
the  (lay  before  she  left  Rome  for  this  country. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Majesiy  ?— No. 

You  parted  with  lier  at  Ronu  ? — I  did. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  at  the  masked  ball  at  Naples  yoii 
took  no  particular  notice  of  the  tjiird  dress,  tlu*  dress  of  the  Genius  of 
History  ?-*That  was  tire  second  dress;  I  saw  it  for  so  short  a  time  I 
bad  not  time  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  at  that  ball  ?-— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did, 
but  all  the  servants  were  there. 

Did  you  go  up  into  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ?— No. 

No  part  of  the  evening? — No  part  of  the  evening. 

You  have  been  asked  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  off  the  whole  of  the  first  dress  for  the  purpose  of  puttuig  t>n  the 
second  ;  whether  it  was  or  was  not  taken  off,  can  you  say  or  not  ?— - 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  taken  off,  or  whether  it  was  nof. 

Did  you  and  Sir  William  Cell  live  out  of  the  house  during  the  wbol^ 
of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  except  the  first  day  ? — We  were  in 
the  house  for,  I  think,  two  nights  ;  we  slept  then-. 

The  rest  of  the  time  you  lived  out  ot  the  house  ?— Entirely  ;  we 
dined  in  the  house. 

Did  you  not  usually  come  to  the  house  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
dining? — We  took  onr  waitings  by  turn,  and  the  person  who  was  in 
waiting  was  in  the  house  all  d.  y  long. 

Where  was  the  room  in  uhic  h  you  waited,  in  reference  to  her  Royal 
Highnesses  apartment  ?— -It  .was  in  tiie  end  room  oi  the  front  suite  of 
rooms,  and  there  were  two  rooms  between  that  and  hei  Royal  High* 
ness*s  bed-chamber. 

You  have  said  something  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  on  th^ 
first  night  of  your  arrival  at  Naples;  cio  you  \ourselt  personally  know 
what  that  disposition  was  ? — I  only  know  with  regard  to  my  own  roomft 
and  those  of  her  iady  in  waiting. 

Was  there  no  circumstance  that  led  you  to  know  in  what  room  Ber- 
gami slept  the  first  night  ? — No. 

Or  what  room  was  appropriated  for  him  the  first  night  o^  your  ar* 
,  rival  at  Naples? — No,  1  beard  nothing  mentioned  about  it. 

Did  you  ever,  either  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  or  to  any  other 
person,  slate  that  you  had  made  a  representation  to  her  R'>yal  Highness 
as  to  what  had  been  observed  with  respect  to  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden  at  I  ached  to  the  house  at  Naples?— 
I  did  so  ;  I  did  not  mention  it  to  Lady  Charlotte  Linfsay,  but  I  men- 
tioned it  to  a  person  at  Naples;  I  mentioned  that  I  had  spoken  to  her 
Royal  Highness  about  it ;  it  was  with  regard  to  what  I  had  observed. 

What  you  had  seen  ? — Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  then  to  state  what  it  was  that  you  saw,  and  what  you 
represented  ? — I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  walking  in  the  garden,and  Ber* 
garni  was  near,  he  was  vi^aiking  also  in  the  garden  ;  I  knew  there  was  a 
spy  at  that  time  at  Naples;  I  had  had  information  of  it  from  England  ; 
that  being  the  case,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  her  Royal  Higti- 
liess  with  regard  to  any  outward  appearances  that  might  be  miscon* 
strued. 

When  you  say  you  had  information  from  England,  was  that  by 
letter  ?— It  was  by  letter. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  garden  except  her  Royal  Highness  and 
bergami  at  the  time  io  which  you  allude  ?— She  said  there  was, 
J>id yoQ  see  any  other  person  ?— No,  bectLU^  ^Yv^nn^W.^^  oti  ^^^^ 
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Df  terrace,  which  was  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the^arden;  there 
might  have  been  other  persons  whom  \  did  not  see. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  terrace  was  near  to  the  small  cabinet 
that  was  contiguous  to  the  room  of  Bercami  ? — I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never 
was  in  the  garden,  or  in  2it\y  part  of  the  house. 

Where  was  the  spot  from  wiience  you  saw  her  Koyal  Highness?— 
From  the  terrace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  near  the  lady  in 
waiting's  apartment. 

What  apartment  was  that,  was  it  the  apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes?— It  was  so. 

Was  that  terrace  on  the  same  elevation  as  the  terrace  on  which  her 
Royal  Highness  was  walking  ? — No,  it  was  higlier. 

When  you  say  it  was  higher,  do  you  mean  that  the  terrace  near  the 
smartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  higher  than'  the  other  ? — I 
think  so. 

Where  was  Bergami,  on  the  terrace? — He  was  on  (he  same  level 
with  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  far  was  her  Royal  Highness  from  the  corner  of  the  iHiilding 
'  which  terminates  that  terrace  ? — She  was  walking  along  the  place. 

How  long  did  you  see  her  there  ? — Only  from  one  end  of  the  ter- 
race to  the  other,  as  she  walked  up. 

During  that  time  you  saw  no  other  person  but  Bergami  ? — I  could 
•ee  no  other  person  but  Bergami  during  that  time. 

Was  that  the  only  time  thai  you  ever  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  in  the  garden  together  ? — ^Thc  only  time. 

ifow  long  was  hat  after  your  first  arrival  at  Naples,  as  nearly  as  yoo 
can  recollect  ? — Not  very  long,  for  they  were  doing  some  alteration^ 
|n  the  garden. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  whether  it  was  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
O*"  a  moBth  ? — I  really  cannot  say  exactly  how  soon  it  was. 
Was  it  a  fortnight  or  tnree  weeks  ? — I  should  say  more  than  a  fortnight. 
•And  less  than  a  month  ? — It  mi^lU  be  a  month. 
.    I^id  her  Royal  Highness  tell  you  who  that  other  person  was  that  was 
"*  the  garden  ? — She  said  there  were  workmen  in  the  garden. 

-Her  Royal  Highness  did  not  tell  you  there  was  any  other  person  in 
JJ^*"  company  in  the  garden  ? — No,  she  said  she  had  taken  Bergami  in 
*"^re  to  speak  to  the  workmen. 

^hen  you  <aw  lier  Royal  Highness  there,  however,  she  was  walking 
^^•tJie  terrace  ? — She  was. 

^nd  Bergami  was  also  on  the  terrace  ? — He  was  walking  also. 
*n  the  same  direction  as  her  Royal  Highness?— Yes. 
jVhat  was  the  business  about  which  the  workmen  were  employed? 
^"***never  was  in  the  garden,  but  I  understood— 

*^o  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — Transplanting  trees* 
^   jjo  you  know  whether  there  were,  in  point  of  fact,  any  workmen? 
^^  »  es,  I  know  there  have  been  workmen  employed  in  the  garden. 
^   «fl^l  the  tune  when  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walk- 
**E»    did  vou  see  any  vorkmen  in  the  garden  ? — No,  I  did  tu 


you  see  any  vorkmen  in  the  garden  ? — No,  I  did  not, 

^roni  that  terrace  which  is  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
■"^^ly  Elizabeth  Forbes,  had  you  not  an  extensive  view  of  the  garden? 

^o  you  not  see  from  thajk  terrace  to  the  extremity  of  the  building  ? 
"***  *  he  house  ? 

.    And  the  garden  in  front  of  j'ou  ?— The  garden  is  not  iu  ftottt  ^i  VV.t; 
«ouse,  the  gzrdea  is  only  at  one  end  of  the  house. 
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The  gai-den  is  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  you  were  standing  ^m 
The  garden  was  in  front>  but  there  was  a  terrace  that  was  highter  than, 
the  rest  of  the  garden,  and  that  was  the  terrace  on  which  her  Royal' 
Highness  was  walking. 

Then,  if  there  were  any  workmen,  they  were  down  below  ?— Yes, 

But  you,  in  point  of  fact,  saw  none  ? — I  saw  none. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  garden  yourself? — Never. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  wliether  any  workmen  weire 
employed  there  ? — I  heard  so. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  never  saw  any. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness  quitted  Naples  did  you  leave 
her  service  ? — I  did  not  leave  it  till  she  quitted  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  a  short  time  before  that  Bergami  coming  into 
the  room  where  you  and  Sir  William  Grell  were? — He  came  in  veiy 
often  when  we  were  in  waiting. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  in,  not  in  his  dress  of  courier^  but  in 
a  black  dress  ? — He  never  wore  his  dress  of  courier  after  coming  to 
Naples. 

Do  you  remeniber  his  coming  at  any  time  into  the  room  in  which 
you  and  Sir  William  Gell  were,  and  taking  a  chair? — Never. 

No  such  thing  ever  happened  in  your  presence?— Not  in  my 
presence. 

Of  course  you  have  never  slated  such  a  thing  ? — Certainly  not. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  ? — ^Very  often. 

With  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Whenever  I  was  in  waiting  and  she 
nvent  to  the  Opera,  I  attended  her,  and  sometimes  when  I  was  not  in 
waiting. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  theatre  San  Carlos  when  her  Royal  Highnev 
was  there,  and  you  were  not  of  her  party  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  there  ever  at  a  masquerade  when  she  was  there  masked^ 
when  you  were  not  of  her  party  ? — I  never  was  there  when  she  was  at 
a  masquerade;  I  never  was  af^  masquerade  but  once  while  she  was 
at  Naples;  I  understood  the  first  question  to  refer  to  San  Carlos  with 
regard  to  the  Opera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  you  were  at  Naples,  fiergami  acted  in 
the  capacity  merely  of  courier? — No. 

And  waited  at  table  ? — He  waited  at  table  Ivery  day. 

How  many  other  couriers  were  there  at  that  tune  ? — ^There  were  no 
others. 

What  was  Hieronimus?— He  was  courier  while  we  were  travelling, 
but  he  was  considered  as  page  I  believe  when  we  were  not  travelling. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Lord  Erskine, — ^At  th"e  masked  ball  where  you  were  present,  you 
have  said  that  you  did  not  particularly  notice  one  of  the  dresses  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  describe  it ;  if  that  dress,  or  any 
dress  that  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  in,  had  been  gro^^sly  immodest 
or  indecent,  must  you  have  observed  it? — I  must  have  observed  it. 

Did  you  observe  any  dress  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon  that  occa* 
sion  immodest  or  indecent  ? — No,  not  one. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — ^Was  the  advice  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawing of  William  Austin  from  her  Royal  Highness's  chamber  fol- 
lowed or  not  ? — I  understood  it  to  be  followed;  I  never  was  in  her 
Royal  Higl)ness*s  room  to  see  whether  the  beds  were  there, 
•  ^  Peer. —You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  it 
WB%  folJowed  or  not  r  -I  know  at  one  place  on  the  road  it  was. 
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Where  wu  that  ?«-That  was  in  Germany  before  we  reached  rtaty. 
&r/  C^rosvcnor, — Did  you  consider  the  manners  of  Bergami  as  su« 
perior  to  those  of  an  ordinary  courier  ? — ^Yes. 

The  ilarl  of  Darnlcy . — Have  you  any  knowI(;dge  with  regard  t<> 
the  passport  granted  to  her  Majesty  at  Rome  ;.  didyou  ever  seethe 
passport  ? — I  saw  the  passport,  but  I  did  not  read  it. 

A  Peer, — In  reference  to  the  opinion  you  gave  her  Royal  Highnesi 
with  respect  to  William  Austin^  did  it  proceed  from  yourself,  or  was 
itiD  consequence  of  your  opinion  and  advice  being  asked  by  her  KoyaL 
Hwhness  ?— It  was  from  myself. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  terrace,  walking 
near  Bergami ;  didf  you  observe,  they  being  near  each  other.  Whether 
they  touched  each  other  ? — I  did  not  observe  that  they  touched  each 
other. 

Did  it  6ccur  to  you  that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Princess  was  walking  with  fiergami  in  the  garden  at  Naples  ^ 
—Not  the  least. 

Lord  EllenborOugh. — Were  his  manners  apparently  those  of  a  gen- 
tkmao  ?— They  were  above  the  situation  of  a  courier ;  they  were  not 
10  servile  and  fawning  as  those  of  the  Italian  servants  in  general. 

Were  the  manners  of  Bergami  those  of  a  gentleman  ? — Since  I  have 
leen  him  in  that  capacity  they  were ;  before  that  I  had  very  little  op- 
portunity of  knowing. 

The  Earl  of  JLiverpool — Independently  of  the  letter  you  received 
Drooi  England  respecting  her  Royal  Highnesii's  motions  being  watched, 
what  other  reason  had  you  for  giving  her  a  hint  respecting  walking 
with  Bergami  in  the  garden  i — I  had  no  other  reason. 

Would  you  have  given  her  the  same  hint  with  respect  to  any  other 
servant,  she  had  been  walking  with  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

A  /*eer.— Could  you  discover  from  Bergami's  manners  and  -appear- 
ance  that  he  had  been  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation  ? — No. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughvwre. — You  have  mentioned  just  now,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Question  put,  as  to  the  manners  of  Bergami,  that  you  did  not 
make  any  observation  upon  those  manners  till  lie  became  a  gentleman, 
but  that  from  his  becoming  a  gentleman,  you  did  not  see  any  ihing 
inconsistent  in  those  manners ;  what  was  the  period  at  which  he  ceased 
to  be  a  servant,  and  begun  to  be  a  gentleman?— I  do  not  know  what 
theperiod  was,  for  I  was  not  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

To  what  period  then  was  it  you  directed  ypur  answer  when  you 
said  you  did  not  make  any  observation  upon  his  manners  till  a  parti- 
cular period,  which  was  when  l)e  begun  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  what  was 
that  period  to  which  you  referred  ? — It  was  the  first  tmie  I  saw  him 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  situation  of  chamberlain. 

When  was  that  ? — It  was  a  year  ago,  rather  more. 

He  had  not  begun  to  be  a  gentleman  when  he  was  walking  on  the 
terrace? — No, 

Vou  did  not  consider  him  then  to  have  begun  to  be  a  gentleman 
whilst  you  continued  with  her  Royal  Higliness? — No,  for  lie  bet  otf  as 
courier  from  Naples  when  she  went. 

All  you  speak  to,  with  respect  to  Bergami  is,  when  he  was  in  his  first 
capacity,  naoicly,  that  of  a  courier  or  servant,  ^nd  not  his  second  ca- 
P^ity,  that  of  a  gentleman  ? — I  have  spoken  to  both  times. 

The  question  refers  to  your  continuance  with  the  Qupen  ?— While 
I  was  with  the  Queen  at  Naples,  he  was  considered  as  a  servant,  au4 
waited  at  table. 

JitfgiiceJ]  fi  ^ 


When  was  the  change  in  his  circumftahces  and  iittiatidny  the  cdm- 
mencement  of  his  being  a  gentleman  ? — I  do  not  know  the  ptec\&  time } 
I  did  not  fee  her  Royal  Highnefs  afterwai*ds  for  four  years. 

Earl  Batburfi. -^Yoix  have  ftated  that  vou  fupped  with  the  Coimteft  of 
Oldi  at  Pefaro  wiih  her  Royal  Hiffhneis  |  were  there  any  other  ladies  at 
fupper  at  that  time?— Countefs  Oldi  I  dined  with  at  PefaToj  there  wal 
another  hdy,  an  Italian  lady,  whcfe  name  I  do  not  know. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  fupper  ?— At  the  fupper  Countefs  Oldi 
was  not. 

What  company  was  there  at  the  fupper  at  Pefaro? — ^Merely  her  Roysd 
Hi^nefs^s  attendants. 

Were  there  any  ladies  ?-*There  was  that  fame  lady  I  £iw  afterwards^ 
whofe  name  I  did  not  know. 

Was  ihe  ao  attendant  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — I  did  not  ask }  flit 
appeared  to  be  ftaying  in  the  houfe. 

Were  fhcre  any  other  ladies  ? — I  did  not  fee  any  other  ladies. 

Lord  Erskim* — ^You  are  underllood  to  have  faid,  that  while  Bei^gami 
was  in  the  fituation  of  a  courier,  you  did  not  particularly  attend  fo  hb 
manners ;  but  fliat  when  you  afterwards  faw  him,  when  he  was  promoced, 
you  faw  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  manners  incbnfistent  with  thofb  of  ft 
gentleman? — ^Nothing at  all. 

A  P/^r.— In  the  journey  in  which  yoti  accompanied  the  Princeft  ^ 
Wales  to  Naples,  in  tbe  ordinary  airangement  of  the  rooms,  were  t!i^ 
ladies  or  the  gentlemen  placed  neareft  her  Royal  Highnefs  N^The  gentk- 
men  were  not  placed  near  her  Royal  Htghnefs>  but  there  were  always  tbam 
men  near  her  apartment  to  guard  her. 

Do  you  know  who  thofe  men  were  that  generally  guarded  her  ?— It  was 
ibme  or  the  fervants,  Hieronimus  fometimes. 

Can  you  name  any  others  > — It  was  the  uppei*  icrvants,  Mr.  Sicard 
might  ibmetimes,  for  aught  I  know,  but  I  did  not  pay  particular  attei^* 
tion  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale, — l^o  you  recone£l  the  date  at  which  you  went 
to  Pefaro  ?— Within  a  fevy  days. 

What  was  the  year  and  the  month  ?— ^[t  was  the  laft  year. 

In  what  month  ? — I  went  to  Pefaro  in  my  way  to  England,  and  in  mj 
way  back  from  England ;  it  was  on  my  road. 

when  you  fiift  ^w  Bergami  on  that  occaiion,  were  you  introduced  fp 
Bergami  ? — No,  Bergami  came  to  me  with  a  meflage  from  her  Royal 
Highneis  at  the  inn  where  I^was. 

Did  any  body  come  along  with  Bergami  ?— William  Auftin  came. 

On  that  occanon,  did  Bergami  in  the  room  take  any  notice  of  your  ibr- 
vant  ?— -I  do  not  know  whether  my  fcirant  was  in  the  room  or  not  when 
be  came  in. 

Were  you  drelTed  when  Bergami  came  into  the  room  ?— Ve?,  for  it  wat 
after  dinner. 

And  you  did  not  on  that  occadon  fee  Bergami  fpeaking  to  your  fer- 
vant  ? — I  cannot  recoiled):  whether  he  did  or  not  j  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther my  fervant  was  in  the  room  or  not. 

Was  it  that  night  jou  fupped  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — It  was  the 
fame. 

What  was  the  company  at  fupper  ? — I  do  not  know  their  names  $  I 
think  Colonel  Vaifali  was  there;  they  were  ail  unknown  to  me  except 
William  Auftin. 

Were  you  with  her  Royal  HighneA  for  a  confiderable  time  before  fupper 
that  night  ?  ^  Two  or  thxee  lioui  s. 
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X3id  her  Royal  Highnefs  (ay  any  thing  to  you  about  thi  company  that 
Lf(  to  be  at  fupper  that  night  ?— -Not  a  word. 
JDo  you  reinember  any  iinging  at  fupper  that  night  ? — Th.  t  lady  I 
Sientioned  Tung,  but  it  was  not  at  fupper. 

"Wlieii  did  that  lady  fing  ? — She  fat  down  at  the  piano- forte  and  fung 
jl  fonfffJ)^  defire  of  her  Royal  Hiebnefs. 

'   •X^ld  you  ask  her  Royal  Highnels  who  that  laciy  was  ? — No,  I  did  not ; 
1  do  not  know  her  name  to  this  day. 

X>o  you  know  whether  (he  was  of  any  profefHon  ?— t  do  not  know  ; 
%  dio  not  know  who  flie  was. 

Sefore  you  firfl   got  the  recommendation  from  the  chamberlain  of 
Scrgamii  did  you  fee  him  in  attendance  about  the  inn  at  Milan  } — No. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  whom  he  had  jferved  antecedently  ?— *A5r* 
Sicard  was  delired  to  make  all  the  inquiriet  rtfp?£Ung  bis  charaaer,  after 
ttie  ^'ft  irecoinmendation  by  the  chamberlain. 

I>o  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  inquiry  was  made  of 
flK  peHbn  whom  he  had  prerioudy  ferred,  relative  to  his  chtracter  7—1 
do  loot  know  any  thing  on  tlie  fubject. 

You  have  faid,  that  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  firft  night  it  was 

fp«e^  you  (hould  go  into  lodgings  the  next  day,  with  whom  was  it 

apced? — With  her  Royal  Highnefs;  we  came  and  told  her  our  rooms 

mn  fi>  bad,  we  muft  either  have  othtr  rooms  or  iind  lodgings  out  of  the 

ioD&  t  there  was  an  upper  floor  in  the  houfe ;  I  underftood  tlie  gentle* 

in  who  lived  in  it  was  afked  to  give  it  up ;  he  could  not  give  it  up* 

mi  thertfore  we  went  into  lodgings.     We  did  not  go  into  lodgings  thi 

Mit  day,  we  could  not  find  them  lor  a  day  or  two. 

Were  you  the  p'rfon  who  vwnt  to  ask  for  the  paffports  for  her  Majt  fty 
lit  Rome  ? — No,  I  was  not ;  the  paflports  werealked  for  before  I  came  to 
Rome. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  perfon  who  was  fent  for  the  paffports  ? — t 
do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  was  iVlr.  Dodwell. 

^i  Earl  of  Belm^re.^^Yon  had  known  Bergami  in  the  iltuation  of 
courier  te  her  Majefty  ?— Yes. 

Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the  (itu9tion  of  chamberlain  ?— So  I 
Ward;  it  was  not  while  I  was  in  waiting  on  the  Queen. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  further  rewards  have  been  conferred  upon 
Bttgami  by  her  Majefty  the  Queen  ?— I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have 
fcewd  from  general  report. 

Urd  Combermere,''^Wz%  Bergami  walking  behind  her  Royal  Highnefs 
on  the  terrace  or  how  ?— He  was  walking  a  little  way  behind  her. 
As  lervants  ufually  do  behind  their  miftrefles  ? — Yes. 
What  impropriety  did  you  conceive  there  could  be  ia  that  ? — I  did  not 
•  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety. 

Why  then  did  you  give  that  advice  to  her  Royal  Highnefs,  if  you 

.    conceived,  as  you  have  now  stated,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Bergami 

^king  behind  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — Becaufe  I  underitpod  there  was  fc 

perfon  fent  as  a  fpy  upon  the  Princefs,  and  he  might  put  that  dOvm  as  an 

unpropriety,  though  I  did  not  think  fo  myfelf. 

Can  you  ftate  who  was  the  perfon  fo  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  fpy  ? — Tl^ 
letter  did  not  contain  the  perfon's  name,  but  I  was  told  afterwards  who  j^- 
v^  by  a  gentleman  at  Naples.  •* 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
Sir  William  Gell  was  then  called  in,  and  .having; 
be€iQ  sworn,  was  exaaiined  by  Mr.  Williamt* 
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JBefore  his  examination  commenced,  Mr.  Willidmi 
upplied  to  their  lordships  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
chair  for  Sir  William,  as  he  was  indisposed.. 
.  The  Lord-'ChanceUor.  —  My  lords,  I  understand  Siif 
William  Gell  has  got  the  gout  ;  he  is  most  certainlj, 
therefore,  I  hope  entitled  to  a  chair. 

You  arc  chamberlain  of  her  Maj^y  the  Qj»een  ?— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  fervice  ofner  Majesty  ? — ^From  about 
a  month  before  her  Majefty  went  abroad. 

Did  you  accompany  her  abroad  ?— *I  did* 

To  Bri>niwick  ? — Vss. 

And  tiiei.ce  into  Italy? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  courier  being  difcharged  when  you  arrived  in  Italy  I 
,^1  do. 

Where  was  that  ?-<-I  believe  he  was  difcharged  at  Florence  $  but  it  was 
agreed  he  ihouUi  be  dilchargtd  when  we  were  at  Milan. 

Did  you  make  any  application  to  any  perfon  for  another  to  fucceed  him  ? 
I  forget  whether  I  made  an 'application,  or  whether  the  Marquis  Ghifiliart 
came  and  offered  a  perfon  to  \is. 

Had  you  a  communication  with  the  Marquis  Ghtsiliari  upon  the  fub- 
ject? — I  had.  ' 

Did  you  communicate  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  what  was  communicated 
by  the  mai'quis  upon  the  fubject  of  the  perfon  he  recommended  ? — ^I  be* 
lieve  I  did,  molt  likely  I  did. 

Who  was  in  fact  recommended  ? — A  perfon  of  the  name  of  Bergami. 

What  recommendation  did  the  marquis  give  of  Bergami? —He  said 
be  had  known  his  family. 

Did  you  communicate  this  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?•— I  believe  Co.. 

A  Peer ^-^ Art  you  certain  of  it  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Mr,  WiUiams* — Were  you  employed  by  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  die 
time  to  make  inquiries  of  the  marquis  on  the  fubje£l  ?  —  Oh  certainly. 

Upon  recollection,  did  you  or  did  you  not  report  to  the  Q^een,  the  Prin* 
tth  then,  the  account  you  had  received  from  the  marquis  of  this  perfon  I 
—As  far  as  to  fay  that  he  was  a  proper  perfon. 

Are  you  tQ  be  underflood  that  you  mentioned  to  her  Royal  Highneft 
the  recommendation  given  by  the  marquis?— Mentioning,  I  cannot  fay 
but  in  copveriation,  what  had  pafied  in  qonverfation,  but  not  as  a  decided 
cmbafly  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  upon  the  fubject. 

In  converfation  m  any  manner  did  you  mention  to  her  Royal  Highnefs 
what  had  been  reoorted  refpecting  Bergami  by  the  marquis  ? — The  con- 
Terfation  pafftd  when  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  in  the  room,  and  fhe  muft 
bave  heard  it. 

The  niarqnis,  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  yoii  were  in  the  room  toge-* 
tber  / — The  marquis  mentioned  it  very  often. 

Did  the  marquis  ever  mention  the  fubject  of  Bergami,  and  the  recom* 
jhendationof  him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Princefs  ? — Ceitainly. 

Upon  thofe  occafions,  or  any  of  them,  when  her  Royal  Highnefs  was 
-^fent,  what  recommendation  of  Bergami  did  the  marquis  give  ? — Hf 
iaid  he  had  known  his  family,  that  it  had  fallen  into  diftrtfs  from  the  cir* 
cumflances  which  attended  the  French  Revolution ;  that  as  to  the  inaq 
liim'eif,  l>e  could  anfwer  for  him  being  perfectly  honourable,  honeft,  axkl 
truflworfhy,  on  every  occafion  on  which  he  might  be  empl6yed. 

^an  you  recQlkct  whether  he  ftated  any  thing  more  in  the  recomi^iieiiY 
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Men  of  Bergami,  in  the  prcftnce  of  ber  Royal  Highnefs  ? — He  ftated 
tbt  he  was  above  the  office  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he 
hojMed,  if  he  behaved  well  in  the  family,  as  he  had  no  doubt  he  would,  he 
mn\d  be  gradually  advanced. 

Did  you  ever  fee  the  Marquis  Ghifiliari  and  Bergamt  together,  either 
is  the  fame  room  or  meeting  by  accident  in   the  ftreet  ?— I  remember 
when  we  quitted  the  Maniuift  Ghifiliari  at  the  Piacenza,  being  myfelf 
limdy  in  the  carriage,  that  I  law  the  Marquis  Ghifiliari  take  leave  of 
Bergami. 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  this  question  as  irregular. 
He  could  nol  consent  to  the  witness  stating  any  thing 
Id  this  way  as  matter  of  opinion. 

'Mr.  Danman  rose  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  before  he  entered  into  his  argument 

Earl  jBaMtirs^  suggested,  that  Sir  William  Gell  should 
not  be  present  while  counsel  made  any  comment  upon 
tfaeansvrer  he  was  about  to  give. 

Sir  William  Gell  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Denman  contended  for  the  propriety  of  the  ques- 
tion just  put.  He  said  it  lay  upon  her  Majesty's  counsel 
to  show  that  Bergami  was  not  a  person  of  th»t  low  and 
despicable  rank  which  the  other  side  attempted  to  show. 
It  was  surely  evidence  of  bis  situation  in  life,  to  show 
in  what  view  it  was  held  by  a  marquis  who  was  the 
chamberlain  and  representative  in  Italy  of  the  Austrian 
gOTernment.  Looking  therefore  at  this  question,  not 
according  to  the  little  technicalities  of  law,  but  as  a 
great  and  leading  and  necessary  question  in  behalf  of 
fier  Majesty,  he  must  say,  that  if  it  were  not  allowed  to 
be  put,  the  greatest  mjustice  would  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  Williams  then  contended,  that,  in  point  of  strict 
law,  comparatively  unimportant  as  was  that  considera- 
tion, be  was  strictly  regular  in  putting  the  particular 
question.  Suppose  he  had  stood  a  mute  behind  the 
table  of  any  noble  lord  who  heard  him,  and  that  on  a 
future  occasion  he  was  seen  treated  by  the  con- 
descending familiarity  of  another  peer  as  'an  equal, 
would  it  not  be  competent  for  him  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence of  any  body  who  had  seen  the  familiarity  dis- 
Jplayed,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  any  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  previous  circumstance? 

The  Lord' Chancellor  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner of  any  body  was  not  evidence^  but  if  any  act  was 
/  seen  done  by  the  parties^  then  the  act  might  be  made 
(evidence. 
.  7%e  Earl  of  Liverpool  remarkedi  that  one  oC  xb^\\idv« 
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Titluals  alluded  to  wasdead^  and  could  not  of  count  he 
called  to  speak  to  any  part  oF  the  transaction. 

Sir  William  Gell  was  again  called  iu^  and  bis  exami* 
nation  resumed. 

Be  pleaied  to  ilate  to  their  brdfhips  in  what  manner  the  Marquis  Ghifi<r' 
Itari  conducied  himself  tow^ds  Bergami  when  he  took  leaf  e  of  him  ^'^ 
jj^ex^ami  was,  I  believe,  about  to  moant  his  horfe ;  the  Marqnjs  Qhififiasi 
being  in  his  imifonn  as  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Auftria,  uA 
with  his  key  as  chamberlain,  denoting  what  was  nis  employment  «t-tiie 
momerit,  took  Bergktni  round  the  neclc  in  the  sti'eet,  and  kiffiad  him  twic^ 
before  all  the  people;  which  we  obrei*ved,  as  it  was  a  lingular  thing 
when  people  were  juft  come  out  of  England,  though  a  common  ^uftom  Uk 
that  country. 

Wlien  you  fay  the  common  cuftom  in  that  country,  is  it  the  ooiximmi 
cuftom  between  equals  and  gentlemen? — 'Between  equals,  and  j^hapK 
not  otherwife. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  is  it  not  the  custom  ?-^it  is  the  comimin 
cuftom  among  gentlemen. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princefs  of  Wales  and  her  Aiite  arriritig  nearly 
at  Naples,  approaching  Naples  ? — Certainly. 

Was  (he  met  by  the  then  Khig  Joachim  ?— At  Averfa. 

That  is  a  fmall  diilance  from  Naples  ? — About  fix  miles* 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  houfe  to  which  her  Royal  IQghnfift 
went  at  Naples  was  Aidicient  for  her  and  her  faite  ?— -It  was  not  fumcieni 
for  the  fuite,  though  it  was  a  very  good  houfe. 

Was  there  room  enough  for  them  there  ?  — There  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  called  upon  by  tli^ 
Queen  of  Naples  the  following  morning  ? — I  believe  flie  was. 

Do  you  remember  how  her  Royal  Highnefs  difpofed  of  that  eveoni|^ 
afrer  the  call  from  the  Queen  of  Naples  ?— I  remember  very  well,  becaute 
J  attended  her  myielf ;  her  Royal  Highnei*s  was  invited  by  the  Qtieen  <if 
Naples  to  a  concert  in  the  palace. 

Do  you  remember  how  late  her  Royal  Highnels  remained  at  the  tOB.* 
cert  ?•— I  fhould  think  between  half  paft  eleven  and  twelve  was  the  tim^ 
when  (lie  quitted  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  with  refpe6l  to  the  date  of  the  Queen  at 
that  time,  at  the  concert  ? — No,  nothing  particular.  "  ~ 

As  to  her  being  tired  ? — Tired,  exceedingly  tired  and  annoyed  widi  IIm. 
length  of  the  concert  5  it  was  a  very  long  concert,  and  very  tedious. 

On  the  following  evening  do  you  know  where  the  Queen  went  ?— I  do^ 
becaufe  I  was  in  waiting. 

Where  to? — To  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos  in  flate. 

What  company  was  there  in  particular  ? — I  remember  every  body  thatj 
was  there ;  it  was  in  the  date  box  of  the  theatre,  which  wa^  fplendidly  i)<^ 
luminated  for  the  Princefs  of  Wales;  the  company  was  the  King  and 
Qgeen  of  Naples  and  the  Princefs  of  Wales. 

What  was  the  entertainment  ? — Ic  was  the  Opera  of  Medea,  and  the 
Ballet  I  remember  alio. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  remain  ? — ^I  remember  very  well,  be-^ 
cauie  I  was  very  lame,  and  had  to  ftand  behind  her  Royal  Hiehnefs.  tfar 
whole  night,  and  it  muft  have  been  at  lead  twelve,  if  not  half  paS  twelve. . 

Do  you  remember  the  manner  in  which  her  Royal  Highnefs  went  back 
from  the  Opera  ? — In  the  ufual  manner,  in  her  own  carriage  in  ftate,  attended 
by  mjStlf  and  thoft  of  the  faoulbfaoki  ofualiy  employed  on  thofe  occafionH 
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Wm  tbm  not  ft  nnini  nearlir  attached  to  the  houfe  in  which  her  Royal 
S^uiers  redded  at  Naples  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  alteration  in  thst  garden ^  either 
b  tnal'pkuiting  trees  or  improvements  ? — The  garden  had  been  cleaned 
«p  and  the  trees  nailed  againft  ihe  wall ;  they  were  in  a  confuftd  Itate^ 
Ipbg  over  tht  paths,  which  it  cuftcmiary  in  that  country. 

For  what  jNirpoTe  had  there  been  workmen  in  that  garden  ^— I  faw 
woiiuncii  imiling  up  trees  that  bad  fallen  from  the  walls  over  the  paths. 

Yott  &W  that  yourTelf  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Bow  ibon  was  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princefs  at  Naples  that  you 
IMoUict  the  workmen  being  in  the  garden  ?— That  I  really  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  remember  an  entertainment  bdng  given  by  her  Royal  HighneA 
to  Joachim  the  King  ? — ^Exceedin^y  well. 

Were  you  prefent  ?— I  was  in  waiting  again  myfelf. 

{)» you  remember  at  any  particular  part  of  tiiat  entertainment  there 
bdag  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  bull  of  the  King,  or  any  thing  of 
telort  ?— 1  remember  it  perfectly  well. 

Jilt  ftste  what  it  was  ?— -The  company  had  expected  that  fomething  was 
to  be  feen  at  the  opening  of  a  certain  door  i  after  a  long  time  the  door  did 
^fffBOf  and  there  appeared  two  Neapolitan  ladies,  the  Duchefs  cf  Civitela 
and  the  Countcfs  of  Derri  j  I  think  the  Duke  of  Cafarano,  with  a  trum- 
^1  the  Princefs  of  Wales  came  down  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  of  ivy, 
of  olive  I  think,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  a  buft  }  the  door  opened, 
U  it  might  be  ib  I  the  icene  was  ihown,  and  the  door  clofed  in  as  much 
liae  at  I  do  it,  and  no  longer* 

,  Do  you  remember  the  particular  dreis  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  upon 
Aatoccafion? — I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  it  was  a  drefs  which  I  fhould 
fff  ii  beft  exemplified  by  the  figure  of  the  Townley  Curiatius  in  the 
Bntifii  Mu(eum>  or  Mr.  Hope^s  Minei*va ;  it  was  meant  to  imitate  one 
of  tboft  ftatuea. 

•  Wat  there  any  diing  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  ftyle  or  nature  of 
tkat  drefs  ?— -The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging  §  thofe  ftatues  are 
lay  raoeh  draped,  completely  covered. 

Ib  pomt  of  tact  upon  that  occafion  was  the  drefs  of  the  Princefs  of  that 
ttiiption  ?— >A8  nearly  imitated  as  drefs  of  that  kind  can  be  imitated,  as 
Ii  ifpdutd  to  me. 

Were  the  ducheft  and  countefs  you  have  mentioned  to  their  lordfhips 
it  an  appropriate  dreis  alio  I — Something  in  the  fame  fort  of  drefs  ^  but 
f)Kdpo^  wat  open  So  (hort  a  time,  that  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  difcover 
Vf  thittg  vim  accuracy ;  it  was  ahnoft  like  a  flaih  of^ lightning;  it  was 
mat  to  rcprefent  that. 

Did  you  attend  the  Princefs  further  than  Naples  or  not  ? — I  remained 
itNapks. 

-  What  wat  the  cauTe  of  that  ?-^Becau(e  I  was  tired  of  travelling  with 
.dtt  Princefs,  particularly  in  the  winter  3  and  I  really  was  not  able  to  at- 
ftaiA  her  in  the  vray  in  wnich  (he  travelled. 

Why  not  ?— Becaufe  I  had  the  gout  very  frequently,  and  had  it  verjr 
f^iihile  I  was  travelling  with  the  Princefs. 

Did  you  fee  her  Royal  Highnefs  again  after  that  time  ?— Sevenil 
tines. 

Where  firft  after  her  Royal  Highnefs  quitted  Naples  ?— On  her  return 
iRMher  tour  in  Paleftine,  I  met  her  on  the  road  and  accompanied  her  10 
Kome,  and  then  went  into  waiting. 

Did  file  apply  to  you  to  come  into  waiting  ?— It  became  a  matter  of 
•oufffe}  J  do  not  remember  the  words  of  any  appUcauon. 
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£bw  long  did  you  remain  in  watting  at  that  ttme  npon  her  Royal  Highf 
nefs  ? — ^As  long  as  her  Royal  Highnels  remained  at  Rome. 

Do  you  remember  whether  upon  that  occafion  any  perfons  of  diftinctkm . 
waited  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — I  remember  vtry  well,  as  I  jpaAmtad 
feveral  myfetf. 

Mention  any  that  occur  to  you  now  ? — The  Count  de  Blacas,  tjie 
French  ambaifador ;  I  remember  it  from  a  remaikable  circumftance,  that 
be  introduced  himfelf  with  the  minifters  o^  the  houle  of  Bourbon*  I  r%» 
member  obferving  that  the  minifter  of  the  houfe  of  Braganau,  and  otfaeriy 
came  rather  in  a  mai<ner  extraordinary,  becaufe  they  were  called  tlie  QiL*.. 
nifters  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  they  announced  themfelves  as  that  on  tlie 
ftaircafe5  the  Port  ugiiefe  minilier. 

In  what  year  was  this  ?— It  was  on  her  Royal  Highnefs^s  return  from 
Turkey, 

Had  fhe  been  fome  time  i-emrned  from  the  long  voyage  then*  do  you 
know  ? — No,  becaufe  I  met  her  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  following,  weire  you  again  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal 
Highness  ?-— I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Princefs  wtien  (he  was  at  the 
Villa  Ruffineili,  at  Frafcati,  and  at  the  Villa  Brandi  the  fame  year. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  attendance  upon  that  occafion  ?— About 
three  months,  rather  more  than  lefs. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  whether  any  perfons  of  diftinction  vifitcd 
her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — A  great  many. 

V^hat  was  the  reafon  why  you  did  not  \  continue  longer  in  attendance 
npon  her  Royal  Hi^hn^fs  than  the  three  months  you  have,defcEibed^<^— 
Becaufe  her  Ro)  al  Highnefs  was  going  to  tiie  North  to  fettle  ibme  of  her 
affairs,  and  fhe  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Naples. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highnei's  going  to  ? — She  had  an  idea  of  going 
to  Como )  a  large  party  was  invited  to  go  with  her  Royal  Highnefa  to 
Como ;  the  Princefs  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  feveial  other  perfons  j  but  fhe 
found  it  convenient  to  fell  the  villa  at  Como,  and  that  put  off  tbe  whole 
party ;  the  Princefs  Dietrich  fiein  was  alfo  to  be  of  the  paity. 

Have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  after  that  time^  till  lately  I 
-~I  have  been  in  attendance  only  for  a  few  days,  while^the  Prince^  ^% 
Queen  pafFed  through  Rome  the  laft  time. 

Upon  that  occafion  wei'e  you  employed  to  apply  for  a  pafTport  for.dK. 
Queen  ?— No,  I  was  not ;  that  had  been  done  bdbre  by  Mr*  DodweU. 

Jbid  you  yourfelf  fee  the  pafsport  ? — I  faw  the  order  for  the  poft-horfes, 
which  I  confidered  as  a  pafsport,  figned  by  the  Secretary  of  State* 

Do  you  mean  that  you  faw  the  Secretary  of  State  himfelf  fign  it  ?— i 
faw  the  order  for  the  poft-horfes,  with  the  Secretary  of  Staters  name^  Gon- 
falvi,  written  under  it  j  and  feveral  other  gentlemen  were  called  to  witnefs 
the  lame  fa6^,  whom  I  can  name  if  it  fhould  be  neceffary. 

That  pafsport  is  left  at  the  firft  ftage  you  come  to  ? — i  believe  it  is  givem 
to  the  pofl-mafter. 

You  did  not  get  it  along  with  you  further  than  the  firft  ftage,  at  a}I 
events  ? — I  believe  it  is  given  to  the  poft-mafter,  which  was  the  reafon  why 
four  gentlemen  were  called  to  witnefs  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
out. 
How  was  it  made  out  ^  ; 

The  Attorney  •'General  submitted  that  his  learned  friend 

was  now  entering  on  a  course  of  examination  that  was 

objectionable  on  two  different  grounds.     In  the  first 

place,  the  contents  of  a  wciiien  instrument  were  not,  by 
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jl  fdodameiltal  principle  6f  law^  admissible  in  the  shape 
.  of  parole  evidence.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it 
anvifeal  that  the  circumstances  to  whicti  this  part  of 
the  examination  was  directed  were  not  material  to  the 
question  which  their  lordships  had  to  try. 

Mr.  Denman  said>  that  in  answer  to  these  objections^ 
as  briefly  stated  on  the  other  side,  he  had  to  remark  that 
the  rule  of  law,  as  observed  in  practice,  was  to  receive 
evidence  regarding  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument^ 
if  that  evidence  was  shown  to  be  material  to  the  general 
issue.  It  had  already  appeared  that^  conforinably  to 
vage^  the  passport  in  question  was  left  with  a  post-mas- 
ter in  Italy. 

Tht  Earl  of  Liverpool  begged  to  remind  the  learned 
eounsel  that  it  was  not  a  regular  passport^  but  an  order 
ibr  pp<t-horses. 

Mr,  Denman^ — It  operated  as  a  passport :  according 
fo  the  strictest  rule  observed  in  the  strictest  court,  he 
was  entitled,  after  previously  indicating  thejnateriality 
df  the  question,  to  render  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of 
any  document.  If  his  learned  friend  (^Mr.  Williams) 
were  allowed  to  pursue  his  examination,  be  would  assure 
ibeir  lordships  that  very  important  facts  would  be  dis- 
covered. He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  ques- 
tions put  by  his  learned  friend,  upon  this  subject,  were 
most  material,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  his  royal 
client.  It  would  be  proved,  if  their  lordships  received 
the  information,  that  in  this  passport,  or  post-horse 
order,  or  document  of  some  kind,  her  Majesty  was 
treated  by  the  secretary  of  his  Holiness  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  They  would  find  that  his  excellency 
thought  proper  to  describe  her  in  that  document  as  the 
^  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,"  after  being  fully  ap- 
prized that  she  had  become  Queen -consort  of  England. 
The  Pope's  secretary  of  state  waited  not  for  any  judg- 
ment of  the  British  legislature,— he  wished  not  for  any 
act  of  Parliament  to  dethrone  and  degrade  a  Queen,  in 
order  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  would  undertake  to 
•ay,  that,  if  not  restrained,  a  great  deal  more  of  import- 
ant matter  would  be  adduced.  It  might  possibly  ap- 
pear that  the  secretary  of  his  Holiness  had  acted  in  this 
way  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hanoverian  ambassador- 
he  meant  the  Hanoverian  minister  at  the  Papal  court. 
It  might  be  shown  that  all  the  means  which  are  of  usual 
force  to  corrupt  and  influence  the  human  m\uA\\9LdL\>^^\ii 
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^mplojed  with  an  activity  truly  remarkable.* ;.Tbe  poittp 
fidwever,  on  which  he  now  rested,  was,  the  strict,  fair, 
and  legal  admissibility  of  such  evidence,  al  this  stag^iof 
the  proceeding.  Even  although  a  doubt  existed  on  the 
technical  propriety  of  the  question,  yet  its  imfSortance 
to  the  elucidation  of  truth,,  its  importance  to  the  honour 
of  a  Queen  charged  with  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  its 
importance  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
British  nation,  were  considerations  that  would  necessa* 
rily  impress  themselves  on  their  lordships'  minds>  and 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  their  judgment. 

Mfw  WilUamSf  on  the  sauae  side,  argued^  that  sup* 
posing  the  preliminary  objection  to  be  of  that  kind  that 
must  prevail  in  the  courts  below,  or  in  the  trial  of  au 
ordinary  case,  it  was  not  a  complete  or  valid  objectioa. 
in  the  present  instance.  But  in  every  court  of  justice 
the  materiality  of  evidence  was  a  consideration  to  be 
entertained.  No  rule  of  admissibility  was  so  strict  as  to 
exclude  evidence  that  might  affect  the  real  merits  of  a 
case.  It  was  always  open,  after  the  reception  of  such 
evidence,  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  on  the  judgment  which  was  to  be  ultimately 
pronounced.  The  present  question  came  distinctly 
within  the  latitude  sanctioned  in  courts  of  subordinate 
jurisdiction;  and  where,  if  a  written  instrument  were 
shown  ta  be  lost,  parole  evidence  of  its  contents  wasf 
regularly  admitted.  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  a  document  had  in  this  case  been  left  abroad-^lefi 
in  a  part  of  Europe  where  their  lordships  could  exercise 
no  control,  and  from  which  there  were  no  positive  meana 
of  recovering  it.  It  was  like  a  document  shown  to  be 
lost,  or  to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  These  were  the 
considerations  which  seemed  to  him  applicable  to  the 
first  and  only  question  which  it  was  now  necessary 
.to  discuss— «the  question  of  admissibility :  whether  the 
evidence  was  material  or  not  was  a  subject  for  further 
and  subsequent  consideration. 

The  Attome^'General,  in  support  of  his  objections,, 
thought  it  extremely  unfortunate  that  whenever,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  which  he  could  not  abandon,  he  did 
object,  on  principles  of  law,  to  the  course  which  was. 
pursued  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  his  learned  frienda 
should  break  out  into  invective,  and,  instead  of  a  dis- 
tinct answer,  should  appeal  to  the  passions  or  fancy  of 
their  audience.    It  was  said  that  his  objections  were  tecb«> 
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nical ;  bat  what  was  his  situatioo  if  he  was  to  be  so  told 
wbehever  he  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  ?  Advantage 
bad. been  already  taken  of  hi&  not  interposing  at  pre- 
vioiis  stages  of  this  proceeding :  the  argumcntnm  ad  ho'^ 
mnum  had  been  more  than  once  addressed  to  him,  and 
his  silence  interpreted  into  concession.     Why  was  he  to 
be  required  by  his  learned  friends  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  course^  or  discard  rules  of  evidence  wisely  framed 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  ?    One  of  those  fundamental 
rales  was,  that  no  verbal  testimony,  no  parole  evidence 
as  to  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument,  should  ever 
be  received  till  it  was  shown  that  the  instrument,  once 
10  possession,  was  at  length  lost  or  destroyed.     Ii  was 
doubtful,  he  conceived,   whether,  -under  any  circum- 
stances, evidence  with  regard  to  the  documents  now  la 
qaestioQ  could  be  admitted  ;  but  it  never  yet  was  heard 
of,  in  a  court  of  justice,  that,  upon  a  mere  suggestion 
that  a  post-office  order  was  left  abroad,  it  was  right  to 
hear  a  witness  go  into  a  narrative  of  its  contents.     In  a 
case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  thai  of  the  loss  of  a 
bank-book,  aii  e:^amined  copy  was  always  required.  The 
other  side  was  bound  to  show  that  due  pains  and  dili- 
gence had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  re- 
covering possession  of  the  document.    l(  their  lordships 
would  refer  to  the  question  of  materiality,  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
this  case  to  show  how  a  particular  passport,  or  order  for 
post-horses,  had  been  drawn  up  the  Pope's  secretary  of 
•tate-     It  was  his  duty  to  watch  the  course  pursued  by 
kis  learned   friends  on  the  other  side:  their  lordships 
could  not  judge  at  once  whether  evidence  thus  tendered 
iQight  not  be  material ;  and  the  only  security  was  in  ad- 
hering to  the  known  and  established  rules  of  evidence. 
Whatever  might  be  the  remarks  or  'animadversions  to 
which  he  subjected  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  pursue  a 
straight-forward  course ;  and  he  trusted  their  lordships 
would  excuse  him  if  he  did  occasionally  interpose,  and 
remark  the  deviations  that  were  attempted  from  those 
rules  of  evidence  to  which  he  had  alluded.     The  evi- 
dence which  his  learned  friends  now  tendered  could  not 
h€  received  if  those  rules  were  adhered  to.    The  evidouee 
against  the  Queen  had  been  limited  in  respect  of  time, 
^nd  all  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  that  evidence 
h^  occurred  long  before  the  period  when  the  document 
Uiquestioa  first  came  into  existence* 
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The  tiord-Chanctllor  observed^  th^t  the  queiUion  jiueI 
argued  between  the  counsel  at  the  bar  was  one  of  very 
great  importance  in  itself^  and  also  as  it  respected  tl^e 
jnerits  of  the  present  case.^  It  was  impossible^  with  jus- 
lice  to  the  case,  to  apply  a  rule  to  one  part  of.  the  evi«* 
dence^  and  not  to  enforce  the  application  of  it  to  every 
o^ther  part.  If  it  was  thought  right  to  depart  generally 
from  the  practice -of  the  courts  below^  the  departure 
ought  to  be  complete.  The  first  question  was  that  of 
admissibility;  and>  according  to  every  legal  principle  of 
evidence,  the  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  adocci* 
ment.was  to  be  made  out  before  any  parole  testimony 
relative  to  it  could  be  admitted.  There  were  innume*' 
Table  cases  in  which  dgcuments  had  been  lost^  the  con* 
t^nts  of  which  were  most  material  to  a  clear  understand^ 
ing  of  the  whole  merits;  but  every  court  proceeding 
upon  the  known  rules  of  evidence  required  it  to  hp 
shown  that  application  had  been  made^  and  all  diligence 
used,  for  their  production^  and  in  vain.  He  should^ 
therefore,  propose  that  a  question  be  referred  to  the 
judges  upon  this  subject^  and  that  it  should  be  framed  ia 
sgmething  like  the  fioUowing  mode  : — *'  Whether  parole 
evidence,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  passport  stated  to  have 
Leen  left  abroad,  could  be  admitted  without  some  pre* 
vious  general  testimony  that  application  had  been  made; 
oj,  if  not,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  with  any 
prospect  of  success  ?"  If  the  learned  judges  should  de- 
cide in  the  negative,  the  second  question  of  relevancy 
or  non-relevancy  would  be  disposed  of.  He  would  now: 
only  add,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  attain  the  ends  of  jus* 
ti.ce,  unless  they  protected  the  witnesses  up  to  its  con* 
elusion.  He  was  sure  no  noble  lord  would  have  applied 
the  epithets  of  corrupt  or  perjured  to  any  witnesses  ia 
the  midst  of  a  pending  process. 

.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
assumed  that  an  order  for  post-horses  was  a  passport,  or. 
else  that  it  could  be  evidence  jn  the  absence  of  a  pass- 
port, both  of  which  propositions  he  was  disposed  tp 
deny.  A  passport  was  given  in  the  first  instance,  and 
from  it  an  order  for  post-horses  was  made  out;  but  i£ 
their  lordships  wished  to  know  what  was  thejenour  of 
^he  passport,  he  did  not  believe  that  object  could  b^  atf* 
tained  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  post-horse  order* 
With  respect  to  ^tbe  possibility  of  the  passport  having. 
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been  destroyed^  that  was  a'  preliminary  pointy  which 
their  lordships  ought  to  decide.  If  it  were  in  existence^ 
U  would  be  the  proper  evidence  as  to  the  designatioa 
that  had  heen  given  to  her  Majesty. 

The  Lord^Cnancellor  observed,  that  in  the  question 
Vhicb  he  had  recited  he  had  mentioned  the  post-horse 
order^  with  reference  to  its  being  the  next  best  evidence, 
in  case  the  passport  could  not  be  produced.  The  whole 
matter  would  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned 
jodges. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said^  it  appeared  to  him 
t|hat  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  any  information, 
as  to  the  post-horse  order^  than  it  would  be  to  procure 
information  relative  to  the  passport,  and  for  this  reason, 
because   the  passport  remained   in   the   hands   of  the 
person  who  got  it,. and  that  person  might  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  the  document  in  his  possession,  or  whether 
be  had  destroyed  it  f     But  it  was  not  so  with  the  order 
<jtf  post-horses,  which  was  left  with  the  post-master,  as 
bis  justification  for  granting  those  horses.     The  indivi- 
dual who  presented  the  order  had  afterwards,  nothing  to 
^o  with  it.     He  begged  leave  to  state,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  a  post-house  was 
not  like  a  court  of  record,  where  every  paper  was  pre- 
served.    No  reason  existed  for  preserving  papers  there, 
as   they    were    preserved    in   other  offices.    The   post- 
ipaster's  only  motive,  in  preserving  the  order  for  a  short 
time,  was,  lest,  in   the  course  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  might  be  called  on  by  his  government 
to  show  why  he  had  afforded  facilities  to.  any  particular 
parties  who  might  have  passed  through  the  country.     If, 
as  had  been  stated,  all  those  orders,  were  preserved,  the 
whole  library  of  the  Vatican  would  not  contain  them  in 
a.  very  short  time,  so  great  a  number  of  foreigners  were 
continually  passing  through  Italy.     The  case  therefore 
resolved  itself  into  this — whether  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  evidence  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
a  document?     If  it  existed,  it  could  not  be  suspected 
that  such  a  document  would  not  be  readily  produced  : 
if  it  did  not  exist,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  refusing 
parole  evidence  of  its  contents. 

•  The  Earl  of  Laudtrdale  said,  the,  practice  throughout 
Europe  was,  to  send. the  passport  to  the  post-house,  for 
the. purpose  of  having  the  order  made  out  from  it*  He 
taoBl  contend,,  that,  before  it  Was- established' that  Auch, 


a  document  ^as  tantamoiint  to  a  passport,  evidence  tfaaf 
no  passport  had  existed  shoald  be  given :  for  this^  he 
believed^  was  the  only  case  where  an  order  for  post- 
horses  was  granted  without  a  passport  being  previously 
exhibited.  The  thing,  he  thought,  was  impossible  ;  and 
he  conceived  they'ought  to  have  a  preliminary  examina*' 
tton,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  fact.  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  observed^  that  the  view  is 
which  he  understood  the  learned  counsel  to  ask  their 
lordships  for  liberty  to  give  evidence  of  the  passport^, 
was  in  order  to  show  the  style  and  character  in  whicb 
the  party  travelled — a  fact  set  forth  in  that  document, 
which  bad  been  signed  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State.  As  to  the  question,  whether  all  persons,  wanting 
post-horses,  must  exhibit  a  passport,  the  noble  earl 
would  find  that  the  practice  varied  in  different  stateSj^ 
and  even  in  the  «ame  state,  at  different  times. 

Lord  lUlenborough  was  of  opinion,  either  that 
the  original  document  should  be  produced,  or  that 
evidence  should  be  given,  in  the  first  instance^  of  it^ 
destruction. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  as  he  understood  the  subject^  il 
appeared  that  the  evidence  which  was  sought  to  be 
given  went  to  this  point— namely,  whether  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  in  a  certain  paper  signed  by  him,  treated  the 
Queen  of  England  with  due  respect  ?  Whether  he  did 
or  did  not  deny  to  her  that  honour  which  she  had  a  right 
to  claim  ?  Now  it  appeared  to  him  quite  imposssible 
that  this  could  be  shown  by  the  production  of  an  order 
for  post-horses.  Where  was  it  to  be  had  ?  In  the  courts 
here,  an  original  copy^  an  office  copy,  or  an  examined 
copy  of  a  document,  might,  according  to  the  case,  be- 
procured.  But  what  would  one  think  if  a  post-master 
were  asked  for  an-  office  copy  or  an  examined  copy  of 
this  order?    The  question  was,  whether  this  was  not  a* 

foint  that  might  be  filled  up  by  some  examination  ^ 
f,  by  any  diligence  of  that  kind,  the  difficulty  could  be 
removed,  he  conceived  their  lordships  ought  to  allow  it. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  conceived  that  the  suggestion  of 
his  learned  friend,  if  agreed  to,  might  create  consider-^ 
able  inconvenience. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  to  say  one  word,  with«i 
out  any  desire  to  provoke  discussion.     He  alluded  to  the 
$econd  part  of  the  objection,  which  was  connected  with' 
tbi^f  elfsvancy  of  the  matter  meant  to  be  proved  in  evidence 
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to  the  case  DOW  before  tbem.  He  would  ask  how  tbat 
natter  could,  in  any  point  of  view^  bear  on  the  present 
case,  unless  they  could  connect  the  circumstance  re- 
ferred to  with  the  government  of  this  country  ?  How 
the  conduct  of  the  Pope  or  Cardinal  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  to  the  treatment  they  had  given  her  Majesty, 
if  that  treatment  were  not  connected  with  this  govern- 
ment,  could  be  considered  as  affecting  this  question,  he 
could  not  perceive.  He  really  thought  the  condu(:t  of 
those  individuals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
voder  consideration.  He  stated  this,  not  as  an  objec- 
tion on  his  part — for  he  was  anxious  to  raise  as  few  of 
those  objections  as^  possible — but  he  merely  threw  it  out 
as  a  sdggestJon  for  the  consideration  of  others. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdawn  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down.     He  thought  it 
urould  be  most  material  to  the  Queen's  case  that  the 
point  in  question  should  be  proved.     The   noble  earl 
stated,  that  it  could  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  conspi- 
racy, of  which  it  was  said  to  form  one  indication,  was 
not  brought  home  to  this*  country.     But  this  was  not  a 
correct   view  of  the  circumstance.     There  might  be  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  anther  country  agaiivst  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  and  its  result  might  be  the  preferring 
of  these  very  charges  ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  this 
government  might  not  be  at  all  privy  to  the  existence  of 
such  conspiracy.   He  maintained  that  it  would  be  mate- 
rial for  her  Majesty  to  prove  a  circumstance  of  this  nature* 
"Would  their  lordships  refuse  to  hear  evidence  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  because  counsel  at  the  bar  stated  that  he 
could   not  bring  it  home  to  this  government?     Would 
they  reject  evidence  when  counsel  stated  that  he  had 
the  means  of  proving  a  conspiracy  against  the  Queea 
in  another  country,  which  at  a  subsequent  period  was 
adopted  by  this  government,  because  he  could  not  bring 
its  origin  and  growth  home  to  them  f     What  he  under- 
ttood  the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  say  was,  that  he  could 
connect  this  conduct  of  Cardinal  Gohsalvi  towards  the 
Qoeea  with  an  application  made  to  him  by  the  Hano- 
verian minister,  and  that  he  believed  this   application 
formed  part  of  a  conspiracy,  or  something  like  a  con- 
spiracy, to   degrade   her  Majesty's  character.     It  was 
-  "ght,  therefore,  he  thought,  to  go  into  proof  of  the  fact. 
The  Lord^Chancellor  said  he  would    not   press  their 
lordships  to  refer  the  question  to  the  learned  jwd^*^^. 
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lie  remained  of  ihe  saitte  opinion  tbat  he  had  originfilly 
advanced  ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  desirous  to  stand  right 
with  their  lordships^  he  would  re-state  what  that  opiniotf 
was.  His  idea  was^  that^  if  an  order  for  post-horses  be 
written,  its  contents  could  not  be  proved  by  parole  eyU 
dence,  unless  testimony  was  given  that  it  had  been  de* 
stroyed^  or  that  it  had  been  refused,  after  proper  appli-^ 
cation  was  made  for  its  production. — Here  the  examina«« 
tion  was  resumed. 

When  you  faw  the  Qiieen  at  Rome,  upon  the  late  occafion  to  which 
the  queftion  has  alluded,  did  you  fee  Bergami  ? — Several  times. 

Did  you  ike  Bergami  as  well  in  the  prefence  of  the  Queen  as  when  flie 
was  not  there  ? — Yes,  feveral  times. 

In  the  demeanour  of  the  Queen  towards  Bergami,  or  of  Bergami  towards 
the  Queen,  did  you  fee  any  thing  in  any  d^i^e  indecorous  or  improper  ?-^ 
^ot  in  the  leaft. 

In  what  manner  did  Bergami  conduct  himfelf  towards  the  Qfj^eeii  upon 
the  occafions  when  you  faw  them  together  ? — With  the  mo!^  marked 
attention,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  as  one  ihould  expect,  what  he  ought  i 
he  did  every  thing  which  he  ought  to  do,  as  it  appeared  to  me^  nowinff 
fingular  or  particular. 

Was  the  Countefs  Oldi  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  at  Rome  at  this 
time  ?— -The  laft  time,  certainly  not. 

Had  you  feen  her  previoufly  ?— Twice ;  whilft  I  was  in  waiting  at 
Rome  the  Countefs  Oldi  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princefs. 

During  what  length  of  time  was  the  Countefs  of  Oldi  in  attendance 
upon  the  Princefs  when  you  were  ? — At  the  Villa  Brandi  alone^  tbiea 
months. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour  aiid 
manners  of  the  Countefs  Oldi  ? — Yes,  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity^  for 
I  generally  fat  next  her  every  day  at  dinner. 

Is  the  Countefs  Oldi  aperfon  of  low  and  vulgar  manners  ?•— Certainly  nof« 

What  is  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  countefs  ? — A  very 
decent,  rather  good-looking,  refpectable  modeft  lady. 

Upon  any  occation  when  Bergami  has  come  to  fee  you,  or  you  have 
&en  him,  when  the  Queen  has  not  been  prefent,  what  has  his  conduct  and 
demeanour  been  towards  you,  as  to  manner  ? — I  ihould  fay,  on  all  occa- 
fions rather  more  refpe^ful  than  was  necefiary  ;  he  generally  required  to 
be  prefled  to  fit  down ;  that  fort  of  behaviour. 

You  have  been  for  fome  time  in  Italy  ? — I  have  been^  at  difFerent 
times,  almoft  ever  fxnce  the  Queen  firft  went  abroad. 

According  to  the  habits  of  that  country,  is  it  an  unufual  circumftance 
for  men-fervants  to  go  into  a  bed-room  while  the  ladies  are  ftill  in  bed  ?— < 
I  believe  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  ufual. 

Do  you  know  the  Baron  Ompteda  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Have  you  known  yourfelf,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  his  dining  with 
the  Queen,  when  Princefs  of  Wales,  at  Naples  ? — Certainly  j  I  have  met 
him  at  the  Princefs's  table  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once  ?-— I  cannot  remember  more  than  once  at  thi* 
moment,  I  mean  at  her  table  j  I  have  met  him  at  other  tables. 

You  have  been  in  the  Eaft,  have  you  not  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  feeing  a  Moorifh  dance  in  the  eaftera 
countries  ?— Not  only  in  the  £aft|  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal* 
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Mr.  Parke  objected  to  any  question  relative  to  the 
mode  of  dancing  adopted  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Lord  Chancellor, — I  see  no  objection  to  a  question 
which  tends  to  show  that  a  particular  dance  exists.  Tlie 
fkct  must  afterwards  be  contrasted  with  that  which  has 
been  previously  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Williams  resumed.  Will  you  describe  this  dance 
generally,  if  you  can  do  so  f 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'^Recolleci,  Mr.  Williams,  that 
Sir  William  Gell  has  got  the  gout. 

Can  you  give  any  defcription,  verbally,  of  the  manner  in  which  ir  is 
ufually  performed  ? — I  believe  every  body  m  London  has  I'een  the  Spr^nifh 
Bolero  dance  on  the  theatre ;  it  is  fomethin^  like  that ;  in  one  part  of  the 
exhibition  the  two  performers  run  up  together,  fomurimes  in  an  atiitu  ^e  of 
defiance,  and  fometimes  in  an  amorous  attitude  ^  the  fame  dance  prevails 
overall  the  South  of  Europe,  and  every  body  fees  it  without  makiiiJ  any 
lemarks  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  MaJri  i  to,  I  b.lieve, 
China ;  and  people  may  fee  it  both  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

Daring  the  time  tliat  you  were  at  Naples  in  attendance  iip:n  tlic 
Princefs,  were  thf.re  many  Families  in  t'le  habit  of  vifiting  her  ?— A  great 
nuiy  ^  every  boJy  that  was  there,  I  bellrVv,. 

*  The  Neapolitan  nobility  ? — All  the  Neapolitan   noblKuy,  and  all  the 
Englifli  nobility  that  were  then?. 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  Englifii  nobility,  of  wh«c)i  you  hnve  been 
freaking,  were  prefented,  or  attended  at  the  c:/uit  of  ihj  then  Kii.g  of 
Naples,  jDachim  ? — I  believe  every  one,  without  exception. 

Name  any  of  thofc  who  were  in  the  hibit  ot  at  iMiding  ■  ither  the  court 
(irthe  balls  of  Muri;,  o;  hunting  parties,  or  any  of  his  cntertaiiments  ? — 
The  Marquis  of  Sii^o,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  tlie  .Marcliionefs 
Conyngham,  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  Lord  and  Lady  Doliand^  and 
many  others  ;  Lord  and  Lady  LlandaflF,  Lady  Elizabeth  Foib:s. 

And  many  others  that  you  do  not  rem^mbir  ? — Yes  j  1  can  remember 
them  in  a  little  time  :  but  every  body  that  was  there. 

Was  it  tMeie  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord  Exmi  uih  dintd  with  the  Princefs  ? 
-rldo  not  kn.:)W  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmouth, 

When  you  were  at  Rome,  upon  the  Intt  occafion,  do  you  k-.ow  whether 
Bergalni  was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Ro.-Tian  nobility  ? — Tiiat  I  do 
Bot  know  at  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  went  out. 
^  Crofs-examined  by  Mr,  Parke»-^liow  long  were  you  at  Rom?  the  laft 
time  you  were  there  ?— A  fiew  days  only. 

How  long  were  you  in  attendance  on  her  Royal  Highncfa  at  Rome, 
after  her  return  from  the  long  voyage  ?— The  whole  timj  ihe  was  there  j 
I  do  not  recollect  how  long. 

How  many  weeks  was  it,  or  how  many  days  ? — I  Hiould  think  a  very 
friv  days. 

You  are  underftood  to  fay,  that  after  the  expirr.iion  of  thofe  few  days 
you  quitted  and  went  to  Naples  ?— Yes,  I  asked  levive  of  the  Princefs,  and 
^^nt  to  Naples. 

You  are  underilood  to  fay  you  accompanied  her  Royal  Highnefs  when 
Ae  firft  went  to  Naples,  and  formed  part  of  her  fui  e  ? — I  did, 

Where  you  with  ner  when  fhe  arrived  at  Naples  ? — I  was. 

.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — It  was  in  th^  evenin-::. 
^  Was  it  late  in  the  evening  ? — No,  not  late  in  the  tvenmg^  \x.  vi^^  Avj- 
%ht;  about  sun-fet  I/hould  fay, 

-Defence.]  *       2  f 
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Ton  (iiT  there  was  a  garden  behind  the  houfe  where  fome  workmen 
Vfcre  employed  ?— There  was. 

Did  you  your.elf  ever  fee  the  Princefs  walking  in  that  garden  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  fee  Berganii  walking  in  that  garden  ? — ^Ves,  I  did  one 
morning. 

Was  the  Princefs  there  at  the  time  ? — She  wa^« 

Were  they  walking  on  the  terrace  ? — They  were. 

How  near  was  Bergami  to  the  Princefs  ? — ^About  as  near  as  I  may  be 
to  roO)  about  five  feet. 

Was  he" walking  at  the  fame  lime  with  her  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  you  fte  them  walking  together  on  the  terrace  i — Scarcely 
half  a  minute. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  (aw  them  ? — I  was  in  another  wing  of 
the  houfe. 

Did  you  lee  any  body  elfe  in  the  garden  at  the  time  ? — ^Nobody  but  a 
man  who  was  nailing  up  certain  trees  that  had  fallen  across  the  path* 

Yoa  were  at  the  maiqiierade  with  the  Princefs  at  a  houfe  of  the  King  ?— • 
I  was  at  a  maiqucradei  and  was  in  waiting. 

Were  you  there  the  whole  time? — I  was  there  the  whole  time^  and 
Tenr  much  fatigued  wirh  it.      ^ 

Did  you  fee  Bergami  there  ? — I  believe  I  faw  him  there  with  the  reft  of 
the  fervants. 

Where  were  the  fervants ;  what  were  they  doing  when  you  j(aw  them? 
—They  wei'e  generally  waiting  upon  the  company;  handing  ices,  fweet* 
meats,  and  other  things. 

You  did  not  fee  him  there  at  any  other  time  than  with  the  reft  of  the 
fervants  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  yo«  fee  her  Royal  Highnefs  when  (he  was  in  a  TurkiOi  drefs  ? — 
I  believe  I  did,  but  I  have  not  a  very  dillipct  remembrance  of  it. 

When  you  £iw  her  in  a  Turkiih  drefs,  did  you  fee  any  other  perfont 
drefled  as  Turks  ?— I  believe  there  were  a  great  many  people  dreifed  at 
Turks  in  the  mafquerade. 

Was  (he  by  herlelf  at  that  time,  or  forming  part  of  ^  groupe  when 
you  faw  her  ?— That  it  is  really  impoflible  to  fay  at  a  mafquerade,  it 
appears  to  me. 

You  cannot  recollect  whether  you  faw  her  alone,  or  with  a  groupe  of 
Turks  ? — No,  I  really  cannot. 

Did  you  attend  her  Royal  Highnefs  up-ftairs  when  ihe  changed  her 
dreflfes  ?~I  was  once  with  her  up-ftairs  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening. 

Did  you  accompany  her  down  afterwards  ? — I  fhould  hardly  think  I 
did  s  I  might  come  down  the  ftairs  with  her,  but  not  handing  her. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  character  ihe  was  at  that  time  ? — ^No,  that  I 
fcaliy  do  not. 

Examined  by  the  Lords* 

Lord  Erskine. — ^You  have  faid,  that  notwithftanding:  the  opportunities 
you  have  defciihed  of  obfervation,  you  never  faw  any  impropriety  whatfb- 
ever  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  liighnefs,  or  of  Bergami  and  her  Royal 
Highnefs  towards  each  other  ?— No,  never  on  any  occafion. 

Suppofing  it  had  been  true  that  there  was  a  criminal  intercourfe  between 
her  Royal  Highnefs  and  Bereami,  and  that  Bergami  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  mind  and  body  of  this  illbltrious  Princefs,  do  you 
think  it  probable  you  fliould  haveobferved  nothing  that  gave  you  an  indi« 
cation  of  that  kind  ? 

The  Solicitor-General^  with  ihe  greatest  possible  de« 
fereace,  ohjeciei  to  the  qaestioa. 
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Lord  Erskine. — ^The  question  I  think  might  be  put  in 

any  court  of  justice  ;  but  if  the  learned  counsel  wisties  it" 

qot  to  be  put,  I  villi  not  put  it. 
The  Solicitor^GeneraL-^i  have  no  wisli  but  to  do  my 

dotj^  and  with  all  deference  and  submission  I  objected  that 

the  question  was  not  legcil. 

Lord  Erskine, — I  think  it  very  material  that  the  learned 
counsel  should  have  made  the  objection,  and  I  will  allow 
him  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

Lord  EUenborougb. — Did  you  ever  obferve  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  towards  Berg^tmi,  in  her  conduct,  manners, 
converfationy  or  looks,  to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that  there  wa« 
an  adulterous  intercourfe  between  them  I — Upon  my  honoiu'  I  never  faw 
the  Princefs  fpeak  to  Bergami  but  on  maiters  of  buHnefs,  though  I  was 
in  the  houie  ftir  three  months  at  once  with  them. 
. .  Can  you  give  a  more  dilUnct  anfwr  to  that  queftion  ?— I  never  did. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  the  manners  of  Bergami  which  made  it  dif- 
-sgreeable  to  you  as  a  gentleman  to  (hare  with  him  the  duties  of  cham* 
berJain  ? — Quite  on  the  contrary  i  he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  me,  and 
woidd  have  handed  me  down  flairs  with  candles  if  I  would  have  let  him  ; 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  him  that  it  hurried  me,  being  lame,  and  to 
Roueft  he  would  let  it  alone. 

bo  you  confider  that  that  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Bei^gami,  was  the 
ccHidua:  of  a  gentleman  ? — ^Perfectly  Co  to  mt. 

.   Did  Bergami,  while  you  were  in  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Hiehnefs, 
take  more  than  a  fair  (hare  of  the  duties  of  chamberlain  ?-— Certainly  not. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  condu6t  of  Bergami  towards  the 
h'incefs,  which  would  have  been  di(Ferent  from  the  cor»dtt5t  of  any  Eng- 
fifli  chamberlain  ? — ^Nothing,  but  that  he  was  more  attentive. 

Xbe  EarfofDamfy, — Can  you  (hite  to  the  House  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  orders  for pod-horfes  are  preferved  or  not  ?— I  really  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  prefeiTed,  they  are  given  before  you  fet  out  from  the 
dty ;  as  for  inftance,  from  Rome  an  order  for  polt^horfes  is,  I  believe, 
equivalent  to  a  pa(rport,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Q»,^en }  that  order  is  deli* 
Tered  to  the  p'oft -mailer,  who  without  it  would  give  you  no  horfes  at  ail; 
confequently  the  pafsport  is  cf  no  ufe  till  yon  have  obtained  that  order. 
.  Have  you  not  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  or^er  for  poft-hories, 
which  has  been  i*eferred  to,  would  not  be  in  any  cafe  (brthcoming  ?-— From 
what  I  know  of  the  Roman  government  I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  would 
not  be  forthcoming,  but  that  is  merely  from  private  informadon,  knowing 
bow  that  order  for  post-horfes  was  got  up. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  submitted  that  sufficient  ground 
h^  not  been  laid  for  requiring  the  post-horse  order. 

7be  Earlof  Lwrpool. — Are  you  aware,  or  do  you  now  kno'v  the  ftct 
•f  Bergami  being  or  not  being  a  married  man  ?— *I  believe  he  is  a  married 
man,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay  that  is  your  prefent  belief,  or  that  was  your  belief 
when  Bergami  was  onginally  placed  in  the  fei  vice  of  her  Majefly  ?— -I 
bdieve  fomebody  told  me  fo  at  the  time,  I  am  not  fure  whether  it  is  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Have  you  not  feen  a  child  that  has  been  with  the  O^een  of  the  name  of 
Victorine  ? — ^I  have. 

DoyouiipT  know  that  (he  was  the  daughter  (^  B«t^tci\'i — %>M.Hni\ 
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called  the  daughter  of  Bergami,  but  whether  (he  was  the  daughter  of  'Ber- 
gami,  or  not,  T  do  not  know. 

On  the  return  of  the  Prlncefs  from  the  Opera  at  Naples  to  her  own 
houfe  on  the  fecond  night  Hie  was  at  Naples,  do  you  know  whether  (he  re- 
tired to  hsr  chamber  immediately,  or  where  (he  went?— Her  Royal 
Highncfft  retired  to  hnr  own  chamber  ;  I  was  in  w^ting,  (kut  the  door^ 
having  made  my  bow,  and  went  out ;  I  believe  her  Royal  Highneft 
went  to  bed  immediately. 

Earl  Batburji, — You  liave  faid  you  faw  the  Princefs  and  3ergai&i 
walking  on  the  terrace,  and  tliat  there  were  alfo  workmen  there  \  wiis 
that  foun  after  your  arrival  at  Naples  f — I  have  faid  before  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  time,  but  I  Ihould  think  not  the  earlier  part. 

*l^be  Earl  of  Ennif killer. — What  was  the  hour  of  the  night  that  the 
Queen  returned  from  the  Opera,  and  that  you  left  her  at  her  chamber 
door  ? — It  muft  have  been  towards  one  o^ clock  at  the  tine  ihe  got  to  her 
own  door  ;  very  late  ii.deed. 

^  You  defcribed  that  the  Queen  was  drefled  in  a  robe  refembling  a  Gre- 
cian female,  could  that  robe  be  put  over  any  other  drefs  (he  had  that  night* 
without  undrelTmg  ? — Not  only  it  muft  have  been  fo,  but  I  have  a  clear 
recollection  of  the  drefi  her  Majefty  had  on  under  it,  a  drefs  perfeftly 
plain,  that  came  up  to  the  neck,  was  very  (hort,  and  had  no  train. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  you  attend  the  Princefs  of  Wales  to 
the  Villa  Braiidi  and  Ru^linelli  ? — I  was  with  the  Princefs  of  Wales  per- 
haps three  days  at  B^ufiinelli ;  I  then  c:)me  back  to  Rome,  and  attended 
her  to'  the  Villa  Brandi,  where  I  (laid  with  her  all  the  time  (he  was  there, 
being  about  threo  months. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  being  at  Ruffi- 
nelli  and  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — It  was  at  that  time  (he  was  at  Rome,  about 
the  ytar^lBlr. 

Can  you  (late  about  what  months  of  that  year  ?  —1  think  I  can>  abciat 
the  months  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 

Do  you  jemember  v^hcther  Louis  B.rgami  was  there  ?— 'He  certainly 
was  £bme  part  of  the  time. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  othtr  perfons  of  Bergami's  family  were 
at  Ruffinelli  or  Brandi  ? — There  was  th«;  Countefs  Oldi,  who  I  linderftood 
was  his  llRer. 

"Do  yow  rcmem'  er  any  other  ?— I  really  do  not  at  this  moment. 

Was  there  another  filler,  named  Fau(lina  ? — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

You  never  faw  her  ? — I  never  faw  her,  knowing  her  to  be  either  Faus- 
tii^.a  or  his  filler,  certainly. 

Did  Louis  Btrgami'dine  at  table  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— Sometimes 
he  did. 

At  the  table  with  the  Princefs  ?— At  the  fame  table. 

Did  you  ever  fee  Bergami's  mother  ?— Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Ycu  do  not  remember  hating  ieen  in  the  Princeff's  fervice  any  other 
members  of  that  family  but  Louis  and  the  Countefs  Oldi  ? — I  do  not  re- 
mtmber  any  others. 

Did  ycu  yourfclfobferve  whether  the  (hort  drefs  her  Royal  Highnefs 
wore  VA  hen  flie  had  that  of  a  Grecian  female  was  on  her  Royal  Highnefs 
in  the  (irll  character  (lie  afliimed  ? — It  was  impo(rible ;  it  was  only  by  being., 
in  the  paflfage  clofc  to  the  door,  when  the  door  was  opened,  I  faw  the 
Princefs  in  that  (hort  drefs  upon  which  (he  (ixed,  as  I  imagined,  and  indeed 
as  I  am  certain  all  her  other  dre(fes. 

You  are  certain  that  the  firft  drefs  her  Royal  Highnefs  wore  was^oTSr 
that  (hort  drefs  ? — ^It  could  be  no  otherwiie. 
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The  question  rerers  to  that  UDcler-dress  you  speak  of»  coming  nip 
fai|^;  but  as  without  a  train,  which  you  mentioued  as  being  under  the 
dms  her  Royal  Highness  wore  when  she  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Grecian  female;  did  you  yourself  know  that  her  Royal  Highness 
wore  that  short  dress  during  the  first  character  she  assumed? — It  must 
baye  been  so,  for  it  was  a  dress  made  on  purpose  for  that ;  I  saw  her 
immediately  before  she  went  down  as  a  Grecian  female,  it  was  impos- 
lible  that  she  could  have  had  time  to  take  it  o(T,  before  she  appeared 
as  a  Grecian  female. 

Where  did  Bergami  sit  at  table,  when  you  were  at  table  with  him  ?— 

1  think  generally  somewhere  on  the  left  nand  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  he  sit  next  to  her  Royal  Highness,  or  at  a  distance  from  her 

Royal  Highness? — Sometimes  next  to  her,  and  sometimes  at  a  dis* 

tance. 

When  you  were  at  the  same  table  ? — When  I  was  at  the  same  table. 

Did  you  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  her  Royal  Highness^  or  where? 

—I  KDerally  sat,  if  there  was  no  company,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 

her  Royal  Highness. 

•And  Bergami  on  the  left  ?— Bergami  sometimes  the  next  to  her  on 
the  left  hand,  and  sometimes  round  the  corner  of  the  table ;  it  was  a 
iquare  table. 

When  other  company  were  present,  did  Bergami  continue  to  oc- 
cupy that  place  ? — That  was  just  as  it  happened,  sometimes  yes  and 
sometimes  no,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  people. 

d  Peer, ^  You  have  stated  that  Louis  Bergami  has  dined  at  table 
when  you  were  present,  how  often  may  that  circumstance  have  oc- 
curred ? — It  has  occurred  several  times,  but  sometimes  be  was  on  busi- 
1KS8  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  then  he  was  absent  from  home ;  when  . 
he  was  at  home,  I  believe  he  generally  dined  there. 

What  situation  did  Louis  Bergami  liold  in  the  establishment  of  her 
Royal  Highness  at  that  time  ? — I  believe  he  was  her  Royal  Highness's 
equerry  at  that  moment. 

Where  might  Louis  Bergami  sit  upon  the  occasion,  when  he  had  so 
formed  part  of  the  company  ? — I  thmk  generally  at  the  other  end  of 
Ihe  table. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  at  the  request  of  the  Solicitor-GeneraL-^When 
ner  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  a  Turkish  dress,  did  she  or  did  she 
not  wear  trowsers  ? — I  happen  to  know  what  those  trowsers  were ;  she 
<lid  wear  trowsers,  made  in  the  form  of  Turkish  trowsers ;  I  beg  to  ex- 
plain what  they  are,  the  trowsers  that  her  Royal  Highness  wore  are 
.  Y^  much  like  a  common  petticoat  sewed  slightly  together  between 
the  legs  at  the  bottom,  such  as  are  commonly  worn  in  the  Levant. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams. — Could  the 
^race  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  on  which  the  Queen  and 
•^rgacni  were  once  seen  walking,  be  seen  from  surrounding  houses, 
**^ell  as  a  great  part  of  the  house  itself"? — From  every  house  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

^f'd  Broxvnlow. — On  Ihose  occasions,  when  the  Princess  at  the 
niasquerade  at  Naples  went  up  stairs  to  change  her  dress,  do  you  know 
whether  any  attendant  was  there  to  assist  in  changing  her  dress,  and  if 
*^  who  was  that  attendant? — To  say  the  trulh,  I  believe  she  had  a 
^eiy  areat  number  of  attendants ;  the  door  was  opened  and  shut  per- 
P*^tuaTly,  and  every  body  was  in  and  outof  her  room. 

1^0  yoy  believe  that  Louisa  Demont  was  one  of  those  attewdaxvl^^ 
"^^  Qo  not  remember  her,  I  dart:  say  she  was. 
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Do  you  believe  that  Bergami  was  there  I 
Mr.  Brougham  was  unwilling  to  interpose^   bot  Ihe 
wished  the  question  ta  be  put>  not  as  a  matter  of  belief^ 

but  of  actual  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergamr  uas  in  attemtaoce 7— I  dapotb 

Lord  Falmouth. — Ycmi  said  that  on  one  occasion  you  saw  Bergan^ 
and  the  Queen  walking  together  on  the  terrace^  I  wish  to  know  whe* 
ther  they  were  arm  in  arm  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  that  the  witness  had  already 
stated  that  they  were  not  walking  arm  in  arm^  but  one 
behind  each  other^  as  far  distant  as  the  witness  and  Mr* 
Parke. 

Sjord  Falmouth  would  not  press  the  question  if  it  bad 
been  already  answered. 

The  Earl  of  Ijouderdalc. — When  you  were  at  Ruffinelli,  do  yo« 
recollect  Bergami  being  ill  at  any  time? — No,  I  do  not. 

You  were  not  at  Ruffine}|i  all  the  time  that  the  Princess  staid  tbere» 
were  you  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Th^  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw^  and  the  HoBse 
adjourned* 

FIFTH  DAY.^October  7. 

After  the  usual  forms^  the  Marquis  of  Lctnsdowm 
moved  that  the  interpreters  should  be  called  to  the  bar, 
to  verify  the  translation  of  M.  Marrietii's  correspond* 
ence. 

The  King's   interpreter   (the    Marchese  dt  SpittetpX 
and  the  Queen's  interpreter  (Mr.  Cohen),  then  appeared'' 
at  the  bar,  and  were  sworn. 

I'he  Lord^Chancellor  asked  tbe  interpreters  what  pa- 
pers they  had  got, 

Tbe  King's  interpreter  said  he  held  in  his -hand  trans** 
lations  of  certain  letters  addressed  to  Giuseppe  Marrietti«' 

The  Lord'Chaticellor. — Are  these  papers  faithful  trans- 
lations! on  ^hich  you  have  agreed  ? 

The  Interpreter.— They  are  correct  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  abilities.  We  have  compared  the  trans* 
lations  with  the  originals. 

The  translations  were  put  in  ;  and,  on  tbe  motion  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowu,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that,  before  any  new 
witness  was  examined,  it  would  be  proper  to  call  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether 
she  had  found  the  letter  she  had  received  from  her 
brother. 

Jdr,  Brougham  said  that  Lady  Charlotte  liindsay 


fiotthen  in  attendance,  bat  he  expected  that  she  would 
toon  arrive,  and  might  then  be  called. 

William  Cabring.ton  was  tben  called  in,  and  faav- 
ID?  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Dr^  Luthington,  as 
follows : — 

la  what  situatioo  of  life  are  you  ? — I  am  Sir  William  Cell's  valet. 

How  long  have  yoo  been  in  that  situation  \ — Nine  years. 

What  were  you  before  ? — It  was  the  first  situation  I  bad  as  a  servant. 

What  sKuatioB  were  you  in  before  f— -I  was  in  the  navy. 

h  what  capacity  ? — ^As  midshipman. 

The  Lord'Chancelior  desired  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short- 
l-writer,  to  read  over  the  questions  and  answers. 

The  Duke  of  Charenu  thought  it  would  save  time  if 
the  shorthand-writer,  instead  of  rising  up,  remained 
leated  while  be  repeated  the  questions  and  answers. 

Did  you  attend  Sir  William  Gell  the  laUer  end  of  the  year  1814,  at 
Na^?— .Idid. 
Did  you  live  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  ? — I  did. 
Doyott  remember  Bergami  coming  into  the  service  of  the  Priocen.^ 
—I  do. 
10  whatcapacit^f  7 — ^As  courier. 

Did  his  coming  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  as  courier  excite  any 
ffwimt  jealousy  ?— I  never  heard  any. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  it  by  the  servants  in  the  house,  which 
tferred  to  what  the  witness  heard. 
<  The  question  was  waived. 

Was  there  any  jealousy  after  he  came  into  that  service  ? — I  never 
*rtrany. 
Do  you  remember  the  first  wight  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ? — Yes. 
1^0  you  reollect  where  Bergami  slept  that  night  ?— I  do. 
Where  was  it  ? — It  was  in  a  small  room  over  the  steward's  room. 
Who  was  tJ^e  steward  ? — Mr.  Sicard. 

Did  h9  sleep  in  the  same  room  the  second  night  ? — No,  he  did  not. 
Do  you  know  the  reason  that  he  changed  his  room? — i3ecause  the 
'^om  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  stand  up  in  it. 

iDoyou  remember  the  room  to  which  he  removed? — Yes,  I  do.. 
Do  you  know  the  Princess's  room  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
How  near  was  the  room  to  which  Bergami  removetl  to  the  room  of 
^He  Princess  ? — It  was  about  sixty  feel. 

Was  there  any  other  room  between  tlie  Princess's  room,  and  Bcr- 
Sfttnt's  room  ? — ^There  was  three  rooms  and  a  passage. 

Can  ypu  tell  who  occupied  those  tlirce  rooms  ?— i  es,  I  can. 
Statethera? — ^William  Austin  the  first,  Ilieronimus  the  second,  and 
jt^octor  Holland  the  third. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  tliat  those  three  rooms  intervened  be- 
'i^'ecn  the  Princess's  room  and  the  room  of  Bergami  ? — Yes. 
Did  any  of  tliose  three  rooms  o|)en  into  the  passage  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  being  at  a  masked  ball  at  Naples? — I  do. 
A  ball  given  by  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  servants  appearing  in  any  particular  dress?— 
'^Oi  I  did  not  see  them  in  any  particular  dress. 
J^idyou  yourself  >»ait  upon  tliat  occasion  ? — I  did. 
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Did  jou  travel  in  the  suUe  of  the  Princess  on  the  journey  to  Nt* 
pies? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  William  AuMin?-r-I  do. 

Can  you  say  where  Mr.  William  Austin  usually  slept  before  yon 
reached  Naples?— He  slept  in  a  room  by  himself  when  there  war 
room;  when  there  was  not,  he  sometimes  slept  in  her  Koyat  High* 
ness's  room. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Majochi  I — I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  person  at  Ruffinelli  ?— I  have. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda  ? — I  have,^ 

What  did  you  hear  him  say  respecting  Ompteda  ? 

The  AUorney»General  objected  to  this  question^  and, 
the  witness  having  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  proceeded* 
to  argue  against  it.  The  question  was,  whether  the  wit- 
ness bad  heard  Majochi  say  any  thing  respecting  Baron> 
Ompteda.  He  objected  to  any  conversation  between 
the  witness  and  Majochi,  with  respect  to  a  third  person 
being  taken  as  evidence.  Whatever  Majochi  had  said. 
of  Baron  Ompteda  could  not  be  received  as  proof  of 
any  fact  concerning  that  gentleman.  Besides,  be  was 
not  aware  that  Majochi  had  stated  himself  to  have  bad' 
any  conversation  with  the  present  witness;  and  unless 
he  bad  been  asked  whether  he  had  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  W.  Carrington  relative  to  Baron  Ompteda,  no 
ground  whatever  was  laid  for  the  course  of  examination 
which  he  had  interrupted.  But,  if  even  Majochi  had 
been  asked  such  a  question,  still  any  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  witness  relative  to  the  Baron's 
conduct  could  prove  nothing  having  any  bearing  on 
the  case.  In  order,  however,  to  justify  the  exami- 
nation at  all,  he  called  upon  his  lean^ed  friends  to  show 
that  Majochi  had  been  asked  whether  he  had  had  a  con- 
versation with  Carrington,  and  had -denied  his  having 
any. 

The  Solicit  or  "General  thought  it  quite  clear  that  the 
question  could  not  be  put.  Nothing  was  more  fully 
admitted  than  that  a  witness  could  not  be  examined  on 
conversations  relative  to  facts  collateral  to  the  inquiry  ; 
and  if  the  object  was  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  Ma- 
jochi, it  had  not  been  stated  what  question  had  been 
put  to  Majochi  which  it  was  now  wished  to  contradict. 
He  apprehended  that  his  learned  friends  were  not  enti- 
tled to  refer  to  Majochi's  evidence  in  a  general  way,  but 
that  they  must  point  out  the  particular  statement  they 
meant  to  disprove. 

Dr.   Lushifigton  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 

tbeir  lordships  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put.     If  he 
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hndihrilood  the  objection^  it  was  twofold  :  first,  that  the 
pfopoied  examination  had  reference  to  facts  coliateraL 
:  10  the  inquiry ;  Bnd»  secondly,  that  supposing  this  not 
ttecaie,  that  as  no  question  had  been  |»ut  to  Majochi  as 
10  a  conversation  with  Carrington,  no  q  lestion  could  be 
•iked  the  latter  with  regard  to  that  circumstance.  Now, 
as  to  the  first  point,  tiothing  was  more  easy  to  show  thaa 
ihatthe  subject  of  the  proposed- examination,  instead  of 
Mag  collateral,  had  a  direct  and  most  important  bear- 
JDgoo  the  inquiry.  Was  it  possible  to  contend  that,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  whether  Ompteda  had  not  acted  as  It 
Spj  on  her  Majesty,  had  suborned  her  servants,  that  he 
had  broken  locks,  forced  doorf),  in  order  to  steal  papers^ 
-frith  the  view  of  fabricating  charges  to  affect  the  cha* 
ncter,  the  honour,  and  even  the  life  of  the  Queen — shall 
it  be  said  that  an  explanation  to  prove  that  fact  is  not 
relevant  to — ^ 

'Lord  Redcsdale  interrupted  the  learned  counsel,  and 
moved  that  counsel  do  withdraw*  The  learned  counsel 
had  no  right  to  pur!»ue  the  course  of  examination  he 
proposed.  He  could  not  impugn  the  conduct  of  B.iron 
Oiopteda  by  conversations  uhicli  had  passed  between 
*he  witness  and  another  person. 

The  LordChaiu'tllnr  observed,   that  certainly  that 
wald  not  be  done. 

Lord  Redesdate  said  the  learned  counsel  was  raising  an 

•fguinent  on  the  subject  of  Baron  Ompleda's  conduct; 

^t  he  had  no  right  to  impugn  any  iiiilividuars  charac- 

^'  oa  a  conversafion  between  the  witness  and   a   third 

f*''«<:>n.    If  he   was  prepared  to  show  by  evidence  tiiat 

^*fon  Ompteda's conduct  had  been  such  as  he  described, 

**!  liini  bring  it  forward.     But  to  take  the  course  he  pro-* 

posed  to  pursue  at  present  was  to  exceed  those  bounds 

of  right  and  duty  within  which  counsel  ought  to  confine 

themselves. 

'  -Kerr/  Grei/  wished  to  remind  their  lordships  of  the 
•tate  of  the  case.  The  qaestion  which  the  learned 
^Unsel  proposed  to  put  had  been  objected  lo  on  two 
pOQnds:  first,  that  it  was  collateral  to  the  inquiry;  and, 
Jj^c-ondly,  that  Majochi  had  not  been  asked  wheiher  he 
had  any  conversation  with  the  witness  Carringion.  Now, 
^  ^*c  understood  the  particular  point  to  which  the 
J^^'^ned  counsel  was  replying  when  he  was  interrupted^ 
*  J^a^  the  first  ground  of  objection.  He  was  going  on 
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to  sbofr  that  facts  could  not  be  regarded  at  collateriS 
ivbich  related  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  breaking 
locks,  {Suborning  servants^  and  doing  other  acts  with  tbev 
Tiew  of  affecting  the  character  and  honour  of  her  Ma» 
jesty  in  reference  to  this  inquiry.  The  argument  of  the 
learned  counsel  was  not  tnat  the  conversation  in  ques- 
tion would  be  evidence  against  Ompteda,  thongh  it 
might  contradict  Majochi's  testimony ;  but  it  was  ma 
answer  to  the  assertion  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  sidc^ 
that  the  matter  was  collateral.  It  did  not  appear,  there- 
fore,  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  counsel  bad  exceeded  the  bounds  .of 
right  and  duty. 

Lord  Redesdale  explained.  Ifevidence  was  to  be  ob* 
tained  of  what  Majochi  had  said  of  Ompteda,  it  ought 
to  be  sought  from  Majochi,  in  the  first  instance,  and  not 
from  the  person  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 

The  Lord'Chancelior  would  not  enter  into  the  arga* 
ment,  but  he  confessed  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  iii«  . 
life  that  he  had  witnessed  an  attempt  to  prove  the  con*, 
duct  of  a  third  person  by  a  conversation  which  a  former 
witness  was  alleged  to  have  held  with  the  witness  ooder 
examination.  Had  Majochi  been  questioned  as  to  what 
he  had  said  to  the  present  witness,  it  would  have  been 
a  different  matter.  As  things  stood,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  look  back  to  what  had  been  stated  by  Majochi  on 
this  subject. 

The  Earl  t]f  Lauderdale  referred  their  lordships  to 
several  pages  in  the  minutes,  in  which  Majochi  had 
^een  examined  with  respect  to  his  intercourse  witk 
Baron  Ompteda. 

Lord  Erskine  rose  to  order,  and  suggested  that  tb# 
counsel  at  the  bar  should  refer  to  the  pages  of  tb# 
evidence. 

The  Earl <f  Lauderdale  said  that  his  noble  and  learned, 
friend  would  not,  perhaps,  think  him  but  of  order  when 
he  knew  on  what  account  he  referred  to  the  evidence.  H« 
was  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  be  put.  Hf 
wished  to  save  her  Majesty's  counsel  the  trouble  of 
doing  that  by  argument  which  was  already  done  by  evia* 
dence.  In  the  pages  of  the  evidence  to  which  bis  lord^ 
ship  had  referred,  it  would  be  seen  that  Majochi  wa« 
examined  as  to  the  imputed  intrigues  of  Baron  Ompt* 
teda^  and  asked  particularly  whether  there  was  any  ta||c 
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jiiBODg  the  household  of  the  Princess  respecting  the 
SaroD'. 

Lord  Enkine  ^''*}d  his  noble  and  learned  friend  was 
40 the  side  which  every  impartial  man  must  take;  but 
■till  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  counsel  go 
oDwrth  the  argument. 

Counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Dr.  Lushhtgton  said  that,  when  their  lordships  inter- 
ropted  him  in  the  argument  he  was  pursuing,  he  was 
tboat  to  add  that  he  certainly  never  conceived  that  the 
declaration  of  Majochi  could  be  evidence  of  what  Omp- 
tsdt  had  done^  but  that  he  meant  to  show  that  the  con- 
duct of  Ompteda  was  not  collateral,  but  a  direct  point  19 
inie.  He  was  going  on  to  state  circumstances  which  in 
Aubsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  might  be  ne- 
OMry  to  prove^  namely,  that  locks  had  been  picked, 
that  doors  had  been  forced,  and  that  plots  had  existed  ; 
,  becanse  that  proof  would  be  the  means  of  explaining 
fart  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  which  had  been 
oade  a  ground  of  imputation.  It  wouid^  for  inatauce* 
aceoQQt  for  her  taking  care  that  some  of  her  male  at-^ 
teodauts,  in  whom  she  could  place  couGdence,  should 
ileep  near  her — for  her  taking  care  to  have  always  a 
person  near  her  on  whose  fidelity  she  could  depend.  He 
'Contended  that  evidence  for  this  purpose  was  admissible, 
as  Majochi  had  thought  fit  to  deny  the  existence  of 
aoy  plot  whatever,  and  when  examined  at  different 
times,  had  aUo  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  Jocks  hav- 
ing been  picked.  His  evidence  was  surely  open  to  con- 
tradiction on  these  points.  Their  lordships  would  see,,  in 
page6Sof  the  printed  minutes, (CA.  p.  72  J  what  answers 
he  bad  gives  to  questions  about  this  Baron  Ompteda, 
lo  the  first  place  he  said,  <'  I  do  not  remember  ihe.name." 
He  was  then  asked*— * 

*Did  you  ever  during  the  year  after  the  long  voyage  see  a  Geoman 
^IsrotrdtDingat  her  Royal  Highness's  ^t  the  Vilia  d'Este  ?-^Id  the 
iHMneVillaDt  Isaw  him. 

"Then  you  do  know  a  certain  German  Baron  who  used  to  visit  her 
Mjz]  Highoess  ? — He  was  a  Prussian. 

"  What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recol  I ect? — I  d o  not  re- 
aienber  the  name,  because  it  was  an  extj:aordinary  or  unusual  name, 
iwtbe  was  called  the  Baron — Baron — Baron  something." 

•After  this  evidence^  was  it  not  fit  that  her  Majesty's 
^tuisei  should  be  permitted  to  prove  that  Majochi  knew 
Abi>  Aaron's  name  :  that  he  often  spoke  of  him  3  that  hfe 
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made  his  name  'and   his  deeds  the  subject  of  repeated 
conveisaiions?     He  was  furlher  asked,  '''^ 

**  Was  there  any  thing  happened  in  the  Princess's  family,  any  thing 
that  made  a  noise  "in  the  family  connected  with  tl^isBa^on,  wnateTw 
his  name  was  ? — This  1  do  not  remember.  *      . 

**  Durins  the  time  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  HighnesfA^ 
the  Villa  Villani,  or  the  Villa  d'Este,  do  you  recollect  any  blackst>}ith 
or  locksmith  being  examined  there  with  respect  to  the  picking  of  Ipckt I 
r— This  I  do  not  remember, 

*•  Or  about  making  false  keys  ? — ^This  I  do  not  remember. 

**  You  never  heard  of  any  such  thins  in  the  family  while  you.  Wfn 
there  ?— This  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard;  I  do  not  lemtuf/^  - 
ber  it. 

<(  Do  you  remembtr  no  (quarrel  taking  place  between  Lieutenant 
Howman  and  this  German  Baron,  while  you  were  there  2—1  have 
heard  that  they  had  quarrelled  together,  but  i  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel." 

[rhen  follows  a  long  series  of  Non  mi  ricordos  in  ftn^* 
8wer  to  questions  about  the  tinoe  when  be  beard  of  ihci 
quarrel.]  IfMajochihad  denied  seeing  a  person  on  hhi 
journey  to  Vienna,  would  it  not  be  competent  to  proY^* 
that  he  had  acknowledged  seeing  that  person  I  He  apt* 
prehended  that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  him  to  show  tha 
contradiction  in  that  witness's  tcstitnony  without  ainy 
contravention  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  existence 
of  the  plot  tended  to  explain  and  justify  the  conduct  of 
her  Majesty.  The  witness  denied  all  knowledge  of  thai 
plot.  He  contended  that  the  testimony  now  offered  did 
away  with  that  part  of  the  evidence,  and  left  the  case  • 
rectus  in  curia.  He  did  not  contend  that  he  shoald 
establish  any  facts  declared  by  Majochi*  But  if  he 
proved  thai  Majochi  frequently  talked  of  the  plot,  that 
in  talking  of  it  he  sought  to  evince  his  courage  as  welt 
as  his  fidelity,  by  saying  of  Ompteda,  *'  If  the  Queei^ 
would  permit  me,  I  would  kill  him  like  a  dog^'-^if  he 
proved  him  to  have  said  this,  he  did  not  say  that  he 
should  prove  the  facts  stated  against  Ompteda,  but  he 
should  remove  the  impression  which  had  been  made  in 
consequence  of  Majochi's  perjury.  The  only  objection 
which  he  conceived  miglit  reasonably  be  made  to  theif 
doing  so  was,  that  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  to  detract  from  credit  which  no  longer  existedj^ 
for  the  evidence  of  Majochi  was  already  completely 
dest  roved. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  after  the  able  arguments  of 
his  learned  friend,  little  was  left  for  him  to  add  ;  but  bef. 
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irodld  merely  remind  the  House  oF  the  purport  of  their 
defence :  they  did  not  contend  that  any  thing  said  by 
Matochi  regarding  Ompteda  was  evidence  in 

Tht  Lord-Chanceilor  here  interrupted  the  learned  coun^^ 
pel,  aod  said^  that  a  great  deal  of  time  might  have  been 
laved  if  the  counsel  had  stated  the  point  to  which  his 
qiiefttion  tended.  He  might  have  asked  as  to  the  quarrel 
between  Hownam  and  Ompteda^  to  which  the  witness^ 
in  his  examination-in-chief^  had  declared  his  knowledge, 
but  the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  remember. 

i£r.  Brougham  said^  that  there  was  perhaps  a  more  im« 

tortant  answer  of  Majochi  than  those  his  learned  friend 
ad  pointed  out.  He  had  said  he  did  not  know  what 
made  him  recollect  the  Baron's  coming  to  Villa  Villani. 
If,  therefore^  he  could  show  that  he  must  have  known^ 
he  apprehended  that  it  was  quite  open  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  should  be  stopped  in  the 
daestion,  for,  whenever  the  name  of  Ompteda  was  men- 
tionedj  per  fas  ant  nefa$,  an  objection  instantly  came 
from  the  other  side. 

The  Jttornej^-Generat  objected  to  the  style  of  hia 
learned  friend's  argument,  if  argument  it  could  be 
called,  which  consisted  principally  in  assertion.  He  was 
not  Aware  that  any  objection  had  been  taken,  whenever 
Baron  Ompteda's  name  had  been  introduced,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  it.  He  believed  it  was  a  mere 
assertion  of  his  learned  friend  to  say  so ;  but,  if  such 
objection  had  been  taken,  he  doubted  not  it  had  been 
taken  properly.  He  must  oppose  the  manner  in  which 
his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Lushingt;on,  had  argued  the 
present  question,  because  he  had  concluded  it  by  stat- 
ing, that  it  was  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  to  shake 
Majpcbi's  tyidence  any  further,  it  being  already  clear  ta 
evcfry  body  that  Majochi  was  perjured.  Such  a  decision 
was  premature  at  present,  and  was  one  which  it  became 
their  lordships  only  to  make  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
case.'  He  had  never  yet  heard  that  a  witness  could  be 
asked  what  another  witness  had  said  to  him  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  unless  that  witness  had  been  first  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  said  it  to  him  or  not.  Now,  as  to 
this  particular  question,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  question  which  had  been  asked  Majochi  was  this-^ 
^*  Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place  between 
tieaf;  Hbiynsim  and  this  German  Baron  while  you  were 


there  P*  and  his  answer  was^  ''  I  have  beard  that  the/ 
bad  quarrelled  together^  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel."  Now  his  learned  friends^  in  ordef  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  which  they  jusi 
had  put  to  the  witness^  ought  to  have  asked  Majochi^ 
•*  Have  you  ever  stated  to  William  Carrington  that  yoa 
di4  know  the  cause  of  this  quarrel?*'  because^  if  they 
bad  asked  Majochi  that  question,  he  might  have  beea 
enabled  to  recollect  the  conversation^  if  it  had  taken 
p]ace,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
bad  taken  place;  but  not  having  asked  Majochi  that 
question^  it  was  taking  Majochi  unawares  to  put  the 

Question  that  was  now  proposed  to  the  present  witness, 
[e  had  heard  it  said  by  high  legal  authority^  that  the 
individual  with  whom  a  particular  conversation  bad  been 
beld  must  be  distinctly  named  to  the  witness  before  the 
ether  party,  could  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  the  indi* 
Tidual  with  whom  the  conversation  had  been  held  to 
contradict  that  witness.  At  page  140  in  the  minutes . 
(Ch.p.  133.^  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Lord-Chancellor 
had  stated^  ^'  that  it  had  been  ruled  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  counsel  ought^  in  the  first  instance, 
to  name  the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person  misht 
merely  state  that  he  never  had  such  conversation  ;  but 
that,  if  put  in  mind  of  having  been  with  a  particular 
individual  at  a  particular  time^  he  might  immediately 
recollect)  and  his  former  answer  might  be  no  slur  upoa 
that  testimony/'  That  rule,  he  apprehended,  was  suffi- 
ciently plain  ;  and  he  called  on  the  House  to  consider 
in  what  a  situation  witnesses,  not  merely  in  this  case, 
but  in  all  others,  would  be  placed  in  the  courts  below,  if 
that  principle  were  now  to  be  given  up.  No  question 
bad  ever  been  put  to  Majochi  whether  he  had 'ever  made 
any  declaration  about  the  knowledge  of  the  quarrel  be« 
tweea  Lieut.  Hownam  and  Baron  Omptedatoany  person, 
much  Jess  whether  he  had  ever  made  such  a  declaration 
to  W,  Carrington;  and  he  (the  Attorney-General)  there- 
fore apprehended  that  the  objection  which  he  had  taken 
to  the  present  question  was  perfectly  well  founded,  and 
that  no  sufficient  answer  liad  been  made  to  it  by  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side.  It  was  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  his'  learned  friend  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  plot  against  her  Majesty,  and  that  Baron  Omp* 
teda  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.    They  had  ma^f 


great  assertions  upon  that  point;  but  as  jet  no  proof 

had  been  offered  to  substantiate  them.     If  it  were  ti  part 

of  their  case  to  prove  the  facts  which  had  been  alleged 

arainst  Baron  Ompteda,  (whose  memory,  it  appeared  to 

him,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  matteri  had 

been  covered  with  the  most  unfounded  slander  and  ca« 

lamnyy)they  certainly  might  do  so;  but  then  they  could 

sot  do  it  by  offering  what  had  passed  in  cotiversatioa 

vith  a  third  person.     No  evidence  at  all  had  been  given 

vdative  to  Baron  Ompteda  in  the  case  for  the  bill :  and 

it  was,  therefore,  highly  unfair  to  let  it  go  forth  from 

their  lordships'  bar  that  the  slanders  which  had  been 

promulgated  against  him  had  foundation  in  fact.    The 

learned  gentleman  then  concluded  his  argument  by  again 

repeating,  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  question  ought  not 

to  be  pnt,  and  by  imploring  their  lordships  not  to  permit 

the  witness  to  answer  it, 

Mr,  Brougham  denied  that  he  had  argued  that  the  facta 
igaiost  Ompteda  could  be  proved  by  a  conversation. 

Hie  Attorney •GeneraL'^\A\%  learned  friend  bad  taken 
ap  the  argument  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  and  had  stated  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  argued  it  prevented  him 
from  saying  more. 

Jiff.  Brougham  admitted  that  he  had  done  so  ;  but  said 
he  had  added  nothing  to  the  argument  of  his  learned  friend. 
Tht  Lord'Chaticei/or  viewed  the  question  as  being  one 
of  considerable  importance.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  authority  which  had  been  mentioned  was  met  by 
other  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  The  question,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  this  : — *•  Whether  A.  B.,  a  witness, 
being  called  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  case,  and  being  asked 
}(  he  knew  of  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  two  indivi- 
^^8i  and  answering  that  he  had  heard  of  a  quarrel,  but 
oid  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  and  on  cross-examination 
^t  being  asked  whether  he  had  made  a  declaration  to 
C.  D.  regarding  the  cause,  the  question  was,  whether  or 
**ot  C.  D.  could  be  called  to  contradict  him  by  proving 
jbe  contrary,  the  witness  not  having  been  asked  if  he  had 
hekl  such  conversation  with  that  person."  It  would  be 
txtremely  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  Submitted 
^^be  judges,  and,  after  they  had  advised,  the  House 
^onld  be  better  able  to  decide  the  question, 
l^rd  Erskine  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  (u^u\ 


in  thinking  that  the  whole  course  of  exafttiiiatioil  wktoli 
Counsel  now  proposed  to  pursue  must  be  built  upon  What 
Mnjoehi  had  said  in  his  former  examination,  but  differ^ 
from  him  when  he  said  ihat  the  present  question  appeared 
to  him  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  allowed.  He  thougbi 
that  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  a  right  in  (heir  qoestiofii 
tiot  merely  to  refer  to  what  Majochi  fovmerly  said^  but 
with  such  commentaries  as  they  might  think  the  nature. 
of  his  evidence  required.  Their  lordships  were  to  ]bdk 
in  the  minutes  to  what  M^ochi  hud  previously  seated; 
Counsel  proposed  to  showy  by  a  conversation  which  bad 
taken  place  between  Mnjochi  and  the  witnesS|  that  wbttt 
Majochi  had  there  stated  could  not  be  true,  and  that  htt 
(Majocbi)  must  have  known  at  the  time  he  stated  it  thM 
it  could  not  be  true.  In  his  idea,  that  line  of  examina^ 
tion  was  perfectly  allowable.  If,  however,  his  noble  atid 
learned  friend  wished  to  have  the  point  decided  by  tbt 
judges,  he  had  no  objection.  The  House^  however,  were 
the  real  judges  of  it ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  wht^ 
ther  the  question,  on  which  so  much  discussion  had  ariseoj 
should  be  put  io  the  witness  or  not. 

Mr,  Brougham  hoped  their  lordships  would  allaw'  hfoi 
simply  to  state  what  the  proppsitipn  was..   • 

The  Jttorney  General  objected  to  Mr.Brougham.'s  beiti^ 
h^ard  any  further  upon  the  subject^  after  having  spoken 
to  it  so  often  before. 

Mr*  Brougham.'^Pa^tM  doubt  nothing  that  Majochi 
had  said  to  this  witness  could.be  received  as  proof  of  anf 
thing  that  Ompteda  had  done.  But  Majocbi  baviog'said^ 
iu  answer  to  five  or  six  questions  on  a  particular  pointy 
jfan  niiricordoy  **  I  do  not  recollect/'  and  to  two  question^ 
*' I  do  not  know,^  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  maintained  thai 
he  was  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  present  witness  .whether 
Majochi  had  not,  by  a  conversation  with  him^  shown  tbii 
he  was  speaking  falsely  when  he  said  so;  he  .(Majochi^ 
having  mentioned  circumstances  to  him  (the  witnesi^ 
which  proved  that  he  must  not  only  remember  it  in  \ii 
general  bearings,  but  also  in  its  more  particular  details* 
He  contended  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  show  tbaf 
those  details  were  givien  in  such  a  way,  and  were  of  sucb^ 
a  nature,  as  could  not  easily  be  forgotten;  and  likewise 
that  Majochi  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  told  them  M 
the  witness,  whom  he  was  going  to  make  tell  them  to 
their  lordships.    The  rale  of  law^  he  apprehended^  ..a1« 
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hwei  tbat  a  negative  declaratioo  to  another  person  mie^ht 
be  proved.     It  was  not  denied  that  if  he  had  asked  IVia- 

CBDi  whether  he  had  ever  said  to  Wm.  Carrington  that 
knew  of  tlie  causes  of  quarrel  between  Lieut.  Hownam 
md  Baron  Ompteda,  he  should  have  had  a  right  to  put 
Aeprefient  question.  Why  had  he  that  right?  Merely 
taimpeach  the  evidence  of  that  witness.  In  this  case^ 
t90y  it  was  likewise  evidence ;  because  it  was  a  full  con- 
tlidiction  of  what  Majochi  said :  it  proved  that  he  did 
faiow  the  cause  of  quarrel,  though  he  said  that  he  did 
B6t  His  learned  friends  argued,  that  by  a  previous  de« 
won,  ID  page  140  of  the  minutes,  (Ch.  p.  133.^  a  ge- 
aeral question  could  not  be  put;  and  it  was  said  that  one 
rf  tbeir  lordships  had  referred  to  the  practice  of  the 
Goortof  King'b  Bench,  in  which  you  could  not  examine 
one  witness  to  what  another  had  said  without  asking  him 
vbetber  he  had  ever  said  such  and  such  things  to  him  in 
odqversation.  But  though  this  had  been  said  by  some  of 
'.A^  learned  judges,  it  had  never  been  ruled  by  them  ini 
the  King's  Bench ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  so  ruled,  it 
Aoold  be  considered  that  their  lordships  had  precedents 
in  their  own  House  to  go  by.  They  would  find  one  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  but  also  in 
tlie  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning — which,  by-the-by,  had 
lH»n  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  a  very  learned  judge — 
ttd  there  they  would  find  that  they  had  not  considered 
themselves  tied  down  by  the  rule  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Thcj;  (her  M'ajesty's  counsel)  wished  the  question  not  to 
liedecided  in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
pQtby  his  lordship  :  they  wished  that  it  should  be  put  in 
this  manner :— Whether  a  witness,  having  sworn  that  he 
didnot  know  a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  examined^ 
the  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  prove,  by  declarations 
horn  bis  own  mouthy  that  be  did  know  it.  Suppose  tbat 
|thad  been  a  fact,  and  not  a  declaration,  to  which  Ma- 
jochi had  sworn  ignorance — suppose  he  had  asked  him^ 
^  fio  you  know  whether  A.  B.  had  forged  certain  keys, 
^  picked  certain  locks,  at  which  you  yourself  was  pre- 
Kot,  and  for  which  A.  B.  was  turned  out  ?''  and  that  he 
^  replied,  **  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  picking 
^  the  locks,  the  false  keys,  or  the  turning  out,"  should 
l|€(Mr.  Brougham)  not  be  allowed  to  show  tbat  he  (Ma- 
jochi) had  been  bodily  present,  and  had  seen  the  person 
^nnicd  out,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  have  kaovitv^W 
^Mit  it:  tbat  be  could  not  have  forgotteail^  «iViA,  \u 


^^onseqoeDce^  when  be  said  he  bad  forgotten  it^  that  he 
must  be  speaking  an  untruth  ?  The  mode  proposed  wa9j 
indeed,  a  different  mode  of  showing  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely  ;  but  it  was  still  stronger  as  the  declaration  came 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  had  only  to  say,  that,  even  sop* 
posing  the  law  of  the  case  to  be  decided  against  them, 
the  decision  would  be  a  novel  one.  Would  they  then, 
considering  that  they  had  come  to  this  trial  in  full^  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  case,  and  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be  called 
against  them,  prevent  them  from  putting  a  question,  for 
which,  if  ihey  had  laid  a  ground  in  their  previous  exa- 
mination, it  was  admitted,  ''  ex  consensu  omnium,'^  that 
they  would  have  a  right  to  put?  If  they  did  prevent 
them,  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  that  he  should  be  shut 
out  from  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  contradiction, 
because^  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  b% 
had  happened  to  omit  one  particular  question. 

The  Attorney •'Generals&xAf  that  he  should  only  be  tres- 
passing on  their  lordships^  time  if  he  replied  at  any  length 
to  what  had  been  so  fully  stated  by  his  learned  friends  on 
the  other  side.  He  had  already  answered  it,  and  be 
thought  their  lordships  would  not  be  better  satisfied  if  be 
were  to  repeat  it.  But,  to  come  to  the  evidence,  the 
witness  bad  been  asked,  if,  while  he  was  in  the  house,  a 
quarrel  had  not  taken  place  between  a  certain  baron  and 
Lieut.  Hownam ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  quarrel,  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  cause. 
Kow  they  say  they  can  prove  that  he  did  know  it;  and 
they  propose  to  prove  his  knowledge  by  a  conversation 
which  he  bad  with  this  witness  some  years  ago.  But  he 
said  that  they  could  not,  in  fairness  to  the  witness,  and 
by  the  rule  of  law,  be  permitted  to  prove  that  conversa- 
tion, because  they  had  not  at  the  time  of  his  examina- 
tion called  such  conversation  to  his  mind.  He  was  much 
surprised  that  the  experience  and  acuteness  of  discern* 
jnent  by  which  his  learned  friend  was  so  particularly  dis« 
tinguished  should  have  allowed  him  to  argue  as  he  bad 
done.  A  fact  and  a  conversation  were  totally  different 
things  :  a  conversation  he  might  explain  ;  a  fact  be  could 
not.  The  point  here  was  a  declaration  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Majochi ;  and  he  would  contend  that  such  a  de- 
claration cuuld  not  be  brought  forward  to  invalidate  his 
testimony,  as  Majochi  had  "not  previously  denied  the  con- 
versation  to  which  such  a  declaration  was  said  to  have 
beea  made.    Had  be  been  asked  whether  such  a  conver* 
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Mtion  took  place,  there  might  have  been  some  ground 
for  the  question;  now,  he  apprehended,  there  was  non« 
At  all :  his  learned  friend  had  not  laid  the  slightest  foun* 
dation. 

Lord  Erskinc  put  a  case — that  a  witness  had  made  4 
declaration,  of  which  the  counsel,  at  the  time  of  the 
Ciosa-examination,  was  not  aware,  and  upon  which  he 
therefore  could  not  examine,  but  that  it  afterwards  came^ 
]Q  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  his  knowledge :  would  it  be 
laid,  that  for  that  reason,  in  a  court  which  was  established 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  truth  should  not  be  disco* 
yered?    Above  all,  would  it  be  said  that  such  a  circum- 
itance  should  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth  in  a  case  of 
ioch  paramount  importance  as  the  present  ?     Whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  upon  this 
question,  he  should  still  feel  hiqsself  bound  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment.  The  fact  now  sought  to  be  established 
vras  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  defeated  by  an  ob- 
jection so  purely  technical.    If  their  lordships  wished  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  possible  dissent  from  the 
decision  of  the  learned  judges,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Majochi  might  not  be  called  again,  and  confronted  with 
the  other  witness.    This  he  had  often  seen  done  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  :  his  remembrance  might  not  per« 
haps  now  be  of  much  avail,  so  long  it  was  that  he  had 
bad  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  rank  he  at  present  filled  ; 
but  Qoiess  he  was  completely  superannuated,  he  would 
not  believe  that  questions  were  inadmissible  which  were 
calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.    As  a  Peer  of  Parliament, 
he  should  certainly  give  his  opinion  that  this  evidence 
might  be  received. 

The  Lord* Chancellor  thought  the  question  could  not 
he  put,  and  repeated  his  former  argument  upon  the  sub* 
jecL  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice to  call  up  a  witness  in  the  manner  in  which  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Erskine)  had  stated  that  Majochi  could  be 
examined.  Neither  would  he  pretend  to  say  that  Majochi 
could  not  be  legally  brought  up,  and  the  questions  put 
to  him— ^'  Did  you  ever  say  so  and  so  to  Carrington  ?  or 
did  you  not  make  such  and  such  declarations  f '  The  best 
course,  in  his  opi.nion,  was,  to  ascertain  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below :  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  would 
ibape  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  judges  in  the  foUow- 
Wg  manner — Ist.  If  in  the  courts  below  a  witness  exa- 
niqed  m  chief  on  the  part  of  the  plaiat'vff  Wmg  qc&V^Ol, 
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whether  he  remembered  a  quarrel  taking  place  between 
A.  and  B.,  answered  that  he  heard  of  a  quarrel  betweea^ 
them,  but  he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it ;  and  such 
witness  was  not  asked^  upon  his  cross-examipation,  whe- 
ther he  had  or  had  not  made  a  declaration,  stated  in  the 
question,  touching  the  cause  of  it;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  defence,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed  to 
examine  a  witness  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had 
made  such  a  declaration  to  him,  touching  the  cause  of 
such  quarrel,  in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  below,  would  such  proof  be  received  ? — 2dly.  If  in. 
the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  being  asked,  whether  he  remembered 
^  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answered,  that 
lie  did  not  remember  it,  and  such  witness  was  not  askedj»> 
dn  his  cross-examination,  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
inade  a  declaration  stated  in  the  question  respecting  such 
quarrel ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  defence  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  proposed  to  examine  a  witness  to  prote 
that  the  other  witness  had  made  such  a  declaration,  ia 
order  to  prove  that  he  must  remember  it ;  accordinr 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  would  such  proof 
be  received  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  had  no 
opinion  of  his  own  upon  this  question,  but  he  wished  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  even  if  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges  should  be  against  them,  he  should  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  that  the  question  should  be  put.  The  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack  had  suggested  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  would  save  time,  and  get  rid  of  the  present  di^ 
iiculty,  which  had  arisen  from  an  omission  in  the  examir 
nation  of  Majochi.  Majochi  might  now  be  called  in  and 
asked,  "  Did  you  hold  any  conversation  with  Carrington 
iabout  Baron  Ompteda  f^'  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  the  prodac* 
tion  of  Majochi ;  but  thought  that,  if  the  judges  were 
applied  to,  the  House  ought  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.  It  would  be  much  better  to  continue  in  that 
course  of  proceeding  which  they  had  followed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  investigation ;  for  though  it  had 
been  said  that  they  ought  not  to  decide  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  but  upon  their  own  (which  he  admitted  to 
be  correct),  yet  he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
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Vfail  themselves  of  their  great  legal  knowledge  in  the  de<r 
cision  of  the  present  question. 

Lord  Erskine  was  understood  to  say  that  he  nevef 
meant  to  assert  that,  if  the  opinion  of  the  judges  were  in 
ixe  negative  on  the  questions,  the  House  ought,  to  neglect 
it.    He  merely  meant  to  express  his  own  dissent  from  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought  the  better  way 
would  be  to  ask  counsel  on  both  sides  whether  they  had 
any  objection  to  Majochi's  being  called. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  the  party  could 
not  be  called  up  and  asked  this  question,  without  its  be- 
ing open  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  re-examine 
him.  It  was  very  possible  that  he  spoke  to  Carrington 
with  regard  to  what  he  had  himself  heard ;  and  it  was 
very  proper  to  ascertain  that  point  before  he  was  called 
ip.  The  contrary  course,  he  thought^  would  be  in  con- 
Iradiction  to  common  sense. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  utidersiood  the  commands  of  the 
House  to  be,  that  the  counsel  on  both  sides  should  be 
asked  whether  they  objected  to  Majochi's  being  called 
apj  and  having  the  question  put  to  him  in  a  form  agreed 
upon. — After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 

The  Attorney-General  addressed  their  lordships.  He 
felt  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  and  he  would  tell  the 
House  why.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  Ma- 
jochi  had  been  already  exatnined  three  times  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  The  option  was  given  to  his  learned  friends 
whether  they  would  proceed  then  or  not  with  any  further 
re-exami nation.  They  had  declined  doing  so,  and  had 
preferred  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  in  order  to 
open  their  case.  If  they  suffered  the  proposed  course  to 
be  taken  in  this  case,  knowing  as  they  did  the  law  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  their  lordships'  duty  to  be  prepared 
for  the  consequences.  If  it  were  done  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  done  with  respect  to  every  witness  at  their 
lordships'  bar. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  here  interrupted  the  Attorney^ 
General.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  House  wished 
tfie  learned  gentleman  to  argue  the  case ;  but  were  de» 
sirous  that  he  should  state  simply,  as  he  was  perfectly 
fiuthorized  to  do,  whether  or  no  he  withheld  his  consent. 

The  Attorney^Generalf  after  what  had  passed^  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  give  his  consent. 

The  judges  tbea  retired  on  the  consideration  of  the 
auestiwj. 
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Mr,  Brougham  proposed,  ia  the  mean  time,  that  an- 
other witness  should  be  called  in  for  the  purpose  of  re<» 
examination. 

This  being  agreed  to. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  agaio: 
called  in,  and  further  examined,  as  follows  : — 

A  Ptfcr.r—Has  your  ladyship  searched  for  that  letter  referred  to 
yesterday  ? — ^Yes,  1  have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  if. 

Do  you  believe  it  not  to  be  in  existence  ? — I  believe  it  not  to  be  in: 
existence. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  elsewhere  but  in  your 
own  possesbion } — No,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it ;  I  have  not  a  po* 
sitive  recollection  of  having  destroyed  it,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  1  did  not  destroy  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale, — Can  your  ladyship  state  the  grounds  tf 
your  brother's  request  as  made  in  that  letter  ? 

Mr«  Brougham  submitted,  with  deference,  that  thia 
was  a  letter  to  the  witness;  and  that  they  were  now 
going  to  examine  her  as  to  the  contents  of  that  letter. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  had  already  stated  his  opinipQ* 
He  understood  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  to  have  8«i4 
that  she  was  requested  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Guil* 
ford,  to  leave  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness;  and 
that  that  request  was  contained  in  a  letter.  Now  he 
conceived,  to  the  extent  of  asking  Lady  Charlotte  Lind* 
say  what  were  the  terms  in  which  that  request  was  put^ 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Whether  the  question  waf 
intended  to  be  carried  further  or  not,  he  did  not  know, 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  his  lordship's  pardon,  but  sup* 
posed  he  had  misunderstood  the  question  (which  wai^^ 
read  over  by  the  shorthand*writer). 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  contended  that  they  could  not. 
refuse  to  put  this  question.  He  asked  their  lordships 
whether,  if  Demont's  letter  had  not  beeti  in  existence, 
it  would  not  have  been  competent  to  examine  her  as  to 
the  contents  of  that  letter  ? 

The  question  was  proposed :  and  the  witness  said — ^I  have  no  dis* 
tinct  recollection  of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  except  his  re- 
quest and  advice  that  I  should  resign  my  situation,  and  some  pecuv 
Diary  arrangements  that  were  to  take  place  between  us. 

Does  your  ladyship's  recollection  lead  you  to  think  that  the  advice 
was  given  without  any  cause  assigned } 

Mr.  Brougham  prayed  leave  to  submit,  through  the 

House,  whether  the  terms  of  this  question  were  correct. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  then  asked  :-— Can  your  ladyship  say  whe« 

ther  your  brother  gave  his  advice  without  assigning  any  cause  for  that 

advice  ?— I  do  not  remember  in  tli4t  letter  his  assigning  the  ^auiei  hMl 
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Ib«i.^^8ome  indistinct  idea  that  the  re(>ort$  I  before  alluded  to  inlgfift 
ha«^^  been  mentioned  in  that  letter,  but  I  cannot  positively  say. 

"V^hat  reports  does  your  ladyship  allude  to?— Reports  that  I  men* 
4U>«%^d  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  yesterday  by  a  noble  lord, 
reports  of  an  unpleasant  and  degrading  nature  that  had  influenced  mc 
iar^rsigning  my  silaation. 

Het  ladyship  withdrew. 
-  3Tktf  Lord'Chancelior^^^liave  you  any  other  witnesses 
to  oall  ? 

2k2>«  Brougham. — I  will  call  John  Whitcomb,  if  yoa 
ple»8e. 

37A€  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the  examination 
of    another  witness  proceeding  in   the  absence  of  the 
jvdjges^  who  ought  to  be  present,  the  better  to  be  en« 
abled  to  consider  any  question  ai'ising  out  of  the  evi- 
dence, or  the  application  of  evidence,  which  might  be 
referred  to  them. 

Lord  Holland  thought  that  his  noble  friend  entirely 
visanderstood  the  object  of  the  presence  of  the  learned 
judges.  Difficulties  were  very  properly  and  wisely  pro- 
pounded to  them,  under  particular  circumstances ;  and^ 
with  great  wisdom,  their  assistance  had  been  asked. 
Tbey  sat  there  for  this  reason-^that  questions  might 
arise  in  their  lordships'  minds,  upon  the  evidence  given 
at  the  bar,  which  they  might  require  the  assistance  of 
the  judges  in  order  to  solve.  These  were  questions  of 
law,  and  of  proceedings  in  law;  and  the  judges  ought, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  to  dismiss  entirely  from  their 
niads  what  evidence  tbey  might  have  heard  at  the  bar, 
and  strictly  apply  themselves  to  the  dry  question  re- 
ferred to  them.  Consequently,  if,  in  the  examination 
of  a  witness,  difficulties  should  arise  of  this  nature, 
their  lordships  were  bound  to  put  them  to  the  judges  in 
Nch  a  shape  as  should  admit  of  no  doubt  or  difficulty  aa 
to  their  import.  It  was  in  this  way,  he  apprehended, 
that  those  learned  and  venerable  persons  were  to  per- 
form their  functions. 

The^  Earl  of  Lauderdale  explained.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  his  attendance  in  that  House,  in  all  cases,  the 
judges  bad  been  present,  on  similar  occasions,  while  the 
evidence  was  being  given. 

Lord  Holland  thought,  after  the  explanation  of  the 
vioble  lord,  that  the  practice  which  was  contended  for 
^as  still  more  dangerous  than  he  apprehended  before. 
For  his  own  part,  not  only  did  he  not  think  tho^tlVx^ 
evidence  stated  at  tbeir  iordsbips'  bar  waa  to  Vi^nql  aw"] 
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bearing  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges^  but  he  tfaongbt 
that  the  questions  argued  at  that  bar  ought  never  to  be 
referred  lo  thera.  They  were  not  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  arguments  of  counsel ;  they  were  to  state 
points  of  law^  and  the  construction  of  acts  of  Parlia^ 
ment;  and  their  assistance  was  intended  for  the  pre*- 
9ervation  of  their  lordships'  own  character^  and  import-? 
ance^  and  dignity.  The  applications  and  references  to 
be  made  to  them  by  their  lordships  ought  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  bring  out  the  clear  opinion  of  the  judges  upon 
ihem^  but  still  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  the 
proceeding  or  the  evidence  before  the  House;  so  that  iq 
fact  it  became  their  lordships  rather  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  so  framing  them,  as  to  hide  their  connexron 
with  such  proceeding  or  evidence.  He  really  thought 
that;  instead  of  the  judges  sitting,  as  they  now  did,  upon 
the  woolsack^  it  would  be  just  as  well  in  effect,  and  per- 
haps more  consistent  with  strict  legal  propriety,  if  they 
gave  the  House  the  benefit  of  their  aid  in  an  adjoining 
chamber;  so  that  any  matter  to  be  put  to  them  must 
necessarily  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  any  evi- 
dence^ or  of  the  discussions  sustained  by  learned  coujii* 
se]»  He  thought  it  would  be  loss  of  time  not  to  proceed 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when  the  question 
was  SQ  long  under  consideration  by  the  judges. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  would  say  a  few  words,  because 
they  were  now  adopting  a  mode  different  from  that  of 
their  former  proceedings.  With  respect  to  any  doubts 
connected  with  those  proceedings,  which  might  (but 
which,  he  trusted,  would  not)  arise,  those  he  should  de- 
sire to  refer  to  the  learned  judges;  and  upon  points  of 
such  importance  he  should  certainly  support  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing  the  hearing  of  further  evidence 
until  they  were  solved.  Evidence,  he  thought,  the 
judges  were  entitled  to  hear;  and  he  conceived  that 
the  hearing  of  it  must  enable  them  to  give  a  more  just 
and  comprehensive  opinion  upon  any  question  arising 
upon  it,  and  referred  to  them.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, however,  he  had  no  objection  that  thej 
should  proceed  with  the  evidence  unless  any  doubts  of 
that  material  character  he  had  mentioned  should  arise. 

Lord  Erskine   thought  that   the   proposition   of  the 
Qoble  earl  (Lauderdale)  went  much  too  far. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale's    opinion    remained    un- 
eifaoged. 
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ioHN  Whitcombe  was  then  called  in,  and  having 
Wd  sworn^  was  examined  by  Mr,  Tindal, 

I9  what  situation  of  life  are  you  ? — ^Valet  to  the  Honourable  Keppel 
Cnveii. 

'•  fio«ir  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ?— ^Upwards  of  six  yearsi 
BOt  qaite  seven. 

.Were  you  in  his  service  at  the  tinie  the  Princess  of  Wales  went  to 
K^es?^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  first  night  of  the  arrival  at  Naples  in  what  rooni- 
Socuni  slept  I — No,  I  do  not  to  be  sure. 

flave  y6u  ever  seen  the  room  ih  which  he  slept  ? — Not  the  first 
nxm,  I  never  was  in  it. 

Doyou  recoiliect  the  second  room  in  which  he  slept  ?-^Perfectly  well. 

Was  there  a  passage  at  one  end  of  it  from  that  room  to  the  room  iA 
%luch  the  Princess  slept  ?-^— There  was  a  passage  led  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  which  Bergami  slept,  towards  the 
(enace,  the  green-house  rather^  and  the  Princess  slept  at  the  front  of 
the  bodse,  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage. 

Doyou  recollect  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Austin  slept  ?— He  slepit 
aezttoher  Royal  Highness. 

Doyou  recollect  the  room  in  which  Hierofiiihus  slept? — He  slept 
JKxtto  Mr.  Austin. 

What  situation  in  the  Princess's  household  did  Hieronimiis  hold  ait 
tbatdme  ?«— He  held  the  situation  of  pase,  as  I  understood. 

Ho  you  remember  where  Doctor  Holland  slept?— Doctor  Hol- 
^  slept  in  the  room  next  to  Hieronimus. 

Did  the  three  rooms  which  you  have  mentioned  lie  upon  the  side 
of  the  passage  to  which  you  have  adverted  ? — ^Yes ;  all  three. 

Was  there  a  door  from  the  room  of  Hieronimus  that  opened  into  the 
passage  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

Where  did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  ? — To  another 
JKttage  \hdt  rame  towards  the  dining-room. 

Was  Doctor  Holland's  room  at  the  corner  of  the  two  passages  of 
which  you  are  speaking  ? — It  was. 

Did  the  door  of  Doctor  Holland's  room  open  into  the  passage  that 
lorped  into  the  first*mentioned  passage  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  door  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  Bergami's  room  ? — Ber* 
pmPs  room  did  not  open  from  that  passage. 

Do  you  remember  where  Mademoiselle  Demont,  the  Princess's 
fanme  de  chambre,  slept  ? — She  slept  in  another  room  over  Doctoi 
fioUand,  the  stairs  of  which  led  from  this  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  been  in  that  room  by  night  as  well  as  .by  day? — Late  as 
tell  as  early. 

At  the  time  yoii  have  been  in  that  room,  has  Mademoiselle^  De« 
JOpnt been  there  also? — ^Yes;  she  invited  me,  generally,  to  go  there. 

When  you  have  been  in  the  room,  has  there  been  anj'  othrr  person 
there  besides  yourself  and  Mademoiselle  Demont  ? — There  has  been 
lometiines'Preising  (Annette  we  called  her  generally),  but  it  was  sel- 
dom she  staid  long  when  I  was  there. 

Have  yoQ  theu  been  alone  in  the  room  with  Demont  ? — ^Very  fre* 
qoently. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  so  alone  with  her,  has  the  door  bceD 
locked  or  not  ? — Locked  and  bolted. 

The  SolieUor'^Gf/ferai  objected  to  the  last  pail  o^  xXi^ 
J>f/rnee.]  ^f 


examination.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  object 
for  whlcii  the  learned  gentleman  had  put  the  last  ques* 
tion  ;  and  that,  he  apprehended^  was  not  an  object 
which  could  be  legally  pursued  by  him.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  the  point.   ' 

Mr.  TindaL-^We  will  not,  then,  push  lhi»  matter  axif 
further,  my  lords. 

The  Lord' Chancellor. — Really  yon  have  pusjbed  M 
already  as  far  as  you  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Denman  said^  if  it  were  only  the  last  question  that 
was  objected  to,  he  had  no  reluctapce  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Solicit or^Gencral  observed,  that  the  rest  of  the 
answers  m4ght  stand,  as  they  were  immaterial. 

Do  you  remember  the  masked  ball  that  was  given  at  Naples  f-— 
perfectly  well. 

Were  you  in  attendance  upon  that  occasion  ? — ^I  was  not  ordered  to 
jattend  at  the  ball ;  I  was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Craven ;  and  for  nay 
ibtwn  amusemeivt  in  the  house  I  walked  about  in  the  apartji^ents  any 
where  I  wished. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  servants  of  her  Royal  Highness  were 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  dressed  in  character? — ^Yes,  they  were^ 
not  all  of  them* 

In  what  characters  were  those  dressed  who  so  appeared  in  character  ^ 
'' — Sicard,  Bergami,  and  Hieronimus  were  dressed  something  after  the 
Turkish  costume. 

'  Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  ? — In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening. 

Did  they  afterwards  change  those  dresses  for  plain  dresses? — Stcard 
and  Hieronimus  went  home,  and  never  returned  afterwards  that  X 
know  of ;  I  never  saw  them  afterwards. 

Did  3fou  see  Bergami  afterwards  ? — I  saw  Bergami  afterwards  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  ;  he  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

What  was  he  doing  ?•- Walking  about  with  me,  I  met  him  frequently 
in  the  apartments  walking. 

Were  there  any  refreshments  banded  about? — AH  the  evening, 
during  the  night.  * 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  him  amongst  the  other  servants  assist* 
ing  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  carrying  refreshments,  lemon* 
ade,  or  something  of  that  description. 

Were  you  at  Naples  during  the  whole  time  the  Princess  was  there  ?— • 
All  the  time. 

In  what  manner,  according  to  your  observation,  did  Bergami  con- 
duct himself  towards  the  Princess  ? — ^The  same  as  the  rest  of  the  ser« 
Vants ;  the  same  as  we  all  did. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitbr^General. — Did  you  live  in  the 
house  ?— We  lived  in  the  house  on  our  arrival  in  Naples  for  a  few  days. 

For  how  many  days,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  did  you  remaia 
in  the  house  ?— >I  should  thiuk  three  days,  or  four  very  likely  ;  I  am 
not  certain  to  a  day. 

After  that,  you  lived  in  the  lodgings  occupied  by  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven  ? — Yes, 

You  baift  described  a  passage  e^leadln^doin  the  apartment  occu* 


M  by  faer  Boyal  Highness  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Bergamv 
mt  was  so  ? — ^It  was. 

Aod  in  that  passage  there  were  three  rooms,  one  occupied  by  Mr. 
Williamy  anoUief  by  Mr.  Hieronimus,  and  another  by  Dr.  Holland  ? 
— Ye». 

Dr.  Holland's  being  the  corner  ? — ^Yes,  the  corner. 

Was  there  not  a  passage  that  led  from  the  dining-room,  by  Dr.  Hoi* 
kid's  room,  into  the  passage  which  you  first  mfnlioned  ? — Yes. 

lo  going  along  that  passage  would  you  leave  Dr.  Holland's  room  on 
tbe  right  ?— On  the  right. 

Wai  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Dr.  HollancPs  room  into  that 
yoMige?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  \ras. 

And  no  door  into  the  other  passage?— I  am  not  certain  whether 
Acie  was  or  not. 

In  going  along  that  passage  which  had  Dr.  Holland's  room  on  the 
li^jwas  there  not  a  small  room  on  the  left?*— Yes,  on  the  left. 

Was  that  room  which  was  on  the  left  occupied  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Beyond  the  room  on  the  left,  which  you  think  was  not  occupied^' 
and  next  to  that  room,  was  not  that  the  room  of  Berganii  ?— Yes. 

Sothat'Bergami's  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  you 
hife  brst  described,  and  on  the  left  hand  at  tlic  end  of  the  small  pas- 
iue  which  you  have  now  described  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a  door  leading  from  Bergami's  room,  into  the  passage 
which  you  have  first  described? — I  am  not  certain  to  that;  if  it  was 
there  was  a  door  that  led  to  the  passage,  but  whether  there  was  any 
l^ition  between  that  and  Bergami  s  room,  I  am  not  certain. 

Yoa  have  described  Bergami^s  room  as  being  at  the  end  of  the 
puiage  you  first  described,  was  there  any  mode  of  going  into  Ber* 
guni's  room  from  that  passage  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

By  a  door  ? — Yes. 

You  have  described  Bergami's  room,  as  being  towards  the  garden- 
ride  of  the  house  ? — It  is. 

Was  it  tbe  corner  room,  or  was  there  a  small  cabinet  beyond  it  ?— 
The  corner  room,  to  the  best  of  my  recoileciion. 

Will  you  swear,  that  going  from  the  passage  you  have  just  described 
ilto  Bergami's  room,  there  was  not  beyond  it  a  small  cabmet  ?~I  can- 
Bot swear,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  the  corner  room 
that  looked  into  the  garden. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  it  looked  into  the  garden,  but  whether 
there  was  not  beyoiid  it  within  a  small  cabinet?— -I  caiHiot  be  certain 
ofit^ 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passage  which  you  have  first  described,  near 
to  the  staircase  that  led  up  to  the  room  occupied  by  Demont,  a  door  ? 
»— There  was  a  door  that  icd  to  Hieronimus's  mom. 

Opposite  to  the  door,  or  nearly  opposite  the  door  that  led  to  Hiero- 
oimus's  room,  was  there  not  another  door?— I  am  not  sure  of  that,  I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that. 

Was  there  not,  parallel  with  the  passage  which  you  have  first  de* 
scribed,  and  beyond  it  with  reference  to  Hieroninius's  room  a  se* 
cood  passage,  leading  from  Berfi;ami's  room  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Princess  ? — ^There  was  a  sort  of  invvard  room  or  passage:,  or  some- 
thing of  that  description  ;  I  do  jiotknow  what  it  is  called. 

Was  there  not,  near  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  door  from  the  pas- 
sage you  have  first  mentioned,  leading  into  this  communication,  or 
passage^  or  whatever  you  call  it,  to  which  your  aUeuUon  Yia&  \)c^a 
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galled  f — ^To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was^  but  I  cannot  be 

certain  of  it. 

^   Counsel  at  both  side?  now  said  they  were  done  with 

this^witness. 

Lord  Erskine  $aid  be  bad  something  to  say  to  bini« 
but  for  the  present  he  must  withdraw  from  the  bar.  The 
witness  having  withdrawn^  the  noble  and  learned  lofd 
$aid>  that,  before  he  proceeded  to  put  some  questions  tq. 
the  j^st  witness,  he  bjegged  particularly  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  matter  out  of  which  the  questions: 
he  meant  to  put  arose.  For  thi$  purpose  he  should  beg 
leave  to  read  to  them  an  extract  from  the  evidence  pf 
Madame  Demont,  which  was  as  follows: —  . 

\yhere  did  you  sleep  in  Naples?-:— In  a  small  ropip  over  the  passage 
where  ihe  oilier  servants  slept. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  there  ? — ^Yes,  I  did,  alone. 

Every  night  alone  ? — Every  night  alone. 

^nd  tlje  whole  of  every  night  ?-;-Yes,  the  whole  of  every  nights    • 

And  alone  the  whole  night  ? — Alone  the  whole  night.  < 

Every  part  of  a  night,  and  the  whole  of  every  night,  dp  yo^  mefm  I 
—Yes. 

Ail  alone  the  whole  night  2r— All  alone. 

She  afterwards  said  she  did  not  particularly  knoif 
where  any  of  the  men-servants  slept. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  desired  that  the  wit? 
ness  mj.&:ht  be  recalled. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  nobje  and  learned 
lord  to  state  for  what  particular  object — what  precise 
question  did  he  mean  to  put  to  the  witness  ? 

Lord  Erskine  repYiedf  that  he  meant  to  ask  him  whether 
be  spent  any  part  of  any  night,  or  the  whole  of  ai^y 
nighty  in  the  room  of  Madame  Pemont^  when  she  wqs 
there  and  in  bed. 

T/ie  Solicitor-General  begged  leave  with  all  respect  to 
say,  that  that  question  could  not  be  put.  When  Madame 
Demont  was  examined,  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee 
that  the  object  of  his  learned  friends,  in  putting  certain 
questions  to  the  witness,  was  either  to  insinuate  or  to 

Srove  that  some  person  had  slept  with  Demont.  It  was, 
e  thought,  a  clear  and  undeniable  point  of  law^  that  a 
witness  could  not  be  asked  if  she  had  committed  aD  im« 
0ioral  act^  or,  if  asked  such  a  question,  compelled  to 
give  an  answer,  if  she  objected  to  it.  It  wasf  equally 
clear  and  incontrovertible,  he  thought,  as  a  point  of  law^ 
that  if  the  witness  thought  proper  to  answer  the  question^ 
^nd  deny  the  fact  attempted  to  be  insinuated,  that  ic 
would  be  incompetent  for  theparty  to  uegiitive  her  deoial 
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ly  proof.  If  he  were  right  ia  that  position  of  law^  which 
bethought  incontrovertible^  then  he  submitted  to  their  lord- 
ships that  they  could  not  suffer  that  to  be  obtained  cir- 
cuitously^  or  by  a  side-wind,  which  could  not  be  attempts 
jed  openly  and  plainly.  This  he  affirmed  to  be  the  un« 
£loabted  construction  of  the  law,  as  administered  in  the 
courts  below.  He  stated  it  with  the  utmost  possible  subr 
inission  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  (Erskine)^  for  whose 
experience,  knowledge,  and  talents,  he  had  a  profound 
^veneration.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  cite  authorities 
to  their  lordships,  for  he  felt  he  was  stating  a  position 
"which  could  not  be  shaken.  The  only  consideration  then 
for  their  lordships  would  be,  whether  they  would  suffer 
that  tQ  be  done  circuitously  which  could  not  be  directly 
attempted  without  a  violation  of  the  forms  of  law. 

Lom  Erskine  said  he  remained  unconvinced  that  his 
question  ought  not  to  be  put ;  for  he  thought  not  only 
tnat  the  question  he  was  putting  to  this  witness  might 
^ave  beeii  put  to  Madame  Demont,  but  also  that  she 
might  have  been  legally  asked  whether  he  had  ever  slept 
vritJi  her.     He  affirmed  that  that  might  have  been  done. 
It  was  a  course  which  he  had  himself  often  pursued  at 
tbe  King's  bar ;  he  had  repeatedly  asked  a  witness  ques- 
tions which  went  to  show  his  criminality.     He  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  that  the  witness  was  not  bound  to 
answer ;  but  if  he  answered,  what  reason  was  there  to 
take  that  answer  as  conclusive,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by 
other  testimony  ?     He  remembered   that   once,    before 
Xord  Ellenborough,  he  had  insisted  upon  sifting  such  a 
^question  :  it  was  objected  to,  and  he  tendered  a  bill  of 
iexceptions,  which  bill  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
sirsuing;  it  went  to  all  the  reason  of  the  judges,  and  re- 
<ceived  the  assent  of  the  mqst  eminent  men  at  the  bar 
"xvbom  he  had  consulted  on  the  occasion.     He  had  over 
and  over  again  put  such  questions.     He  should  state 
^hat  passed  in  conversation  between  himself  and  Lord 
CEllenborough  at  the  time.     For  that  noble  lord's  learning 
and  abilities  he  had  ever  entertained  the  greatest  defer 
Yence  and  respect.    Suppose,  said  he  (Lord  Erskine)  to 
Iiord  £llenborough,  that  you  had   been  taking  a  walk 
among  the  new  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bloonjsbury  Square,  and  that  some  fellow  dared  to  charge 
jou  with  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which,  if  proved, 
would  justly  degrade  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,    t 
loow  that  whe/i  the  charge  was  made,  \V\^  &ux  xVv\\\^ 
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yon  would  do>  perhaps^  would  be  to  send  for  me,  toutir 
dertake  your  defence.  Suppose  that  we  had  every  reaisoa 
to  believe  the  fellow  who  made  the  charge  to  be  a  scoud* 
drel  false  and  wicked  enough  to  make  it  with  the  view  to 
extort  money.  The  examination,  we  will  suppose,  comV 
menced.  I  said  to  the  fellow,  **  Who  are  you,  Sir  ? — A 
captain  of  a  ship.  Of  what  ship? — Of  a  ship  that  hat 
sailed  abroad.  Abroad  !  where  ? — She  is  gone  to  America* 
Look  nearer  to  me.  Sir ;  let  me  see,  do  I  not  recollect 
you  ?  are  you  not  the  very  man  that  I  unsuccessfully  de« 
fended  once,  ofi  a  charge  of  returning  from  transporta* 
tion?  He  may,  I  know,  object  to  answering  this  question 
and  have  all  the  credit  of  his  refusal  to  answer  it  ;•  but 
have  I,  or  have  I  not,  a  right  to  put  it  f  The  judge  may 
say.  No,  it  can't  be  put ;  but,  should  your  client  be  found 

fuilty  of  the  charge,  you  can  then  prove  the  witness  to 
e  the  persot)  you  represent  him,  in  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial."  This,  said  Lord  Erskine  in  a  continuation,  was 
the  way  in  which  he  put  the  point  to  the  late  Lord  EU 
]enborough  :  and  he  added  at  the  time,  what  he  felt  stilly 
that  to  deny  him  the  course  for  which  he  contended,  and 
point  him  out  in  the  room  of  it  such  a  remedy,  was  a 
mockery  of  justice,  and  most  ruinous  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  so 
fatal  to  the  public  security,  as  the  first  position  taken  bj 
the  Solicitor-General.  But,  waving  that  altogether  in 
this  case,  and  referring  to  the  witness  Demont's  evi* 
dence — she  is  asked,  and  she  answers  oyer  and  over  again 
that  she  slept  alone,  during  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  night  in  her  chamber :  she  made  no  objection  to 
answer ;  no  objection  was  taken  elsewhere :  he  had  a 
right,  therefore,  to  try  the  validity  of  the  answers  she 
bad  recorded,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  lain  with 
any  body  else  at  the  time  when  upon  her  oath  she  de* 
plared  she  had  remained  alone  in  her  chamber.  He  con^ 
pluded  by  asserting  that  he  had  sL  right  to  have  the  wit» 
ness  recalled,  and  asked  if  he  was  in  Demont's  room  oa 
^ny  night  when  she  was  in  bed  there. 

The  JLord'Chancellor  begged  to  state  to  the  House  what 
be  knew  of  the  practice  in  the  courts  below.  When  he 
j^rst  came  into  Westminster-hall,  which  was  between. 40 
and  50  years  ago,  the  constant  practice  of  the  judges 
was,  when  ^  question  of  a  criminatory  nature  was  put  te 
a  witness,  to  inform  him  th^t  he  was  not  bound  to 
answer  the  question :  that  practice  was,  be  understood^ 
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ef  late  years  discontinued,  and  the  more  modern  practice^ 
as  the  rule  was  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  was,  that  a 
question  of  the  nature  he  alluded  to  might  be  put  to  a 
witness,  though  he  was  not  compelled  to  answer,  if  he 
did  not  please.  The  rule  also  went  further,  for  it  was 
hid  down,  that  if  the  question  were  asked  and  answered 
by  a  witness,  the  party  asking  it  could  not -call  evidence 
to  conH'a<li*.'t  tlie  afiswer  given  hy  the  witness.  This  rule 
of  law  certainly  put  the  witness  in  this  singular  situation 
•->that,  if  he  refuse  to  answer,  an  injurious  suspicion  19 
likely  to  attach  to  him  ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  positively 
laid  down  in  Phi /Zips*  s  Law  of  Evidence  y  in  the  case  of 
the  King  v,  Watson,  that  if  a  witness  has  answered  such 
aquesiion,  it  is  inadmissible  to  call  proof  either. to  con- 
tradict or  discredit  that  answer.  This  was  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  books,  the  clear  and  indisputable  practice 
of  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall. 

■  Lord  Erskiue  said  he  could  not  concur  in  any  practice 
which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  evidence  capable  of 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witnes«$.  Ques- 
tions might  still  be  shaped  so  as  to  sift  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy without  violating  the  rules  of  evidence  practised 
in  the  courts  below. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  though  he  felt  little 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  the  point  was  decided,  yet 
still  he  could  not  see  how  the  House  could  sift  this  matter 
to  the  bottom  by  getting  that  answer  from  the  last  wit- 
Bfess  which  it  was  evidently  the  object  to  elicit  from  him. 
Demont  might  be  called  again ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  contradiction,  she  might  be  able  to  reconcile 
what  the  witness  stated  with  the  evidence  she  had  her- 
self previously  given.  She  might  say  she  had  admitted 
this  person  to  her  chamber,  and  still  persevere  in  saying 
she  had  never  slept  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  a  night 
with  any  body,  for  that  was  what  her  answer  literally 
stated.  How  was  it  possible  to  go  farther  than  this,  if 
both  witnesses  were  re-exaiiiined  ? 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  his  object  was  merely  to  show 
a  contradiction  of  the  same  fact  in  the  testimony  of  these 
witnesses.     He  meant  to  go  no  farther. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  if  the  witness  demurred  to 
the  question,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  farther.  Whe- 
ther a  man  slept  with  her  was  certainly  a  different  ques- 
tion from  that  which  she  had  already  answered. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  tbat  whete  a  flL\^«i^x^^- 
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inehi  a§  to  the  mode  of  examining  a  witness  occujhKffi/ji 
the  decision  should  always  be  vested  in  the  wisdom  of 
ihe  judges* 

The  hord-Chancellor  said,  that  the  construction  cfri* 
dently  and  plainly  put  upon  the  question  answered  by  the 
witness  Demont  fully  showed  that  the  object  with  whicb 
it  was  put  was  to  ascertain  out  of  her  own  mouth  whe* 
ther  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  immoral  oi&nce.  She 
denies  that  fact;  and  in  his  opinion^  speaking  both  ju«^ 
'  dicially  and  as  a  peer^  witnesses  could  not  be  called  ta 
contradict  that  denial. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought  it  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  rules  of  law  should  be  preserved  uo«« 
impaired^  and  that  at  the  same  time  all  the  facts  should 
be  elicited  from  witnesses.  He  thought  that,  where  a 
doubt  arose  upon  a  question^  it  ought  not  to  be  put  until 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken  upon  it. 

The  Lord-Chanctllor  said,  he  was  quite  sure  his  nobfef 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine^  would  not  put  a  ques* 
tion  until  he  saw  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  with  the 
propriety  of  putting  it. 

Lord  Erskirte  replied,  that  he  could  not  know  how  to 
anticipattf  the  objections  of  the  House  ;  nor  could  he  well 
say  beforehand  what  precise  questions  he  might  put.  Jt 
was  obvious  that  his  questions  must,  after  the  first,  de- 
pend upon  the  answers  of  the  witness^  of  which  he  could 
have  no  foreknowledge. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Lord  Erskine, — Where  did  you  sleep  in  the  house  at  Naples  during 
the  time  you  were  there  ? — In  a  small  room  next  the  Honourable  Kep- 
pel  Craven. 

Did  you  sleep  there  every  night  ? — Every  night  during  the  lime  t 
was  iii  the  house. 

Did  you  sleep  in  your  room  during  the  whole  of  every  night? — I 
slept  there  after  1  went  to  bed ;  I  was  not  in  bed  till  12  or  1  o'clock. 

And  you  never  went  from  your  own  bed  to  any  other  bed  during  i\xt 
night  ?— No. 

You  after  those  three  nights  went  into  lodgings? — Yes. 
.    Did  you  during  the  time  you  were  in  your  lodgings,  ever  sleep  in  tiitr 
house  you  had  left  ? — I  never  slept  in  the  Princess's  house  afterwards. 

The  Earl  of  Lauder  dale, »^Yo\x  have  been  six  years  in  Mr.  Keppef 
Craven's  service?-^ Yes,  I  have. 

Where  did  you  first  enter  into  his  service?-- At  Brandenburgbf 
House,  at  Hammersmith. 

Had  you  been  abroad  before? — ^No, never. 

Do  you  remember  the  year  in  which  you  entered  into  Mr.  Craveo'ti 
service? — Not  exactly. 

Do  you  recollect  the  month  of  the  year  ? — I  have  a  memoranauflft 
«/*  the  mooth  and  yuar,  but  at  present  t  do  uot  recollect  it. 
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But  you  are  sare  it  was  six  years  ago?— Yes,  more  than  six,  near 
Hvep. 

Could  you  speak  Fren.ch  or  Italian  when  you  entered  into  his  sec^ 
vice  ? — I  spoke  a  little  French,  not  Italian. 

Did  you  speak  French  sufficiently  to  make  youiself  understood, 
and  to-understand  others?— -Yes. 

Were  you  at  Pesaro  witli  Mr.  Craven  about  a  year  ago  ? — Yes,  about 
fifteed  months  since. 

.  1)0  you  recollect  Bergami  and  Mr.  Austin  coming  to  Mr.  Craven 
the  day  of  his  arrival  ? — Perfectly  -well,  I  was  at  dinner  when  they 
came. 

Were  you  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  Bergami  came  into  Mr.  Cfa* 
ten  ?— I  showed  Bergami  into  the  room  mysel  f. 

Did  Bergami  speak  lo  you  upon  that  occasion  ? — He  spoke  to  me  la 
coming  up  stairs. 

Did  be  shake  hands  with  you  as  an  old  friend  ? — He  pressed  my  hand 
merely,  as  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  walked  on. 
'  Lard  Hood, — Were  you  ever  in  Demont's  bed-room,  after  having 

gne  into  lodgings  from  the  bouse  at  which  you  had  first  been  ?— ^Yes, 
iquendy. 

Have  you  seen  any  body  else  in  Demont's  bed-room  ? — No  one,  ex- 
cept Annette,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

The  witness  vtras  directed  to  withdraw. — The  learned 
jodees  being  returned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  said,  my  lords,  the  judges 
have  considered  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  your 
lordships;  one  of  those  questiops  is  in  these  wordd^ 
''If  in  the  courts  below  a  witness  examined  in  chief  oa 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  being  asked  whether  he  remem- 
bered a  quarrel  taking  place  between  A.  and  B.,  answer- 
edy  that  he  heard  of  such  quarrel  between  them,  but  he 
did  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  and  such  witness  was  not 
asked  upon  his  cross-examination,  whether  he  had  or 
had  not  made  a  declaration  stated  in  the  question  touch^ 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  defence, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed  to  examine  si 
Vitniess  to  prove  that  the  other  witness  had  made  such  a 
declaration  to  him  touching  the  cause  of  such  quarrel, 
in  order  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
vould  such  proof  be  received  ?" 

.T:he  judges  are  of  opinion,  my  lords,  that  this  ques- 
tion mtist  be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative.  The 
question  proposed  to  the  witness  upon  his  cross-exaini- 
nation  isjdo  you  remember?  That  question  applies  it- 
self to  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  many  things 
may.  have  taken  pla(5ie,  and  conversation  may  have  beeA 
held  upon  them  at  one  season,  by  persons  of  the  strict- 
est bonoHr  and  integritj^  which  may  at  anolV\ex  ^^^^o\v 
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iielftbserit  from  their  memory.  It  mcist  be  in  the  1<Dorv« 
liedge  and  experience  of  every  ma.ny  thata  alight  hint  or 
suggestion  of  some  particular  matter>  connected  wi4ii  a 
sahject,  pots  ibe  faculties  of  the  mind  in  motion,  amt 
raises  up  in  the  memory  a  long  train  of  ideas  cdnnecteici 
\i^itb  that  subjf  ct»  which  until  that  hint  or  suggesticni 
was  given  were  whoHy  absent  from  it :  for  this  reit/Aon, 
Yhe  proof  that  at  a  time  past  a  witness  has  spoken  on  ai^y 
subject,  does  not  in  onr  opinion  lead  to  a  legitim^t6 
conclusion  that  such  witness,  at  the  time  of  his  exami* 
2fatiofi,  bad  that  Subject  present  in  his  memory  :  and  to 
allow  the  proof  of  his  former  conversation  to  be  adduced 
wrthont  first  interrogating  hira  to  that  conversation,  and 
jemipcrmg  him  of  it,  would  in  many  cases  have  an  un* 
^air  effect  upon  him  and  upon  his  credit,  and  would  de- 
prive him  of  that  reasonable  protection  which  it  is>  m 
injr'bpiniotj,  the  duty  of  every  court  to  afford  to  e^rery 
person,  who  appears  as  a  witness,  on  the  one  side,  and  oa 
the  other;  according  therefore  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  below,  a  witness  is  asked  on  cross-examination^ 
whether  he  has  made  a  declaration^  or  held  a  conversa* 
tion>  and  such  previous  question  is  considered  as  a  ne» 
cessary  foundation  for  the  contradictory  evidence  of  the 
declaration  or  conversation  to  be  adduced  on  the  other 
side.  I  must,  however,  my  lords,  take  the  liberty  to  add^ 
that  in  any  grave  or  serious  ca^e,  if  the  counsel  had,  on 
his  cross-examination,  on>itted  to  lay  the  necessary 
foundation  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
court  would  of  its  own  authority  call  back  the  witness^ 
in.ordertp  give  the  counsel  an  opportunity  of  laying  the 
iieqiiired  foundation,  by  putting  his  questions  to  the  wit* 
oe.ss,  although  the  counsel  had  not  before  asked  them  ; 
It  being  much  better  to  permit  the  order  and  regularity 
pf.the  proceedings,  as  to  time  and  season,  to  be  broken 
in  upon,  than  to  allow  irrelevant  or  incompetent  evi- 
dence to  be  received. 

My  lords,  this  being  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upoti 
jtfae  question  which  I  nave  taken  the  liberty  to  read  to 
the  House,  it  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  your  lord- 
ships will  be  aware,  that  to  the  other  question  which  ap- 
f>Iies  itself  to  the  witness's,  knowledge  of  a  particular 
kct,  the  same  answer  in  the  negative  roust  be  given; 
and.  in  addition  to.the  reasons  with  which  I  have  troubled 
;jrour  lordships  on  the  first  question,  it  may  also  be  added^ 
where  the  question  proposed  tej^Mdi  the  witness's  know* 
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factia  ordinary  conversaiioD  at  a  former  period,  it  doe^ 
not  follow  that  he  may  have  that,  which  in  a  court  of 
law  can  be  considered  as  knowledge  of  the  fact*  A  fact 
is  often  mentioned  in  conversation  from  the  representa* 
tion  of  others^  without  snrh  a  knowledge  of  it  as  can 
eoable  a  person  to  say  in  a  court  of  law,  I  know  the  fact. 

My  lords,  the  answers  to  your  lordships'  questions, 
Irbich  I  have  delivered  to  your  lordship^i  are  the  unani* 
mous  opinion  of  the  judges  now  present.  But  your  lord« 
ships  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  reasons  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  oflfer  as  proceeding  from  myself 
only;  there  not  having  been  an  opportunity  of  submits 
ting  to  the  previous  perusal  of  my  learned  brothers,  the 
written  paper  from  which  your  lordships  would  observe 
that  part  of  what  I  offered  was  read  ;  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the  reasons^ 
will  be  attributed  by  your  lordships  to  me  alone. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  every  noble 
lord  must  have  carefully  attended  to  the  opinion  just 
delivered,  and  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed.  It  appeared  that,  by  ihe  practice  of  the  courts 
below,  the  questioii  might  be  regarded  as  objectionable, 
and  their  lordships  would  remember  their  own  resolution 
of  conforming  gener^illy  to  that  practice. 

Lord  HoUaiid  thought  the  reasons  stated  by  the  learn- 
ed judge  completely  satisfactory. 

TheLord-^Chancellor  said,  that  in  strict  forrn  the  ex- 
amination now  about  to  be  pursued  ought  to  be  conduct*- 
ed  by  the  court.  If  the  learned  counsel  would  have  the 
goodness  to  represent  to  him  the  questions  he  wished  to 
pot;  he  would  himself  state  them  to  the  witness. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  again  colied  in,  and  ex^ 
amined  by  Mr,  Brougham,  through  the  interpretation  of 
the  Marchese  di  Spineio. 

Do  you  recollect  having  seen,  at  the  Villa  Rufiinelli,  William  Car- 
riuBton,  servant  to  Sir  William  Gell  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  you  remember  having  seen  Sir  William  Cell's  English  servant 
near  Rome  any  where  ? — ^I'his  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  having  ever  seen  Sir  William  Cell's  English 
lervant  any  where  ? — I  have  seen  him  I  think  at  Ruine,  but  not  at 
&iiffinelli. 

Did  you  ever  lell  Sir  W^illiam  Geil's  English  servant  that  Baroa 
Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get  the  keys  of  the  Princess  at 
Como,  in  order  to  have  false  ones  made  from  them  ?— This  not. 

Did  you  ever  tell  that  servant  any  thing  to  that  or  v\&e  V\W«  «lStc\.\-« 
I  tiAve  ]»^)feF yo/rcfl  of. tb'itk 
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:■  ifiS  yoii  erer  tell  him  that  the  person  employed  for  the  aforesai^ 
purpose  by  Baron  Ompteda  had  confessed  to  the  police  such  employ- 
ment, and  had  been  discharged  in  consequence? — I  have  never  bad 
•ny  such  conversation. 

'  bid  you  ever  tell  him  that  if  the  Princess  had  not  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  take  no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Ompteda,  you  yourself 
T^ould  have  killed  him  like  a  dog  ?— I  never  said  anyi^ich  thing ;  these 
things  are  quite  new  to  me.  ^  ' 

Have  you  ever  spoke  of  the  villainy  and  ingratitude  of  Omptc.da, 
after  having  so  long  ate  and  drank  in  the  Prin'cess's  house,  and  conx^ 
jilained  that  he  had  brought  suspicion  upon  the  servants  ? — Never. 
•    Did  you  ever  talk  of  Ompteda  to  the  English  servant  of  Sir  Wil- 
Jiam  Gell  by  name?— No, 

Mr.  Brougham, — Perhaps  your  lordship  wouM  now  al* 
low  me  to  suggest  a  more  general  question  ? 
'  The  Lord-Chancellor. — A  rule  has  been  laid  down,  to* 
which  we  must  conform.  The  court,  in  its  discretion, 
will  act  according  to  circumstances;  and  it  is  ouly^ti 
the  occasion  of  their  particularly  arising  that  the  court 
will  act  against  the  tenor  of  its  stricter  rules. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^l  wish,  my  lords,  to  put  a  more  ge- 
neral question,  in  order  to  make  the  contradiction  the, 
more  specific ;    because  the  witness  may  say,  "  Oh,  I 
may  have  said  all  this,  but  I  don't  know  to  vvliat  person4" 
We  wish  to  prevent  this. 

I'he  Earl  of  Liverpool. — I  only  wish  to  know  how  far 
counsel  are  going  ?  1  am  quite  certain  the  witness  should 
iiot  be  cross-examined,  as  it  would  be  doing  him  a  most 
material  injustice.  Special  permission  is  given  to  coun- 
sel to  examine  on  a  special  case,  and  their  lordships 
should  strictly  keep  to  that.  I  hope,  however,  wheh 
such  cases  arrive,  your  lordships  will  jealously  watch 
them,  and  take  care  your  indulgence  is  not  abused. 
Lord  Erskine. —  It  is  quite  obvious  that  witness  might 
-shelter  himself  as  Kas  been  suggested,  and  in  my  opinion 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  necessary  he 
should  be  asked  if  he  said  these  things  to  any  one. 

The  Lord'-Chancellor^ — On  the  best  consideration  of 
this  subject,  I  think  your  lordships  ought  to  limit  all 
these  questions  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  To 
these  points  you  should  tolerate  examination  but  no 
further. 

Lord  £rsft/wf.— Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ask 

him  if  he  said  so  and  so  to  any  body  ? 

'   Lord  Lauderdale  considered  the  present  difficulty   to 

9iise  from  Majochi's  antecedent  examination,  in  which 

he  said  he  did  not  know  Ompleda,  aUVvow^U  he  admittedl 
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lie  knew  a  German  Baron  about  the  Princess.     I  wish  it 

to  be  put  to  him,  if  he  held   this  conversation  as  of  a 
German  Baron  who  visited  the  Princess. 

Mr*  Brovgham, — Do  you  recollect  the  German  Baron  with  the 
extra?agant  name,  of  whom  you  spoke  in  your  former  examination  ? 

Tk  Lord'Chaticcllor. — Would  it  not  be  the  better  way 
to  repeat  a  few  questions  and  answers  of  his  former  ex- 
amination i 

Mr,  Brougham. — Very  well,  my  lord. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  read  from 
(he  former  evidence  of  the  witness,  in  page  63  of  the 
printed  minutes  ("CA.  p.  12)  : — 

**  Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  Ompteda  ?— I  do  not  remember  that 
ssiise. 

"  fiid  you  ever,  during  the  year  after  the  long  vovagp,  see  a  Ger* 
'nan Baron  dining  at  her  Koyal  Highness' s,  at  the  villa  d*£ste  t — la 
tbe  house  of  Villaoi,  I  saw  him. 

'^Then  you  do  know  a  certain  German  Baron  who  used  to  visit  her 
Royal  Highness?— He  was  a  Prussian. 

"What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? — I  do  not 
remember  the  name^  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusual  name, 
buthewas  called  the  Baron»  Baron,  Baron,  something. 

"Did  you  ever  bold  any  conversation  with  Sir  William  Cell's  English 
servant  respecting  the  conduct  of  that  Baron  with  the  extraordinary 
name?— Never,  never;  I  never  spoke  of  this  Baron." 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

William  Carrington  was  then  again  called  in,  and  fur- 
ther examined  by  Dr,  Lushington, 

What  did  you  hear  Majochi  say  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda?— 
He  told  me  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  Royal  Highness. 
■  Was  that  Theodore  Majochi? — Theodore  Majochi. 

Was  he  in  the  Queen's  service? — He  was. 

What  did  he  tell  you  respecting  the  Baron  Ompteda? — He  told  me, 
that  Baron  Ompteda  was  on  a  visit  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  that  he 
had  employed  the  postillion  and  the  chambermaid  to  procure  the  keys 
bf  her  Royal  Highness's  room  to  get  false  keys  made. 

The.  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
examination. 

Dr, Lushington. — Did  Majochi  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employ* 
.^  some  one  to  get  the  keys  belonging  to  the  Princess  at  Como,  m 
order  to  get  false  ones  made  ? — He  did. 

.    Did  Majochi  ever'tell  you  that  a  person  had  confessed  that  he  had 
been  so  employed,  and  was  discharged  iu  consequence? — He  did. 

Did  Majochi  ever  tell  you,  that  if  the  Princess  uould  have  allowed 
him  he  would  have  killed  him  like  a  dog  ? — He  did. 
.    Killed  whom?— Baron  Ompteda. 

•    Did  Majochi' state,  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  ungrateful,  after 
I*  had  so  long  ate  and  drank  m  ilic  Princess's  service  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  say  that  he  had  made  the  servants  of  the  house  to  be  sus* 
4>ccted  ?— He  <lid. 
<  Did  he  frequently  mention  tiie  oame  of   OmnUda^— H^  ^\^> 
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Do  yoQ  remember  Sir  William  Golf  being  ill  at  any  time, that  bem 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  do.  ■    -    ^ 

Where  ?— -The  first  time  at  Brunswick. 

Any  where  else  ?— At  Strasburgh.  .  . 

Any  where  else  ?— At  Naples. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  ever  visiting  Sir  William  Gell  what 
he  was  in  bed  ^ — ^I  do. 

M«ny  time^r— At  Strasburgh  he  was  on  a  sofa.  , 

How  was  he  at  Brunswick? — At  Brunswick  he  was  on  a  sofa,  and^t 
Strasburgh  on  a  bed. 

How  was  he  at  Naples?— In  a  bed  on  the  floor. 

Was  he  in  bed  at  ll»c  time  ? — H  e  was. 

Cross-examined  by  the  j4Uorney*GencraL — ^Mliere  was  it  you  ha^ 
this  supposed  ronversation  witii  Majochi  ?— In  the  court-yard. 

Where?— At  Villa  Ruffinelli. 

Who  was  present  ?— At  thai  time  he  was  hy  himself. 

Did  you  meet  him  there  accidentally,  or  how  came  ypa  ill 
the  court?— He  was  there  preparing  the  Princess's  carriage  to  go  Id 
Home* 

How  came  you  there  ?-*I  was  there  merely  accidentally,  by  walk* 
ine  about  the  premises. 

Was  your  master  going  to  Rome  too  that  day  ? — He  was. 

How  did  he  go  ?— ^He  went  in  a  carriage. 

Who  prepared  his  carriage? — I  am  noi  tertain. 

Had  you  to  prepare  his  things  to  ko  to  Home  ?->r-I  had. 

{low  long  before  they  set  out  for  Home  was  it  tiic  conversation  too|^ 
place  ?-*-This  was  on  the  same  duy  we  went  ip  Home. 

How  long  before  ?— !>It  'might  be  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

How  Ipng  before  was  it  ? — I  should  suppose  un  hour. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  Bome?r— Aboi),t  twelve  o'clock. 

Do  you  recollect  what  mopth  that  was  in  ? — I  think  in  the  mouth  cl 

In  what  year? — ^It  must  be  in  1817. 

In  July  1817? — YeSy  it  was  tlie  time  Sir  William  Gell  was  with 
lier  Royal  Highness. 

How  long  liad  you  been  at  Ru0inelii  ?— P^rt  of  two  days  and  one. 
might. 

Did  you  go  to  Rome  tlwit  day  ?— We  did. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Home  ?— Sir  William  Gell  stopped  9jt 
Home  for  two  months. 

{)ow  long  did  you  stop  ?"-4s  long  as  Sif  Willi^q^  QcII  did. 

Did  Majochi  g^  to  Rome  that  day  ?*-He  cjid. 

With  the  Princess  ?— With  the  f^amily. 

He  was  preparing  the  carriage,  you  say,  at  the  time  this  copvers^ 
tion  too^  place  ?— He  was. 

Who  else  was  in  the  yard  or  about  the  yard  at  that  time  ? — Princif 
pally  the  stable  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  ?«-I  was  not  perfects 
acquainted  with  the  Stable  people.  ^ 

You  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons  about  the  sta* 
bles  ?'^I  know  one  that  was  near  to  him,  |  do  not  know  whether  he 
beard  him,  which  was  Louis  Bergami  \  he  was  in  a  lower  room  oppo 
site,  where  he  was  preparing  the.  carriages. 

What  led  to  this  conversation  virith  Maiochi  at  that  time? — He  wtt 
failkiag^f^  the  disrespect  Baron  Oropteda  nad  paid  to  her  Royal  tliahv 
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if9i  and  that  he  should  like  to  hive  it  ia  his  poiver  to  haTesatbCus*^ 
tion  fmm  him. 

Wiiat  ted  to  the  conversation  about  Baron  Omptecia  at  that  timo? 
i-Ai  was  generally  the  subject  of  conversation  through  the  bouse  at 
iy  time. 

At  that  time  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  year  1817  ?— Yes. 

At  Ruffinelli  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

Did  you  begin  tlie  conversation,  or  4id  be  commence  it  with  you  I 
^He  commenced  it  with  me. 

Msjochi  ? — ^Yes,  M ajochi.  • 
'  And  he  commenced  it  in  the  manner  you  have  been  asked  now. 
did  he?— Yes. 

He  began  by  saying  that  Ompteda  had  employed  some  one  to  get 
ttekeys? — He  did. 

He  began  the  conversation  in  that  way  ? — He  did* 

When  you  came  up  to  him,  lie  said  Ompteda  had  employed  some 
m  to  get  the  keys  ? — Yes. 

Those  were  the  first  words  that  he  used  ?— His  first  words  were^ 
''Have  you  heard  of  the  a(?airi^of  Ompteda.?'* 

Those  affairs  that  had  been  talked  of  in  the  house  while  you  were 
Kluifinelli  ?— Yes. 

He  asked  yoo  whetlier  you  had  heard  of  the  ai!air  of  Ompteda?— 
Yei. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — T  said  t  heard  something  of  thcmt  hj 
which  oneans  lie  began,  and  told  me  tlie  whole  over  again. 

Had  he  told  you  this  before?— He  had  talked  about  it|  but  Dx>t 
fltrongbout. 

W&n  did  he  talk  about  it  ?-^In  the  servants'  hall,  when  he  ha4 
been  in  the  hall  at  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there  when  he  talked  about  it  in  the  ser* 
▼Mts^  hall  ?-7-There  were  at  the  livery  servants'  table,  I  think,  eight 
^ten  footmen,  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  household. 

Name  some  of  them  ? — I  do  not  recoUect  exactly  the  names. 

Do  you  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  ?— They 
tenerally  went  by  their  christian  names ;  there  was  one  Francisco,-  a 
Genoese. 

What  was  he  ? — He  -was  a  footman,  I  believe ;  he  wore  her  Royal 
Highnesses  livery. 

Po  you  remember  the  name  of  any  other?— No,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  any  other ;  they  were  all  strangers  to  me  at  that  tlme>  ex« 
c^pt  him  ;  I  had  seen  him  before. 

He  had  had  this  conversation  in  your  presence  in  the  servaotsf 
iBll?~Yes,  hehad. 

Still  he  said  to  you  when  you  came  out  into  the  court*yard  "  Have 
joa  heard  of  the  affair  of  Ompteda  ?"— Yes. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Ruf!ineUi?*^Part  of  two  days  and  t 
iilht. 

Had  Sir  William  Cell  been  with  the  Princess  before  that  ?--He  had. 
'  Where  ?— At  Naples. 

After  he  left  Naples,  was  this  the  first  visit  he  paid  her? — ^No»  he 
bail  seen  her  before. 
J.  Where?— In  Rome. 
'  How  long  before  ? — About  twelve  months  before. 

This  was  the  second  time  then  that  the  Princess  was  at  Rome  f*— The 
'  Ncoiid  tiin«  that  Sir  William  Qell  saw  her  at  Rome. 
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That  was  in  the  month  of  July  1817  ?-<-I  am  not  certain  of  Ae  year, 

1  think  it  was  1817.  * 

Be  good  enough  to  recollect  the  year  if  you  can  ? — I  think  it  must 
have  been  in  the  year  1817  or  1818 ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1817« 

VThich  was  it,  1817  or  1818? — I  am  not  certain  it  was  18^17  the  first 
time  Sir  William  Cell  saw  her  Royal  Highness  at  Rome^  or  whether  it 
was  the  second  time. 

But  this  was  the  second  time?-^This  was  tlie  second  time  at^Ruf•• 
finelli. 

There  was  a  year  between  ?^-There  was  a  year  or  thereabouts.      " 

There  was  a  year  between  the  first  time  of  his  seeing  her  at  RQme> 
and  his  seeing  her  the  second  time  ?— -There  was. 

This  was  the  second  time  ? — Ves. 

Whether  it  was  in  1817  or  1818,  you  are  not  certain^ — I  am  not 
certain. 

How  manv  days  did  you  see  the  Princess  when  she  was  there  fbe 
£rst  time? — ^Wben  she  was  there  the  first  time  from  the  Turkisl^ 
voyage,  I  think  tfiree  days. 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  there  with  Sir  William  Gell  ? — I  was. 

Did  Sir  William  Gell'sleep  in  the  house  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— No, 
he  did  not.  '  ' 

Where  did  he  sleep  ? — He  slept  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Eciropa.  * 

How  far  is  the  Villa  Brandi  from  the  hotel  at  which  Sir  William 
Gell  slept  ? — A  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

Did  Sir  William  Gell  use  to  dine  with  the  Princess,  and  return  to 
the  hotelin  the  evening  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

About  what  time  did  he  usually  return  ? — Sometimes  late,  and 
sometimes  early.  ^ 

Usually  ? — When  there  was  a  deal  of  company,  sometimes  twelre 
o'clock,  or  sometimes  one  at  night. 

How  far  is  Ruffinelli  from  Rome  ? — ^Four  miles  or  better. 

At  the  time  you  came  from  Rudinelli  to  Rome,  did  the  Princeak 
come  to  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— Yesi  she  did. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  she  remained  there,  and  that  Sir  William 
Gell  was  there  ? — ^Yes.  ' 

How  often  did  Sir  William  Gell  dine  with  the  Princess  at  that  time) 
—I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  neaHy  every  day. 

Re-examined  by  Dr.  Lusldngton. — You  are  understood  to  state, 
that  after  the  Princess  left  Naples  you  saw  her  twice  at  Rome  or  at 
Ituffinellif — ^Yes,  twice.  ~  ' 

The  first  time  that  you  saw  the  Princess,  did  you  hear  any  mentiod 
made  of  Baron  Ompteda  ? — ^The  first  time,  no. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  servants  of  the  Princess  prior  to 
yovr  seeing  them  the  second  time  at  Rufiinclli  ?-^I  saw  the  servanti, 
and  dined  with  the  servants,  the  second  lime. 

Was  it  then  that  you  first  heard  of  Baron  Ompteda? — ^Yes,  it  was# 

Examined  by  the  Lords* 

Jlie  Marquis  of  Buckingham, — You  state  that  you  have  been  a 
midshipman  in  the  King's  service  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  left  the  service  ? — ^In  the  year  1811. 

How  long  were  you  a  midshipman  ?  — About  a  twelvemonth. 

When  did  you  ehter  Sir  William  Cell's  service  ?— At  the  same  time* 
in  1811  or  February  1812. 

Immediately  after  you  left  the  tervice  ? — Yes,  very  soon  after. 
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Do  you  understand  Italian  ?— A  little. 
Not  well  ?— Pretty  well. 
Can  you  speak  it  ? — I  can  speak  it. 
So  as  to  make  your  way  in  Italy  ? — Yes. 

Whait  language  did  Majochi  hold  this  conversation  with  you  in  ? — 
lo  Italian. 

Did  any  body  interpret  between  you,  or  did  you  understand  one 
another  ?— No,  we  understood  one  anolher  perfectly. 
You  understood  him  perfectly  ? — Yes. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  speak  the  language  enough  to  give  the  words  in 
Italian,  but  give  the  words  in  English  that  he  used  when  he  spoke  of 
his  willingness  to  kill  Ompteda?— He  said,  he  and  the  servants  in 
general  had  made  up  their  minds  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing,  and  to 
kill  him  if  they  could. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  about  killing  Baron  Ompteda? — ^That  was 
all  he  said  in  respect  of  killing  him  ;  he  said  it  in  Italian. 

You  mean  to  say  that  he  never  said  any  thing  to  you  respecting 
killing  Baron  Ompteda,  except  those  words  you  have  just  now  stated  ? 
—He said  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Hownam  ;  he  and 
the  servants  were  forbidden  to  molest  Ompteda,  in  any  place  where. 
they  might  meet  him,  by  Lieutenant  Howman. 

That  was  all  that  passed  upon.the  subject  of  either  thrashing  or 
killing  Baron  Ompteda  ? — That  was  all. 

Those  were  the  only  words  ? — ^Those  were  the.  only  words. 
Those  were  the  only  words  that  were  used  ? — ^They  were. 
L&rd  EUenborough. — Where  is  Ruffinelli? — It  is  about  four  miles 
from  Romer 

is  Rome  the  nearest  town  to  Rudinelli  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  there 
are  some  small  villages  under  the  toe  of  the  mountain  near  it. 

Which  is  the  nearest  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but  the 
largest  is  Albano  ;  that  is  the  next  principal  one  that  is  near  it ;  there 
b  another  small  one,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe  the  house  at  Ruffinelli,  what  is  the 
colour  of  it? — ^The  colour  of  it  is  white,  outside. 

fie  good  enough  to  describe  it  ? —  It  had  formerly  been  a  convent ; 
a  long  slip  of  a  house,  with  a  chapel  at  one  end  of  it. 
Is  it  a  high  house,  or  a  low  one  ? — Rather  a  low  one. 
Is  the  garden  before  or  behind  it  ? — ^The  garden  is  behind  it,  or  in 
the  middle  of  it  rather. 
Has  it  a  garden  ? — It  has. 

Is  it  walled  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is ;  I  have  walked  in  the  garden,  I 
never  saw  any  wall. 

Was  it  by  day,  or  by  night,  the  Princess  visited  Sir  William  Cell 
when  he  was  ill  in  bed  ? — By  day. 

Did  she  come  alone  ? — I  think  J^dy  Elizabeth  Forbes  was  with  her. 
Were  other  persons  in  the  room  besides  yourself  and  the  Princess 
and  Sir  William  Gell  ? — I  think  Dr.  Holland  was  in  the  room  one 
time. 

Albano  is  the  nearest  village  to  Rnffinelli? — ^There  is  Frascati,  a 
village  in  which  it  stands,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
IftPrascati  higher  or  lower  ? — I  think  it  is  higher. 
The  Earl  of  Lauder  dale. ^Y  on  have  said  that  you  saw  Lop  is  Ber- 
garni  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Majo- 
chi ?-rYes. 
How  was  Louis  Bergami  occupied?— He  was  occupied  \w  %\n\v\^ 

Defence.)  ^  A 
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orders   for   the  horses^   and   diiTerent   orders   on  going  from  the 
place. 

Was  he  assisting  in  preparing  the  carriages  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

You  heard  this  conversation  twice  at  Ruffinelli,  in  the  servants 
hall,  and  once  in  the  court-yard  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  servants  besides  that 
one  you  have  mentioned  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  namei 
of  the  servants. 

Do  you  remember  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Alessandro  there  ?— 
No,  I  do  not ;  I  did  not  dine  at  the  table  of  the  livery  servants^  and 
did  i>ot  know  them. 

You  did  not  know  Alessandro  Finetti  ? —  I  do  not  recollect  the 
name. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  servant  of  that  name  when  you  were  at  Raffi- 
nelli  ?  — Not  to  my  knowledge,  I  might  see  him,  but  did  not  know  him. 

Were  your  ever  more  than  once  at  Ruffinelli  I — I  was  there  part  of 
two  days  and  a  night. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to-say,  it  was  only  four  mites  from  Rome? 
— I  think  it  was  four  miles  from  Rome. 

The  Marquis  oj  Huntly. — In  what  ship  did  you  serve  in  the  navy  i 
I  was  with  Sir  John  Bercbford  in  the  Poictiers. 

What  was  the  first  year  you  went  to  Italy  ? — I  think  in  1814. 

Did  you  speak  Italian  before  you  went  to  Italy  ? — I  did  a  lillie. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool, — You  say  that  Teodoro  Majochi  told  thw- 
story  first  in  the  servants'  hall :  state  particularly  the  names  of  the 
servants  who  were  there ;  were  those  the  servants  you  saw  either  be- 
fore or  afiei-wa'rds  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — I  saw  them  at  the  Villa  Brandr- 
afterwards. 

Did  you  not  live  with  them  at  the  Villa  Brandi  generally,  during- 
the  time  Sir  William  Gell  was  there  ? — No,  I  did  not  with  the  liverj 
servants. 

Can  YOU  name  any  one  you  can  recollect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  their - 
names,  I  know  ihem  all  by  sight. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery. — Can  you  repeat  in  Italian  the  particular- 
phrase  Majochi  made  use  of,  with  reference  to  speaking  of  Baron  Oni[:- 
teda? — I  can  a  little,  I  think. 

Have  the  goodness  to  do  so  ? — Lui  hanno  detlo  a  mi,  vudres  che 
Ini  lasciar  me  e  fare  il  mio  dovere,  che  lui  vorrebbc  bastonare  e  maz- 
zare  come  un  cane  in  mezzo  alia  sirada. 

Translate  that  into  English  ? — ^1\»odoro  Majochi  said  he  wished  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  his  duty  and  hi^  pleasure,  he  would  thrash 
liim  in  the  street,  and  murder  him  in  the  slrert. 

The  Earlof  Darnley, — Can  yous\year  to  the  accuracy  of  those  latter 
^'ords  '*  come  un  cane"  ?— Yes,  [  caii. 

Are  you  certain  that  conversation  took  place  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  yeai-s,  1817  or  1818  ?— I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  1817 
or  1818. 

You  are  certain  it  was  in  one  or  the  other? — lam. 

What  is  the  English  of  these  words  "  come  un  cane"  ? — As  a  dog,, 
or  like  a  dog. 

You  have  slated  the  distance  from  the  Villa  Ruffinelli  to  Rome  t<x 
be  four  miles;  what  miles  do  you  mean? — I  mean  Roman  miles,  or 
geographical  miles. 

Are  those  computed  or  measured  miles  ?— I  understand  they  are. 
measured  miles. 
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TDid  you  ever  walk  from  Kome  to  the  Villa  RuffineUi  ? — I  never  did, 
I  have  always  gone  in  a  carriage. 

How  long  were  you  going  from  one  to  the  other? — ^Tbree  quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 
.  You  went  very  slow  ?— I  did ;  it  is  all  up-hill. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Villa  RuffineUi  or  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— -The 
VUla  RuffineUi. 

Tfie  Marquis  of  Lansdoxvne, — Do  you  recollect  whether  there  are 
tnv  measures  of  distance  corresponding  with  milestones  on  the  road? 
—1  do  not  recollect  any  milestones  ;  it  is  gentMally  called  so. 

Why  did  you  leave  ihe  navy  ? — I  did  not  like  the  sea,  and  Sir 
John  beresford  got  my  discharge. 

IsFrascati  near  to  RuffineUi  ? — It  is  about  half  a  mile,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

When  you  had   this  conversation    with  Majochi,   did  he   inform 

rou  how  long   before  that   time    it  was  that  this  atifair  of  Baron 

l)[npteda  had  happened  ? — He  did  not  say  any  time,  but  said  it  was  at 
Como. 

A  Peer. — Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  person  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  you  and  Majochi  ? — I  did. 

To  whom  ? — ^To  Mr.  Vizard. 

Was  that  shortly  after  the  time  he  had  spoken  to  you  ? — No,  it  was 
BOtiitwas  in  London. 

])id  you,  shortly  after  the  tinie  you  had  had  that  conversation  with 
Majochi,  ever  mention  it  to  any  persons  of  the  suite  you  were  with? 
No, loever  did,  I  never  was  asked. 

Tie  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Can  you  state  the  day  of  the  month  in 
which  you  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — It  was  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Was  it  on  the  day  on  which  you  first  saw  Mr.  Vizard  ? — I  had  seen 
him  before,  it  was  tne  first  day  1  was  at  his  house. 

Had  you  read  the  evidence  in  this  cause  antecedently? — I  had, 
wmeof  it. 

Had  you  read  Majoch'i's  evidence  ? — I  had. 

The  Marl  of  Harrowhy. — You  have  stated  that  Majochi  had  held 

wme  conversation  in  the  hail,  among  the  other  servants,  previous  to 

V  his  conversation  with  you,  can  you  recollect  what  Majochi  said  in  that 

CODversation  when  the  otlier  servants  were  present  ? — Only  to  the  same 

purpose  relative  to  the  affair  of  Baron  Omptcda. 

Was  that  conversation  addressed  to  you,  or  to  the  servants  in  ge- 
neral?— It  was  addressed  to  me. 

Did  the  other  servants  hear  it  ? — ^They  di<l. 

You  have  stated  that  Majochi  began  the  second  conversation  with 
you  by  asking  you  whether  you  had  lieard  of  the  affair  of  Baron  dnp- 
tcda?^He  did. 

Tfttf  Earl  of  Rosehery. —  Was  the  conversation  in  the  servants* 
hall,  and  the  conversation  in  the  yard  upon  that  subject  held  on  the 
lame  day  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

Which  was  held  first? — ^That  in  the  servants'  hall  was  first,  he  did 
pot  mention  about  thrashing  and  murdering  Ompteda  in  the  hall,  but 
in  the  yard. 

Did  you  ever  mention  this  to  Sir  William  Gell  ? — I  did,  after  I  had 
read  the  evidence. 

And  before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — No,  after  I  had  been  to 
Mr.  Vizard. 

2  //  2 
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Without  stating  any  number  of  times,  can  y«u  state  how  often  you 
went  from  Rometo  Ruffinelli,  and  from  RufBnelH  to  Rome?—- But  ouce. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.'^Dld  you  take  any  part  in  the  conver- 
sation with  Majochi,  respecting  Ompteda^  when  you  heard  him  men- 
tion it  in  the  servants'  hall  ? — I  did  not  take  any  part  further  than  giv* 
ing  ear  to  it;  but  he  told  me  more  particularly  in  the  yard. 

APeen, — You  have  given  in  Italian  some  part  of  what  Majochi  told 
you,  can  you  give,  in  the  original  Italian  words,  the  way  in  which  he 
begun  bis  conversation,  what  were  the  Italian  words  ?— .Avele  intesa 
cosa  ha  detto  il  gente  de  laservizio  di  alfare  de  Ompteda. 

The  Earl  qf  Eniiiskill€n.--'Y ou  were  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Poictiers  ?— ^Yes. 

Where  were  you  discharged  ? — At  Portsmouth. 

In  February  1812  ? — It  was  in  February  1811. 

When  you  had  the  second  conversation  with  Majochi,  did  Majochi 
allude  to  the  former  conversation  which  you  had  in  the  servants'  hall  f 
—He  did. 

In  what  way  ? — ^Telling  me  many  particulars  in  his  own  idea  what 
he  would  wish  to  do. 

The  Marquis  of  BuckingJiam. — You  mentioned  this  matter  to  Mr, 
Vizard  after  you  had  read  the  evidence  given  by  Majochi  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  any  body  else  ?  — I  mentioned  it  to  people  in 
the  street  talking  of  it ;  that  I  could  contradict  it. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ? — I  mentioned  it  to  Mr,  Whitcombe^ 
who  was  here  just  now,  John  Whitcombe,  Mr.  Craven's  servant. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  him  first  ? — I  think  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  your  own  master.  Sir  William  GelU-U 
After  I  had  seen  Mr.  Vizard. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Vizard  ? — I  was  told  ;  I  saw  him  at  the 
Queen's,  and  1  knew  he  was  solicitor  to  Jier  Majesty. 

Were  you  told  he  was  solicitor  for  her  Majesty  ?— Yes, 

Who  told  you  ?— Sir  William  Geli. 

Before  you  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  William  Gell? — Yes,  be^ 
fore  I  mentioned  this  matter  to  Sir  William  Gell. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  persons  to  whom  you  mentioned  this 
besides  Mr.  Vizard  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  servant  ?— I  mentioned 
it  to  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  after  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Vizard. 

Before  you  went  to  Mr.  Vizard? — I  mentioned  it  to  persons  in  the 
Queen's  household. 

>Jame  them? — Mr.  Hieronimus,  Mr,  Milborn,  Mr.  Crachnell, 

Did  you  {mention  it  to  any  persons  not  in  the  Queen's  household ! — r 
I  mentioned  it  to  different  people  in  company. 

Where  did  you  mention  it  to  those  people? — I  mentioned  it  at 
Brandenburgh  House  among  the  Queen's  servants. 

You  say  you  mentioned  it  in  the  street? — Yes,  I  did  ;  in  cons&t 
quence  of  persons  knowing  I  was  with  Sir  William  Gell,  persons  asked 
ine,  and  I  said  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  it  was  not  true. 

Who  were  they,  persons  knov^n  to  you  ?— JVIr.  De  Bruh],  Genera) 
Oakes's  servant;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Lord  Glenbervie's servant, 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — Did  you  go  by  the  same  name  when  yon 
were  on  board  the  Poictiers  as  you  do  now?--*l  did.  • 

Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  bis  Majesty's  service  than  the  Poic- 
tiers ? — No. 

Lord  Colville, — Have  you  any  certificate  from  Sir  John  Beresfo'rd 
of  } GUI  seiyice  under  his  command  ? — 1  had  it,  but  I  have  not  it  pow. 
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'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  lost  it  ? — I  have. 

But  you  are  certain  you  received  a  certificate  ?-— I  am. 

Were  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers  ?— I  wa<t. 

How  long  ? — I  do  not  know  rightly  how  long ;  I  suppose  during  the 
time  I  was  there. 

What  situation  bad  you  served  in  before  you  were  on  board  the 
Poictiers  as  a  midshipman  ? — I  had  been  at  sea  in  the  mercliant  service 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  then  I  had  been  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood  in 
(he  best  way  I  could. 

You  are  to  be  understood  that  you  were  never  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
fice  before  ? — No. 

The  Earl  of  EnnUkillen, — ^Wiiat  counlrjman  are  you? — An  Eng- 
lishman. 

What  part  of  England? — Essex,  near  Colchester. 

T^e  Duke  of  Clartnce, --H'dv'xng  stated  that  you  had  been  in  the 
merchant  service  previous  to  your  going  on  board  tlie  Poictiers,  are 
tou  to  be  understood  to  have  joined  that  ship  as  a  midsh^iman,  capa- 
ble of  doing  your  immediate  duty,  or  as  a  youngster? — ^I  went  with  Sir 
iohn  Berestoid  on  board  the  Poictiers. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  as  a  youngster  to  learn  your  duty,  or 
did  you  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  tLat  ship  as  a  positively  etfective 
midshipman? — I  was  not  a  very  youngster;  I  did  not  gb  upon  the 
(Juarter-deck  for  some  time;  but  I  understood  I  was  to  be  a  mid- 
^ipman. 

Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poictiers, 
jou  were  rated  midshipman  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether  I  was  rated  at 
ibe  time  or  not ;  I  was  rated  at  the  time  I  left  it,  which  I  saw  upon  my 
ticket. 

You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that  you  left  his  Majesty's 
lervice  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  request? — Nothing  else. 

The  Lord^ Chancellor  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General. — 
Was  the  servant  Francisco,  whom  you  have  mentioned,  the  servant  of 
Mr.  Hownam  ? — I  am  not  certain,  I  only  know  him  by  the  name  of 
Francisco^  and  know  he  wore  her  Royal  Highness's  livery. 

Was  he  the  only  servant  of  that  name  ? — I  recollect  no  other. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  John  Jacob  Sicabd  was  called  in^  and  having 

been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

When  did  you  first  enter  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales?— 
Next  February  the  1st,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years. 
.  You  are  a  foreigner  ?— I  am  a  naturalized  Englishman  now. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ? — Of  Anspacb. 

Had  you  been  in  any  other  place  before  you  entered  her  Royal 
Highness's  service?— Yes,  I  had  the  honour  of  living  ten  years  with 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

In  what  capacity  did  you^live  with  his  lordship  ?— As  cook. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  enter  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ? — As 
cook. 

By  whom  were  you  placed  in  her  Royal  Highnesses  service? — By 
his  present  Majesty's  orders;  Mr.  Beek,  who  is  now  dead,  appointed  me. 

Were  you  afterwards  promoted  to  any  other  place  in  her  Royal 
Bighness's  service? — In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  her  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  appoint  me  her  maitre  d'hotd. 

Did  you  Tema'w  io  her  Royal  Highness' s  service  \ul\\^V  c^i^?icaV>j> — 
Ye9, 
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Did  you  afterwards  serve  her  in  that  capacity  till  you  went  abroad 
with  her  ? — Yes. 
When  wa»  that  ? — We  left  England  in  August  1814. 
Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  to  Brunswick  ?— Yes. 
From  Brunswick  to   Italy  ?— To  Strasburgh,  and  through  Switz- 
erland into  Italy. 

Do  you  remember  her  Majesty  having  occasion  for  a  courier  at 
Milan  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  respecting  the  hiring  of  a  courier  ? 
—Sir  William  Gell  gave  me  orders  to  hire  one. 

Did  he  mention  to  you  the  person  whom  you  were  to  hire?^- 
Partly  so ;  he  said  he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Marquis 
Ghisiliari. 

Did  you  in  consequence  of  his  directions  hire  the  courier  so  recom- 
mended ?— Certainly. 
Was  that  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the 
subject  of  hiring  Bergami  at  all  ? — None. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  her  Royal  Highness  dismissed 
a  courier  about  that  time  ? — No. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  soon  after  that  time? — Soon 
after,  at  Rome ;  Croquet  we  had  hired  at  Geneva. 

Do  you  recollect,  on  your  arrival  at  Naples,  the  house  in  which 
you  were  the  first  night  with  hef  Royal  Highness? — Yes. 

Was  there  sufficient  accommodation  for  her  Koyal  Highncss's  suite 
in  that  house  ? — Not  conveniently. 

Were  other  arrangements  for  ttie  accommodation  of  the  suite  made 
the  clay  after?— Yes,  several. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  room  Bergami,  then  the  courier,  slept 
that  first  night  of  your  arrival?— If  I  am  right  he  slept  where  Charles 
Hartrop  slept,  or  somewhere  near  there,  over  Lady  Eiizabetn's  room. 
Did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  the  following  nights  ?— -J 
believe  one  night  or  two. 
Did  he  then  remove  to  another  room  ?— Yes. 
Who  appointed  that  room  for  him  to  go  to  then  ?— I  did. 
What  was  that  room  ? — A  small  cabinet. 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  for  his  changing  his  room>  and  sleep- 
ing in  that  small  cabinet,  by  directions  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— ^No. 
Had  you  any  communication  previously  with  her  Royal  Highness 
upon  the'subject?^— No. 

Had  yuu  any  communication  with  any  other  person?— With 
Hieronimus  I  spoke. 

Do  you  recollect  any  reasons  yon  had  ?-^The  principal  reason  I 
bad  was,  that  there  was  a  glass  door  which  went  into  the  garden  that 
was  not  safe,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  right  that  a  servant,  or  some 
one,  should  sleep  there,  a  male. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  lived  in  her  Royal  Highness's  ser* 
vice,  now  her  Majesty,  have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  maanec 
of  the  Queen  towards  her  servants  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  many  times. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty 
treated  her  servants? — ^Yes, 

The  manner  in  which  her  Majesty  spoke  to  her  servants  ? — ^Yes. 
Has  her  Majesty  frequently  conversed  with  youself  ? — Many  times. 
What  manner  of  conversing  with  or  treating  her  servants  had  her 
Majesty  generally  ? — Uncommon  kind,  almost  to  a  fault. 
JVas  this  manner  of  her  Majesty  VoYjatd%Viet  ^w\mv\s  ^<iTi^\^\\^  t.o  all 
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^^ar  servants,  or  was  it  confined  to  any  one  individual  among  them  ?-^ 
1-^>  all. 

~ave  you  ever  had  occasion  to  walk  near  her  Royal  Highness,  or 
her  Royal  Highness } — Many  times,  by  her  command, 
ave  you  ever  walked  so  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  garden  ? — 
J^9t  in  the  pleasure  (i;round  at  Blackheath  many  times. 

XJpon  those  occasions,  has  her  Royal  Highness  talked  to  you  in 
ffS^I  king  ? — ^Very  condescendingly. 

X^as  her  Royal  Highness  ever  had  occasion  to  take  your  arm  in 

ibose  walk's  ? — Except  on  steps  or  rising  ground,  and  sometimes  her 

B-oyal  Highness,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  1  have  had  the  honour 

for     her  Royal  Highness  to  put  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  by  saying, 

••  you  understand  what  I  mean,"  or,    "  do  not  you  agree  with  me ;" 

and  I  believe  their  lordships  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  that. 

How  long  have  you  ever  had  the  honour  of  walking  with  her  Royal 
Highness  upon  those  occasions? — Half  an  hour,  or  sometimes  more. 
Uo  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  walked  with  her  in  the 
garden  at  Naples  at  all  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Do  you  recollect  a  masked  ball  at  Naples  ? — I  do. 
Given  by  her  Royal  Highness  ?— Yes. 

To  the  Court  of  Naples  ? — Yes,  I  had  the  management  of  it ;  Mr. 
Flarelli  assisted  me,  a  person  who  must  be  known  to  some  of  your 
lordships  ;  Lord  Llaiidaff,  I  believe,  knows  him. 
Who  is  Mr.  Piarelli  ? — A  very  respectable  person  ;  a  merchant. 
Did  you  also  yourself,  upon  that  occasion,  appear  in  any  dress  ?-«*- 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  any  of  the  other  members  of  her  Royal  Highness's  suite  ?— 
Yes,  Hieronimus  and  I  went  together. 
How  were  you  both  dressed  ? — As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  attending  that 
masquerade  herself  ? — Yes. 

Did  she  appear  in  one  or  more  dresses  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ? 
—I  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  those  dresses  were  ? — One  of  them  was  a 
kind  of  a  country  peasant,  and  the  other  a  Turkish  dress,  if  I  recol- 
lect right. 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  Majesty's  service  ? — On  a  pension  as  long 
as  her  Majesty  pleases  to  give  it. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highness's  actual  service?— Within 
tiiese  last  three  or  four  months. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- General. — What  is  the  amount  of 
the  pension  you  have  from  her  Majesty  ? — For  the  present  it  is  400/. 
a-year. 

Did  you  say  that  that  was  a  pension,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended upon  fier  Majesty's  pleasure  ? — Kntirely. 

You  entered  her  Majesty's  service  some  time  before  she  went  abroad, 
and  were  at  Naples? — Yes. 

Did  you  leave  her  at  Naples  ?— No,  her  Royal  Highness  left  me, 
Wl^€re  did  you  go  to  from  Naples  ? — From  Naples  I  went,  with 
the  servants  and  the  baggage  and  horses,  d6wn  to  Genoa  by  sea. 

Did  you  remain  at  Genoa  till  her  Roya!  Higliiiess  arrived  there?— 
No. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Genoa? — Immediately  for  England. 
When  did  you  join  her  Ro^al  Higlihess  again  ? — Not  until   I  went 
out  with  the  news  to  inform  her  Majesty  of  the  Ru\^'%  ^t^N^v  ^ 
Leghorn, 
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So  that  the  only  time  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observiDg  the  coo- 
duct  of  her  Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami,  was  during  the  tinie  of 
her  Royal  Highness's  residence  at  Naples  ? — Exactly  so. 

Was  it  your  business  to  allot  the  ditferent  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  difKerent  individuals  of  the  suite  ? — It  was  mostly  my  business. 

Do  you  remember  stopping  at  the  country  house  of  Murat,  the- 
night  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Naples  ? — Yes. 

Did  not  William  Austin  that  night  sleep  in  the  bjed-room  of  her 
Royal  Highness? — ^That  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  went  off  immedi« 
ately  in  one  of  the  King  of  Naples's  carriages  for  Naplesi  to  prepare 
the  house  there. 

^  Before  you  left  that  country  bouse  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Naples,  did  you  make  an  arrangement  of  the  apartments  for  the  dif» 
ferent  individuals  composing  tins  suite? — Not  m  that  house^  because 
the  Mareschal  de  la  Cour  settled  that.  ^ 

Have  you  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  apartment  there  was 
allotted  tor  William  Austin  ? — No. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  tliai  was  occupied  by  Bergami^  had  it 
not  a  direct  comiliunication  by  a  passage  with  ti)e  apartment  occupied' 
by  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  exactly  so  ;  there  were  several  doors. 

Was  there  a  small  cabinet  contiguous  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Bergami  ? — There  were  several,  two  that  I  remember. 

Was  there  a  public  passage  leading  fro»n  the  bed-room  of  Bergami, 
to  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  r — Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  oassage  and  parallel  to  it>  a  small  passage 
leading  the  whole  length? — There  was. 

Was  there,  at  the  end  of  that  passage,  a  small  cabinet  ? — Not  to  my 
recollection. 

Was  it  so  constructed,  that  a  part  of  the  passage  might  be  enclosed 
so  as  to  form  a  small  cabinet  ? — ^That  I  cannot  answer  what  might  be 
done.  ^ 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the  room  of  Bergami  into  that  pas« 
sage? — ^There  was. 

Was  there  another  door  in  that  passage  opening  into  the  large  pas- 
sage ? — I  believe  there  was. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  that  passage,  also  into  the  room  o^ 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^These  questions  are  difficult  to  answer,  because 
I  cannot  point  out  the  plan ;  you  are  asking  me  a  question  I  cannot 
be  exactly  positive  about ;  if  you  will  point  out  what  you  mean,  t 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you. 

A  plan  was  shown  to'  the  witness  by  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral^ who  stated  it  was  not  referred  to  as  to  actual  mea- 
surement>  and  the  witness  was  asked^ 

Assuming  the  apartment  there  described  to  be  that  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  does  it  correctly  point  out  the  other  apartments  ? — It  is  cor^ 
rect,  except  that  there  was  another  door  in  the  passage. 

Mr,  Brougham  said  that  it  was  material  for  the  House 
to  know  that  the  witness  had  mentioned  a  door  which 
was  not  found  in  the  plan  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and 
that  when  that  was  stated  his  learned  friend  had  with* 
drawn  and  abandoned  his  plan. 

The   Solicitor-General  begged    that  Mr.  Brougham 

would  not  make  so  incorrect  a  statement. 

36 
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^u  there  not  then  a  communication  along  that  passage*  throfigh 
fhisdoorindiich  you  have  described*  to  the  bed-room  of  her  Royii 
^lighness? — Yes, 

j)id  any  body  sleep  there  ? — ^Not  that  I  know  of. 
The  rooms  in  which  Hieronimus  slept,  and  in  \»hich  Doctor  Hol- 
Icml  and  William  Austin  slept*  all  communicated  with  the  other  wide 
Vrm  d  puUic  passage  ? — ^Ycs. 

^od  there  was  no  person  slept  in  that  line  of  communication  you 
1*  g^  ^e  pointed  out,  between  the  room  of  her  Koyal  Highness,  and  the 
rejoin  allotted  to  Bergami  ? — I  understood,  that  sometimes  when  Uei* 
Ci^rai  was  illj  a  servant  was  to  sleep  there;  but  I  never  saw  it. 

^ith  that  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  communica- 
t&<:»]ii  provided  the  parties  were  desirous  of  communicating  between 
tft^^  on^room  and  the  other? — I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

^     ^^hat  time  in  the  evening  was  it  that  you  arrived  at  Naples  ?— I  ar« 
r »  "^r-ed  in  the  morning. 

'^hattime  did  her  Royal  Highness  arrive  ?-— In  the  afternoon, 
^hat  kind  of  weather  was  it  ? — Bad  weather*  rain. 
ZR^n  and  wind  ? — Yes, 

liVho  were  the  servants  that  breakfasted  together  at  Naples  ? — tn 
^  steward's  room,  there  were  all  the  upper  servants,  Bergami,  me« 
&eronimus*  Mademoiselle  Demont*  and  Barber*  Lady  Elizabeth's 
•^s-M-vant. 

"^ill  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Bergami  breakfasted  at  Naples  in 

A^sa.troom  regularly? — Mostly  with  us,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  meat, 

^s^dused  to  go  into  the  cofTee-room,  what  we  called  the  office,  and 

»a''ve some  meat  for  his  luncheon  or  breakfast,  he  did  irat  like  tea} 

^^^y  do  not  take  breakfasts  in  Italy,  not  tea,  not  one  out  of  a  thousand. 

^hen  you  say  they  do  not  take  breakfast,  do  you  mean  they  do 

take  tea  for  breakfast? — No  ;  they  take  it  later,  and  make  a  meal 

it.  • 

_^hen  you  were  talking  of  the  ball  at  Naples,  you  closed  (he  ball 

^i^ith  your  Turkish  dress  ? — I,  personally  ! 

INot  you  personally,  bat  that  was  the  last  dress  you  had  ? — I  had 
bijit  one  dress. 

^as  it  the  last  dress  her  Koyal  Highness  had? — I  do  not  know 
*^  l:iicb  was  the  last  dress.  I  cannot  say  bow  many  more  she  had  after 
tlisit,  two  I  saw. 

^ou  have  spoken  of  the  dress  of  the  peasant,  and  the  dress  of  the 
T*urkish  lady,  was  the  dress  of  the  Turkish  lady  the  last? — I  believe 
thepeasant  was  the  first,  and  the  Turkish  the  second* 

XSid  several  persons  call  upon  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  morning 
*ft.t?r  her  arrival  at  Naples  ? — For  several  days,  several  persons  of  dis- 
^ Action  paid  their  visits. 

X)o  you  remember  particularly  the  morning  after  her  arrival  ? — Of 
•oune,  particularly,  at  first  there  were  numbers. 

AYere  tbev  kept  waiting  by  her  Royal  Highness,  or  did  she  appear 
^^  first?— Tnat  Icannot  tell  exactly,  for  I  did  not  wait  in  the  drawings 
*oom,  I  was  not  page. 

1^0  you  recollect  going  in  quest  of  her  Royal  Highness,  in  conse^ 
Wence  of  persons  being  waiting  there  for  her  appearance  ?— 1  cujmoi 
^"arge  my  memory  witn  that ;  it  might  have  been  so,  for  it  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country  more  than  once. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  on  U\c  teV  Oa^  'sS.V^ 
V"^ arrival?— No,  notatl^aples,  I  have  not. 


.  ifave  you  any  recolledion  of  such  adrcumfttimcc  htving  happened 
«Sn  the  second  day  after  h«r  amval 2i^-No ;  not  at; Napless  at  all;  I 
know  it  has  happened  at  Blackheath  once  or  twicCj  when  I  have  been 
vp-stairs. 

fiergami  rode  as  courier  lo  Naples,  what  was  hh  duty  after  lie  ^ot 
to  Naples?^  He  was  obliged  to  attend  afterwards  as  a  page,  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room,  carrying  breakfast  up,  andwaitiog  at  table. 

Did  he  sluire  that  chity  wilh  Hierohlmus  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Hieronimus  also  courier  F-^He  bad  been  on  the  road^  bot  ad 
soon  as  he  canve  to  Naples  he  acted  as  page. 

When  you  speak  of  her  Royal  Highness  taking  your  arm,  thatwat 
when  there  were  any  impediments  or  steps^  or  any  difficulty  of  tbat 
kind  ? — ^Yes,  in  that  way. 

Or  touching  you  in  conversation  ? — Yes,  by  chance. 
-  You  do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing  further, 
than  that ; — No ;  God  forbid. 

As  far  as^yoD  recollect,  is  this  plan  (the  plan  beine  again  shown  to 
the  witness)  correct,  wilh  the  single  exception  of  there  being  some 
subdivisions  there? — I  cannot  decide  upon  it,  because  I  have  not  suffi- 
ciently taken  notice  of  those  rooms  to  be  positive  of  it|  for  I  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  happening. 

When  was  the  pension  granted  to  you  ? — No  pension  was  granted  to 
nie,  it  was  my  salary. 

The  continuance  of  your  salary  ? — Yes,  I  had  300/.  first,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  was  gracious  enough  to  give  me  YOG/,  a  year  more, 
for  acting  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hoper,  as  her  homme  d'affaires,  when  I 
came  to  England, 
.    When  was  that  100/.  a  year  added  ?— About  three  or  four  rears  ago. 

Have  you  been  out  on  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
mitnesses  to  this  country  ? — I  had  a  letter  firom  her  Majesty  to 
Carlsruhe. 

Did  you  bring  any  witnesses  to  this  country  ? — ^No. 

Had  you  known  Bergami  at  all,  before  you  saw  him  at  Milan  ?«— 
Never. 

You  went  out  yoii  say  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelltgeace 
•f  the  death  of  the  King  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  the  Queen  at  that  time? — I  waited  for  the 
Queen*s  arrival  at  Leghorn. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham, — Do  you  recollect  in  the  pass^e 
that  you  mention  m  which  her  Royal  Highness's  room,' and  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  suite  were,  whether  there  was  a  water  closet  there  ?— » 
There  was  a  small  place  used  for  that  purpose,  not  an  £nglish  water 
closet. 

To  whom  did  you  take  the  letter  to  Carlsruhe  the  other  day  P-^—f 
earned  it  lo  ihe  agent  that  was  sent  out,  and  he  kept  it,  Mr.  Leman. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person  ?-*i 
It  was  directed  to  the  Great  Chamberlain,  a  letter  from  the  Queen^ 
the  seal  was  her  Majesty's,  directed  to  the  Great  Chamberlain. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 
■  Lord  Eilenboroitgh.^ — When  Bergami  was  first  taken  into  the  PriH'* 
*ess  of  Wales's  service,  were  you  desired  to  make  any  inquiries  into 
his  character? — None,  because  the  Marquis  of  Ghisiliari   rccom* 
mended  him  for  the  whole. 

'  "Did  ycu  consider  that  sudicient  ?— 1  thgugbt  so  at  the  \itac,  he  was 
onlj'  engaged  as  far  as  Naples. 
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Did  it  4>cctir  to  yon  to  make  any  observation  upon  his  manner  1—« 
-N(M  in -an  vncommoo  way. 

In  the  common  way  ?— I  saw  his  behaviour  always  was  proper. 

Did  iie  appear  superior  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  hired  ? — He 
-«p«  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  Italians  in  general  were ;  but  I  believe 
tie  behaved  very  properly »  so  far  as  I  saw. 

Is  the  single  circumstance  of  his  not  being  so  chatty  as  common  Ila« 
yanBwere,  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguished  him  from  other 
couriers?— His  behaviour  in  general;  I  was  never  acqiiaintfd  wiih 
^liy  couriers  in  general,  but  he  behaved  very  well  in  my  opinion. 
■  Did  he  appear  to  be  superior  to  persons  in  his  situation  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly, he  behaved  very  properly  in  his  situationi  civil,  ai^l  oblige 
lag,  and  attentive  to  his  duty. 

Did  3'ou  consider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  act  in  the  situa* 
lion  of  a  courier? — Not  exactly  so,  he  never  showed  himself  in  that 
woyv  he  never  refused  to  do  any  thing  that  he  was  told. 

Did  you  consider  that  his  manners  were  rather  those  of  a  gentleman 
than. of  a  courier  ?— He  might  have  been  rather  more  uf  a  gentleman 
liun  of  (he  lower  sort. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  on  the  journey  to  Naples  ? — In  difA 
ferent  rooms,  mostly  in  the  same  room  with  the  Queen. 

Was  it  the  usual  custom  for  William  Austin  to  sleep  in  the  Princess's 
room  ? — On  the  journey. 

Pid  you  receive  an  order  for  the  alteration  of  that  ? — None. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  William  Austin  sleep  less  frequently  on  the 
journey  to  Naples  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  room,  llian  he  had  slept 
before  you  went  to  Italy  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollett  on  the  journey  to 
Naples  he  always  slept  there,  but  I  believe  at  Naples  an  aiteratioa 
took  place. 

You  4iave  spoken  of  a  room  in  which  you  understood  a  servant  was 
to  sleep  while  Bergami  was  ill,  do  you  recollect  wtu-lher  there  was  or 
jvas  not  a  fire-place  in  that  room?  — I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
to  that. 

The  FmtI  if  Donoughmore. — You  have  said  that  you  engaged  Ber* 
garni  for  her  Royal  Highness's  service  without  having  had  any  previous 
oommtmication  upon  the  subject  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  all  the  servants  for  her  Royal 
ti^ghness's  family  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  engaging  them  all  alike,  as  you  did  Ber- 
garni,  without  any  communication  with  her  Royal  II  ighness  ? — That 
was  an  exception  on  the  journey  ;  he  was  only  engaged  as  far  as 
Naples. 

At  Naples  ? — At  Naples  the  other  servants,  yes. 

Was  (liere  any  other  servant  engaged  in  her  Royal  Highnesii's 
family  at  Naples,  except  Beri^mi  hiinself?-^Yes,  there  was  Teodoro. 

Is  Feodoro  the  brother  of  Bergami  ? — No,  Teodoro  Majochi. 

Mention  any  servant  who  was  engaged  in  her  Royal  liiahneiis's  ser- 
vice bes'rdes  Bergami  and  Majochi,  whilst  you  were  at  Naples?—. 
There  were  several  inferior  servants,  confectioner's  men,  but  their 
names  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  sister  of  Bergami  engaged  in  her  Royal  Highness's ser<« 
vice  wliile  she  was  at  Naples,  Faustina  ? — No. 

VVas  there  a  brother  of  Bergami  engaged  in  the  service  during  her 
oonttnuance  at  Naples  ?— None  of  the  tamily  ;  none  but  B^t^aAm  v^-aa. 
engaged  in  the  Pri/ioess's  service  wlriie  I  >va>s  U^ere. 

2i^ 
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.   You  quitted  the  service  at  Naples,  and  did  not  return  to  it  zgann 

till  you  went  over  after  the  Kin^s  death,  to  announce  it  to  her  Msk 

jesty  ?«*-Just  so. 

.    in  what  situation  at  that  time  did  you  leave  Bergami ;  was  he  a  ser» 

yant  at  that  time,  or  had  he  begun  to  be  taken  up  as  a  gentleman  ^-<» 

Page ;  he  was  made  valet  de  c£imbre  and  courier. 

.    And  page?-^Yes. 

Having liired  Bergami  as  a  servant,  you  left  him  as  a  servant  on 
3rour  quitting  lier  Royal  Highness's  service  ? — I  did. 

You  have  mentioned  the  great  condescension  of  her  Royal  Higl^ 
riess  to  all  her  servants ;  you  were  twenty-one  years  in  the  service  ?-" 
J  was. 

Durins  that  period,  did  that  condescension  of  her  Royal  High)Mii 
ever  go  the  length  of  admitting  any  servant  to  her  Royal  Highness^ 
table  ,'r^No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

During  that  tweiity-one  years,  was  (here  any  person  who  had  been 
hired  as  a  servant  to  her  Royal  Highness,  wlio  was  to  your  knowledge 
admitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  table  ?•— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston, — Do  you  know  with  whom  Bergami  had 
jived  before  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — I  understood 
with  General  Pino. 

.    Did  you  ever  understand  that  he  had  lived  with  Mr.  Grattan? — ^I 
ido  not  know. 

The  last  question  and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  strnck 

out  of  the  minutes. 

Lord  Cathcartr— You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  upon  tho 
arrival  of  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples  the  first  apartment  allotted  to 
Bergami  was  over  the  apartment  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ? — It  was, 

\Vas  Lady  Elizabeth's  apartment  in  the  same  part  of  the  house  with 
your  own  ? — Nearly  so. 

In  the  same  wing  ? — In  the  same  wing.  - 

Was  there  any  apartment  between  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
yours? — A  large  passagre-room,  a  corridor. 

You  spoke  of  the  breakfast  of  the  upper  servants ;  can  you  recQlled^ 
at  what  hour  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  servants  were  assembled  at 
|heir  breakfast  ?TT-About  ten  o'clock. 

The  servants  who  did  not  come  to  that  breakfast^  but  who  preferred 
eating  meat ;  did  they  eat  it  about  the  same  time,  or  later  ? — Some- 
times later,  sometimes  the  same  time ;  eleven  or  so,  i 
Eleven  or  twelve  P^r^Between  eleven  and  twelve. 
At  what  hour  did  Bergami  attend  the  breakfast.?— Ten  o'clock^ 
mostly. 

Lord  Gr0n^/fa»?.— Vouhave  said,  that  till  the  time  of  getting  to- 
Naples,  William  Austin  usually  slept  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  apart^ 
ihent?— Yes. 

At  Naples  some  change  took  place  in  that  respect  ? — ^Yes. 
You  say  that  yon  weqt  forward  to  prepare  the  apartments  ? — ^Yes.  • 
Did  you  allot  the  apartments  to  the  cfififerent  members  of  the  suite? 
r-I  did. 

Did  you  allot  an  apartment  to  William  Austin  ?-— No. 
Where  did  you  allot  a  place  or  bed  for  him  to  sleep  ? — His  own  bed 
he  slept  in,  was  with  us. 

Where  did  you,  in  the  arrangement  you  made  with  the  rooms,  calt 
culate  for  him  to  ilttf  ?— In  the  Princess's  roo^,  as  he  used  i^  dc^ 
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i  Did  jrou  receive  an  order  to  make  a  change  in  that  respect?— Not 
ihtn ;  DO  orders  whatever ;  the  Princesi  afterwards  appointed  it. 
.  To  your  knowledge^  did  William  Austin  sleep  in  the  Princesses 
room  ?— Yes,  at  first. 

How  soon  after  you  got  to  Naples  did  William  Austin  change  from 
Ifaft  Prindess's  room  to  another  room  ?— The  days  I  cannot  recollect ; 
bother  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me,  that  he  was  too  old  now,  and  he 
ibDuld  have  a  room  to  himself. 

You  do  not  remember  how  soon  after  your  arrival  that  was? — ^No, 
I  cannot. 
••  Was  it  soon  after  your  arrival  ? — I  should  think  about  a  week  or  so. 

Did  William  Austin  on  any  former  occasion,  to  your  knowledge* 
sleep  in  any  room  but  the  Queen's ;  not  at  Naples,  but  on  the  other 
journey  ?-*-I  cannot  recollect  that  he  did. 

Subsequent  to  leaving  Brunswick  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

How  long  were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness's  suite,  or  rather  in  her 
household,  after  she  left  this  country  in  1814?— Until  the  i5th  of 
February  1815,  when  I  left  Naples. 

Lord  Darlington.^^Whtn  did  you  again  see  her  Royal  Highness? 
.^At  Leghorn,  when  I  had  the  melancholy  news  to  carry  out, 
•  Did  you  ever  see  any  impropriety,  according  to  your  opinion,  or 
iuniliarity,  between   n^r  Royal   Highness  and  fiergami  r— Never* 
never ;  I  am  positive  not  in  my  presence. 

.  You  have  mentioneil,  (hat  you  were  sent  from  this  country  with  z 
dispatch,  for  the  information  of  her  Majesty,  of  the  late  King's  death  I 
•-I  was. 

By  whom  were  you  sent  with  that  dispatch  ;  by  his  present  Majes* 
\f%  government,  or  any  other  person? — By  her  Majesty's  legal 
advisers. 

.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  courier  or  person  came  from  his 
Majesty's  government  with  the  same  information? — Not  to  my  know* 
ledge. 

.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne* — Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge, 
whether  at  Na|)les  the  Princess  of  Wales  breakfasted  alone  with  Ber- 
pml?— Never,  never  to  my  knowledge. 

.  Is  it  probable  that  such  a  circumstance  could  have  occurred  witlw 
out  your  having  known  it  ?— It  might  have  been,  but  I  do  not  be« 
lieveit. 

Did  Bergami  eat  and  drink  with  other  livery  servants  ?— At  the 
steward's  room,  the  upper  servants,  there  were  two  tables ;  the  livery 
Vrvants  dined  below. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  other  person  that  ate  and  drank  at  the 
steward's  room,  permitted  to  dine  at  the  Princess's  table  ? — Not  to  my 
recollection. 

At  what  hour  did  the  Princess  usually  breakfast  at  Naples? — Ac« 
•tbnling — no  regular  hour ;  eleven,  twelve,  or  one. 

Z/fra  Lauderdale, — Do  you  recollect  the  Princess,  the  night  after 
yon  went  to  N^les,  going  to  the  Opera  ? — I  recollect  her  Royal  High- 
Aesi  going  to  the  Opera. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  she  came  home?— I  do  not,  for  I 
4ad  no  business  to  wait. 

You  say  you  hired  Bergami  at  Milan  ?-^I  did'. 
7-  ^hat  wages  was  he  to  receive  ?— He  had  at  first  forty  Louis  d'On, 
^*l€\  at  Naples  it  was  fixed  at  fifty. 

^oyou  fememker  when  ypu  first  S9W  him  ?-i«<rYcS|l  do. 
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Where  was  it  ?<^Io  the  iim^  when  fae  ^as  teotio  me  bjihe  MaRfvis 
Ghisiliari. 

You  bad  not  seen  him  in  the  inn  before  Ikat  time  ?«-No,  I  had  not 

How  was  he  dressed  ? — He  had  a  scarlet  wauftcoat  on«  laeed  witll 
gold,  and  a  blue  surtout  coat,  and  pantaloons  and  boots. 

When  you  hired  hrm,  did  you  understand  whether  )ie  was  tunarrieA 
or  an  unmarried  man? — No,  1  never  inquired  about  diaL 

Did  YOU  know^  before  you  left  Naples,  that  be  'was  a  ro3nied«iiuui:^ 
—No. 

Was  that  known  in  the  family  at  all  ? — No. 

You  knew  nothing  when  you  left  Naples  of  hts  having  a  chllilf— * 
Not  not  even  that. 

You  have  not  heard  of  Victorine  ? — No. 

Was  it  you  that  proposed  to  the  Princess  that  you  shotiM  comefi 
England,  or  did  ber  Royal  Highness  order  you  to  come  to  EnglMid  I 
—•1  pointed  out  the  necessity,  about  diiTerent  things  that  wante<| 
arrangement  in  (bis  country ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ccntft 
about  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  furniture,  and  a  lUimber  of  bill« 
nnpaid. 

When  you  poittted  out  that  necessity,  had  you  in  your  view  to  !«<• 
(wn,  having  paid  those  bills  ?— Her  Royal  Highness  made  me  pronlite 
that  I  should  return,  and  bring  ray  family ;  on  tho9e  conditions  sht 
would  let  me  go.  < 

How  caaie  you  to  stay  ?-«-Afllerwards  her  Royal  Highness  travelled  - 
about,  >and  she  said  sihe  would  inform  me  when  she  should  wanl  iiie. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highness  informed  you,  titat 
she  should  not  want  you  to  return  immediately? — Before  I  leftNaplet 
ft  long  while,  two  months  before,  three  months  before,  we  fixed  iti<if 
that  period. 

Vou  had  hail  no  eommunicatit)n  subsequently,  directing  yoo  to  re^ 
msMi  in  England  ? — No,  none  at  all ;  I  expected  to  go  oat  with  my 
family  as  I  mentioned. 

You  then  waited  for  orders  that  you  never  received  ? — ^No,  I  was  ta 
be  orepared. 

Did  you  wait  the  three  years  in  a  state  of  preparation,  withtfUl 
orders  ?*-^i  was  so  far  prepared  that  I  was  ready  to  go  at  a  momentfa 
warnring. 

The  Edrl  of  Harrowby. — If  you  are  understood  in  your  descriplkni 
oi  the  house  at  Naples,  a  persmi  wishing  to  go  from  the  apartment  of 
i^  Prinoess  to  Bergalni's  room  might  do  so  by  going  thnHiqh  a  paa* 
sage,  and  then  through  a  small  cabinet,  and  then  to  fiergaani^s  rooni'tf 
-«-As iar  as  i  can  recotiefit  that  is  exactly  the  case* 

If  a  person  wished  to  go  from  the^apartment  of  the  Princess  to  9cv^ 
gami's  room,  was  there  any  other  way  by  which  a  person  might  so  gqf 
except  that  which  has  been  mentione<i  ?-^Tke  passage  and  the  room« 

Was  there  any  oUver  way  by  which  a  peison  could  go  I — No  othel^ 
way  ;  tliene  wiis  a  tdoor  from  the  garden. 

Was  there  any  otber  way  by  which  a  pereon  could  go  from  th# 
apartment  of  the  Princess  to  the  room  of  Bergami,  except  by  gOfD» 
into  the  ^rden,  and  entering  Bergami*6  room  by  ihe  door  wbi<m  ted 
jnio  the  garden  ? — ^There  were  two  ways  to  go,  tbrougli  t'he  pasbagev- 
and  through  the  little  rooms. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  (he  room  in  wliich  Bergami  sl^t  f*^ 
There  were  two,  to  my  recollection. 
Vo  you  mean  to  |oc)«»dc  tl^e  door  uiVo  V\\e  ^a.«dvikt^*»N^«« 
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*  Therft  were  two  doors  besidcR  the  door  into  the  garden  f—Yeik 
One  of  those  (!oors  opened  into  a  smalt  cabinet,  is  that  so?— E<^ 

ictly  so. 

-  Into  what  room  or  passage  did  that  door  open  f— Acijoining  that* 
4othe  public  pas-^a^e. 

■  Yott  state  that  I  here  were  thne  doors  to  Bergami's  room,  one  of 
(hose  doors  opening  into  the  garden  ? — Not  from  the  room  but  join* 
iiig  (he  room. 

Was  there  any  door  loading  directly  from  off  Bergami's  room  into 
the  garden,  without  [Yiiising  throii;*li  into  lite  passage,  or  intermediate 
room  r^^No,  you  must  go  into  the  little  cabinet,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
into  (he  little  passage-room. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  room  in  which  you  understood  a  serfant 
tn  luife  slept,  when  Bergami  was  ill  ? — That  or  the  otlier,  because 
I  never  saw  a  man  sleep  there,  neither  did  I  know  whetiier  he  luul 
done  so. 

*  Were  there  two  doors  in  the  small  cabinet  in  which  you  state 
tou  understood  that  servant  to  have  slept? — Only  one  to  myrecoU 
lection. 

.  There  was  one  joining  to  Bergami*s  room  ;  another  cabinet  besides 
(bat  cabinet  in  which  you  understood  that  servant  slept  ?— -I  cannot  be 
positive  about  that. 

.  Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  the  assumption  that  a  aer-^ 
Tant  had  slept  there  :  the  witness  had  negatived  hit 
IcDowiedge  of  the  fact. 

'  The  Earl  of  Harroz^by  lamented  that  the  House  was  in 
possession  of  no  plan^  and,  without  one,  all  possible  at* 
HentioQ  could  not  fix  the  precise  situation  of  the  rooms. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn. — ^\Vere  there  not  two  ways  by  which  a  per^ 
IDn  could  go  from  Bergami's  room  to  that  of  tlie  Princess,  one  by  a 
public  passage,  another  by  a  smaller  passage,  and  the  cabinet  ?««*ze8» 
that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Can  you  state  the  distance  between  the  two  rooms,  or  nearly? — I 
Aould  think  the  breadth  of  your  lordships'  house,  or  further. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. — If  a  person  had  gone  from  Ber- 
^mi'sroom  to  the  Princess's  by  the  public  passagt*.  must  he  not  have 
passed  by  the  doors  of  the  rooms  in  which  Dr."  Holland  and  other 
members  of  the  suite  slept  ? — Yes. 

•  If  a  person  had  gone  to  Bergami's  apartment  by  the  other  passage, 
^ould  not  that  person  have  reached  Bergami's  apartment  without 
Mssing  by  any  door  of  any  room  in  which  any  other  person  slept  ?— 
Yes. 

•  Lord  Calthorpe, — During  the  time  that  you  were  travelling  on  the 
Continent  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  had  you  no  oppor- 
tunities at  all  of  observing  the  manners  and  appearance  of  other  cou*- 
liers  ?=— I  had  but  one  with  us. 

,  Had  you  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  other  couriers  whom  you  met  in  the  course  of  vour  various  joiir- 
Jfeys  with  her  Royal  Highness? — 1  never  associated  with  any  of  tfaem^ 

Did  you  never  observe  them? — Not  particularly. 
■  In  a  former  answer  you -stated,  that  you  considered  the  manners  of 
Bnj;ami  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  class  of  couriers  ?— 0(«ct\'^.v\t.1. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  various  persou*  \v\\qvw  ^'Qnx  ^o^x\\4. 
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IB  the  stiite  of  her  Boyal  Highness  upon  joining  her  at  Leghova  f-^ 
Kot  one  of  them,  except  Hieronimus,  the  old  servant 

The  Lord'ChanceUor  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham. — ^You  have: 
mentioned  two  ways  of  going  from  the  room  of  the  Princess  to  that 
of  Bergamij  were  there  any  doors  to  tlie  intervening  rooms  in  th«r 
passage  to  which  you  at  first  referred  ?— ^There  were  two  from  the 
passage. 

Do  you  mean  the  public  passage  you  have  already  spoken  of  ?— Yeu 

Have  you  not  oi)served,  since  you  entered  her  Royal  Highness's 
service,  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  peculiarly  fond  of  young  cbil* 
dren  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

Did  she  not  take  extremely  great  fancies  to  young  children  ? — Yet- 

The  Solicitor- Generai  objected  to  this  question;  ana 
the  Lord^Cbancellor  observing  that  he  did  not  knoiT 
what  might  be  meant  by  fancy ,  so  used^  it  was  erased^ 

The  withess  was  ordered  to  withdraw^  and  it  being  » 
quarter  past  4  o'clock,  the  House  adjourned. 

SIXTH  DAY.— October  9. 
After  the  usual  forms  Henry  Hol]^and>  M.  D.  wa9 
called   in^  and  having  been   sworn^   was  examined   hf, 
Mr.  Wilde. 

Did  you  leave  England  as  physician  to  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
year  1814?— I  did. 

Did  you  proceed  to  Naples  with  her  Royal  Highness. — I  did.    .      , 

Did  you  remain  the  whole  period  of  her  Royal  Highoess's  stay  at 
Naples?-— I  did. 

What   description  of  visiters  did  her  Royal  Highness  receive  at 
Naples  1 — ^With  a  very  few  exceptions,  she  received  all  the  princiiN^ 
nobility^  both  English  and  Neapolitan. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Naples  ? — ^To  Rome,  and  subse*^ 
^uently  to  Genoa. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Clorinde  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?— , 
I  was. 

What  description  of  visiters  did  her  Royal  Highness  receive  ai^, 
Genoa? — All  tlie  English  that  were  at  Genoa. 

Did  yon  ever,  durins;  the  period  you  were  with  her  Royal  HiffH^ 
ness^  observe  that  her  Royal  Highness  avoided  the  English  ? — I  did 
not. 

What  was  the  situation  of  the  house  occupied  by  her  Royal  High*> 
ness  at  Genoa,  as  to  its  publicity  ?— The  house  her  Royal  Highness 
occupied  at  Genoa,  was  about  half  a  mile«distant  from  the  town>  but 
in  a  part  of  the  suburb  very  thickly  inhabited. 

When  you  say  you  saw  other  nobility  there,  English  and  Italiai^ 
&m  I  to  understand  you  as  speaking  from  your  own  personal  know** 
;le(lge  ? — ^Yes. 

I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  there  at  the  evening  parties  i*-»Not 
often ;  but  I  have  been  there  once  or  twice. 

State  the  persons  you  saw  on  the  evenings  you  were  there? — ]^ 
really  cannot  now  recollect  zyiy  more  names  than  I  have  already  ineib* 
tioned. 

In  181Q  you  visited  Pesaro»  you  have  stated,  and  that  one  of  tht^ 
equerries,  with  William  Austin,  called  upon  you ;  which  of  thf^ 
ei/uerj'ies  was  that  ? — Chevalier  Vassafu 
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Did  Bergaml  sup  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  at  Pesaro  when  you 
ere  invited  there  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 
Did  be  dine  there  on  the  following  day  when  you  did  ? — He  did. 
'         What  other  persons  do  you  recollect  then  dined  there  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  but  the  persons  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  household. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  6ergami«  in  her  Royal 
HWbness's  service  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  at  any  time  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness,  during  her  stay 
at  Genoa,  at  her  table  ?— He  did  not. 

During  the  period  that  you  were  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the 
l^aces  you  have  mentioned,  what  was  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct 
towards  Bergami  ? — Always  that  of  a  mistress  to  a  servant. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Bergami  towards  her  Royal  Highness  ?-^ 
'  inever  saw  it  otherwise  than  unpresuming  and  respectful. 

Was  tliere  any  understanding  as  to  the  period  during  which  you 

i^rc  to'stay  with  her  Royal  Highness,  previous  to  her  leaving  Efng* 

^<1  ?— It  was  generally  understood  between  us,  that  I  was  to  re- 

Aiain  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Ax  what  place  did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highness's  household  ? — At 

X^ad  there  been  any  conversation  as  to  your  quitting  her  Royal 
^^Khness's  service,  before  your  arrival  at  Venice?-^There  had  at  Milan. 

Jk.i  what  suggestion  was  it  that  you  went  on  to  Venice  ? — At  my 
^'^^X  suggestion. 

^^^^en  you  left  her  Boyal  Highness  at  Venice,  did  you  then  finally 
QLsl^  her  service,  or  was  it  understood  you  were  to  return  ?— 'It  was  un- 
oerstood  I  was  to  return. 

XDid  3'ou  leave  any  of  the  articles  belonging  to  you  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  house  with  an  intention  of  returning? — I  did. 
_  "Vvhat  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  her  Royal  Highness  at  Ve- 
nice, and  coming  to  England  ? — At  Milan  her  Koyal  Highness  had 
tti^gested  to  me,  that  if  I  desired  it,  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
liaL  vreeks  absence,  to  make  a  tour  in  Switzerland  ;  in  consequence  of 
JJ^is,  I  expressed  my  own  wish  at  this  period,  that,  instead  of  going  to 
S^vitzerland,  her  Royal  Highness  would  allow  me  a  short  additional  ab- 
•^-nce,  from  my  wish  to  go  to  England  on  account  of  private  aifairs ;  to 
tals  her  Royal  Highness  assented,  and  it  then  became  merely  a  ques- 
J*^n,  whether  I  should  go  forward  to  Venice  or  go  immediately  from 
Milan. 

.  ^ou  have  mentioned  that  her  Royal  Highness  received  all  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  at  Genoa  who  happened  to  be  tht?re  ;  do  you  recollect 
JJJ^of  the  Eufilish  nobility  who  visited  her  there? — Lord  and  Lady 
*^Hiam  Bentick,  Lord  Exmouth,  LordMalpas;  generally,  all  the 
••Jpcrior  officers  who  were  attached  to  the  army  at  Genoa, 

-    CHross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- General — Did  you  go  from  Eng- 
'^'atl  with  her  Royal  Highness?— I  did. 

.  XDo  you  remember,  when  you  were  at  Genoa,  Bergami  meeting 
^*th  any  accident  ? — I  do  not. 
-At  Naples  ? — I  do. 

AVas  he  in  consequence  of  that  confined  to  his  bed  for  any  time  ? — He 
^^»,  durine  three  or  four  days. 

I^oyou  know  who  was  the  servant  who  attended  him  during  that 
"  ■vae  ?— M^ochi. 

^  -Did  not  Majochi  during  that  time  sleep  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining 
^'^^  room  occupied  by  Bergami  ? — I  am  not  aware  whttci  M'4^cV\\  %\t  ^\* 
Defence]  g  k 
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»  ■ 

Do  you  remeqnbep  that  there  ^  as  a  sofa  in  thdt  cabiDet  ?— *•!  do  odt, . 

Are  you  to  be  uiulerstood  by  tiiat,  that  you  do  not  remember  oac 
way  or  the  other  whether  there  was  oi  was  not  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
one  way  or  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  house  at  Ge- 
noa, you  state  that  it  was  in  the  suburbs,  but  that  the  suburbs  wert 
populous;  was  it  not  within  a  court,  and  surrounded  br  a  garden^ora 
garden  extending  through  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  buildings- 
There  was  a  small  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  terrace  garden 
i^^ith  a  wood  behind  the  house. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  every  day  with  her  Royal  High* 
ness  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa  ? — At  Genoa  every  day,  at  Naples  not. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  masquerade  at  Naples,  or  llie  maskefl 
ball  at  NapUb,  that  was  given  to  the  Neapolitan  Ring  ? — I  was  notthete; 
:  Were  you  ever  at  a  masquerade  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos  when  her 
Royal  Highness  was  there  ? — 1  was. 

With  whom  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  there?— I  Was  not  aware  till 
the  following  morning  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  there. 

Did  you  remain  there  during  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  th« 
performance? — Only  about  an  hour,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  certainly 
a  short  time. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  with  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening  ?^— I  do  not 

You  have  stated  that,  as  far  as  you  observed,  the  conduct  of  her 
Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami  was  tl\e  conduct  of  a  mistress  towards 
a  servant;  have  you  upon  any  occasion  ever  observed  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  in  her  Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami ;  or  have  yoii 
ever  stated  that  you  had  made  any  such  observation  ? — I  never  did 
observe  any  impropriety. 
.    Are  you  acquainted  with  a  minister  at  York? — I  am. 

Having  reminded  you  of  that  circumstance,  will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  whether  you  have  ever  stated  to  any  person,  that  you  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  with  respect  to  Bergami  ? — ^I 
never  have. 

.  Have  you  ever  informed  any  person  whatever,  that  you  did  not 
think  the  conduct  of  her  l^oyal  Highness  correct,  or  any  thing  what- 
ever to  that  eifect  ? — I  have  not. 

You  are  asked  that,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  individual 
mentioned,  Bergami,  but  whether  you  have  made  any  observation  lo 
any  individual  whatever  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  derogatory  to  that  conduct  ? — I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  nega* 
'tive,  that  I  can  venture  to  swear  it. 

W^e  all  know.  Dr.  Holland,  that  you  have  published  some  traveK 
I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  publishing  them,  you  have  had  occasion 
to  alter  any  opinion  you  had  previously  entertained  respecting  her 
Royal  Hii^hness. 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  this  question. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  put  the  following:— 

Have  you  always  entertained  the  same  opinion,  since  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  her  Royal  Highness,  with  respect  to  her 
conduct? — I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to  describe  to  my  own  recollec- 
tion, the  fluctuations  of  opinion  I  may  have  had  ;  but  this  I  am  satis- 
iied  of,  that  I  recollect  no  change  whatsoever  of  opinion. 

Did  you  ever  state,  or  did  you  ever  inform  any  individual  wl>at- 
ever,  that  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  was  such  that  no  person 
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mho  bad  a  regard  to  his  charactc-r  could  continue  in  her  service,  or  any 
thiog  to  that  efitxt } — 1  am  satisfied  I  have  not. 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  be  much  about  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ?— Very  little. 

lou  were  engaged  then  in  your  own  pursuits,  your  own  studies 
principally  ?— Inasmuch  as  (hey  did  not  interfere  witii  my  professional 
duties  to  h^r  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite. 

At  Naples  particularly,  you  iiere  understood  to  state,  that  you  were 
such  engaged  yourself  r-*Nut  more  at  Naples  than  elsewhere  during 
my  absence  from  England. 

Vou  were  understood  to  say,  you  did  not  very  frequently  dine  with 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples  ? — I  did  say  so,  or  rather  1  said,  that  I 
did  not  always  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples,  and  alvyaya 
did  at  Genoa. 

Was  not  the  principal  opportunity  which  you  had  of  observing  her 
Royal  Highness,  that  which  was  afforded  at  the  time  when  you  dined?. 
^Itwas. 

Except  when  you  were  required  professionally  to  attend  her  Royal 
Highness,  you  did  not  attend  her  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  even- 
iog,  but  merely  attended  for  the  purpose  of  dining? — Except  when 
ber  Royal  Highness  saw  society  in  the  evening,  I  did  not. 

During  those  occasions,  when  you  did  dine,  Bergami  acted  as 
waiter  at  the  table  ?-— He  did. 

Both  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa  ? — Both  at  Naples  and  at  Genoa. 

How-long  were  you  at  Milan  before  you  proceeded  to  Venice  ?-— 
I  believe  exactly  a  fortnight. 

Do  you  remember,  during  the  time  of  your  residence  at  Genoa, 
any  individuals  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bergami  joining  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  do. 

His  sister  Faustina? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  not  aware  that  Faustina  was  his  sister, 
or  that  you  were  not  aware  that  Faustina  entered  into  thes«*rvice  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ?~I  was  not  aware  that  any  person  of  tlut  name  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Martini  ?^-I  did  not. 

Was  there  a  little  child  that  came  of  the  name  of  Victorine  ? — ^There 
was  a  little  child  came,  whose  name  I  did  not  know. 

Was  there  a  female  came  with  that  child  ? — I  saw  an  elderly  persouj 
vhom  I  believed  to  be  the  mother  of  Bergami. 

The  only  female  whom  you  recollect  as  having  come  with  that 
child,  and  having  entered  the  service  at  Genoa,  was  the  person  so  de- 
scribed as  the  mother  of  Bergami  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other,  but 
it  is  perfectly  possible. 

Do  you  remember  a  penon  of  the  name  of  Louis  Bergami  entering 
the  service? — 1  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  enter  ?  — I  am  not  aware. 

Did  you  see  him  wait  as  a  servant  at  table  ?— I  did. 

Did  he  wear  a  livery  ?— He  did. 

About  what  period  of  your  residence  at  Genoa  was  it  that  Louis  Ber- 
gami entered  intothe  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  towards  the  beginning  or  towards  the  latter  end,  as  far  as  you 
lecollect  ?— 'As  far  as  I  recollect,  towards  the  beginning. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  CampbcU  continue  with  you  at 
Milan  ?«-Till  within  three  or  four  days  of  her  Royal  H ighne9s*s  de<« 
parturc  from  Milaa. 

2k'i 
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AAer  she  left,  was  there  any  lady  in  the  service  except  Madame 
Oldi  ? — There  was  not. 

How  soon  after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left,  did  Madame  Oidi^ 
enter?— As  far  as  I  recollect,  two  days  afterwards. 

ifou  did  not  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
— I  did  not ;  I  have  occasionally  done  so,  but  rarely. 

The  question  refers  to  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Venice?—! 
did  not. 

When  Madame  Oldi  first  came  into  the  service  at  MilJm,  were  yea 
aware  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ? — I  was  not. 

How  long  was  it  afterwards  before  you  knew  that  she  was  the  sister 
of  Bergami  ?— >I  did  not  know  it  while  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal 
Highness. 

What  period  of  time  elapsed  after  Madame  Oldi  came  into  the  ser^ 
vice,  before  you  ceased  to  be  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  I 
—About  eight  days. 

When  you  arrived  at  Venice,  at  what  hotel  did  you  lodge  ? — ^At  the' 
Gran  Brettagna. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  continue  there  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  residence  at  Venice  ? — She  did  not. 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  ? — I  rather  think,  in  the  hotel  itself 
but  one  night. 

Where  did  slie  go  to  then  ?— -To  a  house  immediately  adjoining  th« 
hotel,  and,  I  believe,  belonging  to  it. 

Was  Mr.  William  Burrellof  your  party  ? — He  was- 

Did  you  and  Mr.  William  Burrell  go  to  the  house  with  her  Royal 

Highness,  or  did  you  remain  in  the  hotel  ?— We  remained  in  the  hotel. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  house  to  which  she  re* 

moved,  or  did  you  dine  in  the  hotel  ? — We  dined  in  the  house  to  which 

she  removed. 

With  her  Royal  Highness? — With  her  Royal  Highness. 
Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  you  dined   with  her  every 
'day  during  her  residence  at  Venice?— I  believe  every  day. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  quit  Venice  before  you  did,  or  did  you  go 
iirst?— I  went  first. 

Did  you  ever  afterwards  rejoin  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Naver. 
Do  you  know  whether  Madame  Oldi  could  speak  French  ? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  speak  French  ?— I  always  conversed  in  Italian 
with  her. 

Re-examined  by  Jl/r.  ^/cfe.— You  have  been  asked  whether  the 
house  which  her  Royal  Highness  occupied  at  Genoa  was  in  a  garden ; 
was  it  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  or  a  private  situation  ? — In  a  conspi« 
cQous  situation. 

Was  it  a  particularly  conspicuous  situation  ?— The  house  was  raised 
upon  a  terrace. 

Was  it  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  visiters  from  Genoa?— I 
believe  it  was. 

You  have  stated  when  you  returned  to  England  ;  have  you  remaroed 
in  England  ever  since? — No,  I  have  not. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  since  you  quitted  her  Royal 
Highness's  service  ? — I  have  been  three  or  four  times  absent  from  Eog* 
land  during  that  interval,  which  interval  is  nearly  six  years. 

Have  you  generally  resided  in  England  during  that  period  ?—  I 
have  i  my  absences  Were  always  for  a  very  short  period. 
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Have  }rou  been  practising  at  a  physician  in  England  ?—!  have,  during 
the  last  live  years  in  l^ndon. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  one  during  that  period  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness? — Never. 

Has  any  person  asked  you  to  be  examined  during  that  period?— 
Never. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Lord  Erskine. — Referring  to  the  whole  time,  and  to  all  thft 
places  in  which  you  have  stated  you  were  attending  upon  her  Royal 
Highness,  did  you  ever  observe  any  indecent,  immodest,  or  improper 
befiaviour  in  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  did  not. 

fiarl  Grey.— Have  you  at  any  time  observed,  on  the  part  of  her 
^  Royal  Highness,  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  this  country  ? — 1  believe  I  can  answer  decidedly  not. 

You  were  understood  to  state,  that  you  have  never  been  examined 
upon  this  subject,  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought  against  her 
Majesty  before  Parliament ;  was  any  application  made  to  you  by  any 
person  for  information  respecting  her  Majesty's  conduct  during  the 
tinae  you  were  in  her  service  ? — No  application  whatsoever. 

Hie  Earl  of  Lauderdale. '^D'ld  you  attend  Ber garni  during  his  short 
iUnesa  at  Naples  ? — I  did. 

How  did  you  go  into  his  room,  by  what  door? — I  went  in  by  a 
passage  which  communicated  at  right  angles  with  the  passage  in  which 
my  bed-room  was. 

Then  you  had  no  occasion  to  pass  through  that  cabinet  which  you 
say  was  adjacent  to  the  room  of  Bergami  ?— As  far  as  I  recollect  I 
passed  through  no  cabinet  in  going  from  Bergami*s  room  to  mine. 

In  going  from  your  room  to  Bergami's,  you  eoiered  the  corner  of 
the  mod  corridor,  and  then  into  a  little  passage,  and  tlien  into  Ber* 
gami's  room  ?•— I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dress  in  which  Bergami  wailed  at  her  Royal 
Highness's  table  at  Naples  ?— 1  do  not. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  female  of  the  name  of 
Faustina  in  her  Roy^l  Highness's  service  at  Genoa  ;  do  you  recollect 
any  female  who  resided  in  the  house  arriving  at  Genoa  about  the  time 
of  the  mother  of  Bergami  and  the  little  child  Viciorine?— My  recol- 
lections are  extremely  indistinct  upon  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  any  such  female,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  thert 
might  have  been. 

Do  you  know  the  room  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  slept  at 
Genoa  ? — I  do  not.  v 

Adjacent  to  the  room  in  whiai  you  slept,  was  there  not  a  room  ia 
which  Hieronimus  slept  at  Naples? — There  was. 

Next  to  that  room  was  there  not  a  room  in  which  William  Austin 
ilept  ? — There  was. 

Was  there  a  passage  out  of  that  great  corridor  before  you  went  into 
the  little  passage  that  led  you  to  Ber^^ami's  room,  w&s  there  an  entry 
to  the  dining-room  ? — The  only  entry  from  the  great  corridor  to  the 
dining-room  was  through  the  small  passage  in  which  the  door  of  my 
room  was  placed,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Then  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  by  which  you  could  get  into 
that  great  corridor,  was  directly  opposite  to  the  door  of  your  room, 
was  it  not  ? — No ;  in  passing  from  the  dining-room  into  the  great  cor- 
ridor the  door  of  my  bed-room  was  on  the  right  hand. 

Where  did  that  passage^  that  went  out  of  the  (;reat  corridoi:  to^Kacdi 
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your  room,  go  to  aflciwards? — ^To  the  dining-room,  it  there  terrai- 
nated. 

It  did  not  go  past  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  but  ended  there  ?— « 
It  went  into  the  dining-room. 

Earl  Grosvenor  here  remarked,  that  the  noble  earl 
had  put  some  of  his  questions  to  Dr.  Holland,  assuming' 
thai  Dr.  Holland  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  ca- 
binet:  which,  in  fact,  he  had  not  done,  as  would  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  shorthand-writer's  notes. 

Lord  Grantham  said,  that,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time, 
he  would  ask  a  question  while  that  reference  was  being 

made. 

A  fonuer  witness  has  stated,  that  upon  the  same  floor  ivhere  the 
Princess's  room  and  yours  and  Bergami's  rooms  were,  there  was  a  place- 
used  as  a  water-closet ;  do  you  recollect  that  place  ? — I  do  not. 

Earl  Grosvenor  e:x plained,  that  his  only  object  in 
troubling  the  House  was  to  show  that  Dr.  Holland  had' 
said  nothing  about  a  cabinet,  as  had  been  assumed  by. 
the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale). 

Lord  fFinch€lsea,^~'D\d  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber«i 
garni  together  after  Bergami  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  ?— • 
I  never  did. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale ^^^Do  you  know  whether  tliere  was  a  ca-s 
binet  adjoining  to  Bergami's  room  ? — From  my  recollection,  opposite 
to  the  door  of  Bergami's  room,  there  was  a  door  into  a  small  room, 
which  may  be  called  a  cabinet  or  not. 

Jx>rd  Kingston, — Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  any  thing 
of  the  Queen  for  the  last  six  years  ? — I  believe  the  time  since  I  quitted 
her  Royal  Highness's  service  was  five  years  exactly  in  June  last. 

Lord  Rous. — ^l"o  whom  did  you  dedicate  the  book  of  Travels  which 
you  have  published  ? — ^There  was  no  dedication. 

Have  you  never  said  that  you  intended  to  have  dedicated  tluit  book 
to  the  Princess  ?— I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  that  I  ever  said  so. 

Will  you  now  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  never  said  so  ? — I  can 
only  say,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  I  never  have  said  so. 

Can  you  say  positively  that  you  never  said  so  ? — I  do  not  recoUeci 
having  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  such  dedication. 

When  the  Countess  of  Oldijoined  the  Princess's  parly,  was  she  in* 
Uoduced  to  you  ? — She  was,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  by  her  Royal  Highness* 

What  did  her  Royal  Highness  say  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  recollect ;  I  believe  nothing  more  than  announc- 
ing her  name,  and  that  the  Countess  of  Oldi  would  accompany  he? 
Royal  Highness  to  Venice  ;  1  recollect  nothing  more  of  the  circum- 
stance. 

Did  the  Princess  speak  Italian? — She  spoke  it  but  imperfectly 
during  my  stay  with  her  Royal  Highness. 

I>id  she  state  how  she  became  acquainted  with  the  Countess  Oldi  f 
—She  did  not. 

Did  it  not  appear  very  extraordinaty  to  you  that  the  Countess  Oldi 
should  have  been  introduced  to  you,  without  stating  who  the  Counn 
tess  Oldi  was,  or  in  what  manner  her  Royal  Highness  had  become  ac* 
^usiinted  with  her  ? 
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.Mr.  Brougham  dubmitted  to  th^  House  that  tbU  qaei* 
tion  was  inadmissible.  The  noble  lord  was  assuming  a 
thing  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth — namely,  what  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual. 

Lord  Rous  observed,  that  what  he  had  stated  was  not 
the  question  he  meant  to  ask,  but  only  the  prelude  to 
it;  which  was  this  :— 

Did  you  not  ask  who  the  Countess  Oidi  was?-— I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  cfid,  it  might  be. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery, — Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  comine  into 
fierganii*s  bed-room  at  the  time  you  were  dressing  his  foot  during  his 
illness  ?— Certainly  she  did  not. 

Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  comini;  into  Bergami's  bed-room 
during  any  part  of  that  illness  ? — ^To  iiiy  knowledge  never. 

Lord  Redesdale. — Did  you  ever  attend  any  others  of  the  Princess's 
fuite  at  Naples  during  your  stay  there,  besides  Bergami  ? — I  did. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  recollect  an  attendance  on  Hieronimus ;  I  have 
attended  her  chamberlains  during  their  stay  at  Naples. 
.    Lord  De  Dunstanville, — Wsls  there  not  a  garden  or  a  terrace  at- 
tached to  the  house  at  Naples  ? — ^There  W3S  a  garden. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walking  in  that  garden  ? 
—Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walking  in  the  garden 
at  Genoa  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  riding  on  a  donkey  or  a  jackass 
there,  with  Bergami  attending  ? — Never;  I  know  that  she  did  ride  in 
thegarden,  but  I  never  saw  her. 

lie  Earl  of  LiverpooL-^W i\Qn  the  Princess  of  Wales  introduced 
the  Countess  Oldi  to  you,  did  she  introduce  her  or  not  as  Bergami's 
sister?— -She  did  not. 

What  length  of  time  was  there  from  the  time  that  she  introduced  the 
Countess  Oldi  to  you,  till  the  time  of  your  leaving  Venice? — I  be- 
.  lieve  about  eight  days. 

Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  at  the  time  you  left  her  Royal  High« 
ness  at  Venice,  you  dkl  not  know  the  Countess  Oldi  to  be  Bergami's 
titter? — I  believe  I  did  not. 

Lord  Dynevor, — In  what  language  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Madame  Oldi  converse  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  circumstance^ 
the  Princess  spoke  some  words  of  Italian;  whether  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  spoke  French  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Vou  have  stated,  that  during  your  stay  at  Genoa,  you  dined  almost 
tvery  day  with  the  Princess  ? — Almost  every  day. 
During  that  time,  did  Bergami  ever  sit  down  to  dinner  ? — Never. 
Did  you  dine  every  day  with  the  Princess? — I  believe  every  day  ; 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I  was  absent  on  two  or  three 
short  excursions  from  Genoa,  one  of  which  detained  me  two  days.« 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby, — Did  you  ever  hear  the  Princess  aod 
Countess  Oldi  converse  together  in  French?    I  do  not  recollect  it.  . 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countess  Oldi  speak  French  at  all  ?— >I  do  not 
recollect ;  I  always  conversed  myself  with  her  in  Italian. 

What  kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  Oldi  speak? — It  appeared  to 
Die  Tery  much  the  Italian  spoken  in  Lombardy. 
It  that  the  Italim  spoken  by  persons  of  fasmon  and  «duca>Aow't— A. 
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bave  observed  it  to  be  spoken  by  persons  of  fashion  and  educatiofi 
when  converfing  with  esch  other;  but  almoft  all  fuch  peribns  of  fafluon 
and  education  ai'e  capable  of  fpeakine;  the  purer  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Countefs  oHii  speak  the  pure  Italian  ?— I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  fay,  on  recollection,  whether  it  was  £6  or  not. 

Was  converfatiun  in  the  diale£l  of  Lombardy  ealily  intelligible  to  a 
perfon  who  knew  Italian  from  books  only  ? — I  can  only  i^y,  from  recol« 
Jeflion,  that  I  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  converting  with  the  CounteA 
Oldi  i  my  reco)le6lion  will  not  carry  me  beyond  tliat. 

Was  that  language  eafily  intelligible  to  a  perfon  who  had  a  very  imperw 
fe^  acquaintance  with  Italian  ? — To  that  queftion  1  find  it  difficult  to 
give  an  anfwer ;  I  may  remark  that  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  con- 
verfing with  the  Countefs  Oldi. 

Lord  Auckland. — Did  the  language  of  Countefs  Oldi  differ  more  from 
pure  Italian  than  the  Englilh  language  fpoken  by  fome  Scotch  peribna 
of  education  and  family  differ  from  pure  Englilh  ? — t  (ind  it  tmpoffible, 
from  the  fmall  recollection  I  have,  to  anfwer  that  queftion. 

TT)€  Lord-CbanceU9r,—D\A  Bergami  ever  dine  at  her  Royal  Highne&*t 
table  when  you  dined  there  ?—  Never. 

Lord  Caltborpe. — Do  you  recolle£l  her  Royal .  Highness  ever,  upon 
any  fuch  occafion,  having  exprefied  herfelf  difiatisfied  with  the  fituation  of 
her  houfe  at  Genoa  ? — I  do  not  remember  her  Royal  Highnefs  having^ 
made  fuch  expi*effion  ;  but  I  do  recollect  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  one  time 
going  to  fee  another  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  which' 
I  under ftood,  for  the  moment^  (he  thought  of  taking.  She  did  not 
take  It. 

Did  you  hear  any  reafon  affi^ned  by  her  Royal  Higlinefs  for  wi/hing  to 
change  her  refidence  ? — I  recQlle6l  that  a  reafon  was  affigned,  but  whether 
by  her  Royal  Highnefs  I  do  not  iecolle6l  j  that  ihe  wi(hed  to  have  a  fitua- 
tion where  there  was  greater  tranquillity ;  but  I  do  not  re<;ol]e£^  that  that 
reafon  came  from  her  Royal  Highnefs  herfelf* 

Was  then  the  fituation  in  which  the  houfe  that  (he  occupied  at  Genoa 
ftood  peculiarly  fubje6l  to  interruption  of  any  kind»  that  might  have  ren- 
dered it  annoying  ?-— I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

You  were  undecdood  to  ftate,  that  during  the  whole  time  in  which  you 
were  in  her  Royal  Highnefs*s  fervice  Bergami  occupied  tlie  fituation  i/E  a 
sienial  fervant  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  recolle5l  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumftances,  her  Royal 
llighnefs  condu6ling  herfelf  towards  Bergami  in  a  manner  that  you  could 
confider  at  all  inconfiftent  with  the  relation  in  which  a  Princefs  of  Wales 
ought  to  ftand  towards  a  menial  fervant  i — I  muff  remark,  in  answer  to 
that  queftion,  that  her  Royal  Highnefs^s  demeanour  towards  all  her  (er- 
vants  was  extremely  familiar.  I  would  fay  at  once,  that  I  never  obferved 
any  difference  between  her  mannei's  to  Bergami  and  her  manners  to  any 
other  of  her  fervants ;  I  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  add  to  that,  to  bar 
principal  fervants.  ^ 

Then  you  are  corredly  underftood  as  intimating  that  the  degree  of 
affability  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  (howed  towards  Bergami,  was  folly  to 
be  accounted  for  by  that  kindnefs  and  condefcenHon  which  fiie  generally 
ihowed  to  all  her  upper  fervants  ? — ^I  have  never  obferved  myfelf  any  diu 
ference  in  the  degree  of  kindnefs  or  familiarity  to  him  in  prefei'ence  to  the 
other  principal  fervants. 

At  what  period  did  you  join  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — 
When  her  Royal  Higlmefs  left  England. 

In  1814  ?— In  Augult  1814. 

How  long  did  yod  remain  in  her  fenlQtl— ExaStW  leiv  tnonths,  from 
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Aiig^ft-1814  to  Jane  1815  }  my  fetvlce  and  my  fakry  ffx>m  her  Royal 
tajghneft  did  not  ceafe  in  June  1815. 

Did  you  confider  Bergami  as  an  upper  fervant  in  her  Royal  Highnefs't 
faite  ? — ^As  an  upper  fervant. 

^e  Ltfrd'Cbancellor^ — Did  any  of  thofe  principal  fervants,  whom  you 
mention^  in  aniwer  to  the  quettion  laft  but  two,  dine  at  the  Queen^f 
table  ? — None. 

ne  Lord-Cbanctllor  at  the  reqneft  of  Mr.  Brougham.— Has  your  ia« 
hiy  ceafed  fince  the  time  referred  to? — ^Ithas. 

When  ?— Fifteen  months  exa6lly  from  the  time  I  entered  into  her  Royal 
Highnefs^s  iervice. 

Had  you  any  penfion  after  retiring  from  hei'  Royal  Highnefs^s  fervlce  f 
-—None  whatever. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Charles  Mills^  Esq.  was  next  called  in,  and  having 
been  sworn^  was  examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

You  generally  refide  at  Rome  ?— >I  do. 
Did  you  refide  there  in  the  fummer  of  1817  ? — I  did. 
Have  you  had  the  honour  of  feeing  the  Princefs  of  Wales  there  ? — I 
called  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  day  after  her  arrival. 

Do  you  know  how  long  (he  remained  at  Rome  ? — I  remained  there  my- 
iclf  but  twelve  days,  thertfore  1  cannot  tell  how  long  flie  remained  at  tliat 
period. 

Vou  left  it  before  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — I  didt 
Had  you  the  honour  of  her  Royal  Highnefs^s  acquaintance  before  that 
period  1 — I  had. 

During  the  twelve  days  you  have  fpoken  of,  were  you  repeatedly  at  her 
Royal  Highnefs^s  houfe  or  hotel  ? — I  dined  at  the  Graii  d'Europa  moft 
days  while  her  Royal  Highnefs  remained  there. 

With  her  Royal.  Highnefs  ?— Yes,  with  her  Royal  Highnefs. 
Can  you  infotm  the  Houfe  whether  at  that  time  (he  was  vifited  by  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  ?-»She  was. 

Will*  you  mention  fome  of  their  names  ? — The  perfons  that  I  faw  at 
her  Royal  HighnelVs  table,  were  but  few,  the  Baronefs  Ancajanni  who 
was  appointed  by  the  government:  to  attend  her  Royal  Highnefs. 
Was  any  other  lady  of  rank  appointed  by  the  government  to  attend 
.    upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — The  Duchesst  ZagaroUa. 

Was  (he  attended  by  a  guaid  of  honour  alio  ?— She  was,  and  had  all 
other  marks  of  distincion  prepared  for  her,  fuch  as  a  box  to  fee  the  cere- 
mony of  tl.e  Corpus  Domini,  the  fame  as  other  Royal  perfonages  who 
were  then  refident  at  Rome. 

You  have  mentioned  the  two  ladies  appointed  to  attend  upon  her  Royal 
Righnefs,  as  having  dined  with  her  j  do  you  recollect  whether  other  per- 
sons of  rank  of  t-itiicr  fex  dined  with  her  alfo  ? — I  remember  Lord  Kil- 
Vl^>rth  to  have  dined  with  her  :  the  Abbe  Taylor  was  her  conilant  gueft.  . 
Did  any  of  tlieir  eminences  dine  there  ? — I  never  faw  them. 
At  other  times  befides  dinner  did  perfons  of  rank  pay  their  refpecta 
to    her  Royal  Highnefs,  and  attend  her  parties  ? — Her  parties  had  not 
co]n[im..nced  while  (he  remained  at  the  Gran  d'Europa,   out  perfons  of 
''a.nk  came  to  pay  their  evening  vi (its. 

'Was  Bergami  at   that  time  her  Royal  Highnefs's  chamberlain?— 
«^^  was. 
H  ,       JDid  he  in  that  character  dine  at  her  Royal  Highnefs'a  ta\>\t  I— 'ftft  ^vd. 

"Xdve you  fifitn  Ihen  her  Royal  Highncfi  and  her  cliambwVaAtk  "B^v^xa\ 
«>    compsmy  togt  tber  f -^Frequently. 


^^  Vid  yott  tftt  fee  the  fnaUell  inapropriety  of  CMduct  between  inoC€\ 
flftdWiduals  ? — ^Never. 

Does  that  anfwer  apply  to  the  period  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  being  nt 
^omt  while  you  were  there,  and  to  other  times  alfo  at  which  you  may 
liavefeen  her? — PcrfcfMy, 

'  Did  you  pay  your  refpects  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Pefaro  in  the  yedr 
19 Id  ?---On  my  return  from  Venice  I  called  at  her  Royal  HighneiV*^ 
Villa  at  Pefaro. 

.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — I  remained  there  two  days  $  h€r 
Jl^yal  Highnefs  was  out  airing  when  I  called,  but  oji  her  retiam  ihe  ienC 
Iwr  carriage  with  one  of  her  equerries  and  William  AuAin  to  deilre  thiaft 
i  would  come  to  her  houfe  that  evening. 

And  you  went  ?-^I  did. 

How  long  did  you  remain  on  that  vifit  f — ^I  arnVed  at  her  houfe  about 
Icren  o^clock  or  right  o^cIock  perhaps;  I  remained  there  the  eyening, 
Ivpped,  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

Did  you  pay  your  refpe6ls  to  her  Royal  Higbnefs  on  the  following  d^y  f 
—Her  Royal  Highnefs  lent  her  carriage  and  her  equerry  to  (how  me  wfaiat* 
mr  was  worth  fering  in  the  town  of  Pefaro. 

-  Did  you  afterwards  wait  upon  her  Royal  Higbnefs  at  her  Villa  ? — I  rr- 
twned  there  to  dnmer. 

And  dined  with  her  ?— And  dined  with  her. 

Did  you  fpend  the  evening  in  company  with  her  Roysd  Higbnefs  ?— * 
After  having  walked  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  about  the  grounds,  I  r^ 
mained  about  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded  on  my  juuiney,  as  I  wiflieid  to 
go  as  far  as  the  fair  of  Sinigaglia,  it  being  the  lad  day  of  the  fair. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  paying  your  refpe6t8  to  her  Maje((y  after  (be 
became  the  Queen  of  England  ? — I  was  at  Rome  when  her  Majefty 
tfitved  there. 

When  was  that  ? — ^In  1820. 

State  the  montb,  and  if  possible  tbe  day  of  the  month  ?— I  hardly 
know  the  month,  it  might  be  February  $  her  Majefty  had  received  aa 
account  of  the  ICng^s  death. 

Had  Alt  afliimed  the  title  and  dignity  of  Queen  of  England  f-^ 
She  had. 

Had  (he  two  ladies  oF  lionour  then  appointed  Xo  attend  her  ?*-She 
bad  not* 

.  Was  any  guard  of  honour  in  attendance  at  her  hotel  ?  —  There  wai 
Kione* 

'  Keverthdefs,  did  perfons  of  rank,  both  of  Rome  and  England,  ds 
lliemfdves  the  honour  to  pay  their  refpe5(s  to  her  Majefty  ? — Several. 
.    Have  the  goodnefs  to  name  them  ?— The  Countefs— —  I  ipeak 
«f  thofe  who  wrote  their  names  in  her  Majefty^s  book. 
'    Did  you  fee  them  do  fo  ? — I  faw  the  book. 

"  What  perfons  of  rank  did  you  fee  attending  at  her  Ma}efty*s  betel,  or 
^ying  their  refpefts  there  ?— I  iaw  none  }  I  only  heard  of  it,  and  fimr  k 
sn  the  book* 

'  Do  you  know  whedier  it  was  under ftood  that  the  funeral  of  his  latr 
Id^tf  had  then  taken  place  ? — I  think  it  had. 

Was  Bergami  chamberlain  to  her  Majefty  in  the  year  1B19>  and  ki  tkl 
year  tSSO  alfo  ? — He  was. 

Was  there  any  difimnce  in  the  general  appearance  of  her  Majefty** 
kottfehM  between  thofe  tiiree  periods  ?-— None.    . 
Did  you  ever  fee  ahy  thing  in  tVic  cohAm?^  oi  t\\ow  t*o  i^t^  towardt 
^ach  other  in  the  flighteft  degree  derog;&tory  \o  ^\\ox\aac  tii  ^^^w^>^ 
mt^ire,  or  likdfy  to  wound  the  mwS  €«fc\msk  ^  ^i»a  ciQW»xrj\--Aa«v*% 
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r  Independently  of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  IGrhnefs  and  of  l|er  Majefiy 
tovinixis  Bergani,  did  you  in  other  refpedls  ever  peroehre  that  hef'Majefty 
CMxhifled  hmelf,  either  in  public  or  in  private^  in  any  way  to  which  % 
§a&  exception  could  be  taken  9 

The  Attomtjf'General  objected  to  this  qaefltion,  as  be* 
ing  Dot  only  a  leading  question^  but  one  entirely  trayel« 
liog  out  of  the  point  of  inquiry. 

£fr.  Denman  with  much  animation  contended  for  the 
propriety  of  the  question  he  bad  put.  Did  not  the  bill, 
lie  askedy  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  arraign  her  Majesty's 
conduct  in  public  and  in  private  i  Did  it  not  describe 
it  as  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crowo^  and 
disgraceful  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ?  Were  not  these  the  terms  used  to  define  her 
Majesty's  conduct  in  the  very  preamble  of  the  billf 
Here  is  then  a  man  who  has  seen  her  Majesty's  conduct 
in  Italy  at  three  different  periods ;  who  had  had  frequent^ 
opportunities  of  witnessing  it;  and  who  positively  and 
distinctly,  speaking  from  his  own  actual  knowledge, 
negatives  the  assertion  in  the  bill.  Was  he  then,  while 
combating  the  bill,  to  be  refused  the  benefit  of  so  mate- 
rial and  so  proper  a  witness. 

The  Jttorneif-General  said  he  did  not  mean  to  restrict 
bis  learned  friend  from  going  into  any  inquiry  which  he 
deemed  material— he  only  objected  to  his  proceeding  to 
question  the  witness  in  so  leading  and.  so  general  a 
manner. 

Mr.  Brougham  denied  that  the  question  just  put  was  a 
leading  one.     Her  Majesty's  conduct  was  generally  im- 
pugned by  the  bill,  and  he  wanted  to  show  that  it  vtras 
unjustly  impugned.    This  witness  had  competent  means 
^qf  forming  an  opinion. 

The  Sari  of  Liverpool  said  he  certainly  saw  no  objec* 
tioD  to  the  question  being  put ;  but  he  could  not  help 
sngeesting  to  the  learned  counsel  who  pqt  it,  whether,  if 
evidence  on  the  one  side  of  general  conduct,  without 
tdQching  on  the  special  charge,  were  admitted,  it  would 
not  be  open  to  the  other  side  also  to  adduce  evidence  as 
to  general  conduct  ? 

The  Jj^rdtCh^ncellor  saw  no  legal  objection  to  the 
question* 

The  question  was  proposed* 
I  nerer  did. 

The  Earl  ofl^iverpool  then  repeated  his  observation^ 
fti^^  \k69sb  not  object'mg  ta  the  ouestioa,  \i%  %>^^^ 
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ihotight  that  if  answers  to  questions  respecting  generi^l 
conduct  were  let  in  at  one  side,  that  line  of  examinatiod 
Ti^ould  then  be  open  to  the  other. 

The  Lord^Chaneellor  said  he  did  not  appretiend  this 
Ti^itness  was  asked  as  to  general  conduct  in  the  larger 
sense,  but  merely  what  was  his  own  opinion  of  conduct, 
upon  his  own  observation  of  that  conduct^  on  particular 
occasions. 

Mr.  Denman,"^ At  all  the  times  at  which  you  have  seen  her  Royal 
Highnefs  and  Bergami  together*  clid  he  treat  her  with  the  refpefl  that  was 
due  to  her  exalted  rank  ? — T  n^ver  faw  him  behave  others  ife  than  with  the 
utn^oft  refpefl. 

There  was  no  degrading  familiarity  ? — None  whatever. 
.  Crofs-  examined  by  the  Attorney-General, — Did  Bergami  dine  at  the  table 
every  time  you  dined  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Rome  ? — He  did. 

Where  did  he  fit  ufually  ?— He  had  no  paiticular  place  that  I  can  recol- 
lect ;   I  have  fcen  him  at  various  parts  of  the  table. 

You  were  underftood  to  fay,  that  beiides  feeing  Bergami  at  table  with 
her  Royal  H  ghnefs,  you  have  feen  her  Royal  Highnefs  and  B^i^ami  at 
other  places  i^  Rome  ?— I  faw  them  attending  the  Corpus  Domini  tog^e* 
ther;  I  faw  Bergami  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs  when  they 
were  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Domini* 

In  what  manner  was  he  in  attendance  at  that  ceremony  ?— As  cham* 
berliin. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?— In  a  box  prepared  for  her  by  the 
government. 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — Behind  her  Royal  Highnefs. 
'   Standing  or  fitting  ?— When  I  faw  him,  he  was  itanding. 
■  Were  there  any  other  of  her  fuite  with  her  at  that  time  ? — Several, 

How  manv  times  did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highnels  at  Rome?— • 
Upon  the  firft  occafion  I  dined  with  her  three  or  four  times,  ceitainly. 

Three  or  four  times  ?— Three  or  four  times. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  times  ?— Quite  as  many. 

You  itate,  that,  befules  the  perfons  whofe  names  you  have  enumerated, 
other  perfons  of  di(lin6lion  called  upon  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1817  j  can  you  enumerate  the  name's  of  any  of  thofe 
other  perfons  ?— The  ladies  that  were  in  attendance  upon  her  were  generally 
there,  and  many  others  of  the  Roman  nobility,  certainly,  and  the  cardinals  } 
I  met  the  Cardinal  Gonfalvi  going  up  the  (iitirs  as  I  came  down  one  day* 

If  there  were  many  other  perfons,  probably  you  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  enumerating  fome  of  their  n^^mesi— I  ufually  dined  with  her  Royal 
Ifighnefs,  and  after  dinner  I  quitted  her;  the  perfons  ufually  came  in  the 
evening.    . 

*  Were  you  there  in  the  evening  ?— .Once  or  twice  j  her  Royal  Htghneft 
was  locigel  at  the  inn  at  this  time;  (he  had  no  eftabiifhed  houfe  at  Romeu 

When  you  fay,  that  other  perfons  of  diftin6lion  vifited  her  Royal  High- 
nefs in  the  evening,  are  you  Ipeaking  that  from  what  you  have  heard,  or 
from  your  own  pergonal  knowledge  ?— From  my  own  perfonal  know- 
ledge, the  evening  that  1  pa(fed  there. 

Then  the  evening  or  evenings  you  were  there,  can  you  enumerate  the 
names  of  any  of  thofe  persons  of  distinction,  befides  thofe  you  have  already 
t72^t'ipntd  /—The  evening  I  was  there,  I  do  not  remember  other  namo« 
tlian  thofe  i  have  mentioned. 
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'  Yoii  have  ftated,  that  in  the  year  1819  yoo  viiited  her  Royal  Highneft 
9X  Peiaro,  and  when  you  called  ihe  was  not  at  home,  but  that  one  of  her 
equenies  and  William  Auftin  afterwards  called  upon  yon ;  who  was  that 
equerry  ?— The  Chevalier  VaflTall. 

Did  Bergami  fup  at  Pefaro  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  and  yourfelf  ?— i 
He  did. 

Did  he  dine  with  you  the  following  day  ?— 'He  did. 
What  other  perfons  dined  at  Pefaro  on  that  occafion  ?•— There  were  no 
perfons  butthofe  of  her  Royal  HighneiVs  eftabliihment. 

Can  you  mention  the  nam^s  of  the  perfons  of  her  Royal  Hi^hnefs^t 
tftahliflunent  who  dined  with  you  at  Pefaro  ?<— VaiTali,  Beigami,  the 
Countefs  Oldi,  William  Auftin;  the  names  of  two  other  perfons  who 
were  at  table  I  was  unacquainted  wnh. 

'  Was  Louis  Bergami  one  of  thofe  oth^r  perfons  ? — I  cannot  fjy  that  be 
was,  for  I  am  not  fure  that  I  am  acquainted  with  his  perfon. 

Of  courfe»  whether  he  was  one  of  thofe  two  whom  you  dined  withj  you 
cuinot  fay  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  cannot. 

/-Are  diofe  occafions  that  you  have  mentioned  the  opportunities  you  had 
flf  ieeing  her  Royal  Highnefs,  at  Rome,  and  at  Pefaro  ?— They  were. 
•  And. the  only  occafions  f — The  only  cccafions. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Dentnan. — Had  you  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
auainted  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  before  (he  Itft  England  ?— I  had. 

Examined  bj  the  Lords ^ 
A  Peer, — ^Did  you  feel  any  objection  to  fitting  down  to  table  with  Ber« 
garni  ? — I  cannot  fay  that  I  did. 

You  are  underdood  to  have  faid  you  ufually  redde  at  Rome  ? — I  have 
£ud  fo. 

When  did  you  come  lad  from  Rome  ? — I  Itfc  Rome  in  the  month  of 
April  lall. 

Did  you  then  leave  Rome  in  confequence  of  receiving  any  intimation 

Urom  hence  that  there  was  to  be,  or  likely  to  be,  a  proceeding  againft  the 

Queen  ?— Not  at  all ;  I  came  on  my  private  affairs. 

■  7be  Earl  of  Li'verpooL — In  the  year  1817,  when  you  were  in  the  habit 

of  vifidng  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Rome,  did  you  fee  aiy  Englilh  lady  in 

her  focirty  ?— At  the  period  of  the  y^ar  that  h.r  Royal  Highnefs  came  to 

Rome,  there  were  but  few  £U)gli(h.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any 

^nglilh  lady. 

,  fhe  Earl  of  Mansfield, — ^You  fay  that  on  the  laft  occafion,  at  Rome, 
hir  Majefty  had  aiTiimed  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Queen  of  England.  When 
flttleftRomey  do  you  know  whether  her  paflports  were  applied  for  in  that 
Mine  ? — I  do  know  it,  from  hearing  it  from  perfons. 

The  JjOrd'Chancellor  interposed,  and  said  that  the  way 
to  put  the  question  would  be  to  ask  if  the  witness  knew 
any  thing  of  an  application  for  passports. 

^e  Earl  of  Mansfield, — Do  you  know  of  any  application  for  paflports 
^  the  Queen? — I  know  there  were  applications  to  the  Briiiih  conful. 
.  Was  it  by  the  flyle  and  defignation  of  Queen  of  England  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorneif'General  hoped  the  witness  would  be  asked 
bow  he  knew  this. 

'  tt*  Lord-CbanceIlor,—-'W\tneCs,  how  do  you  know  tliat  paflports  were 
>ppGed  for  in  the  name  of  t^  Queen  of  England  ? — Her  Majefty  told  it 

'The  Lor^'C^a/zce/Zor  said,  that  not  being  eVidence,  \\, 
/fW  be  attack  out. 
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Tbs  LoTfi' Cb4»celIor ^-^Did  you  know  that  Bergami  h^d  been  a  f^nraiit 
and  waited  at  table  before  you  faw  him  ?— I  tfoly  knew  it  by  commoa. 
report. 

This  question  and  answer  were  also  ordered  to  b^^' 
struck  out.   - 

Viscount  Falmoufb, '^V/hca  yon  dined  or  Tupped  in  company  with  te 
Countefs  Oldi,  were  you  introduced  to  her  ?-^I  was  introduced  to  her  the 
firft  time  I  faw  her. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervation  upon  the  mannrrs  of  the  Countei^  Okli  f^ 
—Her  manners  were  unobtruHve  and  natural,  I  (hould  (ay.. 

Did  you  confider  that  they  were  the  manners  of  an  Italian  lady  ?— !> 
did  not  coniider  them  othervife  at  alU 

You  confidered  thit  the  Italian  (lie  fpoke  was  gnK>4,  was  pure  ItaGaQ  f/- 
•*— Shefpoke  with  the  accent  of  Lombardy,  as  all  pi^rfans  from  that  country 
do^  that  I  have  ever  converfed  with.  r 

You  did  not  coniider  that  the  accent  of  Lombardy  was  indicatirc  of 
any  vulgarity  ? — I  did  not,  ? 

tord  EUenborwgb. — Was  the  language  of  the  Countefs  Old!  granuna- 
tically  correct  ?^  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  that  quedion ;  I  tio  not  confider> 
mylelf  sufficiently  verfed  in  the  Italian  language  to  anfwer  that  quefttoQ 
certainly. 

Alt  you  able  to  fay  whether  thp  language  fpoken  by  the  Countefs  Old^ 
was  generally  correct}  did  you  ever  obferye  any  decided  errors?—! 
ncvfer  did.  ^  .      " 

Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  dialect  of  Lombardy,  as  well  %%  in  th^ 
accent  of  Lombardy,  from  other  Italian  ?-— I  am  not  aBle  correctly  to  an* 
fwer  that  queftion  \  I  have  not  lived  fui^lciently  in  the  Milanefe  to  an(wef 
that  queftion. 

On  what  occafion  were  you  firft  introduced  to  the  Countefs  Oldi  ?-— IH 
1817,  when  her  Royal  Highnefs  arrived  at  Rome. 

Earl  Grey, '-^How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? — I  arrived  in  May,  " 

Since  your  arrival  in  England,  and  previous  to  the  charge  being  brought 
in  Parliament  againft  the  Que<^n,  was  any  application  made  to  you  for  filch 
information  as  you  might  have  refpecting  her  conduct  when  yqu  had  ieea 
her  in  Italy  ? — Never. 

The  witness  vva$  directed  to  withdraw. 

Joseph  Teuille  was  next  called  in,  and  havinebeen 
Bworn^  was  examined  by  Mr.  Williaim,  through  the  in<» 
terpreiation  of  Mr*  Pinario. 

Were  you  formerly  colonel  upon  the  flaf|  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  ?-w  Yes« 

And  afterwards  upon  the  llafF  of  France  ? — Yes, 

Are  you  a  chevalier  of  the  orders  of  th^  Iron  Crown  and  the  Legion  gf 
Honour? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  brother  who  was  a  general  of  divifion  ?--r-Yes. 

Do  you  know  Bergami? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  flrfl  know  him  ?<-<nI  knew  him  filling  the  functioni 
of  quarter  maiier  (Mareschal  de  Logls^  in  the  firi^  Italian  regimen^  of 

bussars.  ^ 

In  what  year  was  that  ?— Towards  the  end  of  the  y^ar  1800  and  tht 

beginning  of  1801;  it  was  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  French  republie. 

Was  that  hrother»  of  whom  you  fpoke  jf^  .now,  the  general  that  com-ii 

manded  Ber^mi  at  that  time  ? — My  brothel^  tl|e  general  of  brigade,^  conu 

manded  a  brigade  of  cavalryi  comj^fed  of  two  r^n^entSi  the  fi^t  r^4 

9»niof  buSir$,SMdiirtgjiifioi^ 
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'  Were  yoti  aid-dfe-camp  to  your  brother  ?— I  was  dld'de-canip  to  my 

brother,  the  Genera)  TeuilU. 

.    What  W9S  the  condu^  of  Bergami  at  that  time  ? 

Mrm  Parke  objected  to  the  question  on   the  ground 
-that  it.did  not  go  directly  to  affect  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  thought  the  question  might  be  put. 

The  question  was  iljerefore  proposed. 

The  condv^  of  an  inferior  officer,  non-coromiflioned  o£cer,  who  has 
.never  done  any  thing  to  reproach  himfelf  with }  in  fliort,  the  condo6l  of  a 
^cod  fbldier. 

Was  General  Galimberii  acquainted  with  Bergami  at  that  time  ?'-»Yes« 
.lie  was. 

Did  they  come  from  the  fame  part  of  the  country  ?— -They  are  of  the 
-iame  country. 

*     Did  you  ever  fee  Bergami  at  either  of  the  parties^  either  dinner  or  even- 
Ingparties  of  the  general  ?— No, 

_  .  Did  you  continue  acquainted  with  Bergami  at  that  time»  or  was  there 
iome  interval  before  you  i'aw  him  again  ? — A  great  deal  of  time  intei  vened. 

Did  you  ever  fee  Bergami  at  the  evening  parties  of  the  general  ?— N09 
I  did  not  fee  him  j  but  I  know  thiit  he  went  to  the  houle  of  Moniieur 
Galimberii. 

As  there  was  fome  interval,  where  did  you  fee  Bergami  next;  in  what 
country,  and  at  what  time  ? — On  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
,  In  whityear  or  ycais? — It  was  either  in  the  year  i£o8  or  1S09;  it 
Vat  at  the  time  when  Marflial  St.  Cyr  commanded  tlie  diviHon  of  the 
French  army  which  proceeded  to  Spain,  but  I  cannot  exactly  fay  the  time, 
Jbut  it  was  about  that  time. 

In  whofe  fervice  was  he  at  that  time  ?-— He  belonged  to  the  houfehold 
of  General  Pino,  who  commanded  a  dlvifion  of  the  Italian  array. 

Do  you  know  in  what  manner  hs  was  treated  by  General  Pino  ? — With 
a  great  deal  of  confidence,  bccaufe  he  was  the  perlbn  who  had  General 
■Pino's  whole  confidence. 

Did  you  vifit  General  Pino  yourfelf  ? — I  vifited  General  Pino  when  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fervice  required  it. 

Did  you  fee  Bergami  on  thofe  cccifions  ?— I  have  feen  him  fometimes  i 
not  always. 

.  Do  you  kno A',  of  your  own  knowledge,  whetlier  he  occafionally  dined 
with  General  Pino  at  the  generaPs  pr.rties  ? — I  cannot  afHrm  that. 
,  In  what  eftimation  was  he  held  at  that  time  by  General  Pino  and  the  of- 
ficers ;  how  was  he  received  and  treated  by  them  ?— 'With  the  greateft 
.confidence  j  as  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  a  perfon  in  the 
fimation  of  General  Pino. 

In  what  cfteem  was  he  held  by  the  officers  ? — He  was  very  well  liked 
and  efteemed  as  an  hcneft  man,  (commeun  honn^tc  homme.) 
.  Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  Parke,-^Did  you  know  Bergami  when  he  was 
in  a  prffon  at  Lodi  ? — £  never  heard  any  thing  of  it. 
,  You  fay  that  he  was  in  the  houfehold  of  General  Pino,  was  he  not  « 
ftrvant  in  General  Pino*s  family  ? — He  was  as  confidential  courier  (parr 
iiculier)  of  General  Pino>  and  intrufted  with  all  his  affairs,  with  aJl  the 
affairs  of  his  houle. 

..  Ihe  Duke  of  Clarence  here  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  translation  of  the  last  answer.    The  f  tet\c;Vi  ^woxdi 
was  particu/ier,  ahd  he  should  like  to  be  \n\oTa\edk  -wVv^^ 
tier  that  word  bad  ever  been  tranalaUd  **  coutdL^uxX^Xr 
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The  Interpreter.— It  has  different  meaningSj  it  may 
mean  confidential,  or  his  private  courier. 

Air.  Parke. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  **  particulier  f*  tf 
private  courier,  or  in  what  oiher  fenfe  do  you  ufe  that  word  } — He  was  ■ 
couritr  particularly  attached  to  General  Pino,  as  a  perfon  of  truft  or  cash 
fidtnce. 

You  did  not  fee  any  thing  of  Bergami  between  the  year  iSo8  or  1809^ 
when  you  faw  him  in  the  fervice  of  General  Pino  ? — No. 

At  what  period  in  the  yenr  1808  or  1809,  was  it  you  faw  him  in  die 
fervice  of  General  Pino  ? — I  have  already  liated  that  I  do  not  particularly 
recollect  the  year  \  it  was  when  General  Pino^s  diviiion  was  marching  to<- 
wards  Baicdona. 

Can  you  fay  at  w  hat  time  of  the  year  it  was  ? — ^It  was  at  the  beginnitif 
of  winter. 

You  cannot  fay  whether  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  189S 
or  1809  ?— I  cannot  piecifely  Hate  the  period  \  I  know  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  winter. 

How  long  had  you  an  oppottuillty  of  seeing  him  in  Genei'nl  Pino*t  tdr« 
▼ice  ?— As  a  divihon  does  not  always  remrJn  together,  a  brigade  which 
was,  detadied  from  the  reft  of  the  diviiion  ;  that  being  the  caf ',  I  cjnoot 
fay  exactly  how  long  he  remrJned  wht-re  I  wai=. 

Was  the  army  in  march  at  the  time  ycu  knew  him  ? — We  were  not 
actually  in  march,  but  we  weie  about  to  move  in  order  to  pafs  the  river 
Fluvia. 

Did  you  fee  whether  Eergairii  was  in  a ccuiier^s  drefs  ornot  ? — Alway* 
in  common  clothes. 

Have  you  been  in  England  before  you  were  here  this  time  ?— Never.    . 

When  did  you  come  to  London  ?— I  firft  came  to  London  nearly  fix 
weeks  ago,  or  a  month  and  a  ha'f  ago. 

Have  you  remained  in  England  ever  flnce  you  came  ?— >The  firfk  time  I 
remained  in  England  twenty  days. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ?— To  Paris,  where  I  am  eftablifhed. 

Did  you  remain  at  Paris,  or  diJ  you  go  any  wnere  elfe  ?— I  never  moved 
from  Paris,  for  we  cannot  quit  that  place  without  leave  from  the  general 
of  divifion  and  the  minifter  of  war. 

Were  you  at  Beauvais  when  you  went  to  Paris  ? — In  going  to  Pant  I 
was  with  a  mtlTenger ;  the  road  to  Paris  is  through  Beauvais,  but  it  fo 
happens  that  that  town  is  paffed  at  night,  becaufe  it  is  with  a  mefleng^ 
who  never  flops. 

You  are  undcrftood  to  ftate,  that  you  palTcd  through  Beauvais  in  the 
night-time  ? — Yes,  becaufe  the  courier  regularly  paffes  through  Beauvais 
in  the  night,  and  I  left  Calais  with  the  courier,  who  goes  on  regularly 
without  Itopping. 

Do  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Rofli? — I  have  known  feveral 
perfons  of  the  name  of  RofFi. 

Do  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  RoiTi  who  comes  from  Lugano? 
—I  know  a  family  of  the  name  of  Rofli  who  are  of  Lugano. 

Did  you  fee  that  perlon  either  at  Beauvais  or  at  Paris  F'— >I  faw  him  once 
at  Paris. 

Was  that  when  you  were  at  Paris  the  laft  time  ? — No,  it  was  previoufly 
to  my  coming  to  England  the  firil  time. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ? — It  was  previoufly  to  my  coming,  it  may  be  be* 
tween  two  and  a  half  and  three  months  ago. 

Had  Roffi  any  peifons  with  bVm  tV^al  v««v«  coviivcv^^i:Qrm.V.vk^KCi<(^i«-l 

<fo  not  know* 

VI 


Uad  he  any  persons  with  him  at  the  time  you  saw  him  ? — He.was 
"ail one,  there  was  nobody  with  him. 

Xiad  you  heard  of  the  tumult  that  had  occurred  at  Dover  at  that 
tiiTie? — I  read  the  account  of  il  in  the  French  pa^^ertf. 

JOid  you  communicate  that  to  Rossi?— >*No,  there  was  nothing  men- 
tioned oi  that. 

^t  no  time  at  Paris  \ — I  never  spoke  of  it  to  him,  because  I  sawbiih 
f>ut:  once,  and  that  was  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most. 

"Xbat  was  the  only  time  you  saw  him  ? — It  was  llie  only  time ;  and 
1  only  remained  with  him,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"VTho  applied  to  you  to  come  here? — The  Queen,  by  a  letter  of 
.lier-'f. 

lExarhined  liy  the  Lords. 

.  Marl  Catficart. — At  the  time  tfie  lirst  hussars  were  in  the  brigade 

'Commanded  by  your  brother,  what  was  (he  rank  next  above  that  of  a 

private  hussar? — ^The  first  or  lowest  degree  is  the  common  hussar, 

then  comes  brigadier,  or  corporal,  then  mareschal  de  logis,  tliat  is 

^  not  the  same  thini>  as  a  quartermaster. 

IDo  you  mean  that  mareschal  de  logis  is  that  which  is  most  equiva- 
lent to  what  a  Serjeant  is  in  the  foot? — It  corresponds  with  the  rank  of 
*eHeant  in  the  infantry. 

:^  Vou  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you  saw  Bergami  confided-^ 
.  tialjy  employed  as  a  courier  by  General  Pino  ? — 

The  following  question  and  answer  was  ihea  read  over 
*o  the  witness:— 

••  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  particulier  ;"  a  private  courier, 
•r   in  what  other  sense  do  you  use  that  word? — He  was  a  courier 
'  particularly  attached  to  General  Pino,  as  a  person  of  trust  or  con- 
-fidence.*' 

'  X)id^ou  not  understand  Bergami  at  that  time  to  be  General  Pino*8 
^"Wn"  servant? — ^There  is  some  difference;  a  particular  courier,  at- 
tached to  a  person  of  rank,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  servant,  as  a  do- 
"JJestic  in  Italy. 

From  whom  cFid  you  understand  tliat  he  received  his  salary  ? — I 
*now  nothing  of  it,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the  household  of  Ge- 
■  JJJ^ral  Pino ;  I  was  a  superior  officer  there,  and  could  not  meddle  with 
General  Pino's  private  alfairs. 

You  did  not  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  public,  or 
^f  any  department  of  public  service? — T  have  twice  stated  tiiat  Ber- 
Cami  was  attached  as  courier  particular  to  General  Pmo;  further  I 
^atinot  tell,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  ihe  house  of  General  Pino; 
"^dng  a  superior  officer,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  with  his  private 
affairs. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
Carlo  Forti  was  next  called  in;  and  having  been 
iworn,  was  examined   by   Mr,  Brougham,   through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchtse  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  a  courier  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Mis;hi>ess  ? — I  was, 
"When  did  you  enter  it  ?— On  her  departure  from  Milan. 
13o  you  recollect  whether  that  was  in  the  jear  1817  ? — Yes.   . 
Id  whose  service  were  you  immediately  before? — Before  I  entered 
'  •he  service  of  her  Royal  liighness  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy 
•f  Italy. 
•What  were  you  in  the  Viceroy's  service  ?— As  cU\«J  cdb*\ut\,cow\\^t« 
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ou  have  said,  thit  you  entered  ifae  Pilacesafs  service  at  tdc^lSM 
that  she  was  going  away  from  Milan  ;  where  was  she  then  going?— Sbie 
was  going  to  lloine. 

Did  you  apply  to  be  taken  into  her  service  ?— I  did . 

From  what  motive  did  you  make  that  application  ?— ^Because  fH 
that  moment  I  was  out  of  service. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  Princes  was  going  to  Rome^  have  70a 
yourself  any  relations  there  ?— Brothers. 

Any  other  near  relations? — ^I'he  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

The  wife  of  the  banker  there  ? — Yes. 

What  relation  is  the  duchess  to  you  ? — She  is  my  aunt.  .      . 

On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Komc,  in  wltat  carriage  did  theftiiK 
eess  travel  ? — In  a  small  English  landaulet* 

How  many  other  carriages  had  her  Royal  Highness  with  her  dpos 
that  occaiiion  ? — ^Two  more. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  those  two  ?-^One  was  a  bastardella,  waA 
another  was  a  caratelTa  or  calash. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  is  a  bastardella? — It  is  a  covered  carriage^ 
with  four  seats  inside.  , 

Was  the  iandaulet  of  which  you  have  spoken  an  English  carriage^ 
•—It  was. 

Was  it  a  different  looking  carriage  from  the  bastardella? — Certainly. 

Was  that  a  carriage  of  a  perfectly  different  appearance  } — Quite  to. 

Was  it  also  perfectly  different  in  appearance  from  the  caratelia  ^M 
Certainly. 

Had  her  Royal  Highness  any  other  carriages  than  those  three  witk 
her  upon  that  journey  ? — No. 

Upon  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three  did  her  Royal  Higjuieii 
herself  travel  ? — In  the  Iandaulet. 

Had  the  Iandaulet  glasses,  as  is  usual  with  such  carriages 2«« 
It  had. 

Had  it  Venetian  blinds  ? — It  had. 

Had  it  any  curtains  ?—- It  had.- 

What  sort  of  curtains? — Silk. 

Do  you  mean  silk  curtains  which  drew  aside,  or  which  drew  up  aad 
down  with  a  spring? — The  curtain  was  pulled  down  by  th^  means  of 
two  strings,  which  kept  it  confined,  and  was  lifted  up  by  a  spring. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  St- 
nigaglia?«-Ido. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  travel  by  night  or  by  day  ? — By  night  • 

Do  you  know  where  they  slept  ou  the  first  night  on  the  road  ^---Oa 
the  road. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  rest  the  first  day  on  the  road ?-^ 
At  Otricoli,  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

^  Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  rest  the  second  day? — ^At  ten  in  the 
morning,  at  Nocera. 

Ahout  what  lime  did  tliey  arrive  at  Sihigaglia? — On  the  followiBf 
^y,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sacchi  or  Saccbini,  who  ia 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  service? — I  know  Sacchini. 
.    Did  he  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  journey  you  have 
just  been  speaking  ot  ? — He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  u|)on  that  journey  ? — From  Milan  to  Ancona  Oft 
horseback,  and  from  Ancona  to  Loretto ;  and  from  Loretto  to  ttome, 
]»e  set  out  a  day  before  bet  Royal  Highness  in  the  caratella  in  tlw 
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cveniiigyaDd  there!  mounted  myself  on  horseback^  and  adtoropanled 
JbcfRojfal  Highness  as  far  as  Rome, 

Did  you  mount  on  horseback  at  Ancona  or  Loretto  ?— 'At  Loretto. 
From  Rome,  when  her  Royal  Highness  went  to  Sinigaglia,  how  did 
Sacchi  travel,  and  how  did  you  travel  ?— He  travelled  in  the  caratella 
before,  and  1  on  horseback  witii  the  carriages. 

How  long  before  did  Sacchi  set  out  upon  that  journey  in  the  cara- 
:11ft  f— -Two  hours  before. 

What  was  his  business  to  do  on  that  journey,  going  before  her  Royal 
[jghness? — To  order  horses,  and  to  pay  for  the  horses. 
now  did  you  travel  yourself  upon  that  same  journey  ?— Always  on 
b^xseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback  ? — Always. 
When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did  you  go  before  her  ftoya!  High- 
en's  carriage? — About  halfan  hour  before  reaching  ihe  end  of  the  stage. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  except  that  half  mile  before  reaching  the 
sndof  the  stage,  you  always  rode  close  to  her  Royal  Highness's  car* 
laje?— Ido. 
Did  Sacchinr order  horses  for  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  way  you 
taave  described,  going  before  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  caratella  the 
whole  of  the  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — He  did  ;  and  he  paid 
#or  them  at  the  same  time. 

Did  any  other  person  ride  as  a  courier  with  her  Royal  Higlioess  on 
'tint journey,  except  yourself? — ^No,  there  was  no  oilier. 

If  there  had  been  any  other,  must  you  have  seen  him  ? — Certainly, 
iMcause  !  was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier  ot  person  on  horseback,  except  yourself, 
mccompany  any  of  the  other  carriages  upon  that  journey  ?— No  on« 
except  myself. 

Who  travelled  with  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  landaulet  upon  that 
occasion?— Her  Royal  Highness,  Countess  Oidi,  Bergatni  and  Vic- 
tonne. 

In  whose  lap  did  Victorine  generally  sit  upon  thai  journey  ?  — Very 
often  she  was  on  the  knees  of  her  Royal  Highnes*?.  / 

Did  you  see  her  also  in  the  morning  upon  the  Countess  Oldi'skneet 
Sometimes  ? — Sometimes. 
Where  did  the  Countess  Oldi  sit  in  the  carriage  ? — In  the  middle. 
D^you  mean  in  the  middle  between  the  Baron  and   Her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  on  the  right,  the  Baron  on  the  left, 
tod  the  Countess  in  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect,  whether  during  any  part  of  the  journey  front 
Milan  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countess  Oldi  wai 
withe  other  carriage  from  her  Royal  Highness? — At  Loretto  she  fell 
91,  and  went  in  the  second  carriage. 

Whose  place  did  she  take  in  the  carriage  ? — She  took  the  place  of 
Demont. 

Where  did  Pemont  go  when  Madame  Oldi  took  her  place  ? — Sh« 
took  the  place  of  Madame  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  she  took  Madame  Oldi*s  place  next  her  Royal  High-' 
Be«  in  the  middle  of  her  landaulet  ?—>!  dOf 

Was  this  upon  the  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  " 
Sinigaglia,  that  this  accident  happened  ? — From  Loretto  to  Rome. 

After  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia,  did  Demont,  or  any  body 
except  Madame  Oldi  and  the  Baron,  ever  travel  in  the  carriage  wltb 
^  Im  Royal  Highness ?--There  did  not. 


On  that  journey,  was  MaJame  OUli  always  in  the  carriage  and  air  . 
5vays  iji  Ihe  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  } — She  was. 

•  Did  you  always  see  her  in  this  situation  in  the  morning,  when  bef 
Boyal  Highness  arrived  any  where  ?— Morning  as  well  as  (evening  I  s^w 
her,  for  I  was  always  there. 

In  travelling  as  a  courier  with  the  ciirriage  of  her  Poyal  Highness, 
was  it  your  practice  for  any  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  carriage  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  her  Royal  Highness,  or  any  other  person  in  the 
carriage,  at  any  time?; — Wlien  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  stage,  and' 
tl^  carriage  stopped,  then  I  knocked  against  the  dopr  of  the  carriage, 
and  I  asked  whether  they  wanted  any  thing. 

In  travelling  in  that  way  by  night,  in  what  way  were  the  windows  of 
the  carriage  ? — In  the  front  there  was  a  glass,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
by  the  side  sonietimes  during  the  night  they  put  up  the  Venetiaq 
blinds. 

Coiild  any  air,  though  in  a  small  quantity,  then,  when  the  glass  was 
down,  and  the  window  altogether  open,  enter  by  the  Venetian  blinds? 
— There  was  th.e  air  that  came  in  by  the  means  of  the  spring  opening 
the  Venetian  blinds. 

Do  yon  remember  about  the  time  that  the  change  took  phce,  and 
Madame  Oidi  going  into  the  other  carriage,  and  coming  back,  any  ac^ 
cident  happening? — At  Foliguo  the  horses  ran  away,  but  this  bappened' 
hi  going  to  Rome. 

Do  you  remember  on  that  occasion  any  accident  happening  to  the 
work  bag,  or  any  other  bag  of  one  of  her  Royal  Highness's  maids?—— 
1  do  not. 

Did  that  accident  at  Foligno,  the  horses  running  away,  happen  al 
the  time  that  Madame  Oldi  changed  her  place  in  the  carriages  ? — 
It  did.  / 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  kiss  the  Princess  at  any  time  upon  tak- 
ing leave  of  her,  or  at  any  other  time  ? — I  never  saw  him   kiss  th 
Pjincess. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  take  leave  of  heV  Royal  Highness  upo- 
any  occasion  ? — Yes,  I  have. 
'  What  dill  the  Baron  do,  in  taking  leave  of  her  Royal  Higbnes. 
when  you  saw  him  ? — He  kissed  her  hand,  and  nothing  else,  with  niu^ 
y^sprct. 

Did  you  yourself,  on  taking  leave  of  her  Royal  Highness,  on 
occasion,  kiss  her  hand  ? — I  have. 

.  Did  the  other  members  of  her  Royal  Highness's  suite  do  the  sa 
tiling  ? — Yes,  equerries,  chamberlain,  and  ail  those  gentlemen  w 
came  to  pay  visits  to  her  Royal  Highness. 
'  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  kissing  the  hand  of  persons  of  rank  w  m  "C  ft 
syhom  you  had  formerly  served  as  courier? — I  did  so  to  the  vice-qu^^  ^s-o 
as  well  as  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 

Cross-examined  by  the  A^tomey^-GeneraL^^Are  you  still  in  "^  X^e 
service  of  her  Majesty  ? — I  am. 

Did  you  travel  with  her  as  courier  when  she  came  to  this  count  m-~yi 
—I  tlid. 

When  did  yoq  last  see  Bergami  ? — ^The  last  time  I  saw  him  at     2Sf. 
Qmers. 

Did  the  Baron  Bergami  travel  with  her  Majesty  the  Queen  as  fa.  v    as 
ft.  Omers?— Hedid. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Bergami  ?— I  do. 
Where  docs  she  live  ? — ^At  Milan, 
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Berj^mi  faas  the  title  of  Baron  delta  Franchina  ?^He  hai» 
\h  bis  wife  styled  the  Baroness  della  Franchina  ?— I  never  beai^ 
iU»at  so. 

.  Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami's  wife  in  company  with  her  Royal 
Richness  ? — I  have  never  seen  her. 

' .  Whereabouts  does  Bergatni's  wife  reside,  at  Milan,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it  ? — She  lives  in  Af  ilan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ? — She  lives  near  the  Porta  Ticinese  ;  but  I 
rtould  know  the  streets  very  well,  I  should  be  very  well  acquainted 
9iffih  the  streets  (o  tell  you  what  the  street  is. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  house  where  she  lives  ?•■— I  have. 

What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  in  which  she  lives  ? — It  is  a  neat  house, 
that  fits  a  private  individual. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  pf  Bergami  live  there  ?— rShe  lives  ai 
9i\  other  persons  can  live. 

In  what  sort  of  style  or  situation  ?~T-In  the  style  of  a  private  person. 

Describe  more  particularly  the  style  in  which  she  lives  ? — For  my 
pjart,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  in  her  house  to  inquire  what 
^he  does  or  does  not  do. 
.  H^  she  any  servants  ? — She  has  servants,  and  a  waiting  maid. 

I}ow  many  servants  ? — She  has  a  man  servant  and  a  maid  who  per? 
^brms  the  office-  of  a  waiting  maid. 

How  long  has  she  lived  in  the  house  in  which  she  now  resides  ? — I 
l)jave  always  seen  her  there,  but  I  know  not  where  she  lived  before. , 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  servant  who  attends  her  ? — I  do 
pot  know>  because  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  him. 

:  How  do  you  know  that  she  has  a  man  servant  ?r- >I  have  seen  him 
ip  the  bouse  when  once  I  went  to  see,  but  his  name  I  do  not  know. 

Then  you  have  been  in  the  house  ? — I  have  just  told  you  that  I  have 
ionce  been  in  her  house. 

When  was  that  ? — How  do  you  expect  that  I  should  remember  that; 
f  have  been  once ;  it  may  be  about  a  year  ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  abnul  a  year  ago? — I  do. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that }  ou  went  to  the  house  a  year  ago  ?-<^ 
I  carried  a  letter  to  her. 

From  whom  ?— From  her  husband. 

Were  was  Bergami  at  that  time  ?— lie  was  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  go  from  Pesaro  to  Milan  with  this. letter  ?— rl  did  not. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  you  went  to  Milan  at  that  time  from. 
Pesaro?— -For  some  business  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  go  alone  ? — Alone. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  at  that  time  ? — Two  days. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan  ? — ^'I'o  Pesaro. 

Do  you  know  others  of  the  family  of  Bergami  ? — ^There  are  other 
gelations ;  there  is  a  certain  Louis  Bergami,  his  brother. 

Is  that  the  only  other  relation  of  Bergami  whom  you  know  } — ^Tbere 
tre  other  persons,  his  cousins. 

What  are  their  names? — One  is  called  Bernardo  Bergami. 

What  the  others  ? — The  othrr,  Francesco  Bergami  Valolta. 

Are  those  the  only  relations  of  Bergami  that  you  know  ? — -There 
are  other  relations,  but  I  do  not  know  ihem  all. 

Do  you  know  any  others  ? — There  are  his  sisters. 

What  are  their  names? — One  I  know  is  called  Faustina  Bergami. 

y 0*1  do  not  know  the  others  ?— Tlie  others  I  do  not  knovv. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — 1  have. 

|s  she  any  relation  of  Bergami  ? — She  is  bU  ^i^ier* 
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Where  have  tou  seen  tbe  Countess  Old!  ?— -I  have  alwayt  seen  her 
at  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  relations  of  Bergami  ? — I  do  not  re* 
member  any  others  in  the  house  of  her.Koyal  Highness. 

You  are  then  to  be  understood  that  all  those  whom  you  have  men* 
lioned  are  in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^They  were  once. 

In  what  situation  was  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — Dame  dMionneur. 

In  what  sittiation  was  Faustina?— ^he  kept  the  account  of  all  tb^ 
lioen. 

In  what  situation  was  Louis  >-«-£querry. 

In  what  situation  was  Bernardo,  the  cousin  ? — ^He  was  prefect  of  IhH 
^lace. 

What  was  Francesco  ? — The  accountant. 

You  having  lived  with  her  Royai  Hig'hness  for  four  years^  do  yoa 
mean  to  say  there  were  no  others  ot  the  family  of  Bereami  living  with 
her  Royal  Highness  during  any  part  of  that  time  i — ^I  have  seen  noi 
other. 

Do  you  know  Bergami's  mother  ? — I  do. 

Did  she  ever  live  in  her -Royal  Highnesses  bouse  during  the  time 
you  were  there  ?— She  came  once  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Caprili. 

How  long  did  she  remain  at  Caprili  ? — About  two  months,  more  or 
less;  I  cannot  well  remember  that  thing. 

Then  by  a  few  days  you  mean  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.  The  witness 
bad  stated  that  Bergami's  mother  came  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  ber  Royal  Highaess's  house;  but  it  happened 
that  she^  like  many  other  persons,  came  to  stay  a  few 
days,  but  afterwards  stayed  longer  than  she  first  intended. 

By  desire  of  their  lordships  the  two  last  questions 
and  answers  were  read  by  the  shorthand- writer,  after 
which  the  Attorney-General  proceeded. 

Where  did  the  mother  live  at  other  times^  do  you  know  ?— She 
lived  at  Milan. 

Whereabouts  in  Milan  ? — In  the  town,  in  a  house. 

In  what  part  of  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  the  mother  was  at  the  Villa  Caprili,  where  did  she  dioe  >— 
Sometimes  she  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness,  sometimes  she  dined 
by  herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine? — Always  in  her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina  always  dined  in  her  own  room  ?. 
—I  cannot  swear  that  she  always  dined  in  her  own  room«  but  I  saw 
that  she  did  not  dine  with  the  others,  and  always  dined  by  herself. 

Where  did  Louis  dine  ? — ^Louis  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  ;  he 
did  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Where  did  the  Raggionato  Francesco  dine  ? — At  our  table. 

Always? — Always. 

Do  you  know  Faustina's  husband,  Martini  ? — Martini,  I  do. 

Where  does  he  live? — At  Milan. 

Did  not  Martini  ^  one  time  live  at  the  Villa  d'Este?— I  do  not 
know,  because  s^t  that  time  I  was  not  in  the  house,  I  was  not  in  the 
service. 

You  have  slated  that  Bergami  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  to 
St.  Omers,  did  any  other  of  Bergami's  family  accompany  her  Royaj( 
Highness  to  St.  Qmers  ?— No  one  else  of  the  family. 
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Where  did  yda  leave  the  others  of  the  family  ?— 45oiiie  at  lii 
some  at  Pesaro. 

You  bave  stated  several  journeys  you  took  with  her  Roval  Highi 
from  Milan  to  Rome;  who  were  upon  that  journey  ? --CouD 
Oldi,  Baron  Bergami,  Mr,  Hownain,  t)ic  Chevaher  Vassali,  and  JLo 
-fiergami ;  Mademoiseile  Brunette  and  Mademoiselle  Demont,  ii 
the  little  Victorine. 

Who  travelled  in  the  caratella  from  Milan  to  Romef— Whi< 
ciratella? 

You  were  understood  to  distinguish  one  of  the  three  by  the  descri^ 
tion  of  a  caratella? — Mr.  William  and  Monsieur  Vassali. 

Who  travelled  in  the  ba^tardella? — MademoiselleDemont^Made 
moiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Uownam. 

Only  three  ? — Only  three. 

How  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  ?— Louis  Bergami  arrived  at  Rome 
•ne  day  before  us ;  he  set  out  before. 

What  carriage  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  in  ?  — In  a  caratella  with  two 
seati.   - 

Was  that  another  carriage  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness?— -It 


How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  when  she 
went  from  Ancona  to  Rome  ? — Her  own  and  two  more  carriages. 

How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  when  she  went  from  Rome 
to  Sinigaglia  ? — ^Three  carriages  including  her  own. 

Who  travelled  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  in  the  bastardella  ?— Made* 
moiselle  Demont,  Mademoiselle  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

Who  travelled  in  the  caratella  ? — Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Vassali. 

Who  in  the  carriage  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  travelled? — The 
Countess  Oldi,  her  Royal  Highness, the' Baron,  and  Victorine. 

How  did  Louis  Bergami  travel  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?— He  set 
•ut  before. 

With  whom,  by  himself? — In  the  caratella,  by  himself. 

Those  were  the  four  carriages  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness? — 
They  were. 

Did  they  travel  in  that  way  the  whple  way  from  Rome  to  Sinigag* 
lia?— Yes. 

What  other  couriers  had  the  Princess  in  her  service  at  that  time,  he* 
sides  yourself? — No  other  .courier ;  after  me  there  was  Sacchini,  1  and 
Sacchini. 

The  Attorney-General  wished  to  know  of  the  inter- 
preter, whether  the  witness  by '* after  me"  meant  "be- 
tides me/'  The  interpreter  said  the  phrase  had  no  such 
lignification  ;  it  rather  meant  "  under  me."  The  wittiesa 
being  asked  whether  such  was  his  meaning,  said  it  was 
*  under  me."     He  and  Sacchini  were  the  two  couriers. 

Was  it  not  very  hot  weather  when  they  went  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
pi(lia  ?— Very  hot. 

Was  that  the  reason  of  her  travelling  by  night  ?— Her  Royal  High- 
Ms  travelled  by  night  on  account  of  the  heat. 

In  what  order  did  those  carriages  go  forward  ;  her  Royal  HIghness's 
fir*,  the  bastardella  second,  and  the  caratella  the  third  ?  —  Her  Royal 
Highness  went  first,  the  bastardella  was  the  second,  ^t\d  \\\^  ^^x^^*^ 
was  the  last. 


Was  Tcodoro  Majochi  on  th^t  journey  ?--He  wi§,  ; 

Was  Racchi  on  that  journey  ? — Ferdinancio  Racchi. 

How  did  they  travel  ?— On  the  box  of  the  bastardella. 

Were  there  two  servarjts  called  Soliman  and  Polidore?— Yea» 

Were  they  also  on  that  journey  ? — ^They  were. 

f  To  the  interpreter,)  Does  the  word  used  for  curtain  in  Italiai 
apply  as  well  to  the  blind  that  liits  up,  as  to  the  curtain  that  drM 
aside? — ^Yes. 

What  is  the  Italian  word  ?  —  cortina  and  tendina  ;  there  is  a  littl 
distinction  as  to  their  origin,  but  rrot  as  to  their  meaning. 

CTo  the  vntness.J  How  did  Soliman  and  t^olidore  go  upon  ths 
jotirney  ? — ^Soliman  op  the  box,  and  Polidore  came  a  day  after,  for  £ 
remained  at  Rome. 

On  that  joiirnej^  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  did  not  you  go  on,  an 
order  horses  from  stage  to  stage?— ^No,  Sacchini  set  out  ^otn  Rom 
two  hours  before.  • 

.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at.eac 
stage? — ^No,  1  remained  with  the  carriages,  and  Sacchini  set  out  froi 
Rome  in  a  carriage. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  go  on  and  order  the  horses  at  ead 
stage  ? — [  will  swear,  even  to  a  hundred  thousand  times,  that  I  wa 
always  with  the  carriages. 
.  Who  ordered  the  horses  ? — Sacchini  set  out  before  in  the  cacatella 

Then  Sacchini  travelled  in  the  Princess's  caratellal'  — ^  No,  it  waij 
carriage  that  he  took  from  stage  to  stage. 

H<5w  came  you  to  swear,  in  your  examina(ion-in<*chief,  that  he  wcp 
fn  (he  caratelia  ? — Every  carriage  is  called  a  caratella  in  Italy,  and  . 
meant  a  caratella  de  posta  ^   that  is,  a  cafriage  he  Cook  from  stage  U 

■tag**-  .  .  . 

Mr,  Srougham,^^  He  has  said    no    such    thing.     Hi 

had  merely  mentioned  a  fact  which  proved  that  Sacchitw 

was  no  great  cavalier,  and   that  he  had  been  desirous  oi 

concealing  that  circumstance  from  the  Baron,  ad  it  wouU 

Jbave  been  injurious  to  Sacchini  as  a  courier. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini  travelling,  on  th^t  occasion,  in  ,i 
caratella  ?  — Because  he  was  not  fit  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  for  whei 
he  had  run  a  post  or  two,  he  was  all  chafed. 

Then  he  did  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback  ? — As  1  have  saud 
before,  coming  from  Milan,  as  far  as  Ancona  only. 

How  long  had  you  been  at  Rome  before  you  set  out  from  Ron^e  tc 
Sinigaglia  ? — Two  months. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  this  accident  to  Sacchini  h'appened  twfl 
months  before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia? — He  set  oul 
from  Milan  to  go  to  Rome,  and  he  was  chafed  five  or  six  stages  after- 
wards  ;  and  at  Parma  requested  me  to  get  him  a  carriage,  and  to  tdl 
nothing  to  the  Baron  Bergami.  He  travelled,  as  I  have  told  you#  inia 
caratella  de  postafrom  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  and  changing  the  carriage 
at  every  stage.  . 

Before  you  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  had  you  not  been  af 
Rome  upwards  of  two  months  ? — ^Two  months  at  Rome  the  Princeai 
was,  June  and  July;  the  first  of  August  we  set  out. 

What  was  the  reason  of  Sacchini's  travelling  from  Rome  to  Sittf- 
gagtia  in  a  carriage  ?— -Because  he  was  not  good  to  mount  on  horseback^ 
and  he  soop  got  tired,  aud  he  \va«  cbifcd. 


:  Did  he  ^  any  part  of  that  journey  on  horseback  ?— From  ftome 
4o  Sinigaglia,  and  neither  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 

Bow  long  had  Sacchini  been  a  courier  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
service  during  the  time  you  were  Ihere  ? — ^Twelve  or  thirteen  months 
0t  th\e  most. 

-  Was  not  Sacchini  the  courier  on  her  Royal  Highne?«'s  tour  through 
Germany  ? — He  was  in  her  Royal  Highness*s  service*  but  I  was  not; 
mt  that  time. 

Mr;  Brougham. ^^Then,  what  occurred  during  that 
Your  can  ouly  be  what  the  witness  understands  to  have 
-taken  place  ;  and  therefore  cannot  form  the  subject  of 

SID  examination. 

Where  did  you  reside  during  the  time  you  were  at  Rome  ? — At 
tiie  Hotel  ot  Europe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  opposite  the  palace  of 
ahe  Spanish  Ambassador. 

Did  you  sleep  there  ?— *f  did. 

How  long  were  you  at  that  hotel  ? — Six  days. 

Where  were  you  afterwards  in  that  house  ? — Do  you  wish  to  ask  at 
tjo  me  or  her  Royal  Highness. 

You  >— I  always  was  at  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  slept  at  the  house  of  her  Royal  HightreSi 
fevery  night  that  you  wtre  at  Rome? — I  do. 

Did  you  ever  sleep  in  any  other  place  ? — No. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  at  any  otlier  time  with  her  Royal  Highness  2 
^— No. 

As  that  <Aras  the  only  time,-  at  that  period  did  yoU  sleep  every  night 
in  her  Royal  Highnesses  house,  or  did  you  not  sleep  elsewhere  for  a 
considerable  time?-— I  have  always  slept  in  the  iiouse  where  her  Royal 
highness  lodged. 

Were  you  not,  at  that  time  when  you  were  with,  her  Royal  High- 

as,  contined  in  prison  ? — I  was  not. 
.    S^or  at  any  other  time  when  you  were  there  with  her  Royal  High* 
nesB?— «.When  I  was  with  her  Royal  "Higluicss,  never. 

Was  it  before  that  period  then  that  you  were  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.     His  learned 
^Hend  assumed  that  the  witness  had  been  in  prison. 

Were  you  ever  in  prison  at  Rome  ? — How,  in  what  way  in  prison } 
l>itl  you  ever  sleep  in  prison ;  were  you  ever  confined  in  prison?— 
Once  I  was  arrested  at  a  watchhouse  at  Piazza  Collonna  for  five  days. 
^    When  was  that  ? — It  was  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  money  from  the 
*» anker,  the  Duke  of  Torlonia ;  when  I  was  at  Storta,  the  postiltiona 
^^«iuld  not  give  me  the  horses,  and  the  postillions  began  to  ill-treat  me, 
*ncl    I  began  to  retaliate,  to  beat  them ;  the  postillions  came  seven 
*&»inst  me  with  their  stable  forks  ;  I  drew  out  my  pistol  and  fired, 
^nd  at  that  time  arrived  the  courier  of  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  and  he 
*J^Vcl  my  arm  at  the  time  that  I  had  pulled  the  trigger  to  kill  one  of 
^"^  postillions,  and  he  in  this  way  got  the  fire  himself ;  then  the  gover- 
"^^^^  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  saw  that  I  was  right,  kept  me  five  days 
^^*tler" arrest,  and  then  let  me  go. 
.  M^as  not  the  postillion  killed  ? — I  did  not  kill  the  postillion. 
.    ^^as  not  one'  of  the  postillions  killed  upon  that  occasion  ? — No  pos* 
^**l!on  was  killed  upon  that  occasion. 

^Vas  the  courier  injured  ?— ^He  was  wounded;  I  vw^iOi^  \\\va^Vc\t 
■•  laiye  as  that  here,  (in  the  belly,) 
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Did  he  not  die  in  consequence  of  that  wound  ?— He  was  forty  dayn 
ill ;  he  was  my  friend  ;  it  was  through  an  accident. 

When  you  were  at  Rome  you  say  you  visited  Ruflinelli,  how  far  is 
Rufiinelli  trom  Rome? — ^There  are  twelve-miles  from  Rome  to  Fras- 
cati,  and  there  is  half  a  mile  to  go  to  Ruffinelli  from  P>ascati. 

Do  you  mean  twelve  Roman  miles^  or  what  other  miles  ? — Roman 
miles. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Brougham. — Is  Slorta  the  first  stage  from 
Rome? — Coming  out  from  RomeMo  go  towards  France  it  is  the  first 
8ta^. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  the  first  stage  in  going  from  Rome  back  to 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^To  come  to  Pesaro. 

Were  you  going  then  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  to  her  Royal  Highness? 
»-I  was. 

Had  you  in  your  charge  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of  money  for  her 
Royal  Highness? — Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

You  say  this  courier  whom  you  had  the  misfortune  to  wound  by 
accident  was  afiiend  of  yours? — He  was,  he  is  still  my  friend  ;  and 
be  is  at  present  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  at  him  you  were  firing  at  the  time  ?— No^  it  was  to  kill 
one  of  the  postillions. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  seven  postillions  who  were  attacking  you 
with  pitchforks? — ^Yes;  and  I  might  have  killed  perhaps  three  or  four 
of  them,  for  my  pistol  had  two  bullets  in  it. 

Were  they  the  pistols  which  you  had  to  defend  yourself  and  your 
charge  upon  the  journey?— To  defend  myself  upon  the  road  from* 
Rome  from  the  highway  men,  for  there  are  always  some  highwaymen 
there. 

Examined  hy,  the  Lords, 

Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole  time  you  were  in  her  Royal 
Highness's  service,  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to  the  House, 
dicf  you  ever  observe  any  part  of  her  Royal  Highness's  behaviour  im* 
modest  or  indecent,  either  regarding  Bergami  or  any  other  man  ? — 
Never,  but  always  with  much  respect  when  he  spoke  to  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Lord  Ellenhorough, — ^Were  you  travelling  alone  when  this  accident 
at  Storta  happened? — I  was  travelling  together  with  the  cousin  of 
Bergami. 

Do  you  know  why  you  were  released  from  prison  so  soon  ? — Bc^ 
cause  the  secretary  of  state,  the  governor  of  Rome,  saw  that  £  waS; 
right;  and  Monsieur  Calcagnini,  in  whose  service  the  courier  was, 
saw  that  it  was  a  misfortune,  an  accident,  and  he  endeavoured  to  get 
jny  liberty. 

Did  the  Princess  of  Wales  write  in  yoar  favour  ? 

Mr.  Denman  having  objected  to  this  question  as  if"* 
regular^  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Do  you  knT)w  the  Countess  Oldi's  hus- 
band?—I  do  not. 

In  what  month  did  the  Princess  go  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ?— fn 
the  month  of  August. 

Lord  PrudJioe.-^At  what  hour  of  the  day  did  you  arrive  at  Sini- 
gaglia ?~  Eleven  in  the  morning. 

The  witness  wa»  directed  to  wUhdraw.^ 
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L.iEPTENANT  John  Flinn  of  the  Royal  Navy  wa3tbe 
.    next  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn^  was  examined 

ly  Mr.  Dentnan. 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England  ? — I  am. 
Are  you  now  settled  in  Sicily  ?— I  am. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  AVales  at  Messina 
in  the  mopth  of  November  in  the  year  1813  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  take  any  command  on  board  a  vessel  at  that  time  ?— I  did. 
What  wa<  that  vessel,? — A  gun-boat. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  make  any  application  to  you,  with  respect 
to  any  voyage  ?i— She  did. 

Wh^t  was  that?-«-To  proceed  with  her  on  the  voyage  to  Constanti- 
nople and  other  places. 

Was  a  pokicca  hired  for  that  purpose ^v— Yes. 
Who  had  the  commsvid  oftliat  polacca?— rHer  Soyal  Highness 
gave  me  the  command  of  her. 

Did  you  continue  in  the  command  of  her  during  the  whole  time 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  board  ?-«-M ost  assuredly. 
Who  fitted  up  the  cabins  in  the  polacca  ? — \  did. 
Did  you  lit  tbem  up  under  the  direction  of  her  Royal  Highness^  or 
according  to  your  own  discretion? — According  (o  tjie  orders  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

And  at  her  expense  ?— Yes. 
-Was  there  any  surgeon  on  board  during  the  voyage  ? — When  we 
S^t  to  Tunis. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  now  living  ? — I  believe  not,  I  have 
■  lieard  he  is  not. 

When  he  was  taken  on  board  at  Tunis,  did  it  become  necessary  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  sleeping  place  of  any  other  person  on 
board  ?^rt  did. 

What  was  that  ? — Mr.  Bergami's  birth  wa^  changed  into  the  dining- 
room. 

From  what  previous  situation? — From  the  after  cabin  on  the  right 
band  side  of  the  ship  when  looking  forward. 

Do  you  know  the  bed-rooms  that  were  occupied  by  her  Royal 
-Highness,  and  also  by  Bergami.  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage? — I 
^o  ;  the  byd-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  the  starboard  side. 

In  any  situation  in  which  the  beds  of  liiose  two  individuals  were  at 
*ny  time  placed,  was  it  possible  for  them,  from  those  beds,  to  see  one 
another? — I  say  no, 

■  Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  to  see  what 
the  arrangement  of  her  apartments  was  ?— I  have  sometimes  been 
^al4ed  for  by  her  Royal  Highness,  to  know  how  the  weather  was. 

From  what  place  has  her  Royal  Highness  called  to  you? — From 
ber  cabin. 

'   Has  she  called  to  you  from  any  other  place  in  the  night  ? — Yes. 
When  ?— When  sleeping  under  th«»  tent. 
XJnder  the  tent  upon  the  deck  ? — Yes. 

AVhat  was  Gargiulo's  situation  on  board  this  vessel  ? — He  was  the 
capiain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  the  acting  captain,  or  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  you  the 
Vclingxaptain  ? — I  was  considered  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  by  ordor 
of  ber  Royal  Highness,  and  all  the  necessary  orders vrete  ^\^^v\\)^  ixw% 
to  tJie  QAfUm  of  the  ship. 
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P'ld  Gar«u1o's  situation  csM  on  him  to  attend  about  the  rooost  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  or  about  her  person  ?— No,  most  assuredly  not. 

Supposing  her  Royal  Highness  was  to  go  down  stairs  for  necessary 
purposes,  was  that  man  likely  lo  have  any  knowledge  ot  such  a  Cactt^- 
The  SolicUor-General  objected  to  the  question. 
You  understand  the  sort  of  occasion  to  which  allusion  is  made«  was  ' 
there  ^ny  thing  in  the  duty  of  Gargiulo,  on  board  the  vessel,  that 
should  call  upon  him  to  know  what  her  Royal  Highness  was  doing^ 
upon  that  occasion  ? 

I'he  Solicitor^General  contended  that  the  proper  qaes^ 
tion  was,  *^  what  was  Gargiulo's  duty  ?" 

Mr^  Deuman  thought  he  had  a  right  to  put  the  quea* 
tion  in  the  form  which  he  had  proposed.  \ 

The  Lord' Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  regular 
course  would  be  to  ask  what  was  Gargiulo's  duty   oa. 

board  the  ship.  ^ 

What  was  the  duty  of  Gargiulo  on  board  the  ship? — ^To  attend  Iq 
the  duty  of  the  ship. 

His  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  men  ?— Yes. 

Did  that  duty  call  him  to  be  in  the  part  of  the  ship  where  her  Royal 
Highness  was  ? — Not  at  all  times;  a  man  could  command  the;  suipi 
¥rithout  being  in  the  apartments  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  upon  her  Royal  Highness,  without  yjsnt 
having  given  him  orders  so  lo  do  ? — No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  her  Royal  Highness's  room  of 
his  own  accord  ? — He  might  of  his  own  accord  ;  he  could  not  have 
gone  there  without  receiving  some  order  from  me. 

,Was  that  his  habit  or  his  duty,  without  orders  from  you?— *Itw.a%- 
his  duty. 

Do  you  mean,  to  take  orders  from  you  ?— Yes. 

You  have  mentioned  the  lent  that  was  sometimes  raised  upon  the. 
deck)  how  near  was  the  steersman  to  that  tent  ? — About  three  or  four 
feet. 

During  the  night  and  day  ? — Yes. 

Did  your  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  call  you  sometimes  to: 
that  place  ? — On  our  return  from  Jaffa  I  slept  on  deck. 

The  question  refers  to  the  place  where  the  steersman  was  ? — Mo6t 
assuredly. 

How  near  was  the  place  where  you  slept  to  the  tent?—- Over  the 
helm ;  I  should  think  about  five  feet;  i  should  say  less  than  five  feet. 

From  the  place  that  the  steersman  occupied  was  it  easy  to  hear  what 
passed  within  the  tent  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  conceive  it  would  be. 

Describe  what  you  mean  by  speaking  generally  ? — If  the  conversa* 
tion  was  such  as  generally  takes  place  between  two  persons,  it  might 
have  been  heard  where  1  slept  and  where  the  steersman  was. 

You  say  it  might  have  been  heard  where  you  slept;  did  you,  in 
fact,  hear  it  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Have  you  heard  conversation  from  that  place  passing  under  the 
tent  ?— No. 

Was  it  near  enough  to  have  heard  things  that  passed  in  general  within 
thattent?-— Yes. 

Did  the  tent  cover  the  whole  of.  the  deck,  or  was  there  a 
}eh  ?— There  was  a  passage  on  one  side  js^t  nigUt, 
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^ert  you  iu  the  habit  of  passing  along  that  passage  io  theaight} 
•Yes, 

And  others  of  the  crew  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometimes  put  from  under  that 
(^xit  to'be  taken  away  at  night  ? — It  \«as  taken  away  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  and  all  on  board  her. 

^ow  so? — We  had  received  information  at  Athens  and  at  Miio  of 
jB.  ^reat  many  pirates  liaving  been  about  the  Arciiipelago,  and  it  wa» 
(Jbi^n  consistent  that  no  liglit  should  be  se  en  upon  deck — not  togrve 
11^  c:h  vessels  an  opportunity  of  seeing  us  by  night. 

IDo  you  know  whether  there  were  any  pirate  vessels  at  any  time  ; 
bsft.^  you  seen  any? — Yes. 

"V/dA  the  danger  of  the  light  being  on  deck  represented  in  conse* 
f^Mjm  <nce  of  that  to  her  Koyal  Highness  ?— It  was. 

^l¥as  the  light  removed  from  the  tent,  after  that  representation  WM 
iEfcs»de?-.Ye8. 

IVas  there  any  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  tent  and* 
1F»^  cabin  below? — Yes. 

"^hat  communication  was  it?— A  ladder  that  went  down  to  the 
A 1  Kiing-room. 

XI ow  was  that  communication  kept  at  night,  open  or  shut  ? — It  was 
Ic^^ytopen;  the  tent  covered  the  passage,  but  tue  opening  itself  was 
&  J  ^^»iiys  clear. 

3)o  you  remember  a  tub  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  occasionalij* 
/Ched  ? — I  do  remember  there  was  a  tub. 

3)o  you  know  wnether  that  tub  could  go  into  the  cabin  where  her 
<^al  Highness  slept?— No. 
iJo  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  it  was  too  large  to  be. 
{^Izfcced  in  the  cabin  ? — It  was  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  cabin. 

Jn the  course  of  the  night  has  her  Roval  Highness  ever  spoken  to 
you  from  the  tent  ? — When  having  occasion  to  manoeuvre  the  ^lip 
^-faring  the  night,  I  have  had  occasion  to  disturb  her  Royal  Highness 
fi"om  her  repose,  she  has  then  called  to  ine. 

^hen  you  answered  that  call,  did  you  open  that  tent  ? — Sometimes, 
?^lien  I  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  her  Royal  Highness  had  to  say, 
I    "xwas  obliged  to  open  it. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on  board  your  vessel  ? — On  the 
return  from  Jaffa,  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

AVhere  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voyage? — On  going  out,  he  slept 
J*^  the  dining-room. 

^oyou  remember  the  position  of  her  Royal  Highness's  cabin  with 
r««pect  to  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — Yes. 

How  was  it? — The  cabin  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  that  of  her 
Koyal  Highness  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  them  ? — ^There  was  a  door 
and  two  skylights,  two  openings  on  the  deck. 
_  AVas  there  any  gun  upon  the  deck  ? — Yes,  there  wa^. 
Did  you  see  iier  Royal  Highness  sitting  upon  that  gun  with  anj 
person  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sitting  in  the  lap  of  any  person  on  board  thai 
vessel  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  any  person i 
rrrNo. 

Or  kissing  any  person,  except  perhaps  the  child  Victocicve  ?•— No. 
During  the  vrhole  time  that  you  liad  the  uuna^toieDX  ol  V.VttSi.N«s^\i 
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and  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  hoard,  did  you  see  the  slightett 
impropriety  ordndecency  in  her  behaviour  towards  Bergami  or  towards 
auy  other  person  ? — No. 
Do  you  remember  Bergami  going  on  land  at  Terracina  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  see  him  take  leave  ot  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  did. 
Describe  what  was  done  upon  that  occasion  by  him  ?— Kissing  her 
Boyal  Highness's  hand  on  going  away  from  the  ship,  which  was  occa- 
sionally  done  by  all  persons  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ? — About  sixteen  years. 
You  wear  some  orders?— I  do. 

What  are  they  ? — ^I'he  Order  of  Merit  and  Fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Kaples. 

On  what  occasion  did  you  receive  those  orders  ? — On  the  occasion 
of  taking  several  privateers  when  serving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy  at 
Messina.  * 

Have  you  received  the  royal  permission  to  wear  those  orders  ?— ^ 
One  I  have. 
Which  is  that  ? — ^The  third  order. 

By  royal  permission,  I  meant  the  permission  of  yoor  own  king  ?^ 
Ves. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor' General, — How  long  were  you  on 
the  royage  from  Tunis  to  Jatfa,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?-— I  do  , 
iTot  know  the  exact  date ; — if  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  a  memoir 
I  have  made— 

The  question  does  not  call  for  the  precise  time,  but  about  what  time  f 
-p-I  should  conceive  from  two  to  three  months. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  were  you  upon  the  voyago 
from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ?— Nearly  a  month. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  more  than  a  month  ? — Wo 
might  have  been  more,  I  cannot  state  exactly  to  a  day  without  appeaU 
ing  to  memoirs. 
Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  you  were  not  two  months  f 
The  witness  produced  a  p^per,  and  was  asked^ 
When  were  those  made  ? — ^They  were  copied  from  my  own  originals. 
■  When  ? — Since  I  have  been  on  my  voyage. 
Where  are  the  originals  ? — :In  Sicily. 

Why  did  you  not  bring  the  originals  ? — I  did  not  think  they  wodI4 
be  wanted. 

Wliy  drd  you  make  the  copies  ? — Because  I  thought  it  consistent,  I 
thought  I  might  want  them  hereafter ;  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary* 
to  brmg  the  originals  with  me. 

You  nic^de  the  copies  because  you  thought  they  might  be  wanted, 

but  you  did  not  think  the  originals  would  be  wanted,  is  that  so  ?*--Yes^ 

For  what  purpose  were  the  copies  to  be  wanted  ? — ^To  remember  in 

ease  I  should  be  asked  any  particular  circumst'dnce,  where  I  had  been, 

by  my  friends. 

Why  would  not  the  originals  communicate  that  ? — Because  it  is  pri* 
vate  affairs. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  those  papers  you  have  in  your  hand  were 
copies  made  before  you  came  to  this  country  the  last  time  ? — Yes. 
In  Sicily? — On  my  voyage  on  board  the  ship. 
That  the.  copies  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  were  made  on 
Tour  voyage  on  board  the  ship  ?— On  board  the  ship  ;  I  went  from 
Messina  to  Syracuse,  I  heard  that  persons  were  called  to  England^  au4 
/  expeiited  io  be  called  iD\self>  but  I  v(a&  uot  caVkd. 
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Voa  mean  that  the  copies  were  made  at  that  time?— -On'  my 
toyagc. 

.'  Can  you  tell  now,  without  looking  at  tliose  copies  made  by  you« 
ttearly  how  long  you  werr  on  tlie  voyage  from  Jalfa  to  Syracuse  ?— * 
We  might  have  been  more  than  a  month,  I  cannot  tell  particularly 
without  looking  at  the  paper. 

According  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  will  you  take  upon  your* 
lelf  to  say,  you  were  not  two  months? — From  one  to  two   months,  I 
Should  conceive  we  were,  I  cannot  swear  exactly. 
'  Nearer  two  months  than  one  month  ?— I  should  think  nearer  two, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  thing. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that  yon  were  not  more  thaa  twc^ 
nonthsr-— No,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  swear  that. 

Lord  Erskine  objecttrd  to  the  mode  of  examination 
pursued  by  the  learned  counsel.  If  the  witness  were  not 
allowed  to  refresh  Ihs  recollection  by  his  memoranda, 
itwasDn5dlr  to  tax  his  memory  in  the  way  attempted. 
All  would  probably  be  clear  by  reference  to  the  paper  ia 
the  hand  of  the  witness. 
The  Lord-Chancellor  asked  if  the  witness  had  offered 
'  to  luck  at  the  paper. 

The  Solicitor-General  observed  that  the  memorandum 
offered  by  the  witness  was  merely  a  copy  of  some  previ- 
ous entry  in  the  log-book^  and  made  during  a  subsequent 
Voyage.  He  submitted,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be 
produced. 

Lord  Erskine  added  that,  if  the  witness  were  not  al- 
lowed to  refresh  his  memory,  the  counsel  was  bound  to 
take  it  with  its  defects,  but  not  to  tax  it  as  he  had  donef.' 
The  Lord^Chancellor  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  if 
the  memorandum  were  not  produced,  the  counsel  had  a 
right  to  tax  the  memory  of  the  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  explai'ined,  that  as  the  memo- 
randum had  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  transac* 
tion,  in  his  view  it  could  not  be  employed  by  the  witness 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  remarked,  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  the  memorandum  should  be  received  in 
evidence,  but  whether  a  copy  of  the  original,  which  ori« 
ginal  he  understood  to  have  been  made  at  the  time, 
might  be  used  by  the  witness  to  refresh  his  memory,  as 
to  dates. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  did  not  think'that  the  witness 
had  yet  stated  that  even  the  original  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  transactions  to  which  it  referred. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  read  the  following  sentence  ftovxi 
Phiilipps*$  Law  of  £pidence  : — ^^' To  assist  h\s  m^uioxy^ 
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randum,  or  a  copy  of  a  metnoranrlum,  such  entry  and 
memorandum  having  been  made  at  the  time  when  the 
fact  occurred,  or  immediately  afterwards/*  Therefore^ 
if  the  witness  swore  that  the  original  memorandnm  waa 
made  at  the  time,  and  that  what  he  employed  was  an  ac^ 
curate  copy  of  the  original,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
might  be  used  to  refresh  his  memory* 

£arl  Grey  suggested  that  the  witness  should  again  be 
called  in,  to  be  questioned  as  to  the  time  when  he  made 
both  the  original  memorandum  and  the  copy  he  bad 
brought  wi^h  him. 

Tlie  witness  was  again  placed  at  the  bar,  and  inters 
Togated  by  the  Lord^Chancellor*  ,i. 

Where  did  you  make  those  original  papers  that  you  spoke  of  ?— * 
The  papers  were  made  on  board  the  vessel  which  I  commanded. 

Where,  on  what  voyage  ?— Going  from  Messina  to  Catania. 

Where  did  you  make  what  you  call  the  copies  of  those  origiiiaisi— ^ 
It  was  on  board  the  ship. 

On  the  same  voyage  ? — Yes* 

On  your  Avay  from  Messina  to  Catania  ? — I  went  round  the'  island 
in  a  vessel  of  my  own. 

Did  yau  make  the  original  minutes  when  you  were  on  board  the 
polacca  with  the  Princess  of  Wales? — ^"fhe  original,  I  did, 

Did  you  make  the  copies  when  you  were  on  board  the  polacca  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales? — The  originals  were  made  on  board  the 
polacca.  I 

Where  did  you  make  the  copies  ?— When  I  went  round  the  island 
of  Sicily  in  my  own  vessel. 

Had  you  the  originals  with  you  at  the  time  ?—!  had,  on  board  th« 
vessel. 

Are  those  copies  made  from  those  originals  ?— rYes ;  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  them;  I  did  not  copy  the  whole  of  them. 

Are  they  faithful  extracts  of  so  much  as  they  purport  to  be  extracts 
of? — No;  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  quesiion. 

You  recollect  your  original  papers? — Yes. 

Are  those  you  call  copies,  copies  of  the  whole  of  those  originals  ?-«« 
They  are  not  copies  of  the  whole  transactions  on  board  the  polacca. 

Are  they  copies  of  any  part  ? — Some  parts,  such  as  the  dates  when 
ne  sailed  from  ditfereot  places,  that  is  all. 

As  far  as  you  have  made  copies,  can  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  that 
tb^  are  accurate  copies  of  parts  of  the  originals  ? — Yvs, 

the  Solicitor' General. -^Have  you  looked  at  lliat  memorandum 
lijice  you  have  been  out  of  this  house  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Look  at  the  memorandum,  do  ndl  read  il  aloud,  and  state  how  \oitg 
you  were  on  the  voyage  from  JatTa  to  Syracuse  ?— 

The  witness  referred  to  his  memorandum,  and  said. 

We  sailed  from  Jaffa  on  the  ISlh  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  gh 
the  20th  of  August. 

The  paper  was  shown  by  the  witness  to  the  Solicitoi^ 
Generalj  at  hi::;  desire,  aud  V\e  NS3k^\.Vi^w8v.^\^^d, 
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During  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  where  did  Bergami  sleep  ? 
— *-From  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  in  the  dining-room. 

Every  night  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  did. 
How  do  YOU  know  that  ? — Because  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to 
ber  Royal  Highness  in  the  morning  to  pay  my  respects,  and  I  saw  him 
*  -^  bed. 

Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  him  in  bed  in  the 
inins-room  > — Those  are  the  only  occasions. 
Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  below  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage 
'£rom  Tunis  to  JalTa  ? — I  believe  she  did. 

When  you  went  to  pay  your  respects  to  her  Royal  Highness,  whe^e 

as  her  Koyal  Highness  at  the  time  ? — la  her  own  room. 

In  her  sleeping  cabin  ? — Yes. 

Abed  ?— ^n  the  sofa. 

Dressed  or  not  ? — Dressed. 

And  Bergami,  on  those  occasions,  in  bed  in  the  dining-room  ? — He 

K  in  bed. 

How  many  times  may  you  have  seen  him  on  the  average  in  a  week  ? 

1  never  particularized  to  haul  back  the  screen,  but  sometimes  when 

W.    Iiave  gone  in,  he  has  said  '*  Good  morning"  as  I  passed. 

What  kind  of  a  bed  was  it,  or  bedstead  ? — I  believe  it  was  an  iron 
^■^dstead,  but  I  cannot  positively  recollect  what  it  was. 

Pixcd? — No,  it  was  not  a  fixture,  but  it  was  lashed  to  the  side  of  the 
vc?ssel. 

Da  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from.  tJiat  bed,  the  bed  of  her  Royal 
^^ighnbss,  when  the  door  was  open,  might  not  be  seen? — I  should 
1 1^  i  nk  not. 

"     Then  now  it  is  only  you  should  think  not ;   did  you  ever  stand  in 
•'Jidi  a  position  as  to  see  to  decide  that  ? — No,  I  did  nol. 

•  ^as  it  your  duty  to  attend  upon  her  R(;yal  Highness  ? — No,  it  was 
" ;  but  when  called  for  I  frequently  went  there, 
toother  business  took  you  into  the  dining-cahin  in  night  ? — No. 
T^bough  you  had  the  command  of  the  sliip  you  did  not  go  into  the 
*  Mn  at  night  ? — I  did  not,  without  being  sent  for. 
-At  any  time,  either  upon  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage  ? — On 
*"^  homeward  vdyage  I  have. 

Often? — Not  very  often  ;  such  as  going  to  dinner. 
-At  night  ?— No. 

-Never? — Never,  without  being  called  for. 

Who  was  to  call  you  at  night? — The  crew  on  deck,  when  I  was  not 
•n  <leck  myself. 

Who  was  to  call  you  into  the  dining  apartment  at  night  ? — Some  of 
the  servants  of  the  house— of  the  ship. 

Being  so  called,  you  have  gone  at  diiferent  times? — 1  have  gone 
^«n  I  have  been  called  for,  but  I  never  went  of  my  own  accord. 
Has  that  happened  frequently? — Not  very  frequently. 
Has  that  happened  several  times? — I  cannot  specify  the  number  of 
times,  but  1  apprehend  more  than  once. 

Or  twice  or  ten  times? — I  might  have  been  as  many  times  as  that, 
hot  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  the  number  of  times  I  have  been 
sent  for. 

Under  this  tent,  on  the  deck,  there  was  a  bed,  was  there  also  a  sofa  ? 
-^Fhere  was  a  sofa  and  a  bed. 
Whose  bed  ? — I  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Austin's  bec\. 
Who  slept  in  that  bed? — I  do  not  know. 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear>  that  you  do  not  know  that  her  Roya)  High* 
ness  slept  in  that  bed  ?— Her  Royal  Highness  slept  on  a  sota»  not  oa 
a  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ? — Not  very  near. 

How  far  off? — As  far  as  1  am  from  that  seat  there. 

Three  or  four  yards  ? — I  should  say  three  yards. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  there  was  an  interval  of  any  thing  like  three 
yards  between  the  bed  and  the  sofa? — Between  the  extremities  of 
both,  there  was  a  great  deal  more. 

Was  there  more  than  a  yard  between  the  nearest  point  of  both?-^ 
Yes,  most  assuredly  there  was. 

How  much? — ^1  here  must  have  been  more  than  two  yards. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep,  on. the  sofa? — ^Ves. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  I  had  occasion  to  see  her  one 
night,  when  I  went  in  there. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  to  know  tliat  ? — That  is  the  only 
reason  ;  lean  testify  having  seen  her  Royal  Highness  on  that  bed,  and 
J  conceive  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ? — I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  placed  there?— It  was  placed  there  for  per* 
sons  to  sit  there  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  it  was  placed  there  for  persons  to  sit  on 
during  the  day  ? — ^That  was  the  occasion  I  saw  it  used  for  during  the 
day-time. 

You  mean  to  swear,  you  believe  it  was  placed  there  for  that  purpose^ 
— :!  can  state  no  other  purpose,  I  do  not  iluow  that  any  person  slept  in 
it,  I  never  saw  any  person  in  bed  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  in  bed  there? — I  have  never  seen  himie 
bed  ;  I  have  seen  him  sit  on  it  in  the  day-time. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  lie  upon  upon  it  in  the  day-time  ?-«>No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  the 
day-time  ? — I  do. 

Had  you  never  the  curiosity  to  inquire  where  Bergami  slept  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  from  Jafta  to  Syracuse  ? — No,  I,  had  other  duties 
to  attend  to,  navigating  the  ship  to  carry  her  Royal  Highness  about 
to  the  different  places  to  which  she  went,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  that. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  oif  it^ 
Bergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent  ? — I  cannot  say  where  he 
slept,  I  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Bergami ;  when  he  was  wanted, 
or  where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
I  never  saw  him  in  bed. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject? — I  must  certainly  doubt 
whether  he  did  sleep  there  every  night,  or  whether  he  did  sleep  there 
at  all  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  I  know  where  he 
slept. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep 
there,  and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  ?^-When  I  never  saw 
bim  there,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  f 
•— I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep } — I  do  not  know ;  I  never  went  to  look  where 
be  slept. 
D'idyoa  ever  spe  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  in  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  te 
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Syracuse  ? — I  never  went  into  the  cabin  in  the  day-time,  to  see  whe- 
ifaer  he  was  (here  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  during  an}'  part  of  that  voyage,  sleeping  in 
tlie  cabin?--!  do  not  know ;  I  never  went  into  the  cabin  to  see  whc* 
Iber  he  slept  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever,  either  by  night  or  in  the  morning,  see  him,  during 
sifiy  part  of  that  voyage,  sleeping  in  the  cabin  in  his  former  place  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  having  seen  him  there. 

Do  you  mean  now  to  repeat,  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep 

under  the  tent  ?-"!  must  again  repeat  that  I  do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Not  knowing  where  he  did  sleep,  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  that 

you  do  not  believe  he  slept  under  the  tent  ? — I  believe  be  did  not 

sle^  under  the  tent. 

-  What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the 
tent? — Because  when  I  went  to  see  her  Royal  Highness  one  night,  I 
djd  not  see  any  one  there. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ? — It  was  dark. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ? — I  was  born  an  Englishman, 
part  of  an  Irishman. 

It  being  dark,  and  not  seeing  him  when  it  was  dark,  is  that  the  only 
reason  for  your  belief  that  he  did  not  sleep  under  the  Tent? — T\^ 
light  of  the  binnacle  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  he  was  there  or  not ;  it  tvas  dark  at  night,  but  there 
veas  Uie  light  from  the  binnacle  that  reflected  into  the  place  when  I 
opened  it. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken  ;  upon  the  night  when  her  Royal 
H  ighness  called  you,  and  when  you  say  there  was  a  light  from  the 
binnacle,  will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  Bergami  was  not 
on  that  bed  ? — I  do  swear  to  it. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  that  you  saw  that  bed  when  Bergami 
i^as  not  there  ? — I  have  gone  there  frequently,  and  seen  the  bed  in  the 
•ame  position,  and  1  never  saw  him  there. 

Have  you  gone  there  frequently  ? — I  have  gone  there  when  called  for. 
And  you  never  saw  him  there? — I  never  did. 
Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  if  he  had  been  there,  you  must  have 
•een  him  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  been  on  the  bed,  I  must  have  seen  him. 
Do  you  remember  the  night  of  a  storm  off  Candia  ? — Yes,  I  do. 
Did  her  Royal  Highness  go  below  ? — She  did. 
Where  did  she  sleep  ? — She  slept  on  the  deck.    I  did  not  follow  her 
Koyal  Highness  to  see  where  she  slept ;  but  I  believe  she  slept  in  the 
cabin  belonging  to  Mr.  Hownam. 

Do  you  not  know  that  she  slept  on  the  deck  below,  by  the  side  of 
tlvit  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ? — She  might  have  slept  there  at  first,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hownam  ;  but  the  occupation 
of  the  ship  required  me  to  stop  on  deck. 

Did  you  not  see  her  Royal  Highness  below  on  the  deck  ? — I  believe 
at  day-light  in  the  morning  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  in  Mx.  How- 
nam's  cabin. 

Did  you  not  go  below  during  the  night,  and  see  her  below  during 
tbe  night  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  to  have  done  it ;  it  does  not  strike  n\e 
that  I  did  :  it  blew  very  hard  indeed,  and  required  me  on  deck. 
Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on  that  night  ? — I  do  not. 
Where  did  ypu  see  Bergami  in  the  morning  ? — ^The  first  I  saw  was 
fn  his  coming  on  deck  ;  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  ladder. 
You  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw  him  during  U\e  m^lX^^xv^^  wv\)aft 
.    deck  below  f^^No,  I  did  not. 

^  o2 
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Had  you  the  whole  command  of  the  vessel? — Speaking  of  ha^og 
the  cominanci,  I  had  those  orders  which  her  Royal  HighDess  chose  to 
give  me  at  different  times,  and  under  those  1  acted;  (he ship  was 
lured  by  lier  Royal  Highness. 

During  the  whole  of  that  month  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  saw 
Bergami  in  bed  any  where? — I  never  saw  him  in  bed  any  where;  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  on  that  bed  on  the  deck,  but  never  saw  him 
lying  down. 

At  the  helm  you  could  not  hear  a  conversation  that  passed  withio, 
unless  it  was  in  a  certain  tone  of  voice  ?— ^Speaking  as  you  are  now 
speaking,  I  might  have  heard  it ;  I  could  have  heard  it. 

When  her  Royal  Highntss  called,  you  did  not  bear»  and  were 
obliged  to  lift  up  the  tent  ? — Yes,  when  blowing  hard  on  board  the 
ship,  the  working  of  every  material  on  board  prevents  persons  liearw 
ing,  and  I  could  not  distinctly  hear  what  her  Royal  Highness  said,  but 
I  naturally  concluded,  from  having  been  called  on  former  occasiont, 
that  it  was  to  inquire  respecting  the  weather. 

Earl  Grty  said  lie  was  sorry  to  interrupt  the  cross-ex-^ 
amination^  but  it  was  now  considerably  past  the  hour  of 
adjournment,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  (Cries  of  adjourn,  adjourn.) 

The  Solicitor-General  said  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  say  how  long  he  might  yet  require, 
and  he  should  not  like  to  be  hurried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  4. 

SEVENTH  D J  Y.— October  10. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  took  his  seat  about  10  o'clock. 

Earl  Grosvenor  wished,  before  the  counsel  came  to 
the  bar,  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  a  circum- 
stance on  which  it  appeared  to  him  important  that  tbey 
should  come  to  a  speedy  decision.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  a  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the 
possibility  of  its  being  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
prosecution  for  perjury,  if  unfortunately  any  case  should 
occur  in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  Queen  which 
called  for  such  prosecution.  There  was  a  report  on  the 
table  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  understood  by  their 
lordships  that  nothing  should  take  place  on  their  part  to 
prevent  prosecutions  for  perjury.  He  wished,  however, 
to  address  himself  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  still  bis 
opinion  that  there  existed  the  power  of  prosecuting  for 
perjury  witnesses  who  might  be  examined  before  their 
lordships.  He  understood  that  there  were  very  coqsi* 
derable  doubts  respecting  the  decision  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  which  it  was  fit  should  be  removed  without  de- 
lay ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  that  the 
question  as  to  the  power  of  ptosiec\xXvt\§^  to\  «lw^  ^^^^jury 
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hich  might  be  committed  in  the  present  proceedings 
lould  be  settled.  He  thought  the  most  proper  mode 
g:y£  doing  this  would  be^  to  pass  a  short  act  of  Parliament 
^^claratory  of  that  power. 

-     The  Lord'Chancellor  declined  giving  an  answer  to 
tb^  question.     He  did  so,  because  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  question  he 
Y^Skd  ever  heard.    When  the  subject  was  formerly  before 
tlie  House^  he  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if  counsel 
undertook  to  prosecute  a  witness  for  perjury,  that  then 
vroold  be  the  time  to  consider  of  the  means  of  effecting 
tbat  object.     But  he  now  went  further,  and  would  tell 
tlic  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  becoming  to  anticipate 
tbe  prosecuting  for  perjury  in  the  present  stage,  and  as 
a  matter  of  probability,  with  reference  to  witnesses  who 
bad  been  examined.     Upon  that  probability  he  could 
come  to  no  opinion  until  the  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion.     He  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  was  not,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  substantially  pu- 
DishiDg  for  perjury  to  hold  out  such  a  probability  with 
respect  to  past  evidence,  which,  for  any  thing  he  knew, 
might  be  confirmed  by  witnesses  yet  to  be  called  ? 
Earl  Grosvenor  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  an  oc- 
'  casion   for   prosecution    might  arise.      The  noble   and 
learned  lord  had  charged  him  with  improperly  antici- 
pating the  prosecution  of  witnesses  for  perjury  :  but  their 
lordships  would  recollect  that  the  subject  had  already 
been  under  consideration.     The  case  had  been  stated, 
atad  tbe  noble  and  learned  lord  was  asked  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  witnesses  could,  or  could  not,  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.     In  consequence  of  what  then  passed,   it 
was  understood  to  be  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
nt)  in^pediment  would  be  presented  by  the  House  to  any 
proaeOution.     What  he  proposed,  then,  was  only  to  give 
cflfect  to   their   lordships'   intention.      The   noble    and 
learned  lord  had,  however,  talked  as  if  the  present  were 
tbe  first  time  the  question  had  been  agitated :  but  the 
Bbble  and  learned  lord  had  himself  given  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of   prosecuting.     What  he  now  proposed 
was  merely  that  a  bill   of  the  kind  he  had  described 
should   pass,  in  addition   to   the  declaration   that   the 
Bouse  would  not  interpose  its  authority  against  any 
pirosecutton  for  perjury  arising  out  of  the  proceedings 
respecting  her  Majesty  which  might  be  insulxxleA. 
Tie  Lord'ChanceUor  observed,  that  such  a  mea^^wx^ 
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as  that  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  way  a  Terj  dif- 
ferent thingi  taken  prospectively  with  reference  to  wit* 
nesses  who  were  to  be  called^  and  as  applying  to  parti* 
cular  individuals  after  they  had  been  examined. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the 
measure  suggested  by  the  noble  lord  could  be  enter* 
iained  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward 
previously  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

Lord  Melville  stated,  that  circumstances  had  come  to 
His  knowledge  respecting  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  examined  yesterday  (William  Carringtoo), 
who  had  stated  himself  to  have  been  a  midshipman  in 
the  royal  navj^.  It  would  be  desirable,  he  apprehended^ 
to  put  some  further  questions  to  that  witness ;  but  when 
that  was  done,  he  thought  that  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
should  be  present  at  the  bar,  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  commenting  on  what  mighl 
pass.  In  the  mean  time,  he  wished  that  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  should  he  made  aware  of  the  intention  of 
calling  the  witness. 

Earl  Grey  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
noble  lord  postponed  asking  the  questions  he  wished  to 
put  to  the  witness  until  after  the  case  was  gone  tfarongb. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the  period  for 
calling  the  witness  was  purely  a  consideration  of  con* 
venience.  The  counsel  for  the  bill  might  be  asked 
whether  they  meant  to  call  any  evidence  to  rebut  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  examined  for  the  defence. 
If  they  did,  the  evidence  applying  to  this  particular 
witness  might  be  called  along  with  the  rest;  or,  if  their 
lordships  thought  it  preferable,  the  witness  himself 
might  be  called  forthwith. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  questions  which  were  intended  to  be  put 
to  the  witness  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  there 
was  the  assurance  of  a  noble  lord  that  there  were  ques- 
tions which  he  thought  it  important  to  put  to  the  witness. 
Upon  that  assurance  their  lordships  ought  to  act.  They 
had  allowed  counsel  to  re-examine  the  witnesses  upon  a 
statement  that  they  had  important  questions  to  put,  and 
surely  they  would  extend  that  confidence  to  a  member 
of  their  own  court  which  they  had  given  to  counsel. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  must  remain  with  the 
noble  lord  to  propose  calling  the  witness  forthwith,  or  at 
Mjjf  future  rime. 


The  Earl  of  Donougbmorc,  without  kaowing  the 
Care  of  the  qaestions  which  were  to  be  asked,  tfaoi 
Chere  coold  be  no  doubt  od  the  question.  TJiis  was 
m  subject  proposed  by  counsel  ou  one  side  or  the  ol 
It  was  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  for  the  informa 
of  the  court.  If  the  information  was  very  imporl 
lie  should  say  thai  the  sooner  the  court  was  piit  in 
session  of  it  the  better. 

Lord  Melville  could  only  say,  thsit  lie  thought  itfai{ 
expedient  that  Carringlon  should  be  examined  as  i 
AS  possible.  He  would  therefore  move  that  he  be  cc 
%o  the  bar  to-morrow. 

Several  peers  cried  '^  To-day  !   to-day  !"  and  the 
ness  was  ordered  to  attend  this  day. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

lAeuienant  John  FUnn,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  ^- 
called  in,  and  further  cross-examined  by  the  Solic 
CeneraL 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Athens  ?— (The  witness  referi 
bitpaper.)    On  the  8th  of  May  I  believe. 

Did  you  touch  either  at  Athens  or  at  Milo,  on  the  home 
voyage  ? — No. 

.    You  mentioned  yesterday^  memorandums,  or  a  copy  of  mem 
clumsi  which  you  made  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  ? — Yes. 

When  was  that  made,  how  loi^gago? — About  three  months 
Ixtween  three  and  four  months  ago. 

'  How  long  previously  to  that  time  was  it,  that  you  had  been  in 
land? — I  bad  been  in  England  in  1817. 

You  bad  not  been  in  England  from  1817  down  to  that  perio 

Was  the  memorandum  made  on  shore,  or  on  board  the  vessel  ?• 
board  the  vessel. 

.  Had  you  been  on  shore  a  short  tinte  before  that? — In  Sicily ;  J 
^d  from  Messina  to  La  Carta  first,  and  from  thence  to  Catania, 
^om  Catania  to  Messina. 

Were  you  on  board  an  Italian  ve»sel  ? — I  do  not  remember  t 
*^nras  on  board  au  Italian  vessel. 

At  the  time  you  are  speaking  of,  when  that  memorandun] 
ZDade  ?— -No,  I  was  not. 

Of  what  country  ? — An  English  vessel. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  vessel  ? — ^The  Lion. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  memorandum  you  hold  in 
band? — ^Yes.     (The  paper  was  handed  to  the  Solicitor-General.; 

You  have  stated  that  you  had  the  command  of  this  polacca, 
^was  it  that  navigated  the  vessel  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  it  that  gave  orders  to  the  sailors? — Generally  it  wa 
craptain.  But  those  orders  came  from  me. 

Did  you  do  more  than  merely  direct  the  captain  as  to  the  pla 
^was  to  go  to  ?— I  did  not  parliciiiarly  direct  him  to  go  to  an^  p 
I  onlj  gave  him  ordei'sto  execute  those  duties  belonging  to  the 

Did  he  not  execute  those  duties  as  the  capla'w^  of  d  \e^^^\  o\CC^ 
^oes,  by  giving  directions  to  bis  crew  ? — I  conceive  \\ti  d\<\. 
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Then  in  navigating  the  vessel,  had  he  not  the  whole  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  ship  f — He  had  not  the  whole  management  of  the  ship, 
because  the  management  was  given  to  my  charge  by  her  Royal  Higa- 
nessi 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  gave  orders  to  the  seamen  about  the  nayU 
gatio^  of  the  vessel  ?— The  management  of  the  ship  and  the  maooeu- 
veringof  the  ship  were  different. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  gave  any  orders  to  the  crew  for  the  naTiga- 
tion  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr,  Denman  interposed,  and,  after  the  witness  .bad 
withdrawn,  observed,  that  the  Solicitor-General  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  the  witness  had  said  he  gave  orderii 
When  a  witness  was  asked  whether  he  meant  to  say  so 
and  so,  it  was  intended  to  be  insinuated  that  he  bad  said 
something  like  it,  whereas  the  witness  had  said  that  the 
captain  generally  gave  the  orders.  • 

Mr.  Gurney,  the  shorthand-writer,  read  over  the 
notes  of  the  evidence ;  and  after  some  discussion  took 
place  between  the  counsel,  and  a  few  observations  from 
Lord  Rosslyn,  which  we  did  not  hear. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  it  struck  him  the  wit- 
ness put  a  different  construction  on  the  terms  navigating, 
management,  and  maiiGsuvring  the  ship;  and  be  con- 
ceived that  the  questions  the  witness  had  been  asked 
had  been  put  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  he 
meant  by  the  words  "  navigating  the  ship." 

The  witness  was  then  called  in>  and  the  cross-exami- 
nation resumed. 

The  Solicitor- GeneraL — What  do  you  mean  by  saying  tliat  yea 
navigated  the  ship? — By  navigating  the  ship,  such  as  directing  the 
courses  to  steer  by,  and  giving  orders  to  the  crew  occasionally. 

Then  you  did  occasionally  give  orders  to  the  crew  as  to  navigatiog' 
the  vessel? — The  navigating  of  the  vessel  includes  manoeuvering  the 
ship  and  sails,  those  things  as  well  as  the  navigation  also. 

Did  you  give  directions  as  to  the  manoeuvcring  the  ship  ? — SoQie- 
times  I  did,  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Was  not  that  generally  done  by  Gargiulo  the  captain  ?— Sometimes 
he  was  not  on  deck,  and  I  had  occasion  to  do  it  myself. 

Then  was  it  only  when  he  was  not  upon  deck,  and  you  had  occasion' 
to  do  it  on  that  account,  that  you  gave  those  directions  ? — Sometimes 
I  have  done  it  also  when  he  has  been  upon  deck. 

Was  it  not  generally  done  by  Gargiulo  ? — As  to  the  working  of  the 
ship,  I  think  he  generally  did  it  more  than  I  did  myself. 

Do  vou  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in  English  ?-— In  Italian  some* 
times. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in  English?—- In  both. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  questions  ;  do  you 
usually  write  in  the  one  or  the  other  language? — I  write  in  English, 
generally. 

Was  the  account  which  you  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vessel  in 
Italian  or  in  English  ?— In  Italian. 
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W»  Uiit  accoaot  wrilten  by  yourself  ?-»The  account  was  wriUeQ  by 
tte  clerk. 

Th^  question  refers  to  that  account  referred  to  by  you  yesterday^ 
■INI  from  which  you  made  your  extracts? — It  M^as  written  by  the  cleric^ 

Was  that  clerk  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman  ?*<-I  do  not  know  whal 
he  was. 

Was  he  your  servant  ?— No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  vessel  with  liitn  ? — Id  the  voyage 
we  were  several  months  on  board. 

-  With  tiiat  clerk  ?— -Yes^  there  was  a  clerk ;  tlte  copy  you  allude  to 
low.  the  journal,  was  kept  by  myself  in  Italian.  ^< 

The  question  refers  to  the  journal  from  which  you  toofi^hat  memo* 
"aodum,  whether  that  was  kept  in  English  or  in  Italiun  ? — It  was  kept 
m  Italian,  the  log-book. 

,Was  it  from  the  log*book  you  took  those  memorandums,  those 
sopies  ? — ^Yes. 

By  whom  was  the  log-book  kept  ?«-By  myself,  it  was  a  private  me- 
ijorandum  of  myself. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a  private  memorandum  of  your- 
idf?— Yes,  it  was  a  private  memorandum  ofmytielf;  it  was  not  ex- 
Idly  the  log  of  the  ship,  it  was  a  private  memoranrJum  of  myself;  I 
^ntidered  the  log  for  my  own  private  purpose. 

Being  for  your  own  private  purpose,  was  it  kept  by  yourself  or  by  a 
:tork } — It  was  kept  and  directed  by  myself,  some  writmgs  of  my  own. 
Lad  some  writings  of  a  clerk  in  it. 

Was  that  the  clerk  to  whom  you  alluded  just  now  ?— -Yes. 

Was  he  on  board  the  polacca  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

The  whole  voyage  ?-— Yes,  the  whole  voyage. 

You  were  asked  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman  ?— An 
rtatian. 

Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  what  country* 
ban  he  was?— I  believed  him  to  be  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian  ;  I  did  not 
enow  what  he  was  ;  he  was  on  board  the  ship. 

Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  you,  whether  he  was 
Q  £oglhhmau  or  aa  Italian,  tell  nic  ygu  did  not  know  what  country- 
nan  he  was  ? 

JMTr.  Dewwflfi.— That  question  was  not  put.  (Order! 
nder  {) 

The  Solicilor-General, — It  was. 

Mr.  Denmari.'^U'  I  am  called  to  order  by  the  House, 

*  must  address  myself  to  your  lordships. 

"  Mr.  Gurney  then  read   the  following  question   and 

inswer  to  the  witness  :-»• 

■  "  Was  that  clerk  an  Italian,  or  an  Englishman. — I  do  not^know 

rbat  he  was." 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now,  when  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  an 
talian  or  aji  Englishman,  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was?---I  do 
lot  know  what  he  was,  but  I  believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Sicilian. 

You  say  lie  wrote  only  a  part,  was  the  part  which  you  wrote  writ- 
en  in  Italian  or  in  English  ?— That  part  which  I  wrote  was  in  English. 

Did  you  not  lell  me  just  now  that  the  log,  or  whatever  it  was,  was 
ivrritien  in  Italian  ?— -In  Italian.  a'* 

Dkl  YOU  not  tell  me  ihatlha  log  was  written  in  Italian  ?^Yes, 
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Kow  you  mean  to  say  it  was  written  p^lj  in  Italian  and  partly  U 
Engiishf — Part  of  botli,  to  my  recollection. 

The  witness  here  became  overpowered  by  the  beat  of 
the  house>  and  fainted.     He  was  immediately  removed 
from  the  bar.     While   he  was  out  several   peers  com^ 
plained  of  the  oppressive  state  of  the  air  in  the  House, 
and  desired  that  all  the  windows  should  be  thrown  opfto, 
The  Lord-Chancellor  immediately   ordered  the  wiiw 
dows  to  be  thrown  open^  and  said,  that  he  had  heard 
with  much  surprise  yesterday,  that  some  of  the  ofBcierv 
of  the   House  had  said  i^t  was  by  his  wish  the  window* 
were  kept  shuti  now  he  had  never  expressed  himself  iq. 
any  such  way^  but  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  venti* 
lation  of  the  House  kept  up  as  much  as  possible^ 

The  witness  being  recovered  by  the  fresh  air^  wheq 
removed  out  of  the  House,  was  brought  back.  Spmp 
peers  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  accommodated 
with  a  chair,  bu^  Mr.  Denman  said  he  did  not  require  itj 
bein^  then  perfectly  recovered. 

mr,  Denman^  said,  that  before  the  cross*examinatioQ 
was  resumed,  the  witness  begged  that  the  previous  evi« 
dence  might  be  read  over  to  him. 

Mr.  Gnrn(y  accordingly  read  from  where  the  witness 
said  he  wrote  both  in  Italian  and  English. 
The  witness  said, 

The  clerk  I  referred  to  was  a  sailor  whose  name  was  Pasquali ;  he 
w^sa  servant  of.  mine. 
'  Having  told  us  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  Pasquali 
was  not  a  servant  of  yours,  and  having  now  told  us  he  was  a  servant  of 
of  yours,  which  of  these  iwo  stories  do  you  mean  to  adhcrie  to?— I 
mean  to  adhere  that  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  acted  as  both,  that  he  was  your  servaot^ 
and  that  he  was  not  your  servant? — His  being  a  servant  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  my  cot  up  and  down,  and  making  my  bed,  and 
those  private  alTairh,  such  as  writing  for  me,  were  done  for  mc,  such  as 
the  duty  of  a  servant ;  he  was  not  kept  as  a  clerk,  but  be  was  kept 
niore  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  ship. 

Then  he  acted  as  ^our  servant? — He  acted  as  a  sailor  and  as  a  ser* 
yant  on  board  the  ship ;  he  was  one  of  the  crew. 

You  having  kept  a  part  of  this  log  yourself,and  Pasquali  having  kept 
the  remainder,  which  of  the  two  kept  the  larger  proportion? — It  is  im- 
possible I  can  determine  at  this  moment ;  I  have  not  the  thing  before 
my  eyes  nor  can  I  say  which  kept  the  most,  but  I  should  think  I  kept 
tl)e  most  of  it  myself ;  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  such  a  circumstance ; 
I  have  not  the  thing  before  me,  and  1  cannot  say. 

Then  the  most  of  it,  if  kept  by  you,  was  kept  in  English? — ^I'here 
was  some  in  English  and  some  in  Italian,  written  by  myself. 

.  Then  if  you  stated  just  now,  that  the  part  which  was  kept  by  you 
vas  kept  in  Eng]rsli>,you  told  us  that  which  was  untrue? 

Jfr..  Denman  3aid  be  could  not  suffer  his  learned 
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tfleuA  to  cast  such  an  aspersion  on  the  witness^  it  vrai 
tinjust. 

The  Soticitor^Genef'al  replied,  that,  as  the  question; 
Was  objected  to,  he  should  not  press  ii  in  that  form ;  he 
would,  therefore,  withdraw  the  fortner  questron,  and  ask. 

Did  you  not  tell  us  just  now,  that  the  part  kept  by  you  was  kept  14, 
iSngtiSh  ? — If  I  told  you  so,  it  was  at  a  moment  when  1  felt  myself  so 
idtuatc  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  said. 

Then  the  part  that  was  kept  by  you,  do  you  mean  now  to  say  wat- 
kept  sometimes  in  English,  and  sometimes  in  Italian.  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  the  greater  proportion,  according  to  tlie  best  of  your  recollect 
Uohin  English,  or  in  Italian? — I  should  involve  myself  very  mucli  to 
iKy  which  it  was,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  there  a  considerable  proportion*  of  it  in  English  ?— ^By  saying 
thit  there  was  a  considerable  proportion,  I  shall  conceive  the  greater 
pact  was  written  by  me  in  English,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  I  should  thinks 
as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 

Sb  ybti  mean«the  greater  proportion  in  English,  or  about  the  samc^ 
•^About  the  same. 

Look  at  that  paper,  (the  paper  produced  by  the  witness,)  and  (ell 
me  whether  it  does  not  commence  \yith  the  departure  from  Messina  ?— « 
It  does  not  commence  with  that,  it  is  in  December. 

Where  does  it  commence  from? — From  the  6th  of  December, 
which  was  the  day  her  Royal  H  ighnes  arrived  at  Messina. 

W^en  did  she  set  out  from  Messina  ? — ^On  the  6th  of  January; 

The  Solicit OT-Gcntral  was  then  about  to  read  the  paper^ 
when 

Mn.  Denman  objected  to  its  remaining  in  his  learned 
friend's  hands. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw^ 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  support  of  the  objection,  said,  that 
the  common  use  of  a  memorandum  in' a  court  of  justice 
was,  for  a  witness,  by  referring  to  it,  to  refresh  his  re- 
collection from  the  contents.  But  his  learned  friend 
(the  Solicitor-General),  instead  of  suffering  the  wimesai 
to  do  ^hat  which  it  was  the  proper  atid  ordinary  course 
to  let  him  do,  kept  the  document  himself,  and  proceed- 
ed, seriatim,  to  put  questions  to  the  witness  from  the 
contents  of  that  paper.  Such  a  course  was  most  assu- 
redly irregular,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  rule 
laid  down  by  their  lordships  on  a  former  occasion,  where 
a  paper  was  produced* 
'  The  Solicitors-General  denied  that  this  was  in  any  de- 

ifree  a  similar  case  to  that  in  which  their  lordships  had 
iaid  down  the  rule  referred  to  by  his  learned  friend.  He 
also  denied  that  he  was  questioning  the  witness,  in  the 
n&abner  objected  to^  out  of  this  documeut.  He  ee\\.^\w\^ 
lifoJted  into  it,  as  he  believed  he  \vaa  euVwW'^  Vo  ^^^ 
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tKrhile  the  witness  perused  it  in  his  hand.  He  bad  cerlainf/ 
a  strict  right  to  make  use  of  it  in  this  way. 

Mr,  Brougham  said^  certainly  not^  after  their  lordshipi 
had  laid  down  a  contrary  rule  on  a  former  occasion^  and. 
decided  that  a  different  manner  should  be  observed. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that  his  learned  friend  was 
evidently  blending  together  two  different  and  distiact 
things.  He  was  confounding  the  form  of  putting  a 
paper  as  evidence,  and  merely  using  it  to  refresh  a  wit- 
ness's memory. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  it  was  a  very  diflTerent 
thing  to  say  that  a  paper  should  be  put  in  as  evideoce^ 
and  that  it  should  only  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  a  witness's  memory*  l)e  thought  it  perfectfy 
clear  and  incontrovertible  that  while  a  witness  referred 
tp  a  paper  to  refresh  his  memory,  it  was  quite  compe* 
tent  for  the  counsel  who  was  conducting  the  examioa^ 
tion  also  to  look  over  the  paper  used  by  the  witness, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  his  objection  was  not  to  hif 
learned  friend's  glancing  over  the  paper  as  the  witnest 
referred  to  it,  but  taking  it  altogether  out  of  his  haod^ 
and  using  it  for  quite  a  different  purpose  than  refreshing 
the  witness's  memory,  the  only  thing  for  which  it  was 
produced. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  the  only  reason  he  had  for 
taking  the  paper  out  of  the  witness's  hand  was  because 
Mr.  Gurney  (the  shorthand*writer)  was  situated  betweea 
him  and  the  witness,  and  therefore  he  could  not  read  it 
at  such  a  distance.  If  the  witness  came  next  to  him, 
then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  take  the  paper  out 
of  his  hands. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  House  ought  tp 
Consider,  at  first,  whether  they  could  receive  this  paper 
as  evidence,  if  it  were  offered  to  them  as  such.  He  bad 
some  doubts  upon  that  point.  According  to  the  state- 
ment  of  the  witness,  this  paper  was  partly  written  by 
himself,  and  partly  by  another,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
clerk.  If  the  latter  part  were  not  read  over  at  the  time 
by  the  witness,  and  believed  by  him,  then,  to  be  the  cor* 
rect  account  of  what  it  purported  to  be,  how  could  thkj 
admit  the  contents  of  it  in  evidence  ? 

Lord  Colville  expressed  a  wish  thai  the  witness,  oa 
being  recalled,  should  say  what  log-book  it  was  he  had 
bten  referring  to:  or  whether  two' log-books  were  kept— 
0ne  for  the  ship,  and  the  oihet  fot  vVv^  ^ku^%*'%  own 
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Hie.    The  regular  book  always  remained  in  the  ihip,  for 
the  use  of  the  owners. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  begeed  to  restate  the  general  rule 
of  evidence  which  he  had  before  read,  and  which  was  to 
be  foand  in  Phillips's  Book  of  Evidence.  It  was  a  gene- 
ral rule  that  a  memorandum^  to  be  efficacious  according 
to  the  rules  of  evidencci  must  be  shown  to  have  been 
taken,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  to  which 
U  alludes,  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  of  it ;  or  else  bj 
tome  other  person,  under  his  examination  and  inspection 
*o  as  to  check  any  incorrectness. 
'  Lord  RedcsdaU  said,  that  the  witness  must  have  either 
Written  the  matter  himself,  or  seen  it  correctly  written 
^y  another. 

The  witness  was  again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  his 
^fess  examination  renewed  by  the  Solicit or-GeneraL 
Produce  the  paper  again. 

(As  the  witness  withdrew  from  the  bar  on  the  last  oc* 
tension,  he  carried  the  paper  away  with  him.) 

Mr%  JD^nnian.-— I  advise  the  witness  not  to  give  it  to 

learned  friend. 
The  Lord'Chancellor.^^M.r.  Denman    the    paper   to 
^liich  the  witness  is  referring  must  be  so  placed  as  that 
(t:  will  be  in  the  eye  of  the  counsel  and  the  witness  at  the 
^^me  time  :  that  I  take  to  be  the  ru4e. 

Mr.  D^/tman.— To  that,  my  lord,  I  can  have  no  ob- 
^ction:  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  for  my  learned 
Viend  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  witness,  who  hat 
t  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

^  The  witness  then  placed   the  paper  on  the  bar  before 
iiD,  so  as  that  the  Solicitor  General  could  refer  to  it. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  pursued. 
XVbat  is  llie  first  entry  ? — December. 
What  is  the  place? — Messina. 
lo  what  language  ? — Italian* 
(Vbat  is  the  next?— The  l6th. 
Where  ? — At  St.  Giovanni  in  Calabria. 
Q  English  or  Italian  ?~«In  Italian, 
•hcthird?— The  17th. 
f  here  at  ? — S cilia. 
\  English  or  Italian  ?— Italian, 
he  fourth  ?— -The  6th  of  January. 
here? — At  Messina. 
English  or  Italian  ? — In  Italian, 
e  next  entrv  ? — Going  on  board  the  Cloriode. 
EoglUh  or  Italian  ? — Italian. 
?  next? — At  Syracuse, 
Zegfhib  or  Italiaa^'^JtaUaD* 
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The  fiext  ?— The  $9th  of  ianuary. 

Where  ? — At  Syracuse,  for  CataniaK 

English  or  Italian  ?— -Italian. 

The  next  ? — ^The  5th  of  March. 

Where  ? — Catania. 

In  English  or  Italian  ?^  Italian. 

The  next  ? — ^The  next  after  was,  \re  shipped  on  board  the  polaoda  il 
Augusta,  the  30th  of  March. 

In  English  or  Italian  ? — In  Italian. 

The  next?— The  10th  of  April,  at  Utica. 

In  English  or  Italian  ? — Italian. 

The  next?— The  I2ih  of  April,  Alia  Manuba^ 

In  English  or  Italian  ?— Italian. 

The  next  ?— The  17th  at  Zavoan,  the  19th  at  I^dina,  the  99d  w«sf 
on  board  the  polacca.  -     . 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  state  whether  there  is  a  single  entry  of  fu 
the  places  traced  in  that  paper  in  the  English  language  ?— ^No,  thcMr 
is  not. 

Does  it  come  down  to  the  return  to  Messina  ? — It  does. 

And  every  entry  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  in  Italian  ?«— Y<f» 
in  this  it  is.  ,  ^ 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  swear  it  is  yon^ 
handwriting? — No,  I  cannot  swear  it  is  my  handwriting. 

Were  you  onboard  the  Clorinde ?— Yes. 

Whose  handwriting  is  that  paper  ? — It  is  the  clerk's. 

The  clerk's  J-j-Yes.  -.»• 

Pasquali? — Y'es,  I  believe  so.  *' 

Was  not  Pasquali  a  confectioner  in  the  service  of  her  Boyal  High* 
uess? — ^No,  not  the  Pasquali  I  mean. 

Was  he  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the  polacca  ? — He  was  not  one  of  the 
sailors  of  the  ship,  the  Pasquali  you  allude  to ;  there  was  a  Pasquali  in 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  not  the  Pasquali  who  wrote  this* 

Was  not  the  Pasquali,  that  acted  as  your  servant,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  polacca  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  that  Pasquali  was  on  board  the  BrUisb 
ship  the  Lion,  three  months  ago  ? — Yes,  he  was ;  he  went  down  with 
me  from  Messina  to  La  Carta,  as  being  the  pilot  of  the  coast,  and 
from  La  Carta  to  Catania,  where  he  was  discharged. 

What  became  of  him  in  the  interval,  between  the  termination  of 
the  long  voyage,  and  the  time  you  are  mentioning  ?  — I  do  not  know. 

What  became  of  the  polacca  in  the  interval  ?— The  polaeca,  sht 
went  to  Naples ;  I  do  not  know  exactly,  I  left  her  at  Genoa. 

With  her  crew  on  board  ? — Not  with  the  whole  of  the  crew. 

Pasquali  was  left  behind  ?— Pasquali  went  with  me  to  Messina,  be 
and  another  sailor  who  had  been  with  me  six  years  in  the  flotilla. 

Pasquali  it  was  who  made  this  memorandum  for  you  on  board  the 
vessel  three  months  ago  ? — By  my  directionsu  , 

Did  you  not  tell  us  yesterday,  that  it  was  in  your  own  handwriting? 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  it  was  a  thing  that  escaped  my  memory, 
I  did  not  reflect  at  the  moment. 

When  you  were  asked  that  question,  was  not  the  paper  before  you? 
It  was  not  in  my  hand  at  the  moment  when  I  answered,  and  I  did  npt 
reflect  at  the  moment  whether  it  was  in  my  own  handwriting  or  not; 

Now,  however,  you  say  \t  was  nol  *va  "jov^^  \xaadwi:ltin5,   but  itt 
Pdsquali's  ^-^Yes,  by  my  dlreclvona. 
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'WiH  you  swefir  that  it  it  not  in  the  band^yriting  of  Schiavini!*^ 
tiU  is  Schiavini's  handwriting. 

'  Hc-cxaniined  by  Mr,  Denman, — How   long  have  you  lived    in 
Sicily  ? — Eight  or  nine  years. 

Are  you  in  the  iiabil  of  speaking  there  the  Italian  or  the  English 
laciguase  I — The  Iialian» 

At  the  time  when  you  went  the  voyage  with  her  Royal  flighne^ 
<the  Princess  of  Wales,  were  you  then  as  familiar  with  the  Itahan  at 
you  are  now  ? — Yes,  perfectly,  and  more  so. 

The  clerlt  you  meuuoncd,  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  he  was, 
do  you  know  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  I — 1  believe  be  was  of 
some  part  uf  Italy,  but  I  do  not  know. 
J)id  he  speak  fialian? — Yes. 

Did  Pasquali  make  a  copy  from  your  log-book  ? — ^Yes. 
Are  you  a  lie>itenant  on  half- pay  in  the  English  navy  ?— I  am. 
Have  you  been  examined  at  any  time  before  you  came  to  England ; 
laaLve.  ativ  questions  been  put  to  you  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
JRLjOyal  Highness  on  board  of  that  poiacca? — No. 

M  you  bad  received  notice  of  its  being  necessary,  could  you  have 
l^rought  that  log-book  here  f — I  should  suppose  I  could. 

yitio  was  it  made  the  copy  from  the  log-book  ? — Pasquali. 
.Tou  stated  just  now  that  the  paper  in  your  hand  was  written  by 
B  ci  bia  vi  n  i  ? — ^Y  es. 

_  When  did  he  write  it  ? — A  few  days  back. 

""What  did  he  write  \i  from  ? — By  dictating  from  the  paper  I  had  in 
OTB^  band,  witten  by  Pasquali 

Carry  back  your  recollection  to  the  outward  voyage  from  Tunis  to 
9  ^£a,  you  have  stated  tiiat  on  that  voyage  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in 
tl^«  cabin ;  and  tiiat  when  you  went  to  that  cabin  in  the  morning,  when 
y'On  were  sent  for  to  her  lloyal  Highness,  you  passed  Bergami  in  his 
l>«^d;  you  state  that  on  the  voyage  from  JatFa  to  Syracuse  her  Royal 
jghness  slept  in  the  lent ;  wnen  you  were  called  to  wait  upon  her 
oyal  Highness  in  that  tent,  had  you  any  occasion  to  pass  through 
«  room  where  Bergami  had  slept  before? — After  her  Royal  High* 
^ss  had  got  up,  I  went  up  the  ladder. 

"What  sort  ot  a  tent  was  it,  a  double  or  a  single  tent  ? — A  single  tent. 
Did  you  recollect  the  breadth  of  the  beam  of  the  vessel  ? — 1  should 
ft^jipose  from  nuieteen  to  twenty  feet. 

CouDsql  tbea  said  they  had  no  further  questions  to  ask 
^lie  witoess. 

l^he  Solicitor-General  then  begged  that  before  the 
MFitness  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  he  should  be  ordered  to 
deposit  the  paper  he  had  with  the  clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Denman  objected  to  this  application,  and  said  that 
lie  w§s  entitled  to  see  the  paper  before  any  thing  was 
done  with  it :  he  had  no  copy  of  it,  nor  did  he  ever  see  it 
until  now. 

The  Attorney  "General  said  the  paper  ought  to  be  depo* 
sited  whether  t)is  learned  friend  saw  it  or  not. 

Mr,  Denman  ho^ed  no  insinuation  was  intended  that 
be  had  seen  this  paper  befoie  this  day  at  the  bar.  If  such 
were  attempted,  he  must  repel  it  in  the  manner  it  deserved. 
(Cries  of  '^  Order"  from  the  House.) 


Mr»  Brougham  hoped  that,  if  their  lordships  snfFereJ 
these  insinuations  to  be  flung  out  at  one  side,,  they  would 
injustice  allow  them  to  be  repelled  on  the  other. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  counsel  must  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  House,  and  not  provolce  unnecessary 
remarks. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  it  was  a  duty  of  their  lordships  to 
abstain  from  replying  to  any  extraneous  remarks  made 
hy  counsel  at  either  side ;  but  when  counsel  appeared  Co 
them  to  excee<t  their  line  of  duty  to  interpose  and  stop 
the  extraneous  remarks,  but  not  to  do  so  by  cries  of 
«  Order." 

The  Lord^Chancellor  reminded  their  lordships  that  the 
question  immediately  before  them  was,  as  respected  the 
legal  reception  of  the  evidence  pointed  to  in  the  qiiestiou 
just  put. 

mr,  Denman  said,  that  he  had  never  proposed  that 
the  document  in  question  should  be  produced  in  part  of 
evidence  as  to  the  affirmative  of  the  question  pro« 
pounded  to  the  witness ;  and  he  was  therefore  in  somo 
surprise  at  the  course  pursued  on  the  other  side. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Lord  Kingston,'^You  say  that  you  fitted  up  the  Princess's  cabin, 
vhat  was  the  length  and  width  of  the  door  f  •—The  dooFS  might 
have  been  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  ^nt|  a  half  wide  ;  there  weio 
two  divided. 

What  height  ?-*I  should  suppose  about  six  feet. 

What  was  the  depth  of  the  Princess's  bathing  tub  ? — I  cannot  sftte 
precisely  the  depth  of  it ;  but  I  should  conceive  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet. 

If  that  tub  was  hid  on  its  side,  could  it  be  slewed  in  the  cabin  ?<«-^ 
Ko,  I  should  hardly  conceive  that,  unless  both  doors  were  opeu,  it 
could ;  it  might  have  gone  one  end  of  it^  but  the  whole  could  not 
have  gone  in, 

If  both  doors  were  open,  could  it  have  been  slewed  in  ?«*-"Onepart 
could  have  been  got  in,  the  half  of  it  could  have  been  got  in,  but  if 
could  not  have  gone  the  whole. 

Describe  the  reason  why,  if  one  half  of  it  could  go  in,  the  rest  of  it 
could  not  go  in  ^«^Becau»e  there  is  not  length. 

Not  length  in  the  cabin  ?  — ^There  was  not  length  from  the  sofa 
wher^  her  Royai  Highness'slept  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

What  length  was  the  cabin?—- The  cabin  on  the  floori  I  should 
suppose,  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half. 

What  length  was  the  Princess's  bathing  tub?— The  Princess's  bath« 
ingtub  must  have  been  at  least  six  feet,  or  nearly  that. 

uo  you  mean  to  say  a  tub  six  feet  could  not  have  gone  into  a  room 
of  ten  feet  anda  half?-<-Biit  there  was  the  sofa  there. 

Was  that  sofa  immoveable  ?  — It  was  moveable,  but  it  never  Was 
removed. 

Was  it  fastened  to  the  floor  ? — It  was ;  there  were  two  sofas. 

And  it  could  not  be  removed  from  thence  ?— It  could  have  been  Ttm 
inQved.'but  it  never  was  removed. 

^   3^ 
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Vouare  positive  it  never  was  remofed  ?— Positive,  till  her  Royal 
Btghness  disembarked  at  Capo  d'Anza. 

What  distance  was  the  sofa  from  the  door  ? — About  a  foot  and  a  half, 
or  two  feet  at  the  most. 

When  the  doors  were  thrown  o))en,  the  bathing  tub  could  not  be 
slewed  in  on  oiie  side  of  the  sofa  ?-^No,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  lights  on  deck  in  the  tent  were  put  out  for 
fear  of  pirates  seeing  you  ? — Yes,  after  our  departure  from  JafTa. 

Where  did  the  binnacle  stand? — By  the  mizen-mast. 

Just  before  the  helmsman? — Yes, close  to  the  helmsman. 

Was  the  binnacle  where  the  light  was  put  in  glass  all  round  ?— Glass 
tjhe  forepart  and  glass  on  the  afterparl. 

'.  l>*id  yoii  keep  the  aflerpart  open;  were  you  not  afraid  of  the 
pirates  ? — The  forepart  was  generally  kept  operi ;  there  was  a  hole  on 
tbe  afterside  of  it ;  also  a  very  small  hole,  just  sufficient  to  enable  the 
lielmsnian  to  work  at  the  compass. 

On  what  side  was  the  door  into  the  Princess's  tent  ? — ^There  wus  no 
^oor. 

Wliere  was  the  entrance  ? — It  hauled  up,  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
?cki  by  puting  your  hand  on  the  lower  part,  you  could  lift  it  up. 

When  you  went  to  her  Royal  Highness  on  being  called,  where  did 
you  lift  up  the  tent  ? — The  alterpart,  close  to  the  niizen-mast. 

When  lifted,  could  you  see  all  through  the  tent,  all  over  it? — ^With 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  binnacle  I  could. 

And  you  can  take  upon  you  to  swear,  there  was  nobody  there  but 
the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  can. 
.    You  slept  on  the  tiller  ? — I  did. 

And  you  also  mentioned,  that  you  could  hear  two  people  speaking  i 
Xf  there  had  been  two  people  in  the  tent  speaking,  I  could  have 
Heard  them,  if  they  had  been  speaking  as  you  now  speak. 

How  comes  it  you  could  not  hear  the  Princess  speaking  to  you? — 
Sometimes  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  materials  of  the  ship  worked 
soy  that  I  could  not  hear  distinctly  ;  I  heard,  but  not  distinctly,  what 
Qhe  had  to  say. 

Was  that  never  the  case  when  you  were  in  your  sleeping  cabin  ?— ^ 
I  never  slept  in  my  cabin  from  the  time  we  left  Jaffa  till  we  got  to 
Sicily,  except  one  night  alone. 

Where  did  you  sleep  then  ? — Over  the  helmsman  in  my  cot. 

Could  you  always  hear  what  was  said  in  the  tent  from  your  cot  ? — 
Kot  always  what  was  said,  I  could  hear  there  was  a  voice ;  but  could 
Dot  distinctly  say  what  it  was. 

But  you  could  distinguish  whether  two  people  were  talking  or  not  ? 
— -i  never  did  distinguisli  two  people  talking  there. 

If  two  people  had  been  talking  there,  you  would  have  distinguished 
them  r— I  should  have  heard  their  voice. 

And  known  that  two  people  were  talking  ^—A.nd  known  that  two 
people  were  talking.  / 

You  were  frequently  called  down  to  the  caliin  by  the  Princess,  you 
inentibned  to  receive  directions  ? — On  our  voyage  out  I  was. 
^^  Was  there  a  light  io  .the  dining-proom  ?-^Sometimes  there  was,  some- 
limes  there  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  sleeping  in  the  dining-room  ? — At  night 
I  never  saw  any  one  there,  I  only  knew  there  was  a  bed  placed  for 
Mr.  Bergami  in  the  dining-room,  and  one  morning  I  saw  him. 

But  you  never  took  noiice  of  them  there  at  ni^hl  >  —  V  i\«i\«  vj^tvV. 
there  to  see  whether  he  Has  /«  bed  or  not,  il  was  nol  nv]j  duV^Xo  ^v>Vcvw^. 


But  when  you  went  down,  called  by  the  Princess,  and  pasted  through 
the  cabin,  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Bergami  ?— Only  Ihat  once. 
That  was  in  the  morning  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  the  morning. 
When  you  were  called  down  by  the  Princess  in  the  night,  did  yoo 
never  take  notice  whether  Mr.  Bergami  was  there  or  not?— No,  I 
never  took  notice  ;  he  must  have  been  there  I  suppose,  the  bed  bcang 
placed  there  for  him  ;  there  was  a  screen,  I  could  not  see  whether  hie 
was  ihero  without  drawing  back  the  screen. 

The  Earl  of  Vonoughmore, — On  the  subject  of  these  memoraodumi, 
you  say  that  these  memorandums  which  you  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  in  this  House,  were  taken  by  yourself  out  of  a  larger  paper  memo« 
randum,  which  you  say  is  not  the  log-book  ;  have  you  been  always  In 
the  habit  of  taking  such  memorandums  ? — They  were  taken  from  my 
memorandums  by  my  direction. 

Have  you  on  all  occasions,  on  all  voyages,  been  in  the  habit  of  either 
taking  such  memorandums  yourself,  or  of  causing  them  to  be  taken  for 
your  use  by  some  other  person  ?— For  my  own  use. 

You  have  always  been  in  that  habit  ? — Yes.    . 

On  all  former  voyages  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  memo- 
randums, or  causing  memorandums  to  be  taken  for  your  use  ?— -Not 
on  all  occasions,  I  never  have. 

Have  you  been  usually  in  the  habit  of  causing  memorandums  to  be 
taken  ? — For  my  own  private  use  I  have. 

You  were  asked  why  you  did  not  bring  with  you  the  original  papers' 
in  which  those  memorandums  were  first  entered,  instead  of  those  ex* 
tracts  ;  to  that  you  answered,  that  there  were  some  private  meinoran* 
dums  in  it,  matters  of  your  own  private  consideration,  and  therefore 
you  left  them  behind,  a'ud  only  made  these  extracts ;  do  you  mean  to 
say  so  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  the  memorandums,  I  mean  the  private 
ones,  were  to  a  degree  of  speculation,  as  I  had  been  u  long  time  re- 
siding in  Sicily,  and  had  become  more  a  mercantile  person  than  any 
thing  else. 

You  have  said  that  you  took  these  extracts  from  tliat  larcer  paper  of 
memorandums  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  what  did  you  mean 
by  tliat,  why  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  explain  what  you 
meant  by  so  saying? — ^W'hen  in  Sicily,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  see 
the  public  papers,  and  having  heard  repeatedly  that  evidences  were 
required  in  England,  and  that  all  the  persons  who  had  made  the  voyage 
with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  be  recalled, 
and  as'I  was  or  my  return  to  England,  I  thought  a  memorandum 
of  tliat  kind  would  serve  to  refresh  my  memory  in  Case  of  being 
calh'd  for. 

When  did  you  first  hear  that  account  ? — In  Sicily,  in  Messina. 

At  what  period  was  it  that  that  account  came  to  your  ears  ? — ^Tp  my 
recollection,  I  should  conceive  about  three  months  aco. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  so  heard ?-^At  Messina,  between 
three  and  four  months  ago. 

Was  it  ai  Messina,  immediately  after  hearing  that  account,  that  you 
made  those  extracts  from  the  larger  memorandum  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  at  Messina  you  made  those  extracts,  immediately  on  hearing 
what  you  have  mentioned  to  have  heard  ? — On  my  departure  from 
Messina  I  commenced  making  them. 

Were  you  just  about,  at  the  time  those  reports  reached  you,  to  leave 
Messina?— I  was. 

And  then  in  your  voyage  you  referred  to  your  larger  paper  to  make 
these  extracts  ? — I  did. 
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Hiving  brcAigbt  the  larger  |)aper  with  you  for  that  express  purpose? 
—The  small  memorandum  which  I  brought  was  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  of  course  on  every  voyage  take  all  the  papers  which  you 
kave  bad  with  respect  to  all  former  voyages  ? — No. 

Why  did  you  happen  to  take  upon  that  new  voyage  those  papers  re- 
ferring to  a  former  voyjge? — From  the  papers  which  I  saw  in  Messina, 
tbepublic  papers,  which  governed  me. 

What  is  become  of  that  larger  paper ;  where  is  that  larger  paper 
horn  which  you  made  the  extract? — In  NIes'iina. 
You  have  come  from  Messini,  and  have  left  it  at  Iroine  ? — Ye?. 
Then  the  larger  paper  you  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  friends, 
and  the  extract  from  that  paper  you  have  made  on  account  of  public 
reports,  and  conceiving  you  nught  be  examined  as  a  witness  ? — i  es,  I 
expected  that ;  I  thought  it  probable. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy  ?— I 
luive  been  eleven  years  a  lieutenant. 

What  was  the  origin  of  tlie  acquaintance  you  had  the  honour  of 
liaviog  with  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  bill  ? — After 
the  siege  at  Gaeta,  where  I  had  served  as  a  volunteer,  I  was  sent  to 
Home  with  a  general,  who  commanded  Gaeta,  from  thence  I  returned 
toNapleSy  where  I  received  private  instructions  from  the  Neapolitan 
government  to  proceed  to  Corsica  on  a  secret  excursion,  to  make 
aoquiry  respecting  the  situation  of  Murat,  the  £\-King  of  Naples; 
^then  after  having  sacrificed  myself  four  nights  and  four  days  in  con* 
tinning  in  the  woods  among  the  Corsicans,  to  gain  intelligence  respect- 
ing Murat,  I  returned  to  Naples ;  having  delivered  those  reports  which 
1  had  gained  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  I  returned  to  Messina.    The  gun- 
l>oat  which  I  then  was  serving  in  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Corfu  ;  but 
1>efore  the  wind  permitted  for  her  to  sail.  Captain  Briggscame  in  in  the 
XeviathaUf  and  1  was  presented  by  Captain  Briggs  to  her  Royal  High- 
siess ;  from  that  moment  her  Royal  Highness  inquised  what  I  was  going 
^o  do,  and  as  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  she  invited  me  to  proceed 
^)n  the  voyage  with  her,  which  I  did. 

You  mentioned,  that  her  Royal  Highness  gave  you  the  command  of 
Cbe  polacca  ?--She  did. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say,  that  her  Royal  Highness  gave  you  the 
entire  control  of  that  vessel  ?--When  I  say  she  gave  me  the  com- 
^nand  of  the  vessel,  I  conceived  that  every  person  on  board  rated  to 
"^he  crew  were  subordinate  to  the  orders  and  instructions  I  might  give 
^rom  time  to  time. 

Do  you  conceive,  or  not,  that  her  Royal  Highness,  in  giving  ^'ou  the 
command,  gave  you  the  entire  control  of  that  vessel  ? — I  conceived  so. 
Had  you  not  settled,  before  the  voyage,  where  each  person  was  to 
»p  during  the  voyage?— Does  the  question  allude  to  the  crew  ? 
Not  the  crew,  but  the  passengers? — Certainly  I  had,  after  the  s^ip 
as  hired. 

Did  you  not  consider  the  whole  ship  and  the  crew,  so  far  as  tlie 
'^royage  was  concerned,  as  under  the  entire  control  of  her  Royal  High- 
siess?— Yes,  under  the  control  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  not  therefore  consider,  that  whilst  her  Royal  Highness  was 

Embarked  on  board  that  polacca,  she  had  a  right  to  conceive  th&t  she 

vras  mistress  of  that  polacca,  as  much  as  she  was  of  any  house  or  pal-Ace 

in  which  her  Royal  Highness  might  reside? — Most  assuredly  I  con* 

ceive  so. 

The  ship  was  h/red  by  yourself,  and  all  the  persons  w we  ^2\^\i'5  '^Wki 
War  they  not  P-^They  were, 

Sy2 
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Must  tliey  not  have  conceived,  that  they  were  to  look  up  to  no 
person  but  her  Royal  Highness  during  that  voyage  ? — ^They  had  ta 
look  to  her  on  all  those  occasions,  but  all  the  orders  that  her  Royal 
Highness  gave  from  time  to  time  to  me,  were  generally  represented 
by  me  as  much  to  the  captahi  as  any  other  persons  on  board. 

Did  not  you  therefore  consider,  that  in  any  thing  that  her  Royal 
Highness  chose  to  do,  any  conduct  that  her  Royal  Highness  chose  to 
pursue  while  on  board  that  polacca,  she  must  have  considered  herself 
equally  free  from  any  interruption,  as  if  those  transactions-  passed  hi 
any  house  or  palace  of  her  own  ? — Yes. 

Whilst  the  tent  was  upon  the  deck,  do  not  you  conceive  that  the 
crew  would  take  particular  care  not  to  incommode  her  Royal  High* 
ness  during  the  night,  by  passing  too  near  that  tent  ? — Not  without  the 
occupation  of  the  ship  required  it,  they  would  not  have  done  it. 

Therefore,  sj^eaking  of  yourself,  who  had  the  command,  and  speak* 
ing  of  your  opinion  of  all  the  rest,  you  conceive  that  every  possible 
pains  would  be  taken  by  all  the  persons  on  board  to  prevent  giving  ber 
Royal  Highness  the  least  possible  interruption  ? — Certainly. 

Her  Royal  Highness  it  appears  paid  the  captain  for  his  vessel  ? — Yes. 

The  question  is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon  yourself,  but  did  you  re- 
ceive any  remuneration,  and  what,  for  the  time  you  passed  on  board 
that  vessel,  the  polacca  ? — For  my  own  trouble,  do  you  mean  ? 

Being  as  if  in  the  family  of  her  Royal  Highness  during  that  voyage, 
did  you  receive  any  and  what  remuneration  from  her  Royal  Highness^ 
* — On  my  departure  from  Sicily  no  arrangement  was  made  for  me,  nor 
did  I  expect  it ;  on  my  arrival  at  Tunis,  her  Royal  Highness  sent  me 
a  sum  of  money  ;  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  I  believe  I  was  allowed 
200L  a  year ;  that  sum  I  rejected  at  first,  stating,  I  did  not  join  bev 
Royal  Highness  for  any  interested  motive. 

You  had  rejected  tliat  sum  at  first  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  atteiwards  think  you  were  justified  in  receiving  compen« 
salion  ? — I  was  informed  that  I  should  give  offence  to  her  Royal  Higlw 
ness  by  not  receiving  it. 

What  was  the  compensation  that  you  received  ? — I  believe,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  it  was  two  hundred  dollars  ;  I  cannot  be  certain* 

Is  that  all  you  have  received  I — I  did  receive  some  afterwards,  until 
I  left  the  polacca  at  Genoa, 

The  question  is  not  what  you  received  at  any  particular  period,  but 
stale  all  you  received,  and  the  different  times  you  received  it,  as  far  as 
you  recoUect  ? — I  believe  myself  to  have  received  three  times  only  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

State  the  particular  times,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  of  having  received. 
each  of  those  sums? — The -period  I  cannot  recollect ;  but  I  believe 
my  memory  is  so  good  as  to  enable  me  to  remember  the  placet 
where  1  received  it ;  they  were,  Tunis,  Constantinople,  and  St,  Jean 
d'Acre. 

All  you  received  was  during  the  voyage  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  since  the  termination  of  the  voyage  ?—• 
No,  1  have  not. 

You  talked  of  200/.  a  year  salary,  is  there  a  salary  of  200/.  going 
on  besides  ? — No,  there  is  no  salary  ;  the  sums  1  received  at  different 
times  were  all. 

You  have  no  salary  ? — No. 

Nor  do  you  expect  any  ? — No. 

You  are  not  at  present  ot  her  Majesty's  family  ? — No  ;  nor  was  I 
gfler  the  ship  reached  the  port  oi  Geuoa, 
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How  long  have  you  been  come  over  here  ;-»l  have  been  here  about 
B  month,  I  believe. 
Were  you  summonod  to  appear  before  this  House? — No,  I  was  not. 
Did  you  come  to  offer  yourself  as  a  witness,  thinking  yon  had  some- 
thing material  to  communicate? — I  presented  myself  to  her  Majesty, 
as  having  been  upon  the  voyage  witii  her,  nothing  more  than  that. 

What  was  tlie  whole  sum  you  received  from  her  Royal  Highness? — 
The  three  ditfereni  sums  I  iiave  spoken  of,  I  believe  to  have  been 
€00  dollars  ;  200  dollars  each  time. 

You  seem  to  have  been  more  particular  in  your  observations  in  the 
voyage  outward,  than  in  the  voyage  inward ;  that  is,  you  have  been 
able  to  speak  more  to  the  particulars  with  respect  to  where  Bergami 
slept,  and  appear  to  have  made  stronger  observations  with  respect  to 
what  passed  in  the  voyage  outward,  than  witii  respect  to  what  passed  in 
the  voyage  home,  what  is  the  reason  of  that? — I  can  only  speak  from 
this,  that  going  out,  I  had  more  occasion  to  see  Bergami,  as  we  gene« 
rally  dined  in  a  place  where  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Perhaps  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  ? — I  had  fre- 
quent occasions  of  seeiug  him,  daily  and  momentarily. 

In  the  voyage  outward,  you  have  said  very  decisively  where  Ber- 
gami slept,  you  have  sworn  positively  that  he  slept  in  the  dining- 
room  } — Ves,  I  saw  him  there. 

Why  are  you  not  able  to  speak  as  positively  as  to  the  sleeping- place 
of  that  person  in  the  voyage  homeward,  as  you  were  in  the  voyage  but  i 
—  Because  her  Royal  Highness  having  slept  on  the  deck,  I  had  not  so 
much  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  bed-cabins  below. 
■  You  were  able  to  swear,  from  your  positive  knowledge,  as  to  where 
he  slept  in  the  voyage  out  ? — Yes. 

How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  belief  as  to 
where  he  slept  in  the  voyage  home ;  what  was  the  length  of  the  voyage ; 
anonth?  — I  never  went  into  those  apartments,  nor  drew  back  the 
skreen,  to  see  whether  he  was  in  bed  or  not ;  the  skreen  was  there 
during  the  whole  voyage  out  and  home. 

You  were  the  person  who  distributed  the  births,  and  appointed  the 
sleeping-places  of  the  different  individuals  in  the  voyage  out ;  why  did 
not  you  take  the  same  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  births  in  the 
voyage  home  ? 

Mr.  Denman  submitted  whether  this  question  was  not 
in  an  improper  form^  as  assuming  that  which  the  witness 

had  not  said. 

Did  you  make  a  distribution  of  the  sleeping-places  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  voyage  outward  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  the  same  distribution  on  the  homeward  voyage? — 
There  was  no  occasion  ;  the  bed  which  I  gave  him  on  iJjoing  out  was 
the  place  he  had  in  coming  home  to  sleep  in  ;  whether  he  slept  there 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

You  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  you  do~  not  know  where 
he  slept  upon  the  voyage  Iwme  ? — I  do  not. 

How  is  it  that  as  you  are  so  competent  to  form  the  negative  idea, 
that  is,  where  he  did  not  sleep,  you  are  not  able  to  state  where  he  slept 
during  that  voyage  of  a  month  ;  how  is  you  feel  yourself  competent  to 
jgive  the  decisive  declaration  you  have  given,  that  he  did  not  sleep 
under  the  tent  ? 

Jfcfr.  Bro?/gAawi.— Really,  my  lords,  I  catvuoV  ^Amvx.  ^\^ 
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question  to  be  put.  The  noble  lord  has  assumed  that  ttie 
witness  stated  be  knew  where  this  individual  slept; 
whereas^  on  the  contrary,  he  has  declared  over  and  o?er 
again,  that  he  could  not  say  where  this  person  slept. 

Here  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Let  the  witness  withdraw." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — I  think  the  counsel  onght  atlso 
to  withdraw. 

The  counsel  and  the  witness  having  withdrawn,  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  said  he  rose  to  order.  It  had 
been  said  by  a  noble  earl,  that  day,  that  when  any  thinti[ 
irregular  or  improper  occurred  at  the  bar,  no  noble  lord 
should  cry  **  Order,''  but  state  what  passed,  and  offer  his 
objection  to  it.  He  would  pursue  this  course.  He  con* 
ceived  that  the  conduct  of  the  learned  counsel,  a  few 
minutes  before,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought 
that  the  learned  counsel  had  commenced  an  objection  in 
a  manner  not  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  House.  He 
had  stated,  that  ^'  he  could  not  permit  a  question  to  be  put 
in  a  particular  way.''  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  my  noble  friend,  but  I  did  not  thiak 
the  objection  stated  in  a  way.  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
your  lordships. 

Lord  Foley  observed,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel^ 
upon  all  occasions,  to  prevent  improper  questions  from 
being  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  it  was  more  particularly 
their  duty  to  be  guarded  as  to  those  questions  which 
came  from  noble  lords  who  were  not  so  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  evidence. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — I  do  not  mean  to  say,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should,  that  we,  who  are  not  profes* 
5ional  or  learned  lords,  should  not  be  stopped  by  counsel, 
either  by  those  who  support  the  allegations  of  the  bill  or 
by  those  who  appear  for  her  Majesty,  if  improper  ques* 
tions  are  demanded.  The  counsel  are,  undoubtedly, 
bound  to  do  their  duty.  But  I  think  it  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  see  that  due  respect  is  paid  to  it ;  and  that 
counsel,  when  they  address  your  lordships,  should  state, 
in  a  proper  and  respectful  manner,  whether  a  question, 
in  their  opinion,  should  or  should  not,  be  put. 

Lord  Redesdale  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  objec- 
tions ou^ht  to  be  put  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

The  harl  of  Albtmarle  observed  that  the  counsel  was 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  reasoning  on  the  question, 
which  he  did  not  consider  a  just  course  of  proceeding. 

TAe  Lord'^Chancellor  said  it  wa«  nothing  more  than 
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feasanable  thafc  they  shoold  allow  couosel  to  interrupt  any 
of  their  lordships,  if  he  conceived  that  an  improper  ques- 
tion  was  asked  of  a  witness.  He  apprehended  that  the 
Itorned  counsel  did  mean  to  act  on  that  principle.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  sure,  as  other  professional  persons 
wonld  be,  that,  in  addressing  their  lordships  (he  said  it 
without  intending  to  give  anv  body  offence,  and  even  if 
it  did  give  offence,  he  still  felt  himself  bound  to  state  it)^ 
a  different  language  should  have  been  used.  The  Ian- 
j^uage  that  had  been  resorted  to  in  opposing  a  questioa 
fras  not  exactly  that  which  it  ought  to  be.  He  was  sure, 
bowever^  at  the  same  time^  that  the  learned  counsel  meant 
nothing  disrespectful. 

l*hejEari  of  Donoughmorc  thought  the  House  was  much 
obliged  to  the  illustrious  person  in  the  gallery  for  the  in- 
terruption he  had  occasioned  ;  at  the  same  time  he  would 
do  juatice  to  the  learned  counsel,  who,  he  was  convinced^ 
luuf  no  intention  to  give  offence  to  their  lordships.     He 
^as  quite  sure  that  the  learned  couusel  entertained  no. 
such  intention.     His  conduct  during  the  whole  of  thia 
proceeding  had  been  most  correct  and  becoming.     He 
«igreed  that  the  objection  of  the  learned  counsel  would 
Iiave  been  a  proper  objection,  if  he  had  stated  his  (Lord 
rDonoughmore's)  question  as  he  really  put  it.     If  he  had 
put  such  a  question  as  the  learned  counsel  seemed  to  sup- 
pose^  it  would  be  highly  proper  in  him  to  object  to  it; 
indeed,  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  such  a  question  to 
^  forward  without  objecting  to  it.    He  (Lord  Donough^ 

more)  stated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fact.  He 
xever  intended  to  put  into  the  witness's  mouth  that  which 

he  never  uttered. 

There  was  here  a  cry  of  *'  Call  in  ihe  coqnsel.'' 

The  Earl  of  Donongkmore. — The  question  which  I  in- 
tended to  put,  and  which  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  put,  i» 
that  which  will  be  now  read. 

The  shorthand-writer,  Mr.  Gurney,  read  the  questionr-r-' 

H<^  is  it  that  you  are  so  competent  to  form  a  negative  idea  of 
where  he  did  sleep  during  this  voyage  of  a  month,  and  yet  that  you 
give  a  substantive  declaration  that  lie  did  not  sleep  under  this  tent  ? 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — ^That  is  not  exactly  the 
shape  in  which  I  thought  I  had  put  the  question.  Head 
the  latter  end  of  it. 

The  shorthand-writer  having  done  so— 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  certainly,  if  1  put  tli^' 
question  in  this  shnpc,  it  ought  to  be  gbje^X^d  \o  \i^ 
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counsel.    I  did  not  intend  to  put  it  in  that  form  at  all# 
The  question  I  intended  to  put  was  this  :— 
•   Here  counsel  were  called  in. 
The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  continued.     My  questioa 

was  this  : —  ... 

Having  sworn  on  your  direct  examination  that  you  did  not  know 
where  Bergami  slept  on  the  voyage  homeward,  account  how  you  gjre. 
enabled  to  form  at  once  a  belief  as  to  the  negative— namely,  wher^  be' 
did  not  sleep — that  is,  under  the  tent  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  he  could  assure  their  lordships 
that  he  meant  nothing  offensive  or  disrespectful  in  the 
words  that  he  had  used,  and  which  had  recently  beea 
objected  to.  He  believed  their  lordships  would  recollect 
that,  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  which  it  had  been 
his  painful  duty  to  oppose  particular  questions,  he  bad' 
proceeded  in  the  same  way.  He  had  adopted  the  shortest 
possible  course,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  permit  such 
and  such  questions  to  be.  put.  He  had,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  dispensed  with  his  ordinary  phraseology,  and 
adopted  that  language,  which,  he  believed,  had  always 
been  allowed  to  the  managers  of  impeachments  before 
that  House.  Here,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  on  behalf  of 
the  legal  profession,  he  claimed  the  same  liberty  of 
speech  that  was  allowed  to  the  manner  of  impeachments. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  now  wave  the  exercise  of  that 
privilege — he  would,  for  the  moment,  lay  aside  that  sort 
of  phraseology  that  had^  been  objected  to,  and  use  that 
language  which  was  most  congenial  with  his  feelings^ and 
with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  their  lordships.  He  had 
objected  to  the  former  question  because  it  was  wholly 
different  from  the  question  now  befcre  their  lordships, 
which  he  considered  unobjectionable. 

The  Earl  oj'  Donoughmore. — Read  the  last  question. 
.  The  shorthand- writer  read  the  question,  as  previously 
given  ;  to  which  the  witness  answered— 

On  the  times  that  I  have  been  sent  for,  or  called  for  by  her  Koyal 
Highness,  1  never  did  see  him  there. 

You  have  said,  on  your  direct  examination,  that  in  the  day-time 
yon  have  seen  Bergami  silting  on  the  iron  bed8^ead  in  the  tent? — I  have. 

You  have  seen  him  sitting  on  the  bedstead  in  the  tent?— I  have; 
and  I  have  seen  other  persons. 

Then  having  seen  Bergami  sitting  on  that  bedstead  in  the  day-time 
cannot  be  a  reason  for  conceiving  he  did  not  sleep  in  it  at  night  ?— -I 
have  no  oCher  reason  than  having  been  frequently  called  for  on  our  re- 
turn from  Jaffa  by  her  Roynl  Highness,  to  kno*.v  how  the  weather  was; 
I  have  opened  the  tent  frequently,  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  times, 
and  have  never  seen  him  there  :  had  he  been  there,  I  certainly  should 
have  seen  him,  from  the  light  of  the  binnacle. 
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l^it  question  was  put  to  you  at  different  times  by  Mr.  Solicitor* 
General ;  namely>  can  you  have  a  doubt  of  Berganni's  having  slept  in 
the  tent ;  do  not  you  recollect  that  Question  having  been  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Solicitor- General  ? — Yes,  1  do. 

Did  not  you  answer  that  question  repeatedly,  by  saying  that  you 
could  form  no  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  that  you  had  other  things  to 
do;  that  you  had  the  management  of  the  vessel ;  were  not  those  the 
sort  of  answers  which  you  gave  to  that  question,  when  put  by  Mr.  So* 
ltcitop>General  ? 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  of  yesterday : — 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  that  during  that  voyage,  and  the  whole  of 
it,  Bergami  slept  upon  that  bed  under  the  tent? — I  cannot  say  where 
he  slept;  1  never  went  to  look  after  Mr.  Bergami ;  when  he  was 
Wanted,  or  where  he  slept,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  never  saw  him  in  bed. 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  slept  on  that  bed  every  night  on  tht 
Toysuee  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — I  cannot  say. 

*'  Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? — ^t  must  certainly  doubt 
whether  he  did  sleep  there  every  night,  or  whether  he  slept  there  at 
all  [  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  him  there,  nor  do  not  know  where  he 
tlept. 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  entertain  doubts  whether  he  did  sleep 
there,  and  believe  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  ?-*-When  I  never  saw  him 
there,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  that  he  did  nt^t  sleep  there. 

••  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep 
there  ?— I  believe  he  did  not  sleep  there.  "* 

"Where  did  he  sleep? — I  do  not  know;  I  never  went  to  look 
where  he  slept. 

'*  Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  cabin  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa 
to  Syracuse  ? — I  never  went  into  the  cabin  in  the  day-time  to  see  whe- 
ther he  WTM l^ice  or  not." 

Referring  to  those  several  questions,  and  to  your  replies  to  thos^ 
questions,  having  so  strong  an  impression,  as  it  appears  to  have  made 
on  your  mind,  thai  Bergami  did  not^leep  under  that  tent,  why  did  not 
you  prevent  the  necessity  of  being  questioned  so  often  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  why  did  you  not  at  once  say,  I  have  not  only  no  doubt  as  to  his 
not  sleeping  there,  but  my  belief  is  that  he  did  not  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  opposed  this  question,  as  assuming  a 
fact  which  was  not  in  evidence.  The  question  assumed 
that  the  witness  had  said  that  which  he  not  only  had  not 
said,  but,  so  far  from  it,  when  interrogated  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  had  sworn  directly  tlie  reverse.  He  had 
not  declared  that  there  was  an  impression  on  his  mind  as 
~to  either  where  Bergami  did  sleep  or  did  not  sleep*  The 
question  assumed  that  the  impression  on  the  wilness'ii 
mind  was^  that  Bergami  did  not  sleep  in  the  tent. 

The  Earl  of  Dorioughmore  denied  that  this  was  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  his  question,  which  he  desired  might  be 
read.    . 

The  question  was  read  by  the  shorthaud-viuV-et, 
jDt/e^ce*]  2  r 
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Mr,  Brougham  observed,  that  he  now  found  there  were 
two  objections  to  this  question,  although  he  had  origi- 
nally slated  but  one.  The  first  objection  was,  that  there 
was  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  witness,  but 
he  denied  that  the  witness  had  said  any  thing  hke  this. 
When  called  on  to  speak  to  the  fact,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter:  and  then,  being  obliged  to  speak 
as  to  his  belief,  he  stated,  *'  I  have  no  knowledge  on  this 
subject ;  but  as  you  press  me  for  a  belief,  with  respect  to 
it,  I  must  say,  that,  from  all  I  saw,  I  believe  that  be  did 
not  sleep  there."  The  next  objection  was  very  important; 
the  question  went  a  great  deal  further.  It  assumed  that 
the  witness  had  no  doubt  of  Bergami's  not  sleeping  in 
that  place.  The  fact  was,  that,  although  he  spoke  on  this 
subject  with  very  great  doubt — 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore, — The  witness  appearing  to 
have  had  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  that  Bergami 
did  not  sleep  under  the  lent,  and  having,  under  that  im- 
pression, expressed  his  belief  .that  Bergami  had  not  so 
slept  under  the  tent,  why  did  not  the  witness  at  once,  in 
answer  to  the  Solicitor-General,  express  the  opinion  he 
has  since  done  ?  .        . 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  that  this  question  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  to  which  he  had  objected. 

The  hord^Chancellor  stated  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
could  not  legtilly  be  put.  If  tlie  witness  had  declared  that 
he  felt  such  an  impression,  then  it  would  be  proper  to 
state  that  he  had  said  so  and  so,  and,  repeating  his  words, 
to  found  a  question  on  them. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore, — The  witness  having  stated 
his  belief  that  Bergami  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent  on 
the  voyage  home,  why  did  he  not  state  that  belief,  im- 
mediately, in  answer  lo  the  first  question  ?  (The  question 
was  deemed  inadmissible.) 

You  said  someihing  with  respect  to  the  fear  of  pirates,  and  of  put- 
ting out  the  lights  in  consequence  of  that  fear  ? — I  did. 

Have  the  goodness  to  mention  what  it  was  you  slated  upon  that 
subject  ? — 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 
yesterday  :— 

**  Do  you  recollect  the  light  being  sometijnes  put  from  under  that 
tent,  to  be  taken  away  at  night? — It  was  taken  away  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  ail  on  board  her. 

**  How  so? — We  had  received  information  at  Alliens  and  at  Milo 
of  a  great  many  pirates  having  been  about  the  Archipelago,  and  it  was 
then  consistent  that  no  iighls  should  be  seen  upon  deck,  not  to  gi\e 
sach  vessels  an  opporl unity  of  seeing  v\%  b^  ixxcJai.. 
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*'  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  pirate  vessels ;  at  any  lime 
had  yoi!  seen  any  ? — Y*;;s/' 

•  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — ^When  was  it  that  you  received  tliat 
information? — We  icteived  lliat  information  at  Milo. 

When  was  it,  in  consequence  of  that  intorniation,  you  began  to  take 
away  the  light  ? — After  we  had  left  JafTa. 

Ynu  first  hf»anl  the  report  at  Athens? — Yes. 

And  it  was  aftpr  you  left  Jaffa  you  began  to  take  away  the  light? — 
Yes,  the  information  was  confirmed. 

You  have  nit- ntioiied  that  you  have  gone  into  the  tent  at  night  when 
you  have  been  called  at  night  ?— I  have  never  gone  into  ihy  tent, 
'    Have  you  gore  to  Ihe  door  ?— 'To  the  opening. 

That  you  lified  up  (he  t»M)t  so  as  to  see  her  Royal  Highness? — I 
opened  it,  or  lifte<1  it  up  so  as  to  look  in. 

How  was  her  Royal  Highne^^s  dressed  ? — She  was  dressed. 

Lying  on  the  bed  dressed  ? — Yes. 

Earl  Morton — Yon  have  stated  that  on  board  of  the  polaf.ca,  the 
binnacle  wan  glazed  both  on  the  side  next  the  steersman.  auU  on  the 
opposite  side? — ^Ycs,  or  that  there  was  a  drawer  or  srule,  1  -:;!  not  po- 
_  Bitive  which.  ^ 

You  have  stated,  that  it  was  by  the  liaht  of  the  oinpacle  ti^jt  you 
saw  the  interior  of  Ihetent^  when  you  lilted  up  the  curtivn,  or  u  jened 
it  ?— Yes.  ' 

Was  it  by  the  light  of  the  side  next  the  steersman,  or  the  opp'.v.te 
side? — It  must  have  been  from  the  light  on  the  opposite  side,  or  from 
both. 

Did  not  the  light  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  binnacle  strike  full 
on  the  side  of  the  tent  when  it  was  closed,  so  as  to  render  it  visible? 
-It  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  caused  lights  to  be  put  out,  from  an  ;ip- 
prehension  of  being  seen  by  the  pirates  ? — I  have. 

Was  that  issue  ot  ligl)t,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  binnacle,  neces- 
sary for  the  steersman  ? — It  was  not. 

Then  how  came  you  not  to  conceal  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
jection upon  the  tent  being  seen  by  the  pirates? — It  is  necessary  to 
give  ventjo  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  or  it  will  not  keep  in. 

Is  it  not  usual  for  a  binnacle  to  have  air  from  the  top?-— It  is ;  but 
when  it  had  not  sufficient,  it  was  allowed  in  other  parts. 

State  to  the  House  whether  you  do  not  think  there  wouki  have  been 
very  great  danger  of  the  light  in  that  binnacle  being  blown  out,  if  it 
was  left  open  in  the  manner  you  describe  in  the  forepart  of  it  ? — If  it 
liad  been  left  entirely  open,  there  would. 

If  there  was  a  shutter,  as  usual  on  the  forepart  of  the  binnacle, 
might  it  not  have  been  left  sufliciently  open  to  admit  of  air,  without 
any  considerable  light  is-^uing  from  it? — Yes,  and  sufficient  light  to 
allow  me  to  look  into  the  tent,  as  it  was  so  near. 

Ill  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  seaman,  have  you  not  always 
observed  great  pains  taken  to  prevent  any  light  issuing  from  binnacles 
at  ad  at  sea? — I  have,  on  board  King's  ships,  but  on  board  such  a 
vessel  as  this  there  was  not  all  those  conveniences  that  are  required. 
•What  is  meant  by  the  word  conveniences  there?— That  it  had  not 
a  regular  funnel  to  lead  the  smoke  from  the  light  which  there  generally 
iff  on  board  a  man  of  war ;  ih.ir  there  were  holes  penetrated  in  a  piece 
^lead,  which  did  not  admit  sufficient  air. 

Werevou  correctly  understood  then,  ia  the  car\y  ^^x\.  ol  -^ow^  ^x*r 
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mmation  yesterday,  to  have  stated^  that  you  were  captain  or  master^  of 
in  chargeof  that  polacca,  during  the  voyage  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  made  in  her  ? — ^Yes,  by  hpr  Royal  High^ 
ness's  direction  I  took  the  command  of  the  vessel. 

Can  you  state  whether  or  not  you  had  the  means  on  board  that 
vessel,  under  your  direction,  of  having  a  few  holes  perforated  in  the 
tpp  of  the  binnacle,  or  a  small  funnel  let  into  it,  so  as  to  enable  the 
light  in  that  binnacle  to  burn  all  night,  wilhout  exposing  the  vessel  to 
the  risk  she  run,  with  so  illustrious  a  personage  on  board,  from  the  pi* 
ratical  vessels  you  describe  to  have  been  hovering  about  you  ?-p-I  had 
uot  the  fitting  up  of  the  ship,  excepting  that  part  \vhich  was  made  up 
for  the  convenience  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  did  not  particular! v 
observe  that  there  was  such  a  thuig  wanted  until  it  actually  was  wanted, 
or  if  I  had  I  should  have  done  it. 

Was  the  navigatioji  of  the  polacca  in  that  voyage  intrusted  to  yon, 
the  shaping  the  courses,  and  keeping  the  ship's  way  ? — Yes,  I  kept  the 
ship's  reckoning  myself;  it  was  Kept  also  by  the  captain  and  the  mate.. 

By  whose  reckoning  was  the  ship  steered  or  conducted  ?*— Gene* 
rally  speaking,  I  believe  my  own. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  more  explicitly  by  whose  reckoning  the 
ship  was  navigated  from  land  to  land?'— rWe  compared  our  works,  and 
we  divided  them,  and  the  course  was  then  distributed  among  the  three 
works,  and  the  course  was  shaped  from  those  works. 

After  comparing  the  respective  reckonings  with  each  other,  who 
gave  the  directions  for  the  course  to  be  steered  subsequently  ? — Myn 
self  to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  gave  it  to  the  other  subordinate 
quarter-masters. 

I  ou  being  charged  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  ho\y  do  you  ex^. 
plain  your  having  said,  that  the  fitting  up  of  the  binnacle  was  but  a 
trifling  matter,  or  something  to  th;it  etfect  I — I  mean  to  say,  that  {\m 
charge  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  me  till  I  left  Augusta  by  her  Royal 
Highness  ;  I  had  the  order  to  fit  Hie  ship  up,  but  I  had  not  the  cooi^ 
inand  of  the  vessel  until  we  sailed  from  Augusta. 

Did  the  vessel  not  possess  the  ineans  of  rectifying  any  defect  in  thf 
binnacle  when  at  sea? — If  it  had  been  distinguished,  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  until  the  reports  of  the  pirates. 

As  it  appears  by  your  statement,  that  there  were  two  c<?plaJns  oij 
two  masters  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  alluded  to,  state 
to  the  House  who  was  the  regularly  constituted  authority  having 
charge  of  that  vessel,  her  stores,  provisions,  &c.  and  responsible  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  the  same?— The  part  owner,  who  was  ih^ 
captain  Ibeliev^;  I  had  nothirtg  to  do  with  the  stores,  or  the  vie- 
tualling  of  the  crew  ;  when  I  hired  the  vessel,  the  victualling  of  the 
crew  was  to  be  paid  by  the  captain. 

State  the  name  of  that  captain,  if  he  sailed  in  the  ship  ? — Gargiulo. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  keep  the  log-book  of  that  ship  during  the. 
voyage  alluded  to,  the  log-book  kept  in  all  merchant  ships? — ^The 
mate  or  the  pilot ;  he  is  termed  pilot  in  that  country. 

Was  the  log-book  actually  kept  by  that  person  ? — I  do  not  know. 

In  what  book  was  the  ship's  reckoning  inserted  ? — By  the  chart. 

In  what  book  was  it  inserted  ? — In  the  general  log-book,  I  presume. 

But  you  do  not  know  who  kept  that  log-book? — I  do  not. 

Was  the  tent  which  you  have  alluded  to,  on  the  deck  of  the  po* 
lacca,  erected  by  your  directions? — First  by  those  of  her  Royal  High* 
joessj  and  afterwards  by  my  own. 
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Were  the  directions  to  the  sailors  to  erect  that  tent  given  to  them 
hy  yofi,  or  by  any  oilier  person  ?— They  were  given  by  myself. 

Id  consequence  of  the  Princess's  directions  ? — ^Yes. 

Can  you  inform  the  House  the  dimensions  of  the  tent;  its  length* 
and  its  breadth,  or  nearly  so? — It  is  impossible  I  can  state  the  length 
of  the  tent,  but  it  was  from  the  mizen-mast  to  the  main-mast. 

Did  the  afterpart  of  the  tent,  or  that  next  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
touch  the  mizen*mast? — Close  to  it. 

Was  it  fixed  to  it  ? — ^Yes,  the  ridge  rope  was  fixed  to  it. 

Are  you  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  length  of  the  tent,  as  yoa 
must  have  some  notions  of  the  extent  of  the  ship  ? — I  did  not  measure 
ihe  ptrecise  distance,  but  I  should  conceive  between  the  mizen«>mast 
»iid  main-mast  there  must  have  been  a  distance  of  twenty-two  or 
Lvrenty-three  feet ;  perhaps  more,  but  I  cannot  be  precise. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  state,  that  the  tent  must  have  been 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  or  thereabouts?—- Yes,  1  should  suppose 
it  was. 

You  stated  that  the  breadth  of  the  ship  in  that  part  of  it  was  some- 
ivfaere  al>out  nineteen  or  twenty  feet? — ^Yes ;  but  I  cannot  be  precise, 
for  I  never  measured  it. 

How  much  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  ship  was  the  breadth  of  the 
tciit,  do  yoii  suppose  ?— I  should  consider  about  a  foot,  for  it  hauled 
out  to  the  rigging  on  each  side. 

lo  reference  to  the  mizen-mast  of  the  polacca,  where  did  the  bin* 
Viicle  stand  ?— By  the  mizen-mast. 

Qefore  it  or  behind  it  ?— Abaft  it ;  it  could  not  be  before  it  on  ac« 
count  of  the  tent. 

^re  you  rightly  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  space  inside  the 
lent  was  sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  to  enable 
^  person  looking  into  the  tent  by  lifting  up  a  part  of  it,  as  you  have 
ctescribed,  to  see  every  object  in  that  tent  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  understood  rightly  to  say,  that  the  communication  by  the 
Companion  ladder,  which  led  from  the  interior  of  the  tent  into  the 
^iniog  cabin,  was  always  open  by  night  ? — The  passage  was  open,  but 
Ue  tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

What  space  of  time  do  you  conceive  was  necessary  for  a  person 
ic  occupy  in  descending  from  the  tent  to  the  dining  cabin  by  that 
Open  communication  ?— Speaking  of  myself  as  a  sailor,  I  could  do  it 
in  a  second. 

Glow  many  persons  did  the  crew  of  the  polacca  consist  of?— ' 
Tweoty-two. 

As  the  navigation  of  the  polacca  was  intrusted  to  you,  perhaps 
you  can  inform  the  House,  how  many  of  those  twenty-two  sailors 
*«ere  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  helm  in  their  turn? — 1  believe  three, 
W  never  knew  of  aay  more. 

How  often  were  they  relieved  ?— They  perforiTied,  the  whole 
Vratcb,  four  hours,  exclusive  of  the  two  hour  watches,  which  fell  from 
Cour  to  six,  and  from  six  to  eight. 

ffOrd  Grosvenor. — You  have  said  that  you  did  not  know  where 


«s;rgami  slept  on  the  return  voyage  from  Jaffa ;  do  you  know  where 
^ieronimus,  or  any  other  of  the  Princess's  suite,  slept  during  that 
iime  ? — I  know  where  Hieronimus  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep? — The  foremost  cabin,  on  the  larboard  side. 

Po  you  know  whereMr.  Austin  slept  ? — He8lepton\.hco\>^as\\fti\^^. 

^ny  other  of  the  *a/(e/— Mr.    Hownam  oa  Vh^  \^x\yo^x^  i\^^ 
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tn  the  coursd  of  your  evklence,  you  have  inentioDed  a  tttb  whicli 
her  Royal  Highness  used  for  bathing ;  do  you  know  whether  she «vef 
did  use  it  for  oathing  ?->*I  know  that  water  has  been  for  that  purpow; 
I  do  not  know  thai  her  Royal  Hishness  used  it  for  that  purpose,  bqtl 
have  every  reason  to  bellere  she  did,  from  having  heard  so. 

Where  did  that  tub  usually  stand? — ^I  have  seen  the  tub  in  the 
dining-room. 

On  which  side  ?  — On  the  starboard  side. 

The  Duke  of  C/arencc— How  many  years  were  you  a  midship* 
man  ?— I  do  not  know  precisely,  I  believe  from  seven  to  eight  yean. 

How  many  years  were  you  in  the  King's  service^  before  you  were  a 
lieutenant?— I  believe  to  have  been  eight,  I  do  not  know. 

If  you  have  been  eight  years  a  midshipman,  and  eleven  years  a 
lieutenant,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  for  nineteen  years^ 
*— Yes,  certainly. 

Describe  the  make  of  this  binnacle?— It  was  a  small  case  with  two 
compasses,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  light  for  the  steers* 
man  to  look  to,  and  on  the  foreside  I  cannot  be  positive  whether  it 
was  a  glass,  or  whether  it  was  a  door ;  it  was  something  of  that  kind^ 
but  I  cannot  be  positive  which. 

How  was  the  light  shown  forward  ?— ^I'here  was  an  openittg,  the 
front  of  the  binnacle. 

Was  that  opening  of  glass  or  of  wood? — I  cannot  positivefy  say* 
but  I  rather  believe  it  was  of  wood. 

If  it  was  of  woodj  did  it  move  up  or  down,  or  athwart^'Ships  ?•*-•• 
Athwart-ships. 

You  having  stated  that  it  was  advantageous  for  the  safety  of  (he 
vessel  that  as  little  light  should  be  shown  upon  deck  as  possible  ;  from 
your  knowledge  and  experience  of  nineteen  years,  could  you  not 
have  so  arranged  that  binnacle,  though  at  sea,  as  to  have  kept  the 
forepart  covered,  so  that  the  light  should  not  have  been  proauced 
forward? — By  closing  up  the  front  part,  the  light  would  not  have 
kept  in. 

Could  you  not,  as  a  seaman,  have  found  a  means  of  having  let  the 
smoke  out,  and  yet  have  confined  the  light  from  being  seen  rorwards  ? 
—By  making  larger  holes  in  the  top  of  the  binnacle  I  could  have 
done  it. 

If  you  conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended  upon  the 
light  being  as  much  confined  as  possible  on  board,  why  did  you  not 
then  make  those  holes  to  prevent  light  being  seen  on  deck?— > It 
would  then  have  admitted  the  water  to  have  fallen  on  the  light  in  the 
binnacle,  as  it  was  directly  over; 

What  water  ?-*The  rain  or  sea. 

What  wa&the  upper  part  of  the  binnacle  through  virhicb  part  of  the 
smoke  must  have  gone  out  ? — Lead. 

Was  that  part  flat,  or  was  it  all  raised  ? — ^It  fell  in  rather. 

Did.  you,  in  the  nineteen  years  you  have  used  the  sea^  ever  see  a 
binnacle  where  the  lead  fell  in  before  ?-^0n  board  the  ships  in  the  Me* 
diterranean  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  part  in  the  front  of  the  binnacle 
open  to  trim  the  light,  as  it  is  always  a  lamp. 

The  question  is,  why  is  the  lead,  instead  of  being  as  in  a  British 
man  of  war,  where  the  lead  is  elevated  into  a  funnel,  the  reverse  Wny 
in  those  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  ?— I  found  it  so  when  I  went  on 
board  ;«and  when  it  was  necessary  to  bettrranged^  I  had  not  the  means 
4>f  accommodsAing  it. 
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Where  did  you  go  on  board  this  retsel  first  f— 'In  M^ina. 
&o  you  pretend  to  8ay»  in  the  port  of  Messina,  you  could  not  have 
ahered  so  material  a  thing  as  the  binnacle  of  a  ship,  previous  to  her 
tailing^ — ^No;  had  I  observed  such  a  thing  to  be  wanting  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  done  it,  but  I  did  not  observe  it. 

Do  you  conceive' that,  having  charge  of  that  ship,  under  the  Prin« 
cess  of  Wales,  you  did  your  duty  in  not  having  examined  that  bin- 
nacle ?— I  had  not  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  first  moment. 
When  had  you  cliarge  of  the  ship  ?— After  1  l^ft  Sicily. 
How  many  days  were  you  at  sea  before  you  touched  in  port,  after 
tailing  from  Sicily? — One  night  only. 

Wliere  did  you  hear  of  the  pirates  ? — ^We  heard  of  the  pirates  at 
Milo. 
Was  that  in  your  voyage  up  ?— It  was. 

How  man^  days  were  you  from  Milo  to  your  next  port  ? — Only  a 
-few  hours  going  from  Milo  to  Athens  ;  but  we  did  not  put  much  con* 
fidence  in  the  report  of  pirates  till  we  came  down  from  Constantinople, 
antil  we  came  down  to  the  island  of  Scio. 

Were  there  no  means  in  the  island  of  Scio  to  have  altered  the  bin* 
nacle?— Had  we  stopped  long  enoush  we  might  have  done  it. 
From  tlie  island  of  Scio,  where  did  you  go? — ^To  Scala  Nuova. 
How  long  did  you  lie  at  Scala  Nuova  ?---I  do  not  exactly  remem* 
ber :  I  should  think  two  days. 

Could  not  the  binnacle  be  altered  in  less  than  two  or  three  days  f— * 
Jltsucb  a  place  as  that  I  fear  it  would  be  very  difilicult ;  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  binnacle  wanted  any  of  my  attention  at  that  time,  for 
I  had  always  heard  that  the  binnacle  was  in  perfect  and  good  condi* 
^lon,  and  I  did  not  observe  it. 

The  question  refers  not  to  the  position  of  the  binnacle,  but  to  the 
.positive  effect  of  the  binnacle ;  clo  you  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  dif« 
:tferent  ports  in  which  you  were,  you  could  not  have  altered  the  bin- 
xiacle  f — If  I  had  found  it  so  materially  to  want  it,  I  should  have  done 
St;  but  I  had  not  observed  it  till  the  moment  it  was  wanted. 
Did  the  binnacle  stand  amidships  ? — ^Ycs. 
It  stood  abaft  the  mizen-mast  ? — ^Yes,  it  did. 
The  rldge-rope  of  the  tent  was  fixed  to  the  mizen-mast  ? — Yes, 
What  was  the  tent  made  of  ? — Malta  cotton,  I  believe. 
It  was  made  of  cotton  ? — ^Yes,  the  ship's  tent. 
It  was  the  ship's  tent  ? — Yes,  the  ship's  tent  was  made  of  cotton. 
How  was  it  fastened  to  the  deck  ?— It  was  fastened  to  the  combings 
4C3f  the  batch  abreast,  and  the  part  abaft  to  the  side  of  the  mizen-mast* 
It  was  fiastened  forwards  to  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  ?•— No, 
"Wliere  were  no  combings  of  the  hatchway,  except  that  part  which  went 
^^owu  to  the  cabin  and  the  skylight. 

How  wj;|s  the  tent  fixed  forward  ? — It  was  fixed  to  the  main-mast  and 
"^o  the  main  rigging. 

How  was  it  fixed  to  the  deck  itself?^— There  was  another  piece 
'^nrbich  joined  on  the  firont  part  of  the  tent,  and  that  fell  down  on  the 
deck. 

How  was  that  fixed  to  the  deck  i — It  was  lashed  down  to  ring* 
Jk>oUs. 

How  was  the  afterpart  fixed  ? — One  end  was  lashed,  and  the  othec 
part  was  tied  down  with  rope- yam  against  the  mizen-mast* 
You  said  you  looked  into  the  tent  occasionally  ? — Yes. 
Slate  the  nature  of  the  opening  into  the  tent  ?— BMh  the  for^^art 
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and  the  afterpart  of  (he  tent,  there  ane  two  pieces  tdiitli  fall  <Iowr 
from  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  ridge-rope  which  falls  downficrpen- 
diculariy  with  the  mizen-mast ;  it  is  there  lashed  together  with  rope- 
yarn,  inlaid  with  ropo,  not  the  same  as  if  you  baA  sewn  x:anYass  to  the 
rope,  but  a  foot  short,  more  or  iess. 

You  said  that  the  hatchway  Was  wUhin  the  tent? — ^^''e^  I  sat  so 
still. 

Why  was  the  light  at  night  banded  Out  on  deck,  and  n<Jt  hstuded 
down  below?  — I  do  not  remember  hs  having  been  'hande'd  oOt  of 
the  tent ;  I  never  saw  it  handed  oat  of  the  Itht. 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.  The  IHrit- 
ftess  had  never  said  that  the  liglil  was  handed  outof  i4M 
tent  and  not  sent  below,  -and  therefore  could  not  be 
asked  what  was  the  reasaft  of  its  being  tloti^. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  maintamed  that  there  tras  ati 

answer  to  that  effect  in  the  minutesof  the  evidence  given 

by  this  witness.— (Cries  of  no,  no;  it  is  in  MajochiV) 

,  The  witness  here  said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  min^  th»t  I 

ever  gave  such  evidei|ce.*' 

You  stated  that  the  Princess's  bed-chamber  had  one  or  two  docfrs  ?-• 
It  was  one  door  divided  into  two. 

What  was  the  length  of  the  cabin ;  you  say  ten  feet  ? — Yes,  I  should 
conceive  about  ten  feet. 

How  many  sofas  are  there  in  it  ?— Two. 

How  were  Ibe  sofas  placed? — Lashed  together. 

To  which  side  ?— To  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cabin  ? — Yes,  from  the  centre  of  tli€  division 
off  towards  the  starboaid  side  uf  the  ship. 

What  space  was  there  bct\veen  the  sofas  and  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship ;  what  breadth  do  you  suppose  ?— There  might  ha\»e  been  at 
much  as  five  feet  or  six  feet,  I  cannot  positively  tell,  because  gcnng 
from  the  starboard  is  going  over  to  the  countess's  room. 

Suppose  the  double  doors  open,  could  the  bathing4ub  -liave  been 
carried  into  ihe  bed-room  ? — There  was  not  room  for  it. 

You  are  perfectly  sure  of  that  ?-^I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

When  the  tent  uasput  on  deck,  was  iK>t  there  an  iron  bedstead  and 
a  sofa  placed  under  it?^ — There  was. 

The  Earl  of  ATiwg^fon."— Was  the  sofa  ttiken  out  of  the  Princess'^ 
room?— It  was  taken  from  the  Countess  Oldi's  room. 

Was  the  sofa-s  cleated  down  in  the  Princess's  room  ?— They  were. 

The  Earl  of  Balcarras, — Did  your  private  log-book  differ  occa- 
sionally from  the  log-book  of  the  ship? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  conceive  yourself  entitled  to  alter,  -correct,  or  potffirmthe 
regular  log-book  of  the  ship? — No. 

Did  the  master  regularly  report  to  you  ? — -He  never  repofted  -anj^ 
thing  respecting  the  log. 

Did  he  report  to  you  on  common  occasions  respecting  the  ship  ?— 
Such  as  when  ii  wastime  to  observe  the  sun  he  did. 

Had  you  ever  a  punishment  to  inflict  ?— No. 

Did  he  report  to  you  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  -who  was  hi^  5Upc-^ 
rior  officer  ? — He  afways  addressed  me  as  the  comnidndant  of  tbesfii^ 
on  all  occasions. 

Did  not  you  fiud  that  half  kind  of  command  yery  ioconveni^ritj^nA 


-  99tmf%  |o  iImi  Mpd  order  «nd  4iicipliae  of  tbe  (lup?~I  cviaot  Tajr 
I  ever  experienoeaan]r  negligence  oa  die  part  of  the  ca|iuin  or  of  the  crew 
<tiiilijr  o^fder^t 

Did  you  aflume  the  command  becaufe  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  on  board* 
9r  bv  ^MTtMOof  9fiy  charter-party  ?^I  afliimcd  it  by  order  cf  hrr  Royal 
Higbneffl*  but  the  captain  coniented  that  I  (kould  have  tlie  entire  dire^ioi^ 
«]|to  thft  ns^jgauion  and  manoouvring  tbe  (hip. 

The  witneas  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
William  Carrington  was  again  called  in,  by  order  of 
the  House^  and  fui^iher  examined  by  their  lordships. 

E^d  MdwUg.—rYoM,  ftated  to  their  lordihips,  wlien  you  were  exa- 
mined by  the  counlbl  who  firft  examined  you  on  Saturday  laft.  that  pre* 
xkmiLy  to  having  been  in  the  fervice  of  Sir  William  Gell,  you  had  ferved 
in  dM  navy*  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  roidihipman  ? — ^Y^s,  with  Sir  John 
Sere^^brd. 

You  al(b  ftated,  in  a  reply  to  a  queftion  which  was  put  to  you,  ^*  Wei-e 
JEOO  in  any  other  ihip  in  his  Mig'esty*!  fervice  than  tlie  Poictiers  ?"  '^  No/* 
^^I  iind^ood  that  queftion  to  apply  to  my  having  been  with  Sir  John 
Seresford  as  midihipman  ;  I  had  been  in  other  (hips  before. 

Another  queftion  was  put  to  you,  to  which  you  gave  this  anfwer  ;  you 
^0V€R  aakcd  what  (ituation  you  had  ierved  in  before  you  were  on  board  the 
S'oictiert  as  a  midfhipman,  to  which  you  anfwered,  you  had  been  at  fea  in 
%ltt  Biercbant  fervice  when  a  boy,  then  you  had  been  on  land,  and  had  got 
liveEli^pQd  in  the  be(t  way  you  could  ? — I  did ;  I  underftood  the 
[ucftini  to  aUudc  to  my  being  with  Sir  John  Bere«ford ;  I  was  in  other 
UM  before  that. 

It  Uiat  laft  anfwer  correct  ? — Yes. 

Thea  the  very  next  queftion  is  as  follows  j  "  You  ai'e  to  be  underftood, 
you  were  never  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  before  V*  to  which  you 
suifwered  **  No." — I  undcrftood  with  Sir  John  Beiesford ;  I  underflood 
it  p^reW  alluded  to  Sir  John  Beresford  during  the  time  I  was  a  midihip- 
man under  him. 

When  you  were  a&kcd  tliofe  two  queftions  as  to  having  never  been  in 
ly  (hip  before  the  Poictiers,  in  his  M^jeily'i  fervice,  and  you  anfwered 
^  No  {     that  anfwer  in  point  of  fact  was  not  correct  ? — No,  it  is  not  cor- 
t;  I  was  ii^  other  (hips  before  I  was  under  Sir  John  Beresford. 
Statt  t9  thfir  lord(hips  in  what  (ituation  you  were  immediately  before 
OU.  went  to  t^  Poi£lier^  ?— -I  was  as  quarter-mafter  in  the  Maje(lic. 
You  ferae'l  on  board  the  Majestic  before  the  Poifliers  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
Had  you  ever  feryed  on  board  any  other  (hips  ? — I  ferved  in  the  RaiU 
A^or  be&>re  the  Majeftic,  with  the  fame  captain,  Captain  Coll.irvi. 

Have  you  ever  ferved  in  any  (hipbeftdes  the  Railieur,  the  Majeftic,  and 
Poictiers  ?rr-I  think  I  was  a  few  mouths  on  board  of  a  brig,  but  whe- 
T 1  was  om  her  books  I  do  not  know  i  the  firft  pay  X  received  was  on 
^oazd  the  itaiUeur. 

Have  you  ever  ferved  in  any  other  (hip  in  his  Majefty^s  fervic:  befide^s 
%))oae  you  bave  mentioned  ? — Never. 

Old  you  eater  voluntarily,  or  were  you  preiTed  ?-^I  was  preffed. 
If  tlie  Houfe  to  undetftand,  you  ferved  as  miH(hipman  in  any  of  thofe 
Other  (l^n  P-tsNo  $  I  fisiifed  98  quarter- mafter  all  the  time  I  was  on  board 
^kM  Other  ftiipsy  or  gunner*s-mate. 

You  flated,  that  you  had  been  at  fea  in  the  merchant  feivice  when  you 

^•rere  a  boy,  ^en  you  had  been  on  land  and  got  your  livelihood  in  the  be(t 

"Wf  you  could  I  for  what  period  were  you  on  land  ?-*I  was  bred  axid\yycA 
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«n  the  f<a-coaft»  I  was  fometimet  on  land,  fometimes  in  boats^  and  Comt^ 
times  in  a  merchant  veflel,  or  a  coafting  veflel. 

You  were  in  the  merchant  fervice  when  you  were  impreflfed  ?— I  was  in 
a  boat  when  I  was  imprefTed. 

A  boat  belonging  to  a  merchant  (hip  ? — Belonging  to  a  coafting  yeffdi 
or  belonging  to  the  ordnance  fervice. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  merchant  fervice  ? — ^I  do  not  really  it« 
collect;  I  always  got  my  living  in  that  kind  of  way  from  a  boy* 

You  have  ftated,  that  you  had  been  at  fea  in  the  merchant  iervice  when 
you  were  a  boy^  and  then  you  had  been  on  land  ? — You  may  call  it  on 
land  i  I  was  at  different  parts  on  land,  liut  always  by  the  fea-coaft.- 

You  were  imprefied  from4he  merchant  fervice,  into  his  Majefty^t  fer- 
vice P-^-Yes. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  what  you  have  dated  here,  that  you 
were  in  the  merchant  fervice,  and  then  on  land,  and  got  your  liydihood  in 
the  bell  way  you  could  ? — ^The  land  confided  of  fifliing  and  piloting  |  in  , 
the  harveft  time  I  ibmetimes  worked  on  land,  and  fometimes. on  the  fea. 

You  have  ftated  in  reply  to  a  queftion  in  page  588  (CA.  p*  9S9») 
<<  Why  did  you  leave  the  navy  ?**  that  you  did  not  like  the  fea,  and  Sir 
John  Beresford  got  you  your  aifcharge  ? — Yes. 

You  were  asked,  <*  You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  thait  yon 
left  his  Majefty*s  fervice  for  no  odier  reason  than  at  your  own  requeft  ?** 
to  which  you  anfwered,  "  Nothing  elfe*'  ?— Yea. 

How  long  had  that  dislike  to  the  fea  been  upon  you  ?-— I  had  often  been 
prcmifed  promotion,  to  get  a  gunner^s  warrant }  but  I  never  ^ot  it  during 
the  time  1  was  in  the  Majeftic  i  when  I  came  into  the  Poictiers,  I  waa 
alfo  told  that  I  ihould  have  promotion  \  but  I  never  got  it  till  the  latter 
part,  when  Sir  John  told  me,  I  vtm  to  be  upon  the  quarter-deck  j  I  told 
nim  I  did  not  wifb  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck,  for  I  had  no  frvends  or 
money  to  fupport  me  on  t&e  quarter-deck }  that  I  would  wiih  to  leave  the 
iervice,  if  it  could  be  got. 

As  tar  as  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  it  was  at  your  requeft 
only  you  were  difcharged,  and  not  at  the  requdt  of  any  other  perfon  ?— « 
>Iot  at  the  requeft  of  any  other  perfon }  at  my  requeft,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Ycu  never  heard  that  Sir  William  Gell  had  asked  your  difcharge  ? — ^I 
faw  Sir  William  G^ll  when  he  firft  came  paifenger  on  board  the  Poictiers, 
going  to  Lisbon ;  he  came  home  paifenger  in  the  fame  fiiip  ;  he  ikw  mt 
on  the  poop ;  he  asked  me  many  different  queftions  refpecting  the  (hip,  and 
alfo  for  a  Ipy^-glafs  to  look  at  a  (hip  in  the  convoy  j  it  was  not  a  very  good 
one  i  he  fent  me  down  to  get  his,  which  I  did ;  and  another  circumftance 
happened-^I  was  ftanding  by  the  wheel  at  the  gun,  and  he  called  me  into 
his  cabin,  which  was  under  the  break  of  the  poop,  to  put  on  the  half  port 
to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  :  there  were  many  other  little  things  he 
asked  me  to  do  in  the  cabin,  as  he  had  no  fervant :  when  we  drew  near 
the  land,  he  said,  I  ani  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attentions  to 
me  during  the  voyage  ^  I  cannot  gi\'e  you  any  money,  but  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  can  do  to  fpeak  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  I  ihall  be  very  happy  to 
do  it  I  I  faid,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me  with  Sir  John  Beresford 
but  to  ask  him  whether  he  can  get  my  difcharge,  as  I  am  not  capable  of 
appearing  as  a  gentleman  on  the  quartei-deck,  which  I  underibnd  I  am 
to  be,  and  I  had  rather  leave  it ;  he  told  me,  you  ought  to  confider  it  wdl 
—what  v\  ill  you  do  when  you  get  on  (horc  ?  I  told  him  that  I  woukl 
prefer  any  thing  rather  than  stepping  in  the  navy  in  that  fort  of  way  ;  that 
J  had  no  means  of  fupporting  myielf  as  a  gentleman.  He  faid,  confider  yon 
sue  now  rated  as  an  oihcer }  1  faid^  I  undirfland  that,  but  I  cannot  fupp;:rt  it| 
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«Dd  dbcrefori  I  bad  ntbcr  IcATe  it :  be  faid,  are  yon  fure  that  you  had  rather 
leave  the  navyi  and  that  is  the  thing  you  would  wi(h  to  be  atke^ ;  I  faid 
yUf  that  it  it !  he  faid,  I  will  ask  you  to-motrow  morning,  and  you  will 
coofider  about  it  more,  if  you  are  fure  yon  had  rather  leave  it  than  remain 
•t  a  midflupniao  on  board  t  the  next  morning  he  asked  me  again,  and  I 
lold  him  the  lame— that  I  had  rather  leave  the  navy  j  he  mentioned  it  to 
Sir  John,  and  Sir  John  (aid  yes,  he  certainly  would  do  ir,  there  was  no 
^flSiculty.     Whra  we  came  to  Portfmouth,  we  lay  there  fonie  time  j  I 
Ittard  no  more  of  this  for  A>me  time,  till  at  laft  Lieutenant  Alcock,  the 
commanding  oflicer  of  the  fliip,  called  me  upon  the  quarter-d^k,  and  faid, 
liere  ia  iometlung  concerning  your  wanting  your  difcharge  from  ti.e  navy 
^-what  is  it  you  mean  f   I  told  him  what  I  had  faid  to  Sir  William  Gel! 
concerning  Sir  John  i  he  faid  you  muft  be  mad  to  go  to:  leave  the  navy 
luywy  now  you  have  got  what  vou  have  been  looking  for )  I  faid,  it  is  true 
I  have  got  it,  but  I  have  not  tne  means  of  fupporting  it,  and  I  had  rather 
be  difcfaarged  than  remain  as  a  midfliipman  without  any  fupport  to  appear 
like  a  gentleman  as  the  others  do  t  he  JviJ,  you  muft  be  mad,  it  cannot  be 
ib  i  I  ihall  write  to  Sir  John  to  fay  you  have  altered  your  mind,  or  fome- 
thmg  to  that  purpofe  t  I  faid,  pray  do  not  do  that,  for  that  is  my  mind 
aadmv  wiih,  and  I  ihall  write  to  Sir  William  Gell  to  ask  Sir  John  to 
xemteuser  his  promife,  which  he  did.    After  that  Sir  William  and  Sir 
John  poet,  and  they  thought  it  was  fomething  very  mylterious  ;  Sir  Wil- 
mm  £ud  we  will  prevent  it  i  we  will  fend  a  man  down  :  there  was  a  man 
ient  down  to  know  whether  it  was  my  wiih,  as  I  had  ilated  before,  which 
)t  wat  I  there  was  an  ading  captain  lent.  Captain  Jones  I  think  it  was^  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  who  gave  me  a  ticket  or  leave  of  abfencr,  told  me  I 
wat  to  go  to  London  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  and  there  to  receive  my  orders, 
which  I  did.    After  I  came  to  London^  Sir  John  told  me,  you  are  in  the 
fame  mind,  that  you  wiih  to  leave  the  navy ;  I  faid  yes,  it  is  my  wifli ;  very 
well,  heiayt :  he  ordered  me  to  ftay  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  when  I  went 
to  him  again,  he  faid,  you  are  to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe,  and  ask  for 
your  papert,  and  then  come  to  me  again  :  I  went  to  him  :  I  believe  he 
ient  a  letter,  whether  he  fent  the  letter  by  me  or  by  the  poft  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, to  the  commanding  officer.     I  went  to  the  Fhisbe  ;  they  told  me 
diere  were  no  psmers  theie  for  me,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  my  name 
at  the  preient  i  I  went  back  to  Sir  John  ;  he  told  me,  it  is  of  no  confe- 
^uence,  you  remain  as  you  are,  and  go  where  you  like  ;  if  you  choofe  to 
go  into  fervice  or  any  where,  nobody  will  trouble  you ;  if  they  do,  you 
will  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  give  them  an  anfwer.     After  which  he  gave 
me  a  written  certificate  hy  his  own  hand.     After  I  had^been  abroad  two 
years  or  better  with  Sir  William  Gell,  I  faw  Sir  John  Beie.ford  aj;ain;  I 
told  him  I  had  not  received  the  laik  pay  1  had  due  from  the  Poi£li'rs  ;  he 
lays,  that  is  very  odd,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Somerfet 
Houie,  and  you  will  go  and  receive  your  pay,  which  I  did  \  and  I  have 
never  been  asked  any  queitions  about  the  navy  fmce,  till  I  came  be  lore 
your  lordihips. 

After  having  made  the  (tatement  you  have  made  to  the  Houfe,  do  you 
ftill  adhere  to  your  former  anfwer,  that  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other  per- 
(bo  had  asked  your  difcharge  ?  —  No  other  j^rfon  to  my  knowledge. 

Are  the  Houfe  to  underltand  that  Sir  William  Gell  did  or  did  not  ask 
your  difcharge  of  Sir  John  Beresford  ? — He  told  me  he  would  ask  Sir 
John  any  thing  that  I  wiihed  to  have  done  forme;  I  told  Sir  William 
Gell  that  that  was  the  thing  I  wanted. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  Sir  William  Gclfs  handwriting  ? — ^Yes,  I 
|bink  I  am* 
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I>id  you  frer  ftc  hio  write  >— 'Yes. 

pQ  you  think  yon  flioukd  know  it  ?-*nI  thiak  I  ihould* 

Is  that  Sir  William  G^IPs  handwritUig  (a  letter  being  0iowtt  to  ibt 
witnersi)  ?— I  think  it  it  his  handwritLog>  I  am  sot  ^eitaiii. 

Do  you  believ;  it  to  be  his  handwriting  ?— «|  cannot  fay*  Sir  WilliMi 
writes  difterent  hands  ^  I  think  it  i&  his  handwritings  but  I  aan  aot 
ctrtaui. 

You  are  underftood  to  (late>  that  you  did  nota  in  point  of  fa^^  g«t  a 
regular  difcbarge  ?<^i  had  nothing  further  than  that  given  mo  by  Sk  Jobs 
Beresford. 

Was  that  the  paper  \ — ^Ye$^  tme  written  by  his  own  haiid»  a^d  a  prbttd 
I«per. 

^he  Mar^uh  qf  Buckifiigkam.-^YQVi  wero  asked  whether  you  bad  (omA 
in  any  other  fliip  in  his  Majefty^s  fervice  thaii  tht  FoictierSi  to  which  yw 
«nfwered  No, 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  was  iigaia 

called  in. 

fbe  Duke  of  Clarena^ — ^You  have  faid  that  you  had  never  been  in  anr 
other  (hip  in  his  Majefty^s  fervice  than  the  Poictiers  ?— I  underftood  witn 
Sir  John  Bcrcsford. 

You  flated  you  were  in  the  Railleur  and  the  Majeftic,  were  you  turned 
over  from  the  Railleur  into  the  Majeftic  .' — I  was. 

Pid  you  do  duty  as  midftiipman  immediately  on  joining  the  Poiftiert  ? 
—No,  as  quai'ter-mafter. 

Did  you  not  ftate  that  you  did  duty  from  the  beginning  on  the  qu^uter* 
deck  ?i— No,  that  I  was  led  to  expe£b  promotion. 

Mu  Brougham  said,  that  the  witness  had  ah*eady,  and 
most  satisfactorily,  answered  the  questions  put  by  hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  referred  to 
that  part  of  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  in  which 
he  had  done  so. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence. — I  do  npt  se^  it,  I  am  very 
blind,  and  cannot  see  without  my  glasses.  (His  Royal 
Highness  now  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied.)— -I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  put- 
ing  me  right  when  I  am  out  of  order,  and  so  am  I  to  the 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  whenever  I  propose  any  impro« 
per  question,  and  they  object  to  it ;  and  I  feel  it  due  to 
state,  that  no  man  breathing  can  admire  (nore  than  I  dO| 
the  abilities  of  the  learned  counsel. 

*rbe  Marquise/  Lansdowne.'^Vfh&xi  yoM  ftated  that  you  were  perfe^ly 
clear  in  your  own  mind,  that  you  left  his  Majefty's  fervice  for  no  other 
reafon  than  your  own  requefl ;  did  you  mean  that  you  confidered  the  re- 
queft  which  appears  to  have  be<>n  made  by  Sir  Willi^ip  Geil,  to  havt  hee^ 
made  by  your  authority  ?— By  my  authority  or  by  my  wifti. 

herd  Colville* — Upon  your  la(t  e^camination  you  were  asjced,  are  you 
poHttvely  fure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poif^iers  yo«  were  r^tfd 
midihipman  ?-— I  faid  I  did  not  know  I  was,  I  was  fqidihipm^a  when  I 
left  it,  as  I  faw  in  my  ticket. 

It  appears  by  the  minutes,  that  the  anfwer  you  gave  to  that  qpe^on 
was,  I  am  not  certain,  whether  I  was  rated  at  that  time  or  aot,  J  was 
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itlM  t  kft  ifv  «0lmdi  I  ftw  Mm  unr  dcket,  ffalte  what  tkkei 

lluded  to  t-^To  tiK  ticket  cf  leave  ot  abftnce,  and  to  Sir  Johtt 

I  OiBitificate  iivhich  h€  gave  Me  under  bb  ovm  hamd. 

Ubft  alicide  xt  a  piy-tkktit  ?>^No. 

Eitiitate  ?-^Yek* 

ire  ftat^d  you  received  your  pay  at  the  pay-#ffio6|  Wt  a  <ul»fequeil 

[  did. 

>u  paid  by  any  voucher  produced  by  yourfelf  ? — Sir  John  gavt 

to  agentJeman  in  Somerfet  Houfe,  this  gentleman  fent  a  porter 
te  ^MniKirt  places  where  I  was  to  go,  and  I  received  my  pay. 
mean  'to  lay  you  do  not  know  on  what  vouclier  you  were  ^itd  I 
>  Papers,  I  never  faw  any  papers  after  I  left  the  Poitiers. 

Hampden, — Did  you  ever  a6l  as  midlhipman  on  board?—! 
tTegdiarlv  watch,  for  I  had  no  clothes  nor  no  mofney  to  appear 
nMk  oti  'm  qciarter^eck. 

utgr  did  you  do  N^As  quarter ^mafter,  until  I  was  told,  I  wac 
te  quarter-deck,  and  I  reiaained  fome  time,  and  cbd  no  duty,  at 
lotbea. 

1  ftahd  in  any  immediate  relation  to  Sir  J6hn  Beredbrd|  Ifae 
r'of  die  {hrp  ?-^l  aas  no  relation  ^rtainly. 
Md  attendance  ?--None. 
vt  aot  his  fervant  ?«— Nev<er. 

,ve  faid,  that  when  you  were  in  the  merchant  fervice  you  ibncie- 
Ifour  living  on  the  water,  and  fometimes  on  the  land,  either  by 
boats,  or  working,  or  piloting  ? — Yes. 
MiMr/i&.'^ Where  were  you  bom?-^I  was  bom  in  St^Ofwj^ 
lefter  in  EiTex. 

m  Colchefter  you  mean,  you  got  your  living  in  a  fkbing  boa^ 
a  a  coafting  veilel  fometimes  ? — ^Yes ;  from  St.  Ofwyth,  near 
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at  port  your  ufual  refidence,  until  riie  time  yoti  were  imppdfed 
ajefty*8  fervice  ?— It  was. 

Unbgrough^'-^Whtii  you  were  lail  examined,  you  were  asked 
ion  you  had  ferved  in  before  you  were  on  board  the  Poi6liers 
ipman,  your  anfwer  was,  I  have  been  at  fea  in  the  merchant 
in  \  was  a  boy  \  then  I  lived  on  land,  and  got  my  livelihood  in 
iiy  I  <ould.  The  next  queftion  is  this,  You  are  to  be  under- 
you  were  never  in  his  Majefty^s  fervice  before ;;  towjiichdie 
No.  Are  you  to  be  under(tood  that  you  now  fwear  tthat  yoo 
that  fecond  queltion  immediately  following  the  firft,  which  has 
ead,  to  refer  not  to  your  fervice  generally  onboard  his  Majefty's 
to  your  fervice  in  a  fhip  with  Sir  John  BereSford?— I  tmdarlfcood 
i  attirely  to  Sir  John  Bei*e«ford,  and  to  my  fervice  as  amidfli^ 
)ard  the  Poitiers. 

{>llGwing  question  was  put  by  the  Lord^CbanceU 

re  request  of  Mr,  Brougham : — 

ou  ever  difsmifsed  from  any  of  his  Majefty^s  (hips  in  which  you 

iifcondu£l  ? — ^No,  never. 

ou  ever  charged  with  any  mifcindo^l  in  any  of  thofe  fliips  ?--• 

«ier  were  puniihed  for  any  mifconduft  ? — Never. 

a  any  quarrel  with  any  of  the  oHicers,  or  any  peribns  on  board 

liat  you  wiflied  to  conceal  ?— Never. 

u,  m  point  of  fa6t,  any  thing  to  conceal  in  any  one  of  Tho/c 

hich  you  had  the  honour  of  serving  ?— ^k^t  or.c* 
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Have  you  always  g^ven  fatisfafHon  to  all  the  offieeft  under  wboiA  yoa 
liave  ferved  ?— Yes  5  which  Sir  John  Beresford  will  ftate. 

Have  you  always  received  certifidSttes  of  your  good  condu£b  from  te 
different  officers  on  your  leaving  thofe  different  veflels  F— Yes ;  I  have 
been  always  recommended  in  the  beft  manner,  on  my  leaving  thofe  veffelsy 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 
.  Have  you  thofe  certificates  with  you  ?— I  have  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  requested  permission  to  put  to  the  wit- 
ness a  question  which  had  been  accidentally  omitted  on 
his  former  examination ;  and  he  would  state  to  their 
lordships  the  reason  which  led  him  to  ask  this  indulgence. 
In  consequence  of  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  disr 
cussion  which  had  taken  place  on  a  preceding  question, 
his  learned  friend  (Dr.  Lushington),  who  was  examining 
the  witness,  had  accidentally  turned  over  that  page  of 
his  brief  at  the  bottom  of  which  this  question  stood. 
The  question  would  be  found  not  only  in  his  learned 
friend's  brief,  but  in  all  the  other  five  briefs;  and  he  and 
his  learned  [friends  were  ready  to  pledge  their  honour  to 
the  House  that  it  yras  not  a  new  point  which  had  been 
suggested  since  the  former  examination  of  the  witness. 
All  he  wished  to  ask  the  witness  was,  whether  or  not  he 
knew,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that,  before  the  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  at  Naples,  William  Austin  slept  in  a  separ 
rate  apartment  from  that  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the 
witness  having  made  William  Austin's  bed  ? 

Dr.  Lushittgton  begged  to  state  to  their  lordships  how 
this  omission  had  occurred.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
questions,' in  his  brief,  stood  this  one;  and  preceding  it 
was  the  business  about  Majochi  and  Ompieda,  which, 
their  lordships  would  recollect,  had  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.  He  had  not  forgot,  in  consequence 
of  that  discussion,  that  another  question  remained  to  be 
put;  but,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  refer  to 
it,  a  different  question  was  handed  to  him  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  that  put  the  other  out  of  his  mind. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  said  it  was  customary  to  allow  a 
counsel  to  put  a  question  in  such  case,  when  he  stated 
his  readiness  10  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had 
intended  to  put  it  on  the  examination-in-chief. 

Dr.  Lushington  added,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  the 
question  was  accidentally  omitted  by  him  when  the  wit- 
ness was  formerly  examined. 

The  witness  was  then  recalled,  and  examined  by  Dr. 
LmhiJigton,  through  the  Lord^Chancellor. 
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Upon  the  journey  to  Naples  did  you  ever  make  any  beds  ?— I  have 
isUted  in  making  them. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  bed  of  William  Austin? — I  have  assisted 
I  making  the  bed  ot  William  Austin. 

Was  that  bed  made  in  her  Royal  Hii^hness's  bed-room,  or  in  an- 
ther ?-—S  9m  etimes  it  was,  someiLtnes  it  was  not;  where  there  was 
lom  enough,  it  was  not ;  where  then*  was  not,  it  was. 

The  following  question  was  put  at  the  request  of  the 
ittomey  "General. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  you  made  Wiiham  Austin's  bed  out  of 
le  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  mor<*  than  once,  or  only 
nee,  in  the  journey  to  Naples?-— 'I  made  it  more  than  cnce  or  twice  ;* 
do  not  recollect  how  many  times. 

Do  you  recollect  the  places  where  you  so  made  the  bed  ? — I  think 
le  first  time  I  made  it  was  at  Domodosola,  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
srtain. 

Where  besides  ? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  places'  names,  it 
ras  CD  our  way  through  Italy. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ^^-When  you  made  William  Austin's  bed, 
*at  it  a  single  bed  in  the  room,  or  was  there  another  bed  in  that  room  I 
—There  was  generally  beds  beionging  to  the  bouse  in  that  room  ;  but 
BIS  was  one  bed,  his  travelling  bed. 

There  was  another  bed  belonging  to  the  lioufle  in  that  room  ? — ^Yes.- 

Was  that  made  up  at  that  time  ^^^No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Id  that  room  you  only  made  up  William  Austin's  travellmg  bed, 
nd  the  bed  in  the  room  was  left  unmadethat  night  ? — It  was  lett  there  ; 

do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  or  not ;  1  never  saw  it  made  any 
se  of. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

And  Lieutenant  Joseph  Uownam,  of  the  Royal 
^avy,  was  called  in^  and   having  been  ^worn,  was  exa« 

uined  by  Mr.  TindaL 

Are  you  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy  ? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  ileulenant? — Since  the  early  part  of  the 
car  I8O9. 

Where  do  you  live  at  present,  where  are  you  settled? — At  Rouen, 
Q  France. 

Are  you  married  and  settled  there  with  your  family  ? — I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  parly  of  her  Rtyal  Highness  the  Princess 
f  Wales  ?— I  did. 

When  was  it  vou  so  joined  her  ?— In  the  month  of  April  1815, 

Where  was  her  Royal  Higiiness  at  that  tin>e?— At  Genoa. 

How  long  did  siie  rentain  at  Genoa  after  you  had  joined  her? — About 
ixw/seks. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  while  you  were  at  Genoa,  any  dis- 
arbance  happening  in  the  course  of  any  night  ? — I  do. 

What  was  the  nature  ot  that  disturbance  ? — It  wa»  supposed  that  the 
Quse  was  broken  into. 

Was  there  any  general  alarm  made  in  the  night-time  ? — There  waji. 

Did  you  get  up  in  consequence  ? — I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ?• — I  went  into  the  great  hall. 

Wno  was  tne  first  person  you  saw  upon  that  occasion ?— The  &«t 
fccrson  I  saw  was  Bergami,  who  came  into  my  loora. 

Dh}  he  give  you  the  stlarm  ? — He  did. 


Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  at  the  time } — He  had  •  candle,  tnd^ 
I  think,  a  sword. 

Did  you  after  the  alarm  so  given,  go  down? — I  was  on  the  groand- 
floor,  my  door  opened  into  the  hall. 

You  went  into  the  hall  ?— -Yes. 

Whom  did  you  find  assembled  in  the  hall  when  you  got  there?—' 
1  found  the  Princess,  and  many  of  ihe  servants. 

During  the. time  you  were  at  Genoa,  did  you  ever  breakfast  v^iiim 
her  Royal  Highness? — Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  breakfast? — I  have. 

At  the  time  you  saw  her  at  breakfast>  was  Bergami  breakfasting  witfar 
her?— He  was  not. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  breakfast  with  her  at  Genoa  ?— Never. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  Royal  Highness  wbilsC^ 
at  Genoa  ? — Every  day. 

Did  Bergami  dine  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  any  day  whilst  at 
Genoa? — Never. 

Do  yon  recollect  at  this  moment  at  what  place  it  was  that  Bergami 
^rst  began  to  dine  at  the  table  of  her  Royal  Highness? — ^I  do  not  re- 
collect the  name  of  the  town,  but  it  was  in  a  journey  over  the  St. 
Cothard. 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  journey  ?— It  was  in  the  niooUi  of 
August. 

Do  you  mean  the  month  of  August  in  the  same  year  ?— rB15. 

You  say,  the  first  time  of  the  dining  was  on  the  journey^,  did  Ber- 

Sami  continue  tp  dine  regularly  from  that  time,  or  did  lie  begin  to 
ine  regularly  at  a  subsequent  lime  ? — He  did  not  dine  regularly  after 
that ;  he  began  some  time  after  that. 

W^hat  was  the  place  of  residence  of  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  time 
he  so  began  ?— Tiie  Villa  d*Es(e. 

Do  you  recollect  to  what  place  her  Royal  Highness  went  after  she 
left  Genoa  ?— To  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  when  her  Royal  Highness  resided  in  a  faoose 
called  the  Casa  Boromeo  ? — 1  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  staircase  in  that  house,  upon  the  landing-place 
of  which  her  Royal  Highnesses  iloor  of  her  sleeping-apartment  opened  f 
-^I  do. 

Was  that  staircase  a  secret  staircase,  or  did  it  lead  up  to  other  apart- 
ments ?-— It  was  not  a  secret  staircase,  it  led  up  to  my  apartment. 

Do  you  mean  the  apartment  in  which  you  slept? — I  do. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  who  went  up  that  staircase  to  their 
sleeping-apartments? — ^There  was  a  door  that  went  to  the  chambers  of 
the  servants,  of  the  lower  servants. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  staircase  was  ts^  used  by  t)\ose  servants 
in  going  to  their  sleeping-apartments  ?— I  do  not  recollect  having  se<n 
them  going  up  it. 

Was  it  a  staircase  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  when  you  went  t9 
yours  ?— It  was. 

Where  did  you  go  to  after  you  left  Milan? — ^To  Venfce. 

Upon  a  little  tour  ?— Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  when  her  Royal  Highness  taok  up  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Villa  d*£ste? — I  think  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 

Do  you  recollect  the  position  of  her  Royal  Highness's  room,  and 
o/JBergami's  room,  al  the  VU\ad'£%le )— I  recollect  where  her  Hoyai 
HigbDCss  slept;  I  cannot  say  vi\i«itl^i%,as(i\  %\«^\.«K.>^\\>C\sBkft« 


W«fe  tliere  any  sfairt  near  the  door  of  her  Royal  Higboen't  deep* 
liM[-aparlment  t— -Tliere  was  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Was  there  a  door  at  the  top  of  those  stain  ?— I  cannot  say* 

DoyoQ  recollect,  upon  the  long  voyage,  being  at  Tunis  l-^I  do. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Higtuless  during  the  whole  of  the 
loDff  voyage  ?— I  did. 

Oo  you  rccoHect  where  Bergami  slept  at  Tunis  ?-^I  recollect  his 
fiointing  roe  out  his  room. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room  ? — He  pointed  out  the  room  him- 
self. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room»  using  it  as  his  own^  at  the  time? 

Was  that  room  in  which  you  so  saw  him  near  (he  room  of  her  Royal 
B^hness  ?•— No,  it  was  not. 

Describe,  if  you  please,  the  different  situations  of  the  two  rooms  ?«— 
Sergami's  room  was  the  only  room  up  a  flight  of  stairs  that  any  person 
in  the  house  occupied,  I  believe  I  never  saw  any  body  else's  room 
ttere. 

Whereabout  was  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ?— »There  were  several 
r<Mims  between  the  flight  of  stairs  and  her  Royal  Highness's  room,  that 
MM  to  say,  there  were  three  or  four  rooms  to  pass. 
'  Was  fiergamrs  room  on  the  same  story  with  that  of  her  Royal  High* 


^-..>Ip,  it  was  not ;  it  was  up  stairs. 
'iaa  her  Ro! 


Was  her  Royal  Highness's  room  on  the  ground-floor  ?'— We  did  not 

:c0py  the  ground-ftoor. 

On  which  floor  was  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ?-^Oo  tiic  same 
as  all  tibe  nousehold*  ' 

"Do  yo\k  fi^^oember,  whilst  at  Tunis,  taking  fi  short  journey  to  Utica? 

-I  do. 

Did  you  sleep  at  Utica  ? — We  did  not. 

Where  did  the  parties  sleep  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  the  visit 

la  made  to  Utica  ? — At  the  palace  of  the  younger  prince,  the  house 
la  called  Sabella. 

Were  you  on  board  the  polacca  during  the  voyage  ?-^I  was. 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  whether  there  was  any  separation  between 
^thBt  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  occupied  by  the  captain  and  the 
^Brew,  and  tliat  part  which  belonged  to  her  Royal  Highness  and  her 
%ulte  ? — It  was  quite  distinct,  it  was  separated  by  a  bulkhead. 

Had  the  captain  of  that  vessel  any  duty  to  perform,  which  carried 
Kiini  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness  ?*— 
-Kone  whatever. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  the  water-closet  appropri- 
cMed'tio  the  use  of  the  ^omen  v;ras?— I  think  there  were  two,  one  in 
Ue  cabin  of  the  Princess,  and  the  other  in  the  cabin  of  the  Countess 
Oldi. 

Had  the  captain  any  duty  to  perform  that  would  take  him  into 
tte  part  of  the  vessel  where  those  were? — None  whatever,  as  I 
1  magine. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  captain,  during  the  time  you  were  on  board, 
ft»  that  part  of  the  vessel  ? — Never. 

J>o  you  recollect  landing  at  or  near  to  Ephesus  ?. — I  do. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  lier  Royal  Highness  and  her 
%fiUe  slept  on  the  night  cf  your  landing  ?— We  slept  ou  iVie  ^Vd\\A  ol 
^ptwsiit* 

fa  wbat  wanner,  wte(  erections  were  made,  ot  ^)^  cwa!^«K»t«% 
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was  there  to  enable  the  party  to  sleep  there? — Under  the  sbed  of  3^ 
Caffa  Turk  ;  a  miserable  house. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  under  this  shpd  ? — She  did. 

How  was  the  shed  constructed  ?— Whether  it  was  by  planks,  or  by 
•  boughs,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Was  It  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  in  any  way  ? — 'Open. 

Where  did  the  suite  of  her  Koyal  Highness  sleep  ?— All  round  her.- 

Did  you  sleep  near  her  Royal  Highness,  amongst  the  rest  of  tbe 
suite  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  Royal  Highness  dined  on  that  day  f 
— On  the  day  of  her  arrival  ? 

Either  ilutt  or  the  next  day  ? — It  was  in  the  churchyard  next  thfc- 
coffet-  house,  where  we  had  slept  the  night  before. 

What  did  she  dine  under,  what  was  there  above  her  ? — ^The  portico 
of  an  old  mosque. 

Did  she  dine  alone  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  am  convinced  we  all— 
dined  together. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  recollect  you  then  dined  together  ? — I  recol- 
lect most  perfectly. 

How  did  you  contrive  to  sit  upon  that  occasion  ? — ^^Ve  sat  on  thes 
.ground,  her  Royal  Highness  sat  on  her  travelling  bed. 

Did  any  body  sit  with  her  on  that  travelling  bed  ? — ^I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  suite,  or  a  part  of  the  rest  of  thea 
suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  were  there  during  the  time  of  dinner  ?-rn 
am  confident  as  to  having  dined  myself,  and  every- body  else. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Countess  Oldi  sat  upon  that  occasion.?^ 
—I  cannot  recollect  the  spot  where  she  sat  y  1  am  convinced  we  all  - 
dined  together. 

Where  did  you  afterwards  re-embark  ? — At  Scala  Nuova. 

To  what  place  did  you  sail  ? — To  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Were  you  either  after  that  or  before  it  at  Constantinople  ? — Before 
that. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Constantinople  ? — I  should  think  about: 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  more. 

In  whose  house  did  her  Royal  Highness  reside  during  that  time  ?-— - 
In  the  palace  of  the  British  minister ;  we  were  not  all  the  time  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

As  long  as  her  Royal  Highness  was  there? — In  the  palace  of  thes 
British  minister,  we  were  only  about  five  or  six  days. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  British  minister? — Mr.  Frere. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive? — I  have  never  heard  of  his  death.^ 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  land  at  St.  J( 
d'Acre  ?— We  did. 

In  what  manner  did  her  Royal  Highness  travel  from  St.  Jean  d'j 
to  Jerusalem  ? — Upon  an  ass. 

Is  that  the  usual  way  of  travelling  in  thai  part  6f  the  world  ?-«X)ifc. 
asses  or  mules,  or  in  a  palanquin. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself? — On  a  horse. 

Was  the  course  of  your  travelling  to  proceed  by  nighty  and  to  lie  hj^ 
by  day  ? — It  was. 

In  what  manner  did  her  Royal'  Highness  rest  during  the  day  ?— — ^ 
Under  a  tent. 

Did  jou  observe  whetVier  het"Roy^\'^\^^tv^^'5,Vi«fot^  she  lay  by  bjr- 
tlay,  appeared  fatigued  or  noU— l.xct»\\tyj  ^g. 
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:   Did  that  appear  Ibe  case  during  the  whold  of  Ihe  journey,  from  St. 
Je^n  d'Acre  to  Jf  rusalum  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observation,  as  to  the  nat\ire  of  this 
fatigue  ? — 1  have  se^n  the  Princess  fall  from  tlie  ass  more  than  ouce.. 

Do  you  mean  about  the  latter  part  of  the  night  ?— Towards  the 
inorning. 

Do  you  remember  whether  on  your  voyage  to  St.  Jean  d* Acre  there 
vas  any  tent  on  deck  ? — Yes  lliere  was. 

On  the  oiftward  voyage  was  this  tent  constantly  erected  on  deck,  or 
mras  it  only  occasionally  there?— It  was  occasionally  there  from  the 
«un  or  from  the  Wind,  while  the  Princess  sat  upon  deck ;  in  fact  it  was 
the  awning  of  the  ship. 

You  re-embarked  at  JatTa  at  your  return  ? — We  did. 

Was  the  w«-ather  at  tliat  time  hot,  or  otherwise? — Excessively  hot, 
it  was  th^  month  of  July. 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  vessel  of  any  kind? — ^We  had. 

What  did  they  consist  of? — Horses  and  ajises. 

Had  you  more  on  board  on  your  return  than  you  had  on  your 
'voyage  out  ? — ^We  had  none  in  going  out. 

In  what  part  of  the  V4?ssel  were  those  animals  kept  ?— In  the  hold. 

Did  they  make  any  noise  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  the  day  ?^ 
l^he  general  noise  of  horses  and  such  animals. 

Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  the  animals  being  put  in  the 
bold  ? — Yes  tLere  was,  certainly. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  on  the  voyage  from  JafYa 
.  homewards  ? — Under  the  tent,  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  tent  put  up  ?— By  direction  of  the 
Princess. 

Did  it  remain  permanently  on  the  deck  from  the  time  of  your  quit- 
ting Jaffa  to  the  end  of  the  voyage?— *It  did. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  con^plaint  made  by  her  Royal 
Hit^hness  as  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  sailing  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

What  was  the  complaint? — It  was  on  the  return  from  the  island  of 
Rhodirs  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  tedious,  and  the 
Princess,  naturally  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  attributed  it  to  the  want  of 
sailing  ot  the  vessel ;  1  stated,  that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  sail  so 
veil  with  a'tent  on  deck  ;  her  Royal  Highness  said,  as  to  the  tent^  I 
do  not  care  at  all  about  it,  I  would  as  soon  sleep  without  it.- 

What  was  the  occasion  of  her  Royal  Highness  sleeping  under  the 
tent  during  the  return  voyage  ? — In  consequence  of  the  excessive  heat, 
^  and  the  animals  on  board. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  relating  to  a  light  being  kept 
:^nder  the  tent  ?— I  do. 

What  was  it  ?~The  Princess,  in  tl\e  previous  part  of  her  journer, 
used  to  sit  on  deck  to  a  late  hour,  and  with  this  light ;  on  leaving  Jaflfa, 
from  reports  that  were  jn  circulation  of  some  Tunisian  vessels  roving 
the  Archipelagan  seas,  Tt  was  by  a  statement  by  me  to  the  Princess  that 
that  light  should  not  be  kept  on  derk  all  night,  as  it  would  serve  as  a 
mark  to  any  vessel  that  might  be  cruising  in  those  seas. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  any  Tunisian  vessels  yourself  ?— 
Yes,  we  had  seen  one  at  Scio,  and  another  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
,  Do  y9U  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  had  plundered 
any  vessel  ? — I  could  not  know,  but  from  report. 

bid  you,  in  the  situation  you  held,  think  il  ^  vnaiUx  o\  C^XiVi  ^'"^  ^'^^ 
Jim  ad f ice  to  her  Jioj^sLl  Hi^ness  ?— I  did. 
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In  confluence  of  tbat  advice,  was  the  light  put  out  earlier  than  beibit  ? 
^— Much  earlier. 

What  was  the  general  time  of  the  evening  at  which  the  light  was  put 
out  ?— It  might  be  from  nine  till  ten  o^clock,  or  later. 

How  many  fofas  were  thereon  board  the  polacca  ? — Four. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  fhip  thofe  fofas  were  placed  ? — ^Theie 
were  two  la(hed  together  in  the  Princefs^s  cabin,  and  two  in  the  Countefs^s 
pabin. 

Was  there  afterwards  any  alteration  n^uie  in  their  situafion  ?— -The 
Ctuntefs  ftnt  one  out  of  her  cabin. 

Where  was  it  fent  to  ? — It  was  occafionally  on  deck  of  the  ^rft  part  of 
gin  voyage,  and  nlfo  after  Jaffa. 

Do  you  mean  th'dt  the  fofa  was  beneath  the  tent  ? — The  Princefs  flept: 
on  it. 

What  was  there,  befides  the  fofa  you  have  mentioned,  undenaeath  thi» 
tent  ? — An  EngliQi  travelling  bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  communication  open  between  the 
tent  and  the  pa»  t  of  the  veflfel  below  ? — There  was  a  ladder  that  went  down^ 
into  the  dining-room. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Grey  the  House  adjourned  ^t 
4  o'clock. 

EIQHTTI  DAY.— October  11. 

After  the  usual  forms  a  conversation  arose  about  .the 
heat  of  ihe  House. 

The  liOrd-fChancellor  said  he  was,  for  his  part,  most. 
desirous  that  the  windows  should  be  kept  open   to  venti- 
late  the  House.     In  the  course  of  yesterday  he  directed 
the   windows    to   be   opened^   but  it  appeared  that  the 
officer  had  no  sooner  executed  that  order  than  they  were* 
shut  by  somebody:.     He  wished  to  know  whether  it  was^ 
their  lordships'  pleasure  to  keep  open  the  windows  or  DOt^ 
because,  if  it  were  desired  that  they  should  be  open,  be 
would   station  one  of  the  officers  of  the  House  in  the 
gallery,  to  take  care  that  this  ^nknown  son^ebody  should 
pot  close  them. 

Counsel  being  called  in. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownam  was  again  calkd  iDj^ 
and  further  examined  by  Mr,  Tindal. 

You  were  asked  yefterday  about  the  communication  between  the  teiilr 
and  the  part  of  the  veflel  below  the  deck,  wds  that  communication  open 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ?— -The  ladder  ftood  conftaptly  there. 

Have  you  l^ad  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  going  there  by  night, 
whether  it  was  open  or  not  ?— I  have. 

State  upon  what  occafions  that  happened  ?<— I  have  in  an  evening,  no^ 
knowing  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  ha^d  retired,  run  up  that  ladder  to  go 
on  deck,  and  did  not  find  \}m  tent  was  clofed  till  I  got  up. 

Was  the  light  out  upon  that  occafion  ?-t:I  imagine  i^  was^^  I  do  not 
recollect  to  a  certainty. 

Was  the  tent  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  a  (ingle  tent  or  a  double  tent  ^ 
yjt  was  the  awning  of  the  (hip. 

'bat  imply  that  i^  was  (LttgU^— l^^m  ^iJl^  ^\Ak^iaa^w^c«^ 
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ot  aAotlier  piece,  put  round  it  t«  make  it  complete  probably^^  but  the 
pieces  having  been  put  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  queiUon  is,  whether  there  was  one  tent  or  wheUicr  there  were  tmo, 
me  exterior  of  th<:  other  ?-— One  only. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  opening  by  which  the 
Eottt  was  accessible  on  the  outiide  was  ciofed  or  not,  fo  that  it  could  be 
>aeiie(l  or  not  by  a'perfon  on  the  outfide  ? —  On  board  the  vefTel,  I  ima- 
gine that  it  could  be  opened  from  the  outfide,  certainly. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  opening,  defcribe  it  if  you  pleafe  ?  —At 
dl  tents  are  ciofed,  the  two  parts  of  the  canvas  brought  together,  not 
Qiwed  or  any  thing  of  that  fort. 

Then  is  the  mode  by  which  a  perfon  on  the  outiide  who  wanted  to  go  iiiin- 
vrould  do  fo>  finiply  that  of  drawing  back  a  part  of  the  tent  ?— •!  £ouid 
think  fo. 

How  near  was  that  teat  placed  to  the  fteersman  ? — It  came  clofe  aft  to 
llie  mizen-maft. 

Can  you  state,  not  precifely,  but  within  about  what  diftance  that  would 
come  01  the  tteersman  ? — L  fuppofe  four,  or  five,  or  fix  feet. 

Were  there  any  part  of  the  crew  who  were  up  during  the  night?— The 
watch,  one  half  the  veflers  crew  kept  watch  by  night. 

Was  there  a  paflage  by  the  fide  of  this  tent  from  the  afterpatt  of  the 
Ihip  to  the  forepart  of  the  ihip  ? — ^The  tent  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
fide  of  the  veflel,  the  other  fide  there  was  a  clear  paffage. 

Did  the  duiy  of  the  crew,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  reflel, 
ourry  them  at  any  times  from  one  end  oi  the  £ip  to  the  other  f^— 
Conftantly. 

Yoo  have  flated  that  beneath  this  tent  there  was  a  fbfa  and  a  travelling 
b«l?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  upon  which  of  thenv  her  Royal  Highnefs  repofed  daring 
die  night } — On  tlie  fofa,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  who  repofed  during  the  night  in  the  travelling  bed  ?•— 
I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  was  in  the  tent  after  night. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  Royal  Highnefs  repofed  under  that  tent  alone 
during  the  night  ? — I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  not  feen  it. 

Do  you  recollect,  during  the  journey  by  land  from  St.  Jean  D*Acre  to 
Jemialcmi  whether  her  Royal  Highnefs,  during  the  time  Sie  repofeJ,  was 
drefled  or  undreffed  ?— I  never  faw  her  undrefled. 

Have  you  any  reafon  to  know  whether  fhe  was  one  or  the  other  ? — I 
have  never  feen  her  during  the  day  whilft  fhe  was  repofing,  confequently 
I  have  not  feen  her  undreffed. 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  go  in  immediately  previous  to  your  refirai- 
idg  your  journey  ?— We  always  dined  under  her  Royal  Highnefs*s  tent 
previously  to  our  departure. 

Are  you  to  be  underftood  to  fay  you  do  not  know  whether  her  Royal 
Ifigfanefs  was  dreffed  or  undrefled  auring  the  times  of  lying  by  ?— •!  do 
not  believe  fhe  ever  v/as  undreffed  during  that  journey. 

State  the  grounds  of  the  belief  you  have  framed?— r never  faw  any 
bed-clothes  on  the  fofa  that  was  placed  in  the  tent. 

This  was  with  refpe^l  to  the  journey  by  land  }  as  to  the  tent  on  board 
tbe  (hip,  do  you  know  whether  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  drefled  or  un  • 
drefled  whilfl  under  the  tent  ?<— >I  never  &w  any  bed-clotbes  on  the  fufa. 

Do  you  recollect,  upon  any  occasion,  an  accident  happening  one  night, 
by  a  fea  breaking  into  the  tent  ?— I  do. 

Be  fo  good  as  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  that  acc\dtt\\.)  ^xv^h^Vax.  ^^joi^ 
Mervcd  f'^lt  wM  on  the  coafl  of  CaramanVai  m  ^  t<\>xaLY^^t^^\iY\S«>^  ^nv 
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tktf  quarter  6f  the  veflel)  and  her  Royal  Highnefs  came  domk  belovr  tc^ 

Was  the  accident  of  that  nature  to  call  you  up  lmmediattl)r^— -It  was* 

Did  your  lee  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  the  moment  of  her  coming  down  f  ' 
—I  did. 

Upon  that  occaiion  was  her  Royal  Htghneis  drefled  or  not  ? — She  wa» 
dreflftd. 

Did  you  at  that  moment  obferve  any  body  with  her? — The  perfont 
handing  her  down. 

Who  were  the  prrfons  or  perfon  handing  her  down  ?— I  think  it  was   ' 
Bergami,  and  Mr.  Flinn  I  think. 

Was  Bergami  at  that  time  dreffed  or  undreflTed  ?— H  was  drefltd. 

Do  you  recollect  during  the  voyage  a  bath  at  any  time  being  taken  by 
her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — i  recollect  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  did  take  batfat  • 
on  the  paffage  home. 

When  tlie  bath  was  taken,  what  was  the  defcription  of  the  tub,  or  the  - 
implement  ufed  for  a  bath  ? — It  was  a  common  bathing  tub>  made  at  Au- 
gufta  by  my  directions. 

Without  asking  you  as  to  the  precife  fize  of  it,  was  it  of  fuch  a  fize  that 
it  could  or  could  not  be  put  into  ner  Royal  Highnefs's  cabin  wlien  her  bed  - 
was  there  ?— -I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

During  the  time  you  were  on  board  this  veffeU  did  you  ever  sec  her . 
Koyal  Highnefs  fitting  upon  a  gun  with  Bergami  ?— I  never  faw  that. 

Did  you  ever  fee  her  fitting  on  a  bench^  either  with  her  arms  louhd 
biiUy.or  his  round  her  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  fee  the  one  kissing  the  other  ? — Never. 

Did  you  evt^r  perceive  any  imj)ropriety  or   indecency  of  behaviour  of 
the  one  towards  the  other,  while  you  were  on  board  the  veflel  ? — Never. 

Did  your  duty  carry  you  frequently  upon  the  deck  ? — It  did ;  the 
management  of  the  Ihip  was  chie%  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Flinn. 

In  point  of  fact,  were  you  generally  on  deck  or  not  during  the  day  ?— 
I  was.  - 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  Bergami  dressing  hitnfelf  up  in  any  par- 
ticular way  on  board  with  pillows  ? — I  do. 

Be  (6  good  as  to  ftate  the  occafion  of  that  circumftance  ?— It  was  in 
derision  of  the  Englifti  conful  at  Jafl'a,  who  came  on  board  in  long 
Greek  robes,  with  a  gold-laced  cocked  hat  and  a  gold-headed  cane. 

Was  he  a  pompous  figure,  this  conful  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  remember  a  perlbn  of  the  name  vof  Mahomtt,  who  was  on." 
board  on  your  return  voyage  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  dance  performed  by  Mahomet  ? — ^I  do. 

Can  you  remember  the  occafion  upon  which  that  dance  was  called  for  ? 
—It  originated  in  a  fort  of  quarrel  that  this  Arab  had  with  the  docter ;  he 
being  fick  on  bo-rd,  the  doctor  wanted  to  give  him  fome  phyfic,  he  would 
not  take  it,  and  afterwarc!s  he  ufeJ  to  laugh  at  the  doctor,  and  ridicule 
him  by  this  dance. 

Was  the  doctor  angry  with  him  for  not  taking  his  phyiic  ? — The 
doctor  abufing  him  for  not  taking  the  pliyfic  was  the  caule  of  the  quarrel 
or  difference. 

When  the  doctor  apptared  on  deck  was  Mahomet  foraetimes  called  for  ?. 
— By  one  or  the  other  of  the  fuite  pointing  to  the  doctor,  and  faying* 
•'  Mahomet,  dema,  dema,''  upon  which  he  perforhied  this  dance. 

The  Attorney-General  objecied   to  hearing  what  was 
Jlone  by  others. 


Mr.  Brougham  said  the  witness  was  stating  a  fact^ 
and  all  that  accompanied  a  fact  was  evidence. 

Have  Tou  any  notion  of  any  thing  iodeoent  or  improper  iB.tfaif 
dance?-— Not  the  leasts  more  than  the  Spanish  )>olero,  or  the  Negro 
dance/ 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mahomet  performing  tiie  same  datice  on  shore } 
—I  have,  frequently. 

Was  the  dance  which  you  saw  him  perform  on  shore  the  $anie 
iwhich  you  have  described  that  he  performed  op  shipboard?— Pre- 
cutely. 

You  have  landed  atTerracina  after  the  long  voyage  ?-»No,  at  Cape 
d'Aoaa. 

Before  you  arrived  at  Cape  d'Anza,  did  any  one  land  at  Terracina  ? 
— ^I'here  did. 

Who  vras  the  person^  or  who  were  the  persons,  that  landeil  at  Terra** 
ctoa ?•— Bergaroi,  Camera^  and,  I  think,  Teodoro  Majochi. 

Was  the  vessel  bound  to  perform  quarantine? — We  were  not  in 
port ;  we  were  then  at  sea. 

Would  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  your  landing,  have  been  bound  to 
perform  quarantine? — We  had  already  performed  quarantine  at 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have  had  to 
iiiiish.a  long  quarantine  at  any  port  we  should  have  gone  lo«  our  qua- 
jnntine  not  oeing  out  from  Messina. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned  be- 
ing landed  at  Terracina  ?—•  I'o  obtain  pratique  in  con^<*quence'  of 
lier  Royal  Highness  being  so  excessively  fatigued,  and  being  on 
board  so  lon§j.    . 

In  point  of  fact,  was  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  state  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  at  the  time  ? — ^Very  much  so  indeed. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  the  time  those  persons  put  off  in  the  boat, 
who  were  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel? — Her  Royal  Highness  and  every 
body* 

In  what  manner  did  those  persons  take  leave  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness ?«— By  kissing  her  Royal  Uighnesses's  hand  in  a  respectful 
manner. 

Did  each  of  the  three  persons  you  have  mentioned  kiss  the  hand  of 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  think  they  did. 

Did  oergami,  or  did  he  or  did  he  not  kiss  her  Royal  Highness  i>poa 
that  occasion  ? — Kiss  her  face  ?  No,  certainly  not. 

After  the  long  voyage,  as  it  is  called,  her  Royal  Hii>hncss  went  back 
to  tte  Villa  d'Este  ?— She  did. 

Did  she,  during  her  stay  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  po  to  the  Barona  ?-r- 
Afier  staying  some  time  at  the  Villa  d'Este  she  went  to  the  Burona. 

What  is  the  siae  of  this  House  that  is  called  the  Barona,  is  it  a  large 
house  or  a  moderately  sized  house  ? — ^No>  it  was  a  small  country 
bouse  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Was  it  a  house  in  which  any  large  fete  could  be  given  ? — Oh  no. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by  her  Royal 
-  Highness  at  Barona? — ^There  were  no  entertainments,  except  to  the 
farmer's  dai>ghters,  to  amuse,  in  fact,  the  household. 

Was  the  time  of  whch  you  are  speaking,  carnival  time?— It  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  at  those  entertainments  the  wives  of  persons,  ns 
well  as  their  daughters? — I'he  eldest  of  the  daughters  was  married  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  but  I  recollect  one  was 
laarried. 
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'the  <{uestion  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  family ;  but  did  tkd 
persons  who  attended  at  those  entertainments  brine  their  wives  as 
well  as  their  daughters? — I  have  seen  the  wife  o?  the  Chevalier 
Tamasia  and  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  professor  Mocatti>  aod  the 
wife  of  Baron  Cavaletti. 

Who  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia  ? — He  had  been  prefect  of  Come 
for  some  year?. 

Were  the  other  persons  whom  you  liave  named  persons  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes,  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Professor  Mocatti,  who  was  at  Como. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  clergyman  of  the  place  was  there> 
or  not  ? — I  have  seen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance  I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  ^een  him  frequently  visiting  her  Royal 
Highness? — Frequently. 

Could  you  mention  whether,  at  the  dance  described,  her  Royal 
Highness  was  constantly  in  the  dancing-room,  or  in  what  manner  she 
was  situated  ?—  She  was  not  constantly  in  the  dancing-room^  she 
chiefly  remained  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  she  came  in  occasionally. 

Did  you  yourself  partake  at  those  dances  ? — Always. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  retire  for  the  evening,  or  not,  before  the 
dances  were  finished  ?— Chiefly. 

Whilst  you  have  been  at  those  dances,  have  you  perceivi*d  any 
thing  either  indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  parties  there  ? — I  have  not. 

Do  you  recollect  a  river  that  is  called  the  Brescia,  near  the  Vlilt 
d'Este  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Of  what  nature  is  that  river  ;  describe  it  if  you  please  ? — ^It  is  a  sort 
of  torrent,  rather  than  a  river. 

Is  it  ever  dry,  or  with  little  water  in  it? — Certainly,  with  littW 
water  in  it.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  quite  dry  ;  when 
it  rains,  it  runs  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Is  it  a  place  that  people  would  choose  to  bathe  in? — I  should  think 
not. 

Do  you  recollect  accompanying  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the  tour 
into  Germany  ? — I  do. 

In  about  what  part  of  the  year  did  that  take  place  ? — The  early 
part  of  the  year ;  I  should  think  about  March. 

That  was  March  1817?— Yes,  March  1817. 

Do  you  recollect  being  at  Carlsruhe  ?— I  do. 

Who  received  her  Royal  Highness  at  Carlsruhe? — There  was  a 
grand  chamberlain  received  her  Royal  Highness  on  getting  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  after. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?  — The  Baroa 
d'Ende. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  court, 
or  in  retirement,  whilst  she  was  there  ? — Almost  always  at  court,  or 
in  the  family  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Where  did.  her  Royal  Highness  usually  dine,  during^  her  stay  >at 
Carlsruhe.^ — At  the  court,  or  else  at  the  Margravine's  the  Grand 
Duke's  mother. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  usaally  sup  out  ? — Mostly. 

Where  was  the  supper  given  ?— At  the  Grand  Duke's  ;  and  I  think 
once  at  the  Margravine's. 

Were  there  any  parties  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  meet  her 
Royal  Highness? — Always,  except  the  first  day's  dinner  at  the 
-JMargravine*8« 
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If  as  It  on  your  way  back  from  Carlsruhe  that  you  were  stopped  at 
Sczharnitz? — If  that  is  the  name  of  the  barrier  town  between  the  Aus< 
tr  Ian  Tyrol  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  we  were  stopped  once  there* 

3Do  you  remember  the  time  of  day  when  you  got  into  this  place  ?-« 
I     ^hiDk  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

"What  occasioned  your  being  stopped  there? — We  were  travelling 
ii^  tiedgesy  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow^  and  the  carriages 
fv  ^re  t>ehind ;  the  man  at  the  barrier  nut  having  a  passport,  would 
■i  of  take  the  word  of  the  courier,  or  ourselves  in  fact,  that  it  was  the 
i^x^incess  of  Wales,  and  hestoc^ped  us  from  passing. 

X)id  that  make  it  necessary  tor  any  person  to  go  l>ack  to  Inspruck?-- 
w.  Bergami  went  back  immediately  to  Inspruck  with  Captain  Vassali, 
Iiink,  to  procure  passports. 

^o  you  recollect  at  what  time  Bergami  and  Captain  Vassali,  re* 
'ned  back  to  Scharnitz  ? — I  should  think  it  was  about  one  or  two 
:lock  in  the  morning,  it  was  very  late, 
^^as  that  on  your  road  to  Vienna?— It  was  in  the  road  to  Munich 
^i3n{;  to  Vienna. 

Did  you  afterwards,  on  your  return  from  Vienna,  pass  through 
■rieste  and  Venice  ? — ^We  did. 
^o  you  remember  her  arriving  at  Trieste  ?— 1  do. 
^Jkbout  what  part  of  the  day  was  it  ?— The  middle  uf  the  day,  about 
»«n  I  should  think. 

T)id  any  one  receive  her  Royal  Highness  upon  her  arrival  at 
neste  ?— -The  governor  was  sick  in  bed,  and  I  think  it  was  the  vice* 
pernor  who  received  the  Princess,  at  least  that  came  to  the  inn  after 
arrived. 

lo  you  remember  the  name  of  that  nobleman  or  gentleman  ?-^ 
lo  not. 

what  manner  did  her  Royal  Highness  pass  that  evening  ? — ^We 
nt  to  the  opera. 

^^hcn   did  you  leave  Trieste? — The  following  day,   about  five 
^•^^      MX  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

^0  you  recollect  that  distinctly  ? — I  positively  recollect  it. 
_[^^  ^JMave  you  any  particular  reason  for  your  distinct  recollection  of 
**^^  »  s  fact  ? — I  have. 

"^hat  is  that  reason  ?•— I  have  a  letter  that  I  wrote  at  the  time  from 
lice  on  our  arrival  at  that  place  ;  it  is  dated  on  the  18th  of  April, 
the  morning. 
-BaTc7you  got  the  letter  in  your  pocket  ?— I  have.  (The  witness 
'^adacea  a  letter) 

Us  it  a  letter  written  to  the  lady  whom  you  have  since  married  ?— It  is. 
"^as  tint  letter  sent  from  Venice  ? — It  was  not  only  sent  from  Ve« 
cse  but  it  was  chargi  at  the  post-oflice. 
■Xlas  it  the  Venice  post  mark  upon  it  ?-— It  has. 
^  there  any  parage  in  that  letter  by  looking  at  which  you  are  certain 
^11  arrived  at  Trieste  ?— Certainly,  it  is  dated  the  18th  from. Venice, 
^an  you  by  looking  at  that  letter  slate  the  day  on  which  you  arrived 
Trieste?— We  arrived  at  Trieste  on  the  15th. 
^     i  it  a  journey  of  one  day  or  more  days  between  Trieste  and  Vc» 
*^^?e?— It  was  a  good  journey  of  twenty-four  hours  post. 
^.    -Did  it  occupy  you  about  that  time  to  perform  the  journey  ?— On 
:"*^  night  of  leaving  Trieste,  we  stopped  some  lime  at  a  small  village 
*^  consequence  of  something  happening  lo  one  of  the  cm\^^<^^)  ^tA 
^"^  ica  breaking  over  the  rosLU  ^  in  fact  it  was  bad  w^aX\\eT « 
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Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  name  of  that  village?— I  do  Q^l 
recollect  the  nanie  of  it. 

Was  it  calit^d  Monte  Falcon!  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  after  descenA— 
in^  tiie  high  hills  about  Trieste. 

Do  you  remember  a  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  the  Baron  Ompleda.  # 
— I  do, 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  house  In- 
constantly. 

Do  you  recollect  his  visiting  at  Genoa  ? — I  do. 

Did  he  dine  there,  or  only  call  there  ? — lie  dined  there* 

At  that  time  was  Theodore  Majocbi  in  the  service  of  her  Rojd 
Highness?— He  was. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  wait  at  dinner  at  that  time?—- It  was;  be  waay 
fo.otman. 

Did  you  see  the  Baron  Ompteda  again  at  Milan^  or  where  ^-^At 
Milan,  and  at  Como  also. 

On  those  occasions  was  he  visiting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  dine  at  either  of  the  times  you  have  last  mentioned  ? — Yt$» 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  the  Villa  Villani  ? — 1  do. 

How  long  did  he  stay  there? — Sometimes  be  stopped  overoight;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  one  or  two  days ;  but  I  aj»  certain  ual  lie 
stopped  over  night* 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  room  in  the  house  that  was  called 
in  the  family  Baron  Ompteda's  room  ?— -Yes,  be  always  occupied  the 
rQpni  appointed  for  him.  ^ 

At  the  times  last  examined  to,  was  Theodore  Majocbi  still  a  servant  ? 
r— Still  a  servant  in  the  house.. 

.Have  you  ever  yourself  conversed  with  Majocbi  upon  the  subject  of 
Baron  Ompteda  ?•— I  have  never  spoken  to  Theodore  Majocbi  except 
upon  our  arrival  at  Rome,  some  time  after  Baron  Ompteda  had  been 
at  Como. 

In  the  course  of  that  conversation  did  you  mention  the  name  of  Baron 
Ompteda? — I  did. 

In  the  course  of  the  different  journies  you  have  made  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  was  it  customary  or  not  to  be'  shewn  into  rooms  of  enter- 
tainment where  beds  were  standing  ? — Very  frequently. 

.  Was  it  a  thing  at  all  uncommon  to  be  shewn  into  a  room  of  that  de- 
scription?— Not  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  giving  you  any  directions  as 
to  Ompteda  ? — I  do. 

Or  making  any  representations  to  you  on  the  subject  of  Ompiteda  F-^*- 
Yes. 

What  were  the  directions  her  Royal  Highness  gave  to  you  ?— 

^  The  Aitorney-Gtmral  submitted  to  their  lordships 
that  tbis  was  not  a  question  which  could  be  regarded  as 
materia}  in  any  point  of  view  :  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
as  to  wli^i'e  the  examination  would  stop  if  such  questions 
were  put  to  the  witness.  Undoubtedly  every  question 
was  admissible  that  referred  to  the  conduce  of  her  Royal 
Highness;  but  any  ()articular  inquiry  as  to  directions 
that  she  might  have  given  on  some  particular  occasion 
did  not  seem  to  partake  of  that  materiality. 

31r.  Tindal  conleuded  ihai  the  c^uestion  was  i^dmissible 
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m  prdiniDarjr  to  evidaice  of  a  more  dt«tinct  sort,  «• 
pernaps  essential  to  the  confirinatioQ  of  ^ome  fact  that 
mieht  subsequently  appear. 

TlU  Lord^ChauctUor  said  that  the  regular  course 
would  be^  firsts  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  did  such 
and  such  a  things  and  then  whether  he  did  it  bj  her 
Royal  Highness's  directions. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

In  consequeiKe  of  any  directions  from  her  Royal  Highneis^  did 
yen  do  any  thing,  or  take  any  step  with  respect  to  Baron  Ompteda  t 
■-iC  did ;  it  was  not  a  direction,  it  was  a  representation. 
What  did  you  do  ? — I  called  him  out. 

Did  you,  at  any  other  time,  do  any  thing  at  Rome  with  respect  to 
Baron  Ompteda  ? — I  did. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  ask  what  he  did,  and 
then  to  a.sk  the  directions  under  which  he  did  it. 

What  was  it  you  did  ? — [  told  the  servants  of  the  house  they  were  not  to 
nolest  or  to  take  any  notice  of  Baron  Ompteda,  should  they  meet  him. 
Was  Majochi  one  of  the  servants  ? — T  am  most  positive  he  was  one. 
Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  her  Royal  Highness  visitiog 
aDvof  her  servants  when  ill  in  bed ? — Frequently. 

Do  you  recollect  in  particular  her  visting  a  servant  of  the  name  of 
Camera  ?— I  do,  at  Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  supposed  complaint  ?— We 
iioagined  it  even  to  be  the  plague ;  it  was  very  severe. 

Was  that  stated  to  her  Royal  Highness  before  she  visited  him  ?— 
That  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  was  excessively  ill. 

Did  she,  in  pomt  of  fact,  visit  him  ?— I  was  not  present  in  his  room» 
to  my  recollection. 
Do  you  recollect  her  visiting  any  other  persons  of  her  suite  ?— I  do. 
Upon  the  various  occasions  you  nave  seen  her  Royal  Highness,  was 
she  received  at  the  different  courts  where  you  visitecf  by  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  or  not  ? — All  except  Vienna. 
Who  was  the  ambassador  at  Vienna  ? — Lord  Stewart. 
Upon  those  occasions,  when  she  was  so  received,  what  was  the  con- 
duct and  demeanor  and  appearance  of  her  Royal  Highness? — Every 
thing  that  was  majesty  and  grace. 

How  was  she  treated  at  those  courts  ?— With  the  greatest  respect 
and  attentions. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness  travelling  from  Ancona  to* 
Wards  Rome  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  who  was  tlie  courier  eitiployed  upon  that 
Occasion  ? — I  cannot  say  positively,  I  think  it  was  Carlo. 

Do  you  remember  the  subsequent  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ^  ' 
—I  do.    . 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  carriage  her  Royal  Highness  travelled 
Hj|K}xi  that  occasion  ? — She  travelled  in  an  English  landaulet,  I  am  most 
l^ositive  as  to  this  fact. 

^  In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  yourself?— I  was  in  an  English 
'^ndau,  I  think,  it  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  you  in  that  landau  ? — I  thiak 
Count  Schiavini,  Modemoiselie  Demont,  and  her  sister. 
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Do  you  remember  any  thing  happening  to  the  Coonless  Oldi  in  the- 
i^urse  of  tnat  journey? — No. 

The  questiou  refrrs  to  the  journey  from  Rome  Sinigagila  ?— She  wa^ 
111  in  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Konie. 

When  she  was  taken  ill  on  the  journey  from  Ancona  to  Rome  diiA. 
that  occasion  any  alteration  i — She  changed  carriages;  she  went  into 
th^  landau,  and  Mademoiselle  Demont  went  with  the  Princess  in. 
the  landau  let.  ^ 

-    Did  you  go  back  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — ^We  did. 

Was  that  the  only  journey  you  took  from  Romt*  to  Sinigaglia,  imtiL 
after  the  late  King's  death  ? — ^That  was  the  only  journey  I  t5ver  per* 
formed  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia. 

Have  you  any  recollection  youself,  who  did  perform  the  office  oF" 
courier  upon  that  journey  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  there  were  tw(^ 
couriers.  Carlo  Forti  and  Sat  chini. 

Do  you  mean  two  couriers  in  her  Royal  Hii^hness's  service  ?-— I  do» 

Can  you,  by  adverting  to  any  thing,  recolect  which  of  the  two  rode* 
as  courier  upon  that  journey  ? — I  do  not  recollect  positively  which  of 
the  two  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  at  all,  whether  Sacchi  was  taken  ill  upon  anj* 
occasion  ?— I  do,  it  is  very  imperfectly  in  my  recollection,  I  rememlier 
he  was  not  well. 

When  the  name  of  her  Royal  Highness  is  mentioned  lo  yoo,  doet 
Ih^t  bring  to  your  recollection  any  thing  about  his  being  ill  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  journey  to  Rome,  any  accident  happen* 
ing  as  to  the  horses  of  any  of  the  carriages  ? — I  do. 

Wlvdt  was  that  accident  ? — It  was  an  accident  from  the  horses  of  the 
Princess's  carriage  taking  fright  on  leaving  the  post. 

How  long  upon  the  whole  have  you  been  in  the  society  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  as  part  of  her  suite  ? — Only  since  the  month  of 
April  1815. 

Down  to  what  time?-^Down,  I  believe,  to  the  present  time* 

How  long  have  you  been  actually  living  with  her  Royal  Highness? 
—To  April  1818. 

From  April  1815  to  April  1818,  have  yon  been  constantly  livmg 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  have. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  towards  Ikrgami,  or  of  Bergami 
towards  her  Royal  Highness,  that  was  improper,  indecent,  or  degrading 
to  the  station  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  have  not. 

What  salary  had  you  during  the  time  you  were  attached  to  her 
Royal  Highnesses  suite? — ^Two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Does  her  Royal  Highness  continue  that  salary  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — She  does. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney -General, — You  are  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy  ? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ? — Since  May  1809. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  navy  before  you  were  made  a 
lieutenant  ? — Six  years. 

Your  father  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness?— He  was. 

He  was  a  page,  was  not  he  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  know  how  Ions  he  was  in  that  service  with  her  Royal  High* 
ness  ? — In  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  all 
his  life  in  the  service  either  of  his  present  Majesty  or  of  the  Princess 
Chaiiotte. 
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-«   Her  Royal  Highness  interested  herself  about  your  promotion  f — 
^eiy  much. 

And  through  her  good  offices  you  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
r  lieutenant  ?^I  was. 

When  was  it  you  joined  her  Royal  Highnesses  suite  ? — In  the  month 
«f  April  1815. 
At  Genoa"?— Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ?-— [  cannot  positively  say  in  what  capacity,  but  I 
waft  i^iven  the  salary  of  an  equerry,  as  I  was  told. 

You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  were  in  her  Royal  Highness't 
suite? — I  diU  not  at  that  time,  except  the  conviction  that  it  was  as 
'  tquerry. 

What  situation  did  you  subsequently  fill  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
taite  ?— None. 

How  long  were  you  at  Genoa  before  her  Royal  Highness  quitted  it 
for  Milan  ? — ^I  bhouUI  think  about  six  weeks, 
fiergami  was  a  courier  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 
He  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier  ?— He  wore  the  dress  of  a  courier. 
How  long  after  your  arrival  at  Milan  was  her  Royal  Highness  left 
irithout  any  English  lady  of  honour? — Her  Royal  Highness  ^as  left 
witliout  any  English  lady  of  honour  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  I  think, 
jifter  her  arrival  at  Milan. 

How  soon  alter  she  was  left  by  her  English  ladies  of  honour  did  the 

Countess  Oldi  <  onie  ? — A  very  short  time,  one  or  two  days  probably. 

Before  the  Countess  Oldi  came,  had  Faustina  and  the  little  Victo- 

rioe  come  into  her  Royal  Highness's  family? — ^They  came  to  Genoa 

with  the  child,  buti  never  understood  they  were  in  the  family. 

Difl  not  they  live  in  the  family  ? — I  never  saw  them  at  Gonoa,  but 
by  hazard  in  the  sarden. 

How  often  did  you  see  them  by  hazard  in  the  garden? — I  might 
{have  seen  them  once  or  twice,  sufficient  to  know  that  they  were  there. 
That  is  in  the  garden  ? — In  the  house,  they  were  in  the  house. 
Do  not  you  know  they  lived  in  the  house  at  Genoa  ?— I  know  they 
li?ed  in  the  house  at  Genoa. 
In  the  Princess's  house  ? — In  the  Princess's  house. 
When  did  the  mother  of  Bergami  come  to  the  Princess's  ?-^At  that 
time,  I  think,  she  came  with  the  child. 

Was  she  also  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  at  Genoa  ? — Yes,  I  speaks 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Did  not  Louis  Bergami  also  come  into  the  family  of  Genoa  ? — ^IJe 
was  there  when  I  arrived. 
What  situation  did  he  fill  in  the  family  at  that  time  ?  — Page. 
Do  you  mean  that  he  was  an  upper  servant  or  a  footman  only  ? — An 
ipper  servant. 
At  that  time  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  wear  the  livery  ? — Yes,  a  sort  of  uniform  rather  than  a  livery. 
You  have  stated,  that  you  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  in  a 
tour  she  took  to  Mont  St.  Gothard  ? — I  did. 

Did  not  Bergami  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  on  that  occasion 
as  a  courier  ?— He  was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dress,  but  he  then  rode  in 
a  carriage. 

In  what  carriage  did  he  ride,  and  with  whom  ? — He  rode  in  an  open 
calash,  but  with  whom  I  cannot  say. 
Was  it  not  with  Hieronimus? — I  think  it  was. 
Was  not  Hieronimus  the  other  courier  at  U\at  tvmtl — ^\^\qvv\\\\n3& 
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did  travel  occasionally  as  a  courier,  but  he  was  maitre  d^hotef,  ai  I 
always  imagined. 

Had  not  ttieronimus  a  courier's  dress  on  ?— He  had. 

Hieronimus  and  Bergami,  both  having  courier's  dresses  on,  tracvcHied 
together  in  the  same  calash  ? — Both. 

In  what  month ^ was  that  tour  taken? — I  think  in  the  TDoath  of 
August  1815. 

In  the  course  of  that  tour  did  not  Bergami  dine  with  her  Itoral 
Highness  at  BelIinzona?~He  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness,  Itbrok 
It  was  at  Beirmzona. 

Who  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  besides? — ^There  was  the  Proi- 
fessor  Con6giiac,  who  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness,  and  a-  ouQi 
who  was  living  in  the  mountains,  I  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

Was  not  Bergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier?— He  was.         ' 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  upon  that  occasion? — ^Tdid. 

And  remained  at  the  table  during  the  whole  of  dinner  ? — I  did. 

You  have  said,  that  he  did  not  dine  regularly  at  that  time  ^tii  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  he  after  that  time  occasionally  dine  with  ber  in 
his  couriers  dress  ? — Never  afterwards  in  his  courier's  dress. 

When  did  he  begin  regularly  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?-^At 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

In  what  month  ? — I  think  it  was  about  the  month  of  September  Qiat 
we  got  to  the  Villa  d'£ste  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  a  few  days  at  th|s 
period.  « 

Did  not  Bergami  dine  vnth  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lugano  f — That 
was  on  the  return  from  the  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

He  did  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lugano?— I  think  he  did. 

Was  he  not  then  courier,  as  he  was  upon  former  occasions,  when  he 
dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — It  was  upon  the  same  journey. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  place,  in  the  course  of  that  journey,  in 
which  they  dined  together  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

At  the  devil's  bridge  did  they  dine  together  ? — ^That  was  on  the  same 
journey ;  I  rather  think  they  did. 

On  those  occasions,  on  that  same  journey  on  which  Bergami  dined 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  was  he  not  in  the  dress  of  a  courier?— 
He  was. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — He  left  at  the  Villa  Villani. 

That  was  just  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?— It  was. 

Mr.  Bnrrell  was  not  on  that  journey  to  Mount  St.  Gothard  ?— He 
was  not. 

Nor  Doctor  Holland  ?— Doctor  Holland  had  left  at  Venice. 

Then  was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, except  yourself,  on  that  tour  to  Mount  St.  Gothard  ?^-Nonc. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  have  you  not  frequently  seen 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walking  together? — I  have. 

Before  you  set  out  on  the  voyage  ? — On  the  long  voyage,  yes. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  in  ^  canoe  on  the  l-iike  ? — I  have  seen 
them  together  in  a  small  boat. 

With  no  other  person  with  them  ?— The  boat  was  not  big  enougfi 
to  hold  a  third,  I  should  imagine,  that  is  to  say  conveniently  ;  it  was 
a  canoe. 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  have  you  not  seen 
them  walking  together  arm  and  arm  ? — I  have  seen  them  walking  togc* 
ther  su:m  2nd  arm. 
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At  the  Villa  d'Este  ?-^Ya,  as  I  have  seen  her  walk  with  other  gentl^> 
fneiK 

You  have  stated,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  you  were 
with  her  Hoyal  Highness,  you  faw  nothing  improper,  inderent,  or  de« 
grading  to  her  station,  in  her  cunduct  towards  Bergami  ? — =1  have. 

Yiou  havestated>  that  you  saw  her  dining  with  him,  wlx^ii  he  was  a 
courier,  in  his  courier's  dres^,  that  he  afterwards  walked  with  her  at 
t|ie  Villa  d'£ste  arm  in  arm  ;  they  went  out  together  in  a  canoe  alone, 
aod  that  he  then  bei^an  regularly  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Hi^^hness's  ^ 
do  TOU  think  that  degrading  or  not  ? — I  never  saw  her  Royal  Highness 
walk  arm  and  arm  with  him,  until  he  began  to  dme  regolaiiy  with  her 
Hoyal  Highness. 

^  You  must  perceif  e  that  is  no  answ<*r  to  the  question,  do  you  con- 
uder  that  which  you  have  stated  as  degrading  to  her  Royal  Highness 
or  not  ?*-^I  do  not. 

You  hare  stated,  that  you  do  not  remember  seeing  her  walking  arm 
and  arm  with  him  till  he  dined  regularly  at  the  tai)ie  ;  did  you  not  see 
them  walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  course  of  this  journey  to  Mount  St. 
Gotbard  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it ;  I  suear  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  they  did  not  ?— I  will  sweao  to  the  best  of  my  re^ 
collection,  that  I  did  not  see  them. 

You  say  you  did  not  consider  this  at  all  degrading  to  her  Royal 
Highness;  iiave  you  never  represented  it  to  her  as  degrading  to  het 
that  Bergami  should  dine  with  her  ?— I  never  did. 

•  Did  you  never  desire  her  Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to 
hertabfe  ?— Not  to  my  recollection  I  did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  eflett  ? — Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect. 

Have  you  never  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Ber« 
garni  to  her  table?— ^I  nevter  did. 

Then  if  you  never  did  entreat  her  Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Ber-^ 
garni  to  her  table,  you  never  did  represent  that  to  any  person  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  ever  did  ;  I  could  not. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  yoti  could  or  not,  but  whether  you  hav« 
ever  represented  to  any  person  that  yon  had  entreated  her  Royal  High- 
ness not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  taUlc  ?— I  am  confident  I  did  not. 

You  are  positive  you  never  did  ?-*•!  am  positive  1  neVer  did  ;  I  feci 
convinced  1  never  did. 

Have  you  never  staled  that  you  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  on 
your  knees,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dissuade  her  front  admit' 
Ung  Bergami  to  a  seut  at  her  table,  but  without  effect  ? — Never;  I 
De?er  did  such  a  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  did  such  a  thine;,  but  whether 

fou  ever  stated  to  any  person  that  you  had  so  done  ?~^I  do  not  think 
ever  did;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact:  1  could  not  have 
done  80. 

If  the  fact  never  happened,  you  can  have  no  doubt  you  never  did  ? 
—I  have  no  doubt  within  myself. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  you  now  swear  you  never  made  such  a 
representation  to  any  one  that  you  had  so  done.    I  will  read  the  words 

tlin,  *•  that  you  have  never  slated  that  you  had  entreated  her  Royal 
ighnesson  your  knees,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dissuade  hc*r 
from  admitting  Bergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  without  effect  ?"— rl 
swear  not  to  have  the  smallest  recollection,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
done  it ;  I  have  not  done  the  thing. 
You  are  not  asked  whether  you  did  acluaW^  civV\^^\.  Vx  "^worj^ 
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Highness  on  your  knees,  but  whether  yoQ  have  ever  stated  that  jon 
did,  or  to  that  effect  ? — I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  e?ct 
having  stated  such  a  thing. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not?— I  iwear«  to  the  best  of  my  recollco* 
tion,  that  I  have  not. 

You  say  you  swear  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ;  will  you  under* 
take  to  swear  positively  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  swear  as  positively 
as  I  can  ;.  I  have  no  recollfrction  of  the  fact;  I  have  no  recollection  M 
ever  having  said  so  to  any  person. 

Will  you  swear  )  ou  have  not  so  said  ?— I  will  swear,  a&I  said  before, 
t  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact.  1  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  [  do  not 
recollect. 

Vou  have  already  sworn  that  the  fact  was  not  so  ;  that  you  did  not 
entreat  her  Royal  Hit^hness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  table;  dm 
you  have  any  doubt  that  you  have  not  said  so?«^l  have  no  doubt 
that  I  never  said  so ;  at  least,  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of 
the  fact. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?— I  was. 

Do  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ?— I  do.  "^ 

Upon  your  oath,  did  you  never  state  that  to  Captain  Briggs  ^•'— UpoM 
my  oath,  I. do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  state  that  to  Captain  Briggs,  "  that  yon 
bad  entreated  her  Royal  Highness,  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  im 
dissuade  her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a  seat  at  her  table,  but  with- 
out elTecl  ?"— I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ever  having  said 
the  like  to  Captain  Briggs. 

And  that  that  happened  the  day  that  the  Princess  changed  the  con* 
dition  of  Bergami  from  being  a  servant  to  being  a  companion  ? — I  d« 
not  recollect  having  said  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — I  will  swear  that  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  it. 

Is  that  such  a  circumstance  as  that  you  can  have  forgotten  it  if  it 
took  place?— It  is  such  a  circumstance  as  that  I  should  have  recol« 
lected  it,  I  think. 

it  If  the  fact  be  true,  can  you  have  any  doubt  you  would  recollect  it| 
and  if  it  be  not  true,  have  you  a  difficulty  in  swearing  it  did  not  take 
place  ?-^It  is  some  years  ago ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago :  I  cannot  recollect 
the  fact. 

You  have  sworn  thai  the  fact  did  not  take  place;  would  you,  as  a 
gentleman,  have  represented  that  that  fact  had  taken  place  if  it  haa 
not  ? — The  fact  is  true,  I  did  not  do  the  thing. 

If  the  fact  is  not  true,  could  you  have  represented  the  fact  to  have 
t^ken  place  to  any  othergentleman?^— I  should  imagine  not. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

AUhough  you  do  not  think  you  did,  is  it  to  be  understood  that  yon 
will  not  swear  you  did  not  state  so  to  Captain  Briggs  ? — I  cannot  swear 
to  a  thing  I  have  no  recollection  of;  that  is  impossible. 

What  do  you  believe  ;  do  you  believe  you  staled  it  or  not  ?—!  d« 
>  not  believe  t  did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  believe  you  stated  that  to  Captain 
Bripgs,  but  you  will  not  swear  positively  you  did  not ;  is  that  to  be 
understood  to  be  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?— About  three  weeks. 

Where  did  you  leave  Bergami's  mother  and  his  sister,  before  yga 
uent  upon  the  long  voyage  ?-^I  think  at  the  Villa  d'£&te.. 
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How  was  the  mother  addressed  by  the  persons  in  her  Royal  High* 
nets's  family ;  what  was  the  tiame  given  to  her  ? — Madame  Livia» 
Nona,  the  nan^e  given  her  in  the  family. 

Do  you  mean  to  sfate,  that  slie  was  called  Madame  Li  via  in  the 
family  before  the  long  voyage? — I  cannot  posilivt  ly  say  that,  for  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  spoke  to  her  more  than  once  or  twice ;  if  I  did  speal^ 
to  her  I  did  not  call  her  Nona ;  I  do  not  know  what  she  was  called. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  Koyal  Highness  call  her  Nona? — Fre- 
quently. 

<Afler  Mr.  William  Burrell  left,  and  when  you  were  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  was  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  habit  of  amnsing  herself  at 

fames  with  the  servants  ? — Very  frequently  ;  it  was  more  to  amuse 
ITilliani  than  any  thing  else,  I  believe. 
Did  her  Royal  Highness  join  in  those  games? — Yes. 
Was  the  game  Cohn  Mailtard  one  of  them  ? — ^There  were  several 
fames,  what  they  call  the  Pdits  Jeux. 

Were  those  games  played  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  her  Royal  High- 
jiess's  service?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  not?— I  rather  think  they  were 
played  even  while  he  ^vas  there  ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  1  have  no  per* 
lect  recollection  of  it. 
You  know  he  left  at  the  Villa  Villani  ?— Yes. 
The  question  refers  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — Then  he  was  not  there, 
but  the  same  games  were  played  at  the  Villa  Villani. 
Before  he  left  ? — Yes,  and  every  where  eUe. 
Do  you  mean  to  slate  that  Mr.  Burrell  joined  in  those  games  ;  that 
*hey  were  played  when  he  was  present  ?— 1  do  not  recollect  the  fact  of 
lib  being  tnere. 

Had  Bergami  ever  dined  with  the  Princess  before  Mr.  Burrell  left  ? 
—No. 

Was  there  any  other  English  gentleman  in  her  suite,  except  your- 
self, at  the  .time  Bergami  began  to  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
'^was  the  only  English  person  in  the  suite. 

Were  tierganii  and  h's  brother  Louis  present  at  those  games  you 
tn^e  been  talking  qf  ? — Yes. 

Faustina  the  sister  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  she  was. 

iVas  not  she  living  in  the  family  at  that  lime  ? — I  do  not  think  she 

■^^at ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  there. 

^     Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  perform  on  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d^Este?— Yes. 

Have  you  not  seen  her  perform  the  part  of  columbine  when  Louts 
^pcrgatiii  was  the  harlequin  ?— I  do  not  recollect  that,  but  it  was  be« 
f^^^  more  than  two  hundred  persons  she  performed  ;  1  do  not  recoi* 
•^"Ct  what  parts  she  performed. 

X>o  you  recollect  Louis  Bergami  performing  with  her  Royal  Higlt- 


.  — -  >— .Every  body  performed  on  the  stage  together,  at  least  all  the 
'^^tjsehold ;  the  piece,  whatever  it  was,  was  composed  of  the  persons 
^*    t.he  house. 

Was  Louis  Bergami  one  of  them  ? — He  was. 
"VVill  you  swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  per* 
'^■Bilng  the  part  of  columbine  ?-'-Upon  my  word  it  is  not  markea  oa 
s^emory  that  she  performed  the  part  of  columbine. 
^o  you  mean  that  the  general  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  was 
t^^  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  her  performing^  the  ^;ix\.ol  vVv^ 
^^  mbiiie  with  Louis  Bergami? — I  do  not  recoWiicl viYi^Vvt&\  ^\i^  V^v 
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fptmed  the  part  of  columbine;  there  were  two  or  three  piecet  that 
e veiling,  she  may  or  she  may  not ;  I  do  not  positively  remember  ibafc 
evening. 

Or  on  any  other  evening  ?r-^No,  that  was  the  only  time  that  was 
performed  ;"there  nvere  rehearsals  to  that  little  piece  that  was  performed^ 
.  I  tliDiiglit  you  f aid  there  were  two  or  three  pieces  ?-»Ye8,  on  the 
tame  evening;  I  do  iiot  recollect  perfectly  what  they  were;  among4 
th^  H'^t  there  was  a  dance  I  believe. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  dance? — Yes. 

With  whom  did  shf  dance  ?-T-With  all  indiscriminately,  I  do  not 
know  with  whom  ;  the  chevalier  Tamasia  performed,  and  Doctor  Md« 
catti»  I  think,  performed  a^o. 

Do  you  mean  to  ^ay  you  do  not  j-emember  whether  her  Royal 
Highness  danced  with  Louis  Bergami  on  the  stage  that  evening  ?«»I 
^o  mean  positively  to  say,  that  J  do  not  recollect  having  seen  her 
Hoval  Highness  dance  with  Louis  Bergami ;  she  mav,  or  she  may  noU 

tVas  not  one  of  the  pieces  a  harlequinade  ?— Yes,  1  think  it  waa. 

Who  performed  the  part  of  harlequin  ? — I  have  seen  Louis  Berganii 
jdressed  as  harlequin ;  he  had  the  dress. 

{having  recol)ected  who  yvas  the  harlequin,  do  you  not  remember 
that  her  Ro}al  Hi^liness  was  the  columbine  ? — No,  I  do  not  recdv 
Ject  the  fact ;  if  I  was  to  say  )t,  it  would  be  only  because  you  say  it ; 
I  do  i)ot  recpllect-  that  her  V^oj?^  (highness  performed  the  part  c# 
columbine,  the  thing  is  not  sumciently  impressed  upon  my  memory 
to  declare  that  it  was  so. 

You  will  not  say  that  she  did  not  perform  the  part  of  columbine  ?v"f 
I  Will  say  as  much  one  way  as  the  other;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  any  part  that  the  Princess  performed  that  even^ 
ipg  upon  the  stage  ^— Yes,  I  think  she  performed  the  part  of  an  au« 
tomaton. 

What  do  you  mean  by  an  ap tomaton ;  in  what  way  did  she  per- 
form ? — ^The  history  was-r— it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  recollect^  but 
it  was 'a  man  that  wanted  to  sell  an  automaton,  a  woman  in  fact  that 
you  could  wind  up  to  any  thing;  I  forget  the  history  of  the  thing ;  it 
was  a  farce  upon  the  person  who  bought  it,  to  find  his  mistake ;  it  is  % 
long  time  ago,  1  do  not  recollect  the  whole  of  the  story;  it  was  a 
little  story  composed  by  the  Princess  herself,  I  believ^. 

Then  her  Uoyal  Highness  was  the  automaton  ?r-rYcs,  I  think  she 
was  ;  she  was  in  fact. 

Did  Bergami  perform  the  part  of  the  person  who  wanted  to  sell  the 
atHometon  ?t— No,  I  think  it  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia, 

Who  was  the  person  that  was  to  purchase  the  automaton?  who  pem 
formed  that  part  ?-r-I  thipk  it  was  professor  Mocattl. 

Did  Bergami  perform  in  that  piece? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  play  any  other  part  that  evening  in  aoj 
other  piece  ? — I  cannot  remember,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Cannot  you  recollect  her  performing  some  part  with  Bergami  ??— No, 
I  cannot  recollrct  what  part  she  performed. 

Do  not  you  remember  Bergami  performing  the  part  of  a  sick  peiH 
son?— No;  I  recollect  Berganii  performing  the  part  pf  a  iidd^j  a 
sort  of  a  tiddler. 

That  is  another  time? — ^Then  I  have  confounded  the  two,  I  onlj 
remember  one. 

He  performed  the  part  of  a  fiddler;  did  not  her  Royal  Highness  OM 
^}}»t  occasion  j>erform  the  pact  of  a  milkmaid,  or  a  per^oA  vi}  low  lifri 
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««-I  do  ndt  recollect  what  part  her  Royal  Higbnesi  performed,  but 
tihere  were  more^than  two  hundred  people  there;  there  were  pienfjr 
losee. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  on  that  evening  she  did  perform  the  pari 
4>f  a  milkmaid  ?^-No,  I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

Or  on  any  other  evening  ?-^No,  1  have  only  a  recollection  of  that 
cue  evening. 

Did  not  Bergami  perform  another  part  that  evening,  be^det  this 
dance?-— It  is  very  probable,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  not  lie  pcriorm  the  purt  ul  a  physician,  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness Uie  part  of  a  sick  person  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  fact ;  I  have  ii 
slight  vague  remembrance  of  something,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  re* 
collect ioti  with  it. 

Do  you  remember,  before  your  setting  out  on  the  long  Toyap, 
Saint  Bartholomew's  day  being  kept  at  the  Villa  d'Este?-*-!  believe  it 
was  on  that  very  cUy  iIku  t)iis  piece  was  performed  at  the  theatre. 

Was  tlyatday  kept  in  iio.)jtir  of  Reri^iiini? — I  do  not  recollect  whe* 
thertt.Mras  St.  Bartholomews  day,  or  wiiat  day;  I  recollect  some 
great  iete  al  which  this  piece  was  performed,  but  to  say  it  was  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  I  cannot. 

Do  not  vou  know  that  this  fete  was  given  in  honour  of  St.  Bartho- 
.  lomew  ? — No,  1  do  not ;  I  think  it  was;  given  on  christening  the  Villa 
'  d'Efte.  on  taking  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  formerly  called 
U'Graro,  and  it  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Villa  d*£ste. 

What  month  was  it  in? — It  was  before  our  departure  ;  we  left  on 
the  l4th  of  November ;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  six  weeks  before  our  <l<  parture. 

Whether  it  was  the  day  on  which  this  theatrical  representation  took 
place  or  not,  was  there  not  a  fete  at  the  Villa  d'Este  on  the  24th  of 
August,  Saint  Bartholomew's  dny  ?«— I  cannot  recollect  whether  there 
was  a  fete  on  ihat  day  or  not,  there  might  have  been. 

Is  there  nothing;  to^  bring  to  your  recollection  whether  that  fete  was 
on  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  or  not  ? — I  think  it  was 
about  that  time,  the^l!24th  of  August  we  were  performing  the  journey 
to  St.  Gothard ;  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  August  we  had  not  got  pos» 
session  of  the  Villa  d'Cste  then. 

Was  there  no  fete  given  at  the  Villa  d'Este  l>efore  you  actually  took 
pMsession  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was* 

Did  you  sccompany  her  Royal  Highntssto  Venice? — I  did. 

With  Dr.  Holland  ?— With  Dr.  Holland. 

You  remained  at  Venice  during  the  time  her  Eoyal  Higbnesi  w«t 
there  ?— I  did. 

You  have  stated  that  you  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  on  the 
long  voyage ;  before  that  voyage  had  Bergami  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron  ?— No. 

Before  your  leaving  Sicily  ? — Before  our  leaving  Sicily  he  waSy 

.And  a  knight  of  Nfalta  ? — And  a  knight  of  Malta. 

When  you  first  went  on  board  thepolacca,  where  did  Bergami  sleep, 
.vh^re  was  his  sleeping-room  ? — I  think  he  had  the  after  of  the  smalt 
<id»4ns  on  the  starboaixl  side. 

What  sized  vessel  was  the  polacca? — I  should  suppose  about  260 
tons  English. 

Ab'oi^t  what  width  was  she  at  the  stem  ? — Probably  about  eighteen 

ft,  or  not  so  much,  but  I  may  be  out,  I  never  measured  it. 

j^he  vnis  9  vessel  of  about  2610  toDS?-rYes,  \V\e  IV&Vv^ii  Ne«&^\^«  >^n% 
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iDitigD  Tesflels  fall  in  very  much ;  they  are  not  built  so  wall-sided  at 
oon  are. 

You  have  said  that  Bergami  at  first  slept  in  a  small  cabin  ? — The 
after  cabin  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  one  of  the  small  cabins. 

Was  tliat  next  the  dining-room? — It  was. 

IVho  slept  in  the  cabin  next  to  him  on  the  starboard-side  ^I  think 
it  was  the  Count  Schiavini. 

Who  next  to  him  ?— William  Austin. 

Who  next  to  William  Austin,  do  you  recollect  ?-— I  think  Camera. 

Who  on  the  other  side;  the  larboard  side  I — The  two  maids,  the 
after  cabin  next  the  dining-room.  > 

Who  next  to  them  ? — Myself. 

Who  next  to  you  ?— Mr.  Flinn. 

Who  next  to  him  ? — Uieronimus. 

After  you  left  Tunis,  did  Bergami  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?-— Y«^ 
he  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  whilst  you  were  at  Tunis  you  visited  Utica^ 
I  did. 

Where  was  it  you  slept  on  the  night  of  the  day  you  visited  Utical 
r— We  slept  at  the  palace  of  the  younger  Prince  Sidi  Mubtapha,  called 
Sabella, 

Ulica  itself  is  in  ruin  ? — In  perfect  ruins. 

How  far  from  Utica  is  the  palace  of  that  younger  Prince  ?.-— I  should 
think  eight  or  nine  miles. 

How  far  is  Utica  from, Tunis? — About  two  and  twenty  miles. 

After  having  visited  the  ruins  of  Utica  from  Tunis,  you  went  16 
sleep  at  the  palace  of  this  younger  Prince  ?— We  returned  to  SabeHa« 

You  have  staled  that  on  board  ibis  polacca,  there  was  a  tent  on  the 
deck  i — I  have. 

And  that  on  your  return  from  Jaffa,  the  Princess  slept  under  thai 
tent  ?— Constantly. 

Was  that  tent  aKways  of  the  same  size,  or  had  it  been  more  con^ 
tracted  at  first  and  afterwards  erilarged  ?«^From  Jaffa,  I  imagine,  it 
was  always  of  the  same  size ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  dif*  • 
ference. 

When  you  say  you  imagine,  do  you  recollect  one  way  or  the  other^" 
whether  tne  tent,  when  first  it  was  put  up,  covered  the  passage  which, 
you  state,  there  was  from  the  deck  to  the  dining-room?— *I  think  it; 
always  covered  the  passage. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?— -I  atn  quite  sure  with  myself,  I  have 
so  recollection  of  it  any  other  way. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  tent  ?-— It  might  have  been  ten  feet  in  th^ 
length,  and  the  sofa  was  about  $ix  feet ;  I  suppose  it  was  about  four 
ieet  more,  about  ten  feet. 

How  wide  ?~^It  included  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  hatchway  of 
the  ship  perfect. 

How  wide  do  you  think  it  was  ?— -I  suppose  it  mi^bt  have  been  six* 
teen  feet  altogether. 

You  say  there  ^as  a  sofa  and  a  bedstead  under  that  tent  ?•— I  do* 

Whereabout  was  the  bedstead,  with  reference  to  the  sofo,  under  Uufti 
t^nt  ?-«The  bedstead  was  at  ri^ht  angles  with  the  sofa. 

flow  near?— Three  or  four  feet  apart. 

How  near  was  the  nearest  part  or  the  sofa? — I  mean  the  adjoining 
angle  of  the  sofa  and  the  bed  I  shoujd  imagine  to  be  about  three  ftc|i 
PI-  four  feci  ap^it. 
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You  have  stated,  when  you  were  off  Caramanla  an  accident  ham 
fXned,  and  that  her  Ro3ral  Highness  came  below  to  sleep }  where  did 
she  sleep  ?-— At  first  5he  laid  down  upon  the  deck ;  afterwards  she 
w-ent  into  the  cabin  of  William,  where  the  water  came  in  ;  and  lastly, 
she  came  and  lay  upon  my  bed  ;  and  I  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  nny  cabin  to  admit  the  air. 

W'hen  you  say  she  first  lay  upon  the  deck,  whereabouts  did  fche  lie  f 
-*-*-!  think  she  lay  aft,  on  the  starboard  side,  in  a  small  space  between 
the  cabin  and  the  hatchway. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  Bergami  handing  her  Koyal  Highneit 
^ou'Oy  did  you  see  afterwards  where  he  slept,  wliere  he  was  lying  down  f 
^— I  do  not  think  that  he  lay  down  at  all ;  I  do  not  recollect  where  he 
^"^as  afterwards;  I  only  saw  him  handing  down  her  Royal  High ness» 
^^ith,  I  think,  Flinnand  others  assisting  ;  Flinn  was  assistmg  her  Royal 
^nighness  down,  but  where  he  went  afterwards  I  have  no  recollection, 
2  took  no  notice. 

Vou  have  no  recollection  then  of  seeing  Bergami  after  that  any 
^'^bere  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  not  see  him  laying  down  upon  the  deck  after  that  ? — No, 
^    clo  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

M^her^  did  Bergami  sleep  on  the  return  from  Jaffa  ? — I  do  not  know 
'^'^^liere  he  slept. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  under  the  tent  upon  the  bed?— In  th« 
«itlhttime?' 

By  day  or  by  night  ?-^I  have  seen  him  under  the  tent  in  the  day,  ai 
'^'V'ery  body  else  was  there. 

Have  you  seen  him  upon  the  bed?— I  have  seen  him  sitting  either 
^I^o^i  a  chair  or  upon  that  travelling  bed. 
^     YoQ  have  stated  that  Bergami  at  first  slept  in  the  cabin  which  yon 


^— -  ^  inentioned-^that  he  afterwards  slept  in  the  dining-room ;  do  you 
^■io\v  where  he  slept  on  his  way  home  from  Jaffa  ? — [  never  saw  nim 
iiDQ  any  where  after  that,  therefore  I  cannot  declare  where  he  slept. 
ou  have  stated  that  upon  one  occasion,  not  knowing  that  the  tent 
closed,  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  tent  ? — More  than  once. 
X!>id  not  that  ladder  communicate  to  the  dining-room  ? — It  did. 
•A.t  what  hour  was  it,  or  about  what  hour  was  it,  upon  any  of  thoce 
casionsy  that  you  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  up  the  ladder  ?•— 
vnight  have  been  ten  o'clock  or  half  past  ten,  before  I  went  to  bed. 
I^o  you  know  who  was  under  the  tent  at  that  time? — Her  Royal 
>Rbness  the  Princess. 

Any  other  person  ? — I  do  not  know,  for  I  did  not  see  any  body. 
^Vas  it  dark  ? — It  was  dark. 
I>id  you  see  the  Princess?— I  did  not. 
I>id  you  see  Bergami  anywhere?— I  did  not* 
Did  you  not  upon  that  occasion  pass  through  the  dining-room,  in 
.      ^lich  Bergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ? — I  passed  through 
**«  cliiiingToom.     ^ 

Jii  which  Bergami  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ?— Ye?5. 
M^as  there  any  lifeht  in  the  dining-room  at  that  time  ?— I  do  not  re* 
^^^^Uect,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

•        Where  did  Demont  and  her  sister  sleep  at  that  time? — I  do  not 
*^OoMv,  I  have  not  seen  them  in  bed,  but  I  imagine  in  their  calkins. 

^  "ter  the  Princess  slept  on  the  deck,  did  not  one  or  other  of  them 


^^^oa.Bionally  sleep  in  the  Princciis's  room  with  the  little  Victgricvel— V 
•^lieve  they  did  by  turns. 
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Voa  hare  laid^  that  you  do  not  know  where  Bergami  slept;  npCfH 
your  oalh»  do  not  you  believe  be  slept  under  the  lent  ?^— I  have  heard 
he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  know  what  yon  liave  heard  ?— 'And  I  believe  be  did 
sleep  under  the  tent 

^whilst  you  were  on  board  the  polacca,  as  you  have  npt-recollectioii. 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  the  year  1815,  was  not  St.  Bartholomew's  * 
flay  celebrated  on  your  arrival  otf  Syracuse  ? — ^We  were  at  Syracuse.  . 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  to  ascertain  whether  ihe 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  witness  believed  that 
Bergami  slept  in  the  tent,  was  not—'*  1  believe  Bergami^ 
did  sleep  in  the  tent?'' 

Afr.  Brougham  began  to  offer  some  observations. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence. — Let  the  witness  withdraw* 
(Withdraw,  withdraw.)    The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Brougham. — The  witness  unquestionably  added. 
to,  *'  I  beard  that  he  did,"  *'  and  I  believe  he  did.*' 
The  Attorney-General  said,  then,  *'  I  do  not  want  what 
yoQ  heard."  The  witness  had,  in  fact,  given  the  same 
answer  to  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Tindall). 

Mr.  Gurney,  the  shorthand>writer,  slated  the  answer 
to  be,  '^  I  have  heard  that  he  slept  under  the  tent,  and 
I  believe  he  did  ;"  and  added,  that  the  Attprney-General 
certainly  said,  *^  1  do  not  wish  to  know  what  you  have 
heard;  but  I  ask  you  as  to  your  own  belief." 

The  Lord^Chancellor  asked  what  correction  of  thai 
was  required. 

Air.  Brougham  said  that  he  wanted  no  correctioA 
whatever  of  that. 

The  witness  was  recalled,  and  the  cross-^examinatiQH 
continued  by  the  Jltorney'-GeneraL 

Do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  return  from  Jafia,  Bergami  slept 
constantly  under  the  tent  ? — I  have  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the. 
tent,  and  i  believe  he  did  sleep  under  the  tent. 

Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  not  believe  tha(^ 
he  slept  under  the  lent  ? — I  have  already  said  so. 

Believing  that,  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not  to  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  sleep 
near  her  Royal  Highness  on  deck  on  that  occasion  ;  I  have  heard  that 
people  have  slept  there  too. 

You  are  not  asked  as  to  hearing  what  other  people  have  done,  but  - 
whether  your  belief  that  Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  was  or  was  not  a  matter  degrading  to  her  Koyal  Highness^ 
station  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

You  were  asked,  whether  on  your  arrival  at  Syracuse,  ^{.  Bardich 
lomew's  (lay  was  not  celebrated  on  board  the  polacca  ? — I  recollect 
that  the  sailors  had  a  fete  on  board,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  danced.*— 

Upon  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ?-— I  believe  it  was  on  St.  Bjurtbolo" 
mew's  day. 

Hare  you  any  doubt  about  it?-— No,  I  havs  none. ' 
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'    Then  why  iojoanyjoQ  believe  ?— Became  I  believe  H  wai  lo. 
:    You  My  the  nilon  were  regaled  on  that  day  ?<^I  do  not  know  wh« 
^iudy  or  who  regaled  them ;  I  know  they  were  rejoicing  in  fact. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that 
•^ay  f— )  do  not  know  who  regaled  them  on  that  day. 

Who  do  you  believe  regaled  them  on  that  day  ?— I  suppose  Ber* 
^ami  did. 

Why  do70u  believe  that  Ber^ami  did  ?— 'Because  in  those  countries 
jthey  always  keep  the  day  of  their  name  instead  of  their  birth-da^r. 

Was  this  day  kept  in  honour  of  Bergami  ?— They  were  rejoicing* 
SMid  it  was  his  saint's  day ;  in  fact,  every  body  keeps  that  day  in  Italy* 
-    Wa^  thore  any  other  saint's  day  kept  on  board  the  polacca  in  the 
^nme  manner  ?-^i  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

Was  not  the  ship  illuminated  on  this  night  at  Syracuse  ? — I  do  not 
jvecollect  that. 

Did  not  the  sailors  cry»  Viva  St.  Bartolomeo !  Viva  la  Principessa ! 
*^va  U  Cavaliere  }-^Tbey  may  have  cried  so,  but  I  did  not  hear  them: 
^t  least*  it  is  not  marked  upon  my  memory  that  they  did. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  none  of  the  exclamations  of  the 

^crew,  who  were  very  gay  upon  the  deck  ?— I  must  have  heard  all  their 

exclamationsy  bat  none  of  tnem  have  been  marked  upon  my  memory 

raffidently  to  enable  me  to  say  what  they  were ;  it  is  very  possible  they 

vr  have  said  Viva  il  Cavaliere, 

Did  you  see  Ber^mi  and  the  Princess  on  that  day  on  board  the  po* 
cca? — We  were  m  quarantine,  and  every  body  was  on  board;  I 
luit  have  seen  them. 

Where  did  you  see  them»  on  the  deck  ? — As  usual. 
IHd  yoo  see  them  walking  on  the  deck  as  usual  ? — As  usual. 
In-  what  ;nanner  were  the v  walking  when  you  say  as  usual,  the 
"rincess  and  Bergami  ? — I  uo  not  recollect  to  have  seen  them  pre- 
tsely  that  day  walking  more  than  another,  but  if  they  were  walking, 
h^  were  walking  as  they  always  did. 
Arm  in  arm  ? — ^They  might  have  been  walking  arm  in  arm. 
Was  that  their  usual  way  of  walking  on  the  deck  ? — Her  Royal 
lUriiness  could  not  walk  on  the  deck  without  the  arm  of  somebody. 
^  They  were  in  port  on  this  occaison,  were  they  not,  in  Syracuse  ?— 
*3rbey  were. 

Could  she  not  have  walked  therefore  on  the  deck  without  the  assist* 
Si  Ace  of  any  other  person  ? — I  do  not  say  she  was  walking  with  the  assist- 
aaAce  of  any  other  penon ;  she  may  have  walked  alone,  and  she  may 
l>ave  walked  with  his  arm ;  I  cannot  recollect,  the  thing  was  not  so  re* 
•nnarkable  as  to  make  a  note  in  my  memory  how  she  walked. 

Was  it  so  usual  for  her  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  that  it 
*nade  no  impression  on  your  mind  when  you  saw  it  ? 

JUr.  Broiigham  objected  to  the  question,  on  the  ground 

^^at  it  was  asspming  that  they  had  been  seen  walking 

^•TiH  in  arm  on  this  occasion,  whereas  the  witness  had 

^^pre  than  once  declared  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 

*3^oh  a  circamstance.    He  had  no  objection  to  the  que!»« 

^'oo  aaa  general  question  with  regard  to  what  occurred  at 

^^Ker  places ;  but  the  witness  having  said  that  he  bad  no 

r'^OoUection  of  their  walking  in  this  manner  at  Syracuse, 

^  sxiaat  not  be  assumed  that  he  had  aeeu  iViem  vi4i^\v\^ 

ia  arm  at  that  place. 
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The  Jttornetf "General  said,  that  the  witness  fldmitied 
having  seen  them  walking  arm  in  arm,  and  he  only  asked 
him  now  if  that  was  so  usu^aI  an  occurrence  as  to  make  no 
impression  on  his  memory?  .  .. 

JEarl  Grey  thought  that  the  question,  shaped  a9  it  dow 
was,  assumed  the  fact  of  their  having  been  seen  walking 
arm  in  arm  on  this  occasion.  It  ought  to  be  put  geae« 
rally,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  thej 
walked  at  Syracuse. 

The  Attortiey^General  thought,  that  on  cross-examina* 
tion.he  had  a  right  to  put  such  a  question.  * 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  question  if  its  meaning  were  shaped  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  so  iu  not  to  assume  that  as  proved  which  the 
witness  had  not  proved.  ^ 

Was  it  so  usual  a  thing  for  the  Princess  to  walk  arm  in  ami  with 
Bergamii  that  if  she  had  donf^  it  in  Syracuse,  it  would  have  made  no 
impression  upon  your  mind  ? — It  would  not.  * 

During  this  voyage,  and  your  journey  to  the  East,  were  any  addi' 
tional  orders  conferred  upon  Bergami  ? — 1  do  not  know  whether  yoii 
can  call  it  an  order,  it  was  a  thing  her  BoyalHighness  had  spoken  of  for 
many  months  before  she  undertook  her  journey,  saying  she  would 
make  a  little  recompence  to  those  who  would  accompany  her  on  that 
pilgrimage,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  as  a  memento  rather. 

The  question  was,  whether  any  orders  were  conferred  upon  Bergami, 
In  the  course  of  that  journey  to  the  East? — If  that  is  an  order,  it  \ias. 

What  was  it  ?— It  was  called  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline, 

Was  Bergami  one  ol  the  knights  of^this  order  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

The  grand  master? — I  believe  he  was,  so  it  says  in  the  diploma. 

Was  any  other  order  conferred  upon  Bergami  in  the  course  of  that 
journey,  at  Jerusalem  ? — The  Order  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

■   I)o  you  know  whether  that  order  was  purchased  for  Bergami  ?>— I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  thing  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

W^re  there  any  otlier  persons  on  whom  that  order  was  conferred  ?— 
There  were  Count  Schiavini  and  William  Austin. 

Is  that  a  Catholic  order  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was  conferred  upon  Bergami  ?— 
I  was. 

And  the  Princess  ? — And  the  Princess. 

Where  was  it  ? — It  was  in  that  called  the  Temple  of  Resurrection  ; 
Ibe  cathedral  in  fact  at  Jerusalem. 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose  under  tents  ? — We.  did.  ■  •    • 

By  day  ? — Yes,  by  day. 
.    Vou  travelled  by  night,  and  reposed  by  day  ? — Yes. 

How  many  tents  were  there,  do  you  recollect? — ^There  might  have 
been  six  or  seven,  more  or  less ;  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  more  than 
four  or  five. 

,   Who  reposed  in  the  tent  with  yourself? — Mr.  Flinn  in  general,  and 
the  doctor  I  believe,  ami  Schiavini. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess,  when  she  alighted  froin  her  asfe,  retire  to 
her  teni  f — f  have  seen  her  vUtoyt  Vv^n^Vf  ow  the  sofa  of  her  tent,  on 
getting  down  from  her  mi\\e  ov  a^s. 
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■  Do  you  know  ^bcre  Bergami  reposed  during  the  day? — I  do  not. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  reposed  under  the  same  tent  with  her 
^oyal  Highness^— -I  do  not  know,  I  never  saw  him  there. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  interpose  here  for  the 
"parpose  of  objecting  to  the  question,  but  merely  that 
their  lordships  might  make  a  note  in  their  own  minds, 
that  he  did  not  object  to  it,  although  he  certainly  had  a 
xight.  He  had  not,  however,  the  slightest  objection  to 
this  question,  and  a  thousand  others  to  the  same  purpose; 
lie  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  sorry  that  he  haa  not  put 
'tthem  himself. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

He  may  or  may  not ;  I  do  not  know. 

What  is  your  belief  ? — I  daresay  he  did  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  he  slept  tinder  the  same  tent  with  her  Royal 
.Highness  {^I  can  only  say,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know. 

What  do  you  believe? — He  may  or  may  not,  I  oinnot  say,  because 
3  have  no  grounds  for  believing  it.  . 

Did  you  see  him  under  any  other  tent  reposing  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  1 
xretired  to  my  own  tent  directly  I  got  off  my  horse,  and  there  I  slept 
^f  course  till  dinner-lime ;  till  it  was  time  to  go,  when  every  body  was 
\  n  movement. 

Do  you  know  where  Schiavini  slept  ? — I  think  he  slept  under  the 
same  tent  as  I  did  myself,  as  I  have  stated  ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
^i^en  as  to  that  fact. 

Do  you  know  were  Hieronimus  and  Camera  slept?— I  do  not;  I 
?'ave  never  seen  them  sleeping. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  your  journey  in  the  East,  you 
^vere  at  Eplwsus  ? — I  did. 
-  You  remember  the  coffee  house,  the  Caffe  Turque,  at  Ephesus  ?— 

XDo  you  remember  where  the  Princess  dined,  or  do  you  not  ? — The 
^>llowing  day  she  dined  in  the  churchyard,  under  the  porch  of  the 
^^tirch  ;  the  porch  of  the  old  mosque. 

C^an  you  recollect  where  you  dined  upon  that  day  yoursell  ? — I  fee! 
tl]c> roughly  convinced  that  I  dined  therewith  her. 

X^ill  you  swear  that  that  day  you  dined  with  hcriUoy.il  Ili^hness?— 
^  ill  swear  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind,  that  1  dined  with  her 
<^^al  Highness. 

"VVhere  did  you  land  ou  your  return  from  the  voyage  ? — At  Capo 
^"    -^V.n«a. 

"V?vo«  have  stated,  that  at  tlve  Barona  her  Royal  Highness  gave  some 
^^^^rtainnvents,  some  dances,  and\ou  have  mentioned  the  daiighiers 
5^£^  ^ome  persons  who  were  there,  who  were  they  ? — I  think  th«"y  were 
^*^^?   daughters  of  the  agent  of  the  farm  ;  the  farmer's  daughters. 

low  many  of  them  used  to  come  to  tlie  oall  ? — ^'J  hree  or  four,  op 
;  I  do  not  precisely  recollect  the  number;  it  was  a  dance,  not  a 
3 1  for  the  amusement  of  the  household. 
io>ouknowa  person  who  kept  a  public  house  at  the  village  at 
Barona  ?— No,  I  do  not. 
'he St.  Christopher?— I  do  not. 
yoyoo  kaovf  apenon  of  tiie  name  of  Jo\vdn;i  A.n^'i:^ — \  Olo  yvqV. 
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some  iced  lemonade,  Or  something^  of  that  kind^  on  the  road  ?«-»!  d« 
not ;  I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  the  Princess  travelled  on  that 
journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — Ithink  it  was  the  landaulet. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  in  the  laudaulet  ? — I  am  not  certain,  bat  I 
think  it  was.  She  had  travelled  in  that  to  Rome  ;  it)  fact,  she  almost 
always  travelled  in  that  carriage . 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  you  travelled  by  night,  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  day  ? — Precisely  so. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?  —  I  rtthet 
think  the  Countess  Oldi  and  Bergami. 

Who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  yourself? — As  far  as  I  recollect; 
it  was  the  two  chambermaids  and  the  Count  Schiavini.  I  under^aind 
the  qupstion  to  allude  to  the  journey  from  K6me  to  Sinigaglia :  m 
going  to  Rome,  I  did  not  travel  in  that  carriage. 

Where  did  little  Victorine  travel  ? — She  was  always  with  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  travelled  with  her  Royal  Highness  (he 
"whole  way  from  Rpme  to  Sinigaglia? — 1  think  she  did  ;  because  I  re^ 
collect  a  circuinstance  that  she  would  not  come  into  our  carriage  any 
more,  from  having  been  upset  going  in  the  journey  from  Inspruck  to 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  child  happened  to  be  in  our  carriage,  and  after 
that  she  would  not  come  with  us  ;  that  has  marked  it  in  my  memory. 

Notwithstanding  that  circumstancci  can  you  undertake  to  say,  that 
Victorine  was  not  occasionally  in  the  carriage  in  which  you  travelled 
from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — I  do  not  recollect  her  having  been  in  that 
carriage. 

Can  you  swear  that  she  was  not  ? — I  swear  from  my  recollection  as 
much  as  I  can,  I  cannot  positively  swear  she  was  not,  for  she  might 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Who  travelled  in  the  third  carriage  ' — I  think  it  was  William  Austin 
and  Captain  Vassal i. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  that  ? — A  little  German  carriage  belong? 
ing  to  William. 

What  carriage  did  you  travel  in  ? — IrT  the  English  landaulet,  I 
think. 

I  have  been  speaking  at  present  of  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sini- 
gaglia; I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  journey  to  Rome) 
do  you  remember,  at  Ancona,  seeing  Louis  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

Did  not  Louis  Bergami  go  with  her  Royal  Highness  and  thesuitt 
from  Ancona  to  Rome? — I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  that  fact. 

You  remember  seeing  him  at  Ancona? — ^Yes,  because  he  came/rom 
Rome  back  to  Ancona. 
:  And  met  you  at  Ancona? — And  met  us  at  Ancona. 

Did  not  he  afterwards  go  with  the  Princess  and  her  suite  to  Rome  ? 
— ^That  I  do  not  recollect. 

•    You  are  quite  sure  you  saw  him  at  Ancona? — I  feel  persuaded  that 
I  did  see  him  at  Ancona. 

Was  there  a  fourth  carriage  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  besides  thf 
three  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  mentioned  four. 
'    Who  tra^veUed   in  the  fourth  ?r—t  travelled  in  the  fourth  with  » 
Koman  Captain  Lancy,  that  was  to  Rome. 

You  have  mentioned  the  persons  who  travelled    in  three  of  tbf 

carriages  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia;   do  you   know   who  travelled 

/a  tlie  fourth,  from    Rom«.  tv  SVu\^2^\^«  Yi\it\.Vv^^  Camera  anil 
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Louis  Bergami  went  in  that  fourth  carriage t — I  do  not  recollect':  I 
cannot  say. 

'  Did  not  Camera  and  Louis  Bergami  go  from  Rome  to  SinigagUa  in 
your  company  ? — Positively  I  do  not  know  ;  Louis  Bergami  went^  I 
ftwk,  during  the  time  we  were  at  Rome,  once  or  twice  to  Milan,  but 
whether  he  returned  with  us  to  Sinigaglia  I  do  not  recollect. 

Who  went  as  couriers  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — I  rather  think 
Carlo  and  Sacchini ;  I  do  not  know  wliether  those  were  the  two 
coQriers  on  the  journey  to  Rome,  whether  they  both  came  with  us  or 
not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Can  you  swear  that  you  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  the  road  from  Rome  t« 
Sinigaglia  at  one  time  ? — I  cannot  swear  that  I  saw  either  one  or  the 
other  ;  I  do  not  recollect ;  if  there  was  any  one  marked  point  where 
I  might  have  spoken  to  them  I  might  have  recollected  it ;  but  I  do  not 
vecoUect  which  of  the  two  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  at  Foligno  having  a  difficulty  about  post-horses^ 
or  at  the  stage  after  Foligno?— No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you  were  obliged  to  take  the  same  post- 
horses  you  had  at  Foligno  on  another  stage,  in  consequence  of  that 
difficulty  P—That  happened  so  often,  that  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  at 
that  time  it  happened  very  often. 

•  Can  you  point  out  any  place  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sini* 
gaglia  where  that  did  happen  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  mean  to  say,  in  tra* 
veiling  that  often  happens. 

•  Do  you  remember  this  happening  in  your  way  to  Rome?— No,  I 
do  ntf.  ^ 

You  sa}'  vou  do  not  remember  seeing  Carlo ;  do  not  you  remember 
seeing  Sacchi  on  that  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?— I  do  not  re- 
collect ;  my  memory  is  not  marked  by  either  one  or  the  other ;  I  do 
lot  know  which  it  was. 

Will  you  say  that  Sacchi  did  not  ride  by  the  side  of  the  Princess's 
carriage  during  tliat  journey  ? — Not  having  seen  him,  I  cannot  say. 
-  How  far  were  you  from  the  Princess's  carnage  on  the  journey  ?— 
More  or  less ;  sometimes  close,  sometimes  at  a  distance. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  Sacchi  in  the  course  of  your 
journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  a  thing  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami's  wife  ? — No. 
'  Do  you  know  any  other  of  Bergami' s  family  besides  Louis  ? — ^Yes, 
there  were,  more  in  the  family. 

Who  were  they? — I  do  not  know  theirnames.  but  there  was  one 
Called  Raggioneto ;  I  do  not  know  wiiat  his  name  was ;  another  was 
^called  Bernard. 

Was  not  Bernard  the  Raggioneto  ? — No. 
•     Was  it  Francesco  ? — ^i  do  not  know  whether  bis'name  was  Francesco 
not. 

Do  you  know  Faustina  ? — ^Yes. 
What  relation  is  she  to  Bergami  ?-^His  sister. 
The  Countess  Oldi  you  Have  mentioned  ? — I  have. 
When  did  ypu  first  know  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ? — I  had 
"  of  it  shortly, aft pr'stie  came  to  the  bouse,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
positively  for  some  time  iafterwards. 

Dkl  yoii  hear  of  it  or  know  of  it  at  the  time  she  came  into  the  ser- 
ce of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— No,  I  did  not. 


Did  yoa  know  Faustliut's  husband ;  have  yoii  ever  seen  bint,  Mtt^ 
tini  ? — les,  I  have  seen  him. 

Where  have  you  seen  him  } — ^At  the  house  of  the  Princeis,  the  YUla 
d'£ste. 

When  was  it  that  Louis  Bergaimii  began  to  dine  at  the  table  qi  bet 
Ro)^l  Higiiness  ? — I  think  it  was  some  short  time  after  our  return  froai 
the  voyage. 

Did  Faustina  ever  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  i — ^I  never  saw  btft 

Were  there  any  other  of  Bergami's  relations  in  the  foroily  besidct 
those  you  have  mentioned ;  do  you  know  Pietro  bis  nephew  ?•— Yo. 

Carlini  ?— Yes. 

Another  nephew  ?— •!  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  nephew  or  not. 

Is  he  a  relation  of  Bergami's  ?— I  have  heard  he  is. 

Do  you  believe  he  is? — ^I  believe  so,  from  having  heard  so. 

What  situations  are  Pietro  and  Carlini  in,  in  her  Royal  Highoesi't 
service? — Carlini  was  on  the  long  voyage. 

What  situation  was  he  in»  a  footman  ?— I  do  not  know  what  sitoaAioB 
he  was  in ;  he  was  a  servant. 

In  what  situation  was  Pietro  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  speak* 
ing  to  the  right  person ;  Pietro,  as  I  imagine,  was  in  the  stables* 

After  your  return  from  the  long  vo^'age,  did  not  the  mother  of  Ber- 
gami  begin  to  be  called  Madame  Livia  in  the  family  ? — ^Not  more  so 
after  than  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

Had  she  ever  dined  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  before  yoo  set 
•ut  on  that  voyage  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  she  may  or  she  may  not ;  it 
is  not  fixed  upon  my  memory. 

At  Pesaro  did  not  she  regularly  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness? — 
She  did. 

And  Louis  ? — And  Louis. 

Did  Bernardo  ever  dine  at  the  table  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  tht. 
Barona  ?*— I  do  not  recollect ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did. 

Not  at  the  Barona  ?— I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  him. 

Having  seen  those  members  of  the  family  whom  you  have  mention- 
ed as  dining  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  her  table,  did  yoa  ever  see 
Bersami's  wife,  the  baroness,  there  ?-— Never  ;  I  have  never  seen  her. 

Neither  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Pesaro,  or  the  Barona  ?— -Neither  tlif 
one  or  the  other. 

How  far  is  the  Barona  from  Milan  ?— About  two  miles. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  although  you  have  seen  tbr 
mother  and  the  brother  of  Bergami  and  his  sister  at  the  table,  and  tbostf 
other  members  of  the  family  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service,  you 
never  saw  his  wife  at  any  of  the  places  at  which  her  Royal  Highness 
resided?— I  have  never  seen  his  wife. 

How  long  were  you  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Threeyears. 

During  that  period,  did  she  never  come  to  see  her  cbikl  at  her  Rojal 
Hifi^hness's  house  ?— I  never  saw  her. 

When  you  first  joined  her  Royal  Highness  at  Genoa,  did  you  go 
there  accidentally,  or  were  you  sent  for  by  her  Royal  Highness?— 4t 
was  by  her  Royal  Highness's  command. 

From  England  ?— From  England. 

Where  do  you  reside  at  present? — At  No.  5,  Bury-street,  St. 
James's. 

Have  you  not  frequently  been  with  her  Majesty  at  Brandenbargh 
House  }**!  have. 
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'AJihcMl  ev*ry  day,  or  every  day  ? — Not  almost  every  day,* 
'Act  been  there  since  Saturday. 

i  Before  lluUy  were  you  not  there  frequently  ? — I  have  bee 
"^Vfice  since  my  coming  to  England  the  last  time,  once  to  make  r 
on  arriving,  and  once  I  think  on  Saturday  ;  I  think  those  are  ti 
times  I  hare  been  at  Brandenburgh  House. 

Did  you  see  Schiavjni  there  ? — I  did. 

Both  times  ? — ^Ye8>  both  times. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? — I  came  last  Friday  \ 
think  it  was  Friday  week. 

Were  you  in  England  before  ? — I  have  been  twice  in  Englan 

How  long  before  that  ? — About  a  week  ;  1  was  ten  days  at  h 
Rouen. 

How  long  were  you  in  England  before  you  returned  for  th( 
days?— I  think  about  live  weeks. 

The  Attornej/'General  then  said  that  he  had  no  ft 
questions  to  put  to  the  witness. 

»  

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL'^l   really   must  submit 
after  the  long  examination  which  the  witness  has  i: 
gone^  the  witnes  ought  to  have  leave,  if  he  desires 
retire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  obtain  refreshm 

The  witness,  however,   declined  the  kindness  of 

lordships^  but,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brougham,  h 

accommodated  with  a  chair. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Tiiidai — You  were  asked,  whether  F 
"the sister  of  Bergami  was  in  the  family  of  her  Ro}al  Highne: 
3puwere  afterwards  asked,  whether  she  was  in  the  house  of  her 
highness  at  Genoa;  you  were  understood  to  say,  you  did  no 
she  was  in  the  family,  and  afterwards  that  she  was  in  the  hous 
plain  wliat  you  meant  by  that  distinction  ? — I  meant  to  say, 
•knew  sl)e-was  in  the  house  at  Genoa,  but  I  never  imagined  she  i 
cd  to  the  hqusehold. 

You  stated  that  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  Villa  d'Esle  joined 

^in  games  you  mentioned,  did  the  whole  of  her  household  j 

*heni»  or  only  the  upper  attendants  ? — Only  the  upper  attendan 

^Po.troen  never  attempted  to  join  in  the  amusements;  the  page 

''oiiimus,  -the  chambermaids,  and  any  friends  that  might  have  i 

tlie  bouse. 

'ou  stated  that  certain  plays  were  performed  ^t  the  Villa  d 


low  many  years  ago  is  it  since  those  spectacles  took  pla 

^Witak  it  was  on  the  return  from  the  long  ^«>yage  in  the  winter  o 

^lave  you  any   l)etter  'recollection   of    the   incidents  or    |; 

111 Q«e  eatertainments  tlian  thai  which  you  have  itated? — None 

least,  but  common  amusement. 

I3oyou  remember,  when  you  were  at  Tunis,  a  doctor  beinj 
On   lioard  ?— I  do^ 

^Was  it  biefore  or  after  that  time  that  B<  ruami^s  sleeping-plai 
altered? — After  that  time  ;  the  doctor  ucruj)  ed  the  cabin,  not  c 
the  cabin  that  Bergami  had  occupied,  hut  ilu^re  were  ihree  | 
shifted.  I  think  the  Count  Schiavini  came  fuither  alt,  William 
came  nextio  him,  and  the  doctor  took  the  tabvubelwtitu. 
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After  that  alteration  was  made,  where  was  Bergamf's  bed  pldoed  fmm 

In  the  dining-room,  within  a  screen. 

You  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  you  described  wbea 
the  Princess  came  below,  you  did  not  know  where  Bergami  went ;  did 
he  or  not  go  into  the  cabin  which  the  Princess  went  into  ?— There  ^ , 
could  not  have  been  room ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  went  into  tin 
cabin,  but  he  could  not  have  gone  into  the  cabin  without  sleepiag 
upon  the  ground,  besides  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  cabin  was  cm 
out,  I  cut  it  out  myself,  as  low  down  as  about  three  feet. 

Of  what  was  the  front  of  the  cabin  composed,  of  what  materials  ^'-•' 
Of  canvass  and  plank. 

You  have  stated  J  n  answer  to  a  question,  that  yon  believed  BefgamI 
slept  under  the  tent,  what  is  the  ground  of  that  belief? — Because  in- 
the  time  of  the  squall  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  which  niade  her 
Koyal  Highness  come  down  below,  Bergami  told  me  the  sea  can^ - 
into  the  tent,  consequently  he  must  have  been  there,  or  he  could  not 
have  known  it. 

Have  you  a  distinct  recollection  as  to  the  dfess  of  Bergami  6b  thai 
occasion  ? — No,  1  have  not. 

The  question  is  not  how  he  was  dressed,  but  whether  he  was  dressed 
or  not  ? — Oh,  he  was  dressed. 

Do  you  believe  he  was  dressed  every  night  when  he  was  under  the 
tent? 

The  Solicitor^General  was  astonished  to  hear  sncb  a 
question  from  his  learned  friend.  He  was  astonished  to 
hear  him  say,  "  Do  you  believe  he  was  dressed  ?*'  to  his 
own  witness ;  and  apprehended  the  question  could  not 
be  put. 

Air.  Brougham  was^no  less  astonished  at  the  objection 
of  the  Solicitor-General. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

Of  what  nation  were  the  crew  of  the  polacca  composed  ?— Of  Nca* 
politans  and  Sicilians. 

You  have  stated  that  half  the  crew  were  upon  the  deck  during  the  " 
night?— Yes. 

You  stated  in  an  answer,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  that  some 
person  besides  the  Princess  should  sleep  under  the  tent,  what  was  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  ? — It  was  never  mentioned  to  me,  butl  hafe 
never  considered  it  blherwise  than  necessary,  the  Princess  sleeping  on 
deck  by  herself  would  not  at  all  have  been  right. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  different  sailors,.^ 
who  were  employed  on  board  that  polacca,  before  you  sailed  ?— 'Not^ 
at  ail,  I  had  never  seen  a  single  man  of  them  before. 

Do  >ou  know  whether  her  Royal  Highness  had  seen  them  i — Cer- 
tainly not ;  the  vessel  was  hired  at  Messina,  while  she  was  at  Catania.—- 
You  have  stated,  that  you  have  seen  the  Princess  walking  arm  ini* 
arm  with  Bergami,  have  you  ever  seen  her  walking  in  the  same  man— 
ner  with  others  of  her  household  ? — Yes,  she  has  walked  wth  me ;  Ifl 
Jiave  seen  her  with  Schiavini,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  come  to^ 
visit  her  at  the  Villa  d*Este,  and  so  forth. 

You  have  stated  that  Bergami  was  made  grand  master  of  the  Orde^ 
of  St,  Caroline,  do  you  kuow  wV\o  wtx^  2k^^Q\vvV^d  as  the  knigbt$  ofc '' 
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thai  Ofder?— Iwas  one  myself;  Mr,  Flinn  was  one;  and  William 
Aaitin»  and  Hieronimus,  and  I  think  Camera,  I  think  Doctor  Mo- 
catd  itat  one  also.  In  consequence  of  his  coming  as  far  as  Naples  to 
join  hex  Bojfal  Highness  for  the  voyage,  but  not  being  able  to  come 
tbeo,  by  not  getting  his  passport  in  time  from  the  Au&trian  govern- 
ment 

Was  be  made  an  actual  knight  or  an  honorary  knight  of  the  order? — 
I  da  niDt  know ;  it  was  only  in  consideration  of  his  being  appointed  to 
accompany  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the  voyage,  and  not  being 
able^  nom  an  obstacle  which  was  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lived ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  even  that  he  is. 

Were  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned,  exclusive  of  the 
doctor,  the, whole  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Syracuse  With  her 
Itoyal  Highness?— •The  knigKts,  that  is  the  whole;  I  have  never 
beard  of  any  body  else  except  the  doctor  whom  we  took  with  us  ;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  or  not. 

'.  Was  tnis  order,  such  as  it  was,  conferred  on  all  the  suite  who  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  ? — No,  only  on  the  persons  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.'Tindal  requested  leave  to  put  one  question^  that 
iie ought  to  have  put  on  the  examination-in-chief. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  that  he  might  do  so^  the 
coDDsel  in  support  of  the  bill  being  at  liberty  to  cross- 
earamine  upon  it. 

.  Was  there  any  English  sailor  on  board  the  polacca  ? — ^There  was,  as 
ftr  as  Athens, 

What  became  of  him  ? — He  went  honoe  from  that  place. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since? — Never. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  by  any  person  upon  the  subject  of 
your  evidence  ? 

The  Attomey^Gentral  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  that 

anestion  could  possibly  apply^  in  a  re-examination  \     It 
id  not  apply. 

Mr.  Brougham  contended  that  it  did  apply,  and  very 
tninutely.  The  object  of  it  might  be  to  know  whether 
ILbe  witness  had  ever  been  to  Brandenburgh  House,  for 
'instance,  or  elsewhere:  and  what  had  occurred  relative 
•to,  this  matter  on  that  occasion ;  whether  he  had  been 
cuice  or  twice,  or  how  often,  or  not  at  all.  The  question 
«)id  apply,  and  very  minutely. 

The  Lord'Chancetlor.'^The  question  may  be  asked. 
Has  any  application  been  made  to  you  for  information  upon  this 
miit>^t,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  government  ? 

The  Atiorncy-General  submitted  that  this   question 
as  quite  out  of  the  examination. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  it  would  be  competent 
a  peer  to  ask  that  question  hereafter. 
The  Solicitor-Geaeral  observed  to  the  Attorney-Gene- 
•al,  that  the  question  might  as  well  be  asked  now  ;  the 
i^atter  aaid  he  waved  his  objection,  and  the  question  was 
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I  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Admiralty,  where  T  was  asked  where  I 
had  seen  James  last,  and  if  I  knew  where  he  was;  except  that/  node 
that  I  recollect. 

The  Lord' Chancellor. — Was  that  person  the  sailor  that  was  on  board 
the  ship  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 
The  Earl  of  Bosebery. — You  have  stated,  that  you  Sometimes  saw 
the  Princess  at  breakfast  at  Genoa,  did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness 
frequently  at  breakfast  ? — Only  once  is  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

You  did  not  see  Bergami  at  breakfast  with  her  Royal  Highness  at 
that  time  ? — Bergami  was  in  the  room,  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
waiting. 

He  was  not  sitting  down? — No,  certainly  not. 
Was  there  any  other  servant  in  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness 
at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was. 

Directing  your  attention  to  the  tent  on  the  journey  from  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  to  Jerusalem,  was  there  an  outer  and  an  inner  tent,  one  tent 
placed  within  another? — It  was  a  double  tent,  there  was  a  gallery 
round  the  inside  of  it. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  body  lay  down  within  that  gallery  ? 
— I  have  never  seen  them  lying  down,  I  iiave  seen  in  that  gallery  a 
mattrass  for  somebody  to  lie  upon;  I  have  seen  the  servants  behind 
there ;  I  have  seen  the  mattrass  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  slept 
there  because  I  was  never  in  the  tent  at  that  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  any  body  slept  there  or 
not  ? — 1  do  not.  "  , ' 

Referring  to  the  tent  on  board  the  polacca,  do  you  know  whether 
any  person  could  open  tiie  tent  from  the  deck,  after  it  was  closed  at 
night  ? — I  should  think,  certainly,  by  pulling  the  two  parts  aside  it 
w:is  very  easy. 

Do  you  tnow  whether  it  was  fastened  inside  at  that  part  where  it 
could  be  separated. in  thai  manner  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

AVhen  you  ascended  the  ladder  to  go  into  the  tent  through  the  din- 
ing-room, which  you  state  you  did  on  more  than  one  occasion,  did 
her  Royal  Highness'speakto  you  ? — No;  I  merely  ran  up  the  ladder^ 
and  finding  my  mistake,  of  course  I  went  down  immediately  ;  T 
Jiardly  got  my  head  up  to  the  combings  of  the  hatchway  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  lent  was  closed,  and  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  re- 
tired ;  of  course  I  went  down  directly. 

Y"ou  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  that  was  after  the  light  had 
been  put  out  ? — Yes,  the  light  must  have  been  out  then,  it  was  darkJ 
Your  only  knowledge  of  the  Princess  being  there,  was  from  the  ftiet 
of  Ihe  tent  being  closed  ? — Exactly. 

Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  slept  under  the  tent  besides 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  during  that  voyage? — I  do  not  know  but 
from  having  heard  that  others  slept  there ;  1  do  not  know ;  I  never 
even  saw  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  there  ;  I  never  was  in  the  tent  at 
the  time. 

The  Jtlorney-Gentral  %^\Ay  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
answer  must  be  taken  out  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Denman  submitted,  that  if  a  part  was  to  come 
out,  the  whole  must. 

The  Attorney'Generars  objection  was  to  any  thing 
which  he  had  heard  •,  lUe  oiVv^t  ^«it\.  v<^^  ^  \e^^\  Q.ii«wer» 
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^l%e  Earl  of  Roseberi/ demed  the  shorthand-writer  ti 

jr  to  the  following  extract,  which  was  read  from  tht 

mer  evidence  :— 
«  '  Do  you  not  believe  that,  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  Bergami  slept 
constantly  under  the  tent? — I  liave  heard  that  he  did  sleep  under  the 
t:,  ana  I  believe  he  did  sleep  under  the  lent. 
*  Without  referring  to  what  you  have  heard,  do  you  not  believe 
he  slept  under  the  tent  ? — I  have  already  said  so. 
Believing  that,  do  you  think  that  degrading  or  not,  to  her  Royal 
i^hness? — No,  I  think  it  was  necessary  tiiat  somebody  should  sleep 
neair  her  Royal  Highness  on  deck  on  that  occasion  ;  I  have  iieard  that 
olher  people  have  slept  tliere  too." 

inhe  Earl  ofRo%ebery. — Do  you  know  that  any  other  person  besides 
tliose  two  ever  slept  there  during  that  time  ? — I  do  not  kndw  it,  but  by 
lisftving  heard  it. 

In  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  you  have  stated  you  have 
no    decisive  recollection   which   of    the  couriers  accompanied   the 
Princess*  that  you  have  nothing  to  mark  it  in  your  memory  ? — No,  I 
liave  not. 

Do  you  remember  either  of  those  couriers  going  before  the  Princess 
on  that  journey  in  a  carriage  ?  — I  have  a  slight  recollection  of  it,  but 
^  X^clo  not  positively  recal  it  ;  I  believe  one  of  them  did,  but  I  have  no 
positive  recollection  as  to  the  fact. 

The  circumstance  being  recalled  to  your  recollection,  can  you  slate 

Soar  belief  which  of  the  two  it  was  ? — I  do  not  recollect,  if  I  should 
dieve  either,  it  would  be  Sacchini. 
But  you  cannot  be  posiiive? — 1  cannot  be  positive. 
Eart  Grey, — When  you  staled  that  you  thought  it  necessary  some 
person  sUou Id  sleep  near  her  Uuyal  Highness  on  deck,  did  you  mean 
that  you  thought  it  necessary  some  male  attendant  should  sleep  near 
llerRo\al  Highness? — I  meant  that. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  \vhich  you  believe  Bergami  to  have 
%lept  under  the  tent  on  deck,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind  any  suspicion 
of  an  improper  connexion  between  him  and  her-Royal  Highness?  — 
^o,  it  did  not. 

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL — Do  you  know  where  Captain  Flinn  slept, 
on  the  voyage  from  Jatfa  to  Capod'Anza? — He  slept  in  his  cabin^ 
and  I  recollect  some  nights  his  having  hung  his  cot  upon  deck. 

Do  you  know,  or  not,  th.it  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  the  greater 
fttrtof  the  voyage  from  Jatfa  homewards,  Captain  Flinn  hung  his  Cot 
upon  deck  ? — I  nave  frequently  seen  his  cot  there,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  nights  he  slept  there. 

Did  you  not  act  as  the  private  secretary  to  her  Royal  Highness  ? — 
I  did. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  Barona,  and 
of  its  being  assigned  to  Bergami  ? 

Mr,  Dtnman  submitted  with  great  deference  that  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  put.     lie  did  not  mean  to  ob- 
ject to  the  question  itself,  which  was  perfectly  proper 
inder  other  circumstances,  but  ns  the  witness,  from  his 
ituation  as  private  secretary,  might  be  in  possession  of 
oofidential  communications^  and  might  knovi  %ome>\vvv\^ 
*iipecUDg  the  written  instruments  belweeu  \\\^  ViU'S^i 


and  teller  which  he  ought  not  to  be  called  opdD  to  dis- 
close, it  would  be  better^  as  he  conceived,  to  defei  th« 
question. 

The  witoess  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  only  warrted  to 
IcDOW  the  fact  whether  the  Princess  had  bought  the 
estate,  and  given  it  to  Bergami* 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  observed,  that  it  was  competent 
to  the  noble  ear!  to  ask  whether  any  person  bad  hoiight 
ttie  estate  and  given  it  to  Bergami? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  asked  whether  it  was  coo^pelent 
to  him  to  ask  if  the  Barona  belonged  to  Bergami  ? 

The  Lord-Chancellor  having  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  witness  was  recalled. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  is  in  possession  of  the  Barona  ?-— 
No,  1  do  not,  at  this  present  moment. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  ?— I  believe  it  was  his ;  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  was. 

Was  iK)t  the  name  changed  to  the  Villa  Bergami  ;  was  it  not  called 
the  Villa  Bergami  ? — I  think  it  wa<. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Do  you  know  where  the  Counten 
Oldi  and  Victorine  slept  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem? — I  think  th|e 
Countess  Oldi  had  a  tent  of  her  own,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  si 
slept  there  or  not ;  or  whether  she  slept  under  one  of  the  tents  with  the 
chambermaids  who  were  there,  I  do  not  know. 

Or  Victorine? — Or  Victorine;  I  have  never  seen  them  sleeping, 
therefore  I  do  not  know. 

When  you  state,  that  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  majr  have 
been  walking  arm  in  arm  upon  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  do  you  mean 
that  her  Royal  Highuess  may  have  been  leaning  upon" the  arm  of  Ber— -^ 
garni  ?•— Yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  time  that  she  was  on  board  the 
polacca,  ever  lean  upon  your  arm  in  the  same  manner? —  It  is  very 
possible,  I  do  not  recollect  the  point  marked,  but  her  Royal  Highness 
nas  walked  arm  in  arm  with  me  very  very  often. 

Lord  Conibermcre, — During  the  period  of  your  residence  in  Italy, 
have  you  ever  seen  any  entertainment,  either  at  tlie  hou^e  of  her  Royal 
Highness  or  at  any  other  place,,  in  which  the  characters  of  harlequin 
ana  columbine  were  sustamed  in  the  same  manner,  that  they  usually 
are  in  this  country,  in  what  is  called  a  Harlequin  Farce  ? — All  I  have 
seen  is,  I  have  seen  Louis  Bergami  in  a  harlequin's  dress,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  seen  him. 

Can  you  state  whether  you  have  ever  seen  the  part  of  harlequin 
sustained  in  Italy  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  England  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  ever  did. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick. ^-V^ow  those  occasions,  when  you  state  that 
you  believe  Bergami  slept  under  that  tent,  have  you  any  reason  to 
think  that  any  third  person,  male  and  female,  slept  under  that  tent  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  saw  Bergami  kiss  her  Royal  Highness  ?^- 
J  will  swear  I  never  saw  Bergami  kiss  her  Royal  Highness. 
Yqu  are  understood  to  sa^>  m  ^\^\^  ^^\V  ol  ^^\r(  ^iL^mvD»AIUMi«^  that 


^f.: thoofbt  it  aeeetsary  that  a  person  should  sleep  under  the  tent ; 
^wM  did  70U  conceive  that  necessity  to  aride  from  P^— I  never  repre^ 
denied  the  necesiary  myself;  but  upon  the  occasion  of  thinking  <^  it, 
I  mutt  confess  that!  think  it  vras  necessity  for  some  person  to  1^  near 
her  Royal  Highness ;  a  woman  alone  upon  a  chip's  deck  at  sea,  I 
ihouM  think  perliectly  authorized  in  having  some  person  near  her. 

Would  not  that  necessity  have  been  equally  met  by  any  of  her 
aamerous  suite  liaving  cither  their  hammock  slung  upon  deck,  or  some 
person  mounting  guard  outside  the  tent,  instead  of  sleeping  in  a  covered 
teat,  in  the  dark  ?— The  thing  never  suggested  itself  to  me  before ;  but 
tb«  suite  vras  not  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  one  person  being  always 
on  watch  round  her  tent ;  there  could  have  been  only  Captain  Flinn 
and  myself*  as  to  the  Count  Schiavini,  you  could  not  expect  from  him, 
a  man  ivho  had  never  put  his  foot  on  a  ship*s  deck  before,  to  keep  such 
a  watch  upon  deck. 

Could  not  a  hammock  have  been  slung  equally  well  for  any  such 
penon,  as  it  was  slung  fur  Lieutenant  Flinn,  Tvho  usually  did  sleep  on 
the  deck  ? — A  hammock  might  have  been  slung  there,  but  the  act  of 
Fllun's  bringing  his  cot  on  deck  was  merely  to  have  the  cool  air,  to  be 
oibre  comfortable. 

Would  it  have  been  a  severe  hardship  on  that  English  sailor  to  whoni 
yoB  have  referred  ? — He  was  not  on  board. 
.  Would  it  not  have  equally  answered  the  puqiose  to  meet  that  neces- 
sity you  have  stated,  if  a  female  hud  been  placed  in  that  tent  instead  of 
a  uraie  person,  or  besides  the  male  )>crson,  the  tent  being  fully  equal  to 
the  containing  three  persons  ?—  I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  there  might  ha%e 
been  tfty  o^er  ways,  as  to  that  matter ;  we  miglu  have  all  of  us  slept 
rMMd  the  tent  outside  as  well  as  one. 

Was  there  ever  any  order  eiven  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  watch 
especially  over  the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness? — No,  I  do  not  re- 
collect it ;  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  the  mate  of  the  vessel. 

Were  any  suspicions  entertained  by  you  of  the  crew,  or  any  part  of 
tbecrew? — None. 

Then  it  was  not  from  any  apprehensions  of  the  crew  you  conceived 
it  necessary  that  a  man,  a  male,  should  sleep  under  the  tent  upon  the 
deck  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — When  I  saw  the  thing,  I  looked 
i^pon  it  in  that  way. 

In  what  way  ?— That  it  was  not  at  all  improper  that  he  should  have 
dept  there,  her  Royal  Highness  being  on  deck  by  hei-self. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly,  that  you  do  not  conceive 
there  Is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the  same  tent, 
the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  ? — From  the  manner  that  the  hatch- 
way was  open,  and  all  the  doors  below,  tnere  was  no  mystery  in  it 
Whatever. 

As  you  are  a  married  man,  would  you  have  any  objection,  or  con- 
ceive it  improper  that  Mrs.  Hownam  should  so  sleep  in  a  tent  in  the 
dark  with  a  male  person  ?— Itrust  that  every  man  looks  upon  his  wife 
without  making  any  comparison  or  exception ;  I  never  made  the  com- 
parison. 

ITou  cannot  form  an  opinion  up*on  it  ? — I  cannot  form  an  opinion. 

3fr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  use  made  of  the  word. 
'  He  observed^  that  if  it  was  taken  down  in  the  minutes, 
it  might  give  a  meaning  to  the  former  answer  of  the 
:  witness^  different  from  that  which  hii  cetvuxtvX^  \uvtw^- 
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ed.  The  inference  might  be^  that  he  wished  no  com 
parison  to  be  made  between  Mrs.Hownam  and  the  illas 
trious  person^  and  such  an  inference  would  be  untrue. 

TAe  Earl  of  Limerick  said^  he  had  made  no  comparispn 
He  did  not  wish  either  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  wit 
ness^  or  to  have  any  thing  put  in  the  minutes  that  ough 

not  to  appear. 

Do  you  say  that  you  see  no  impropriety,  situated  as  the  tent  wa 
open  towards  the  deck  below,  in  a  male  and  female  sleeping  $o  placedK^»"S(l 
in  such  a  lent? — I  do  not  conceive  there  was  any  impropriety  in  Ihc^^  .«nc 
thing,  because  I  must  have  felt  it,  and  I  did  not  feelil;  I  have  seenc^a. -^a 
so  many  situations  that  her  Royal  Highness  has  been  placed  in>  in  ihc^^M^M 
course  of  her  travels,  tliat  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by^nying,  you  have  seen  so  many  situations^  intf'v  vin 
the  course  ot  her  Royal  Highnesses  travels,  that  you  do  not  think  itM  m  it 
improper  ? — At  Ephe.^u  j  the  Princess  of  Wales  lay  under  a  sorry  shed,^  ^^  dj 
that  you  would  hardly  put  a  cow  into  in  this  country,  in  the  midst  oft  ^:»  o 
horses,  mules,  Jews,  Turks — all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  idea  did  not  strike^^-sA^ 
me  as  improper.  _ 

In  the  early  part  of  your  cross-examination  you  said  that  you  didS^  ^  li< 
not  know  where  Berganii  slept ;  after  a  considerable  time,  after  many^^  m^mp! 
questions,  you  were  induced  to  form  a  belief,.and  to  state  that  Bergamv  M^m^MOi 
slept  in  the  tent.  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  your  reason  for  stating  that  early^c  •  "^^i 
in  your  examination  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  submitted  that  this  was  not 

f)roper  question  ;   it  was  a  sort   of  inference  to  be  col 
ected  from  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  a  matter  o 
reasoning  by  and  by. 

2%e  Earl  of  Limerick  said  a  few  words  in  explanation^r:^  '*o 
of  his  motive  in  putting  the  question.  It  was  ordered  J-*^^ 
that  it  should  be  struck  out  of  the  minutes.  His  lordship 
then  asked. 

In  a  very  early  pari,  of  your  cross-examination,  a  scene,  or  rather  a 
representation  (,>f  several  scones  of  comedies  or  farces  w^ere  called  to 
your  recollection,  and  you  were  a-ked  several  questions  regarding 
the«n.  You  perfectly  remembered  tlie  characters  of  several  persons 
engaged  in  the  performance,  but  wht^n  asked  the  particular  characters 
supported  by  the  Princess,  you  did  not  recollect  wiiethershe  bore  any 
character  or  not.  Now  I  a>k  you  how  you  reconcile  to  yourself  the 
recollection  ot  all  the  others,  and  not  the  Princess  of  Wales's  character, 
whicli  must  have  been  so  prominent  a  feature. 

Earl  Grey  remarked,  that  iliis  question  was  liable  to 
precisely  the  same  objection  as  the  former. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  reminded  the  House  that  the 
witness  had  already  sworn  as  a  fact  that  the  Princess  had 
appeared  in  the  character  of  an  automaton. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said  thai  he  had  no  object  but 
to  elicit  truth,  and  wquld  put  any  question  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  Queen  might  wibh  the  witness  to  answer. 
CJSlo,  no;'  ''  go  on.") 
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You  recollect  that  Louis  Bergami  was  dressed  as  a  harlequin,  you 
do  hot  recollect,  it  seems,  Ihe  dress  or  character  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  did  you  see  Louis  Bergami  and  the  Princess  dance,  in  any 
Dirt  of  those  representations,  together  ?— I  have  seen  Louis  Bergami 
Beqaently  dressed  as  a  harlequin,  and  it  was  that  which  impressed 
iijKMi  my  memory  that  he  was  dressed  as  a  harlequin;  that  evening 
we  all  danced  together,  and  I  was  dressed  as  a  Greek. 
^  As  in  this  piece  of  harleqtiin  and  columbine  the  principal  part 
most  probably  was  not  omitted,  who  did  play  columbine  ?— I  do  not 
xecollect ;  if  I  did  recollect  that  the  Princess  played  columbine,  I 
I  would  state  it. 

Your  recollection  served  you  as  to  another  of  these  farcer?,  in  which 
jou  state  the  Princess  played  the  part  of  an  automaton,  is  that  cor- 
rect ? — Yes. 

'  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  part  of  the  farce  consisted  in  the 
representation  of  the  selling  of  this  automaton,  and,  of  course,  the 
buying  of  her  ?— It  was  the  plot  of  the  history  that  has  riiarked  it  upon 
my  memory. 

What  did  the  automaton  do  ;  was  she  sitting,  standing,  lying,  run- 
niliff,  or  what  ? — I  think  in  a  box  standing  up. 

Do  vou  conceive  that  these  acts,  so  stated  by  you,  are  consonant 
to  the  Kigh  dignity  of  the  royal  personage  about  whom  we  have  been 
spcsEiking  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  least  derogatory  to  her  Royal 
flighness's  rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takes  in  that  sort  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw;  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

NINTH  D J Y.-- October  12. 
The  House  was  called  over  soon  after  10  o'clock. 
2%e  Earl  of  Blessinton  immediately  rose,  and  alluded  to 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  the  questions  put  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  answers  given.  Even  the  repetition  by 
the  shorthand-writer  could  not  always  be  heard.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  questions  and  answers  should  be  repeated 
separately,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding;  for,  as 
the  examination  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  an  idea 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  questions  were  hurried  on  so 
fast  as  to  confuse  the  witness. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  suggested   that  the  better  way 

Woald  be  for  the  question  to  be  repeated  by  the  short- 

liand-writer  before  the  answer  was  given,  and  then  the 

^swer  to  be  repeated  before  any  other  question  was  put, 

His  lordship  also  suggested  to  the  shorthand-writer  to 

T^ead  aloud,  for  occasional] V  noble  lords  who  sat  behind 

Qim  could  neither  hear  the  question  nor  answer. 

2^he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the  proposed  mode 
of  reading  the  questions  before  the  answers  were  given, 
fl^  certainly  must  colisider  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
I  J^hly  improper,  as  its  tendency  would  be  to  destroy  cqvbw* 
lately  the  main  effect  of  cross  exara'iuaVVou. 
J)e/i/ice.]  3  a 


Earl  Grey  admitted  the  force  of  his  noble  friend^  ob- 
jeetion^  but  their  lordships  had  no  alternative;  for  if  tbe 
questions  and  answers  were  not  distinctly  repeated^  he  foi^ 
his  part  could  not  hear  one  in  ten. 

Lord  Erskine  said  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  follow 
what  was  adopted  fVam  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Robert  Hownam  was  again  called 
in,  and  i'unlier  examined  by  their  lordships. 

Lord  ira In nghain.*— Do  you  know  where  it  was  that  the  Princen 
took  her  hath  on  board  the  polacca,  what  cabin,  or  where! — I  never 
saw  her  Royal  Highness  take  a  bath  on  board,  consequently  I  can- 
not tell. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. — ^You  have  stated  that  you  were  with  her 
Koyal  Hij»hness  at  Trieste,  can  you  speak  from  your  own  koowledgCt 
whether  alter  the  time  you  joined  her  Eoyal  Highness  in  Italy,  snc 
ever  was  at  Trieste,  except  upon  the  occasion  you  have  referred  to  ?--• 
Never. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston. — ^\Vere  you  in  the  Princess's  servic«  before 
Bergami  ? — I  was  not. 

You  never  served  her  before  ? — I  never  served  before  in  berserricer 

Do  you  know  the  reason  that  Bergami  was  selected  to  be  in  her  Royal 
Highnesses  tent  in  preference  to  yourself  or  Mr.  Flinn  ? — I  do  not. 

Is  it  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch  ? — It  certainly  is 
not  customary  for  a  sentinel  to  sleep  on  his  watch.  ^ 

Oo  board  of  what  ship  have  you  served? — I  served  in  many  sbip9» 

Be  good  enough  to  name  them,  and  the  captains  ? — I  have  served  ia 


Captain  Ros^nhagen  and  Captain  Pellew  ;  in  the  Undaunted,  Captaip 
Usher;  I  think  tliose  are  ali  the  vessels  I  have  served  in. 

How  many  years  have  you  served  ? — Since  the  early  part  of  1803,  — -i,. 

Tke  Earl  of  Darnle?/,— -'You  are  understood  to  have  said,  in  answer 'ZK  ^^ei 
to  a  question  put  in  the  latter  part  of  your  examination,  that  there  was^^^  as 
no  mystery  or  concealment  whatever  in  Bergami's  sleeping  underneallw.  M  ^M'il 
the  same  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  on  board  the  polacca  ;  on  otheLK  -r^  ei 
Occasions,  when  Bergami  niay  have  slept  near  her  Koyal  Highnes^s-^  rss 
during  that  journey,  was  there  any  mystery  or  concealment  of  any^  ^^■y 
kind  ? — None  whatever. 

V^Tiat  is  your  opinion  of  Bergami,  as  the  servant  of  her  Koyal  High*  ^MJi- 
ness  ? — I  must  here  confess  that  he  was  excessively  attentive,  and  mosf  ^^^st 
ready  irt  his  duty. 

Was  he  among  the  servants  of  her  Royal  Highness  more  likely  ic^^^  to 
be  selected,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment,  than  any  other  -^^^er 
to  guard  her  Royal  Highness?  — I  bhould  think,  from  the  way  I  hav^  ^^  ^'* 
seen  the  Merquis  Ghisiliari  and  other  persons  conduct  themselves  to^:^-*^ 
wards  him,  tl)at  it  would  authorize  that.  , 

No  suspicion  was  ever  entertained  in  your  mind,  in  consequence  o  ^^  ®* 
the  circumstance  you  have  mentioned  ? — None.  ^ 

You  have  been  asked  relative  to  Mrs.  Hownam,  to  which  you  de^^  ■'®! 
clh)€i\  giving  any  reply,  have  the  goodness  to  state  about  the  age  '•'"^  ^' 
Mrs.  liowoaiuJ-— Abou\.\hu\.^% 
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Hare  you  always  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  ought  to  do  ? 

On  this  question  being  put  there  was  a  loud  cry  of 
"Order!  order!"  and  considerable  confusion,  amidst 
which  the  witness  answered — *^  We  have. ' 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — I  will  just  ask  your  lorrfships 
how  this  can  be  evidence  ? 

The  Lord'Chancellor  could  not  conceive  how  the 
qnestion  could  apply  in  any  way  to  the  inquiry  before 
their  lordships* 

The  question  was  accordingly  struck  out. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Flinn? — Yes,  I  am. 
You  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour? 

The  Altorney-General  submitted  an  objection  to  the 
question. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  said,  that  the  only  question  that 
could  be  put  upon  that  subject  was,  *^  Is  Lieutenant  Flinn 
a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ?*' 

Do  you  believe  Lieutenant  Flinn  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his 
oath? — I  believe  Lieutenant  Flinn  to  be  a  perfect  man  of  honour. 

1  wish  to  know,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  press  the  question,  whelhcr, 
from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  Lieutenant  Flinn,  he  belie vch  his  under- 
Btaading  to  be  at  all  times  perfectly  clear  ?-^I  am  not  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  understanding  of  a  man  of  my  own  age. 

The  Lord'Chanctllor  objected  to  the  question;  and  it 
and  the  answer  were  struck  out  of  the  minutes. 

Loi'd  de  Dunstanville. — ^What  was  the  distance  from  liie  stecrai^e  to 
the  tent  ? — ^They  are  upon  separate  decks,  the  steerage  of  the  vesiel  is 
underneath. 

From  the  helm? — I  should  think  four  or  five  or  six  feet,  five  feet 
probably. 

You  have  said,  that  sometimes  during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  Lieu- 
tenant Flinn  slept  on  deck,  do  you  Wt  think  when  Lieutenant  Flinn 
slept  there,  her  Royal  Highness  was  sulliciently  protected? — IJis 
sleeping  there  was  a  thing  that  was  not  constant. 

When  he  did  sleep  on  deck,  was  her  Royal  Highness  sufficiently 
protected  ? — I  should  think  she  was  sufiicienlly  protected. 

If  Lieutenant  Flinn  had  slept  upon  deck  during  the  whole  voyage 
from  JafTa  to  Syracuse,  *ould  it  have  been  necessary  that  any  one 
should  sleep  in  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  for  her  protection  ? — 
The  ship  rolling  very  heavy,  an  accident  might  have  happened  in 
the  tent. 

Mr^  Brougham  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
answer  bad  been  taken^  and  the  witness  answered^ 

There  may  have  been  many  reasons  ;  the  ship  rolling  very  heavy— 
an  accident  might  have  happened  in  the  tent,  and  twenty  things — a  sea 
breaking  on  board. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  requested  the  witness  to  raise  his 

Toice. 

Is  that  to  be  uiiderbtood  to  be  an  answer  to  the  c^\\^"aV\QTv\— 'X^%% 

3  a  Ci 
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You  have  said  that  at  night  you  sometimes  went  u|>  the  ladder  from 
the  dining-cabin  to  the  tent,  but  that  finding  the  Princess  had  retired 
for  the  night  you  withdrew ;  how  do  you  reconcile  this  proceeding 
with  your  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  indecent  in  Bergami  passing 
the  night  in  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  withdrew  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  on  deck>  as  the  tent  came  close  round  to  the 
combings  of  the  hatchway,  all  round  on  the  side  on  which  the  laddeft 
y^as  placed. 

You  stated  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  dining-room  ? — I  think  noU 

What  ^^'as  the  occasion  of  your  going  into  the  dining-room,  and  from 
thence  into  the  tent? — From  the  habit  of  going  up  there  all  day;  I 
did  not  know  that  the  tent  was  closed  ;  it  was  not  absolutely  in  the 
night ;  ten  o'clock,  I  think  I  said — towards  the  evening. 

At  what  period  of  the  year  was  this? — We  left  Jaffa  I  think  on  the 
17ih  July,  and  we  arrived  at  Syracuse,  1  ihink,  on  the  20th  of  August. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  not  dark 
at  10  o'clock  ? — It  was  night-time,  it  was  dark  ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  is 
at  such  an  hour  in  such  a  climate. 

When  you  went  up  the  ladder,  at  10  o'clock,  did  you  not  know 
that  the  tent  was  closed  ? — I  did  not.' 

Earl  Grosvenor. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  after  the 
violent  attack  made  on  her  Royal  Highness's  house  at  Genoa,  or  from 
any  circumstance  preceding  your  calling  out  Baron  Ompteda,  or  from 
any  other  circumstances  at  that  time,  her  Royal  Highness  entertained 
any  particular  apprehensions  with  regard  to  her  personal  safety  ? — ^Sbe 
did,  because  she  has  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Did  she,  in  consequence  of  such  apprehensions,  express  to  you  a 
wish  at  that  time  to  be  more  closely  attttnded  by  the  male  part  of  her 
establishment? — I  have  heard  her  frequently  mention  this  affair,  say- 
ing, she  would  have  somebody  always  near  her ;  I  cannot  recollect  the 
precise  words  it  was  mentioned  in. 

Near  her  in  consequence  of  those  apprehensions  ?— It  was  from  thost 
apprehensions  she  had  previously  mentioned. 

Lord  Combermere. — You  have  stated,  that  on  account  of  the  rolling 
of  the  ship,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  somebody  in  the  tent  with  her ;  would  not  yourself 
,or  Mr.  Flinn,  or  any  seafaring  person,  have  answered  that  purpose 
better  than  a  landsman,  if  it  was  on  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship? 
— I  should  imagine  if  that  was  the  only  cause,  certainly  a  seafaring  man 
would  be  most  capable  of  rendering  assistance. 

Could  not  he  have  answered  both  purposes,  have  protected  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  have  assisted  her  in  the  event  of  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  ? — I  trust  he  could. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire. — ^You  have  stated  that  you  had  a 
quarrel  with  Ompteda ;  what  was  the  cause  of  that  quarrel  ? 

The  Lord' Chancellor  observed,  that  it  had  already  been 
determined  that  that  question  could  not  be  put. 

Did  any  facts  to  your  knowledge  occur  at  the  Princess's  residence^ 
that  occasioned  the  quarrel  between  you  and  Baron  Ompteda  ? — By 
the  confession  of  the  servant ;  I  saw  the  servant  on  his  knees  begging 
pardon  for  his  crime. 

The  Jttorney^General  submitted  that  the  words,  "  by 

the  confession  of  a  servant,"   could   not  stand  oa  th« 

wiautes. 
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The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  the  witness  bad  stated 
he  saw  a  servant  on  his  knees  begging  pardon.   He  might 

£that  far ;  but  if  the  circumstance  was  to  be  made  evi- 
nce, every  word  stated  by  the  servant  must  be  proved- 

The  Attorney''Gentral  objected  to  evidence  being  re* 
ceived  of  what  the  witness  had  only  beards 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  the  witness  was 

Rslced   whether  he  knew  certain  facts.     He  says  they 

came  to  his  knowledge  by  the  confession  of  a  servant. 

That  was  an  answer,  that  he  did  not  know  of  his  own 

knowledge ;  and  if  the  circumstance  was  to  be  made  evi* 

dence,  the  servant  must  be  called. 

Before  whom  was  that  servant  kneeling,  and  what  was  the -name  of 
that  servant? — Before  the  Princess  of  Wales,  his  name  was  Maurice 
Citdc. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  it  appeared,  that  whatever 
circumstances  had  come  to  the  witnesb's  knowledge  were 
obtained  through  the  confession  of  his  servant;  and  as 
to  that  confession  it  was  evident  the  examination  could 
Hot  proceed.  If  he  took  a  right  view  of  the  question 
and  answer,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  suffered  to  stand.  It  would  be  competent  to  ask  who 
the  servant  was  whom  the  witness  had  seen  on  his  knees 
before  her  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  future  proceedings; 
bat  he  doubted  whether  their  lordships  could  allow  the 
STidence  to  stand  in  its  present  shape. 

Marl  Grey  said^  if  any  statement  had  been  made  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  witness  had  derived  through  the 
confession  of  the  servant,  undoubtedly  it  could  not  stand 
on  their  lordships'  minutes  :  but  this  was  not  the  case— > 
they  had  not  heard  one  single  circumstance  related.  All  the 
witness  had  stated  was,  that  he  saw  a  servant  on  his  knees 
making  an  apology  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  that  his 
name  was  Maurice  Crede.  Not  one  particular  of  the 
confession  had  come  out ;  and,  therefore,  he  conceived 
there  could  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  suffering  the 
evidence  to  remain  on  the  minutes. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  desired  the  question  and 
answer  to  which  he  objected  to  be  read  ;  which  having 
heen  done,  his  lordship  denied  that  they  bore  a  very  dif- 
ferent construction,  when  taken  together,  from  that  which 
the  noble  earl  bad  stated.  Nothing  was,  perhaps,  con- 
veyed to  their  lordships'  minds  by  the  answer  alone;  but, 
from  the  question  and  answer,  it  vraa  ^\a\ti  ^Tvd  e.\\&eaX 
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Ihat  the  impression  was  conveyed  to  their  understanding 
that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  did  come  to  the  wit- 
ness's knowledge  by  the  confession  of  a  servant.  Of  that 
confession  they  could  take  no  notice^  and  therefore  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  statement  ought  not  to  remain 
on  the  minutes.  He  could  state  a  hundred  answers 
which^  by  themselves^  might  be  considered  admissible ; 
but  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  questions  that 
elicited  them^  ceased  to  be  so.  It  was  on  the  question 
and  answer  united  that  he  founded  his  objection. 

Earl  Grey  was  sorry  that  their  lordships  were  in  th^ 
habit  of  consuming  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  discussion 
of  points  like  the  present.  The  question  was,  "  Did  you 
know  certain  facts  ?''  The  witness  answered,  *^  that  he 
did,  through  the  confession  of  a  servant/'  Had  he  gone 
on  to  stat;e  what  he  had  heard  the  servant  say,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  inadmissible  ;  but  as  he  had  not  mention- 
ed one  of  the  facts,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  objection 
was  not  well-founded.  Surely  it  might  appear  in  evi- 
dence that  a  servant  was  on  his  knees,  together  with  the 
name  of  that  servant. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  consider  that  the  course  adopted, 
by  the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  was  regular:     A  questioa 
had  been  put,  and  an  answer  given  to  it,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  question  and  answer  connected  with- 
the  same  point.     Both  were  put  down  by  the  shorthand- 
writer  ;  and  this  having  been  done,  the  noble  earl  rose, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  striking  out  the  former^ 
question   and  answer.     It  would   be  well  if  objections 
were  taken  at  the  moment  a  question  was  put ;  and  that^ 
liberty  should  not  be  allowed  to  a  noble  lord,  after  liao— - 
ther  question  and  answer  had  been  given,  to  go  back  t<^^ 
preceding  questions  and  answers,  and  call  for  their  era— ^ 
sure.      He   did  not  think   that  questions    and   answers^ 
which  were  formally  placed  on  their  minutes  could  after- 
wards become  the  subject  of  discussion.     If  it  were  al— 
lowable  not  only  to  object  to  the  question  and  answer^ 
before  the  House,  but  to  refer  to  other  questions  and  an- 
swers, there  would  be  a  still  more  intolerable  loss  of  their 
lordships'  time. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  said,  it  was  undoubtedly  import- 
ant that  objections  to  questions  should  be  offered  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  it  might  so  happen  that  a  final  answer 
might  be  of  so  objectionable  a  naiure  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary  to  expunge  from  ibe  \n\T\MV^^  lUe  (\ues^tions  and 
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aMiswers  that  led  lo  it.  The  witness  was  asked/*'  Did  lie 
l^oow  of  any  acts  or  circamstances  that  caused  a  particalar 
X"C8uh?"  and  he  answered, "  That  he  had  derived  his  know- 
ledge from  the  confession  of  a  servant.''  The  fair  inter- 
pretation of  this  was^  that  the  witness  was  present  at  a 
Btatement.made  by  that  servant  to  another  person;  but 
whether  this  confession  had  one  word  of  truth  in  it  was 
not  proved.  The  declaration  of  the  witness  might,  there* 
fore,  under  these  circumstances,  be  considered  as  a  direct 
Assertion,  that,  in  fact^  he  knew  nothing  of  those  circam- 
stances. The  name  of  the  servant  was  required  ;  and  it 
^iras  stated :  if,  therefore,  he  was  not  present  to  speak  to 
the  facts,  the  whole  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought  that  the  course 
suggested  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  was  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  The  quarrel  between  Lieu- 
tenant ilownam  and  Baron  Ompteda,  as  it  appeared  ta 
liim,  formed  no  part  of  the  case  which  they  were  inves- 
tigating ;  and,  therefore,  he  contended  the  questions  and 
Answers  referring  to  that  quarrel  ought  to  be  expunged. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  looked  upon   the  question  as 
^ne  that  ought  to  be  put,  since  it  bore  evident  reference 
^o  the  cause  which  led  to  certain  instructions  said  to  have 
l>een  given  to  the  servants  not  to  molest  Baron  Ompteda^ 
It  seemed  now  that  those  instructions  were  given  by  the 
^vitness  himself,  who  had  forbidden  the  servants  to  ob- 
-ailruct  or  interfere  with  the  Baron;  and  if  they  stopped 
jfiti  examination  which  might  lead  to  important  informa- 
tion as  to  those  instructions,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
exceedingly  wrong.     He  did  not  know  how  their  lord- 
ships could  at  that  moment  declare  that  no  allusion  should 
be  made  to  circumstances  which  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  case.     The  question  affected  the  credit 
of  a  witness  who  had  been  formerly  examined,  and  thei,^- 
fore  was  extremely  material  for  their  lordships.     If  they 
even  wished  to  expunge  that  question  and  answer,   it 
-would  be  still  competent  to  inquire  whether  the  witness 
'had  seen  any  person,  and  whom,  on  his  knees,  before 
the  Princess  ?     The  fact  that  the  witness  had  sent  a  chal- 
lenge to  Baron  Ompteda  had  been  elicited  by  a  question 
not  put  in  a  direct  form,  and  perhaps  the  facts  which  ltd 
to  that  circumstance  might  be  come  at  in  a  similar  way. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  said,  his  objection  was 
that  thecase  before  them  did  not  appear  to  be  connected 
with  this  quarrel. 
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The  \vitness  was  again  called  in. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire, '^Wiih  whom  did  this  person,  Maurice 
Crede,  live ;  whose  servant  was  he  ? — He  was  the  servant  of  her  Royal 
Highness 'the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  thing  that  man  said,  to  her  Royal 
Highness  that  you  called  out  the  Baron  Ompteda } 

The  witness  was  directed  to  retire^  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  caused  the  last  question  to  be  read.  He  then 
objected  to  it,  as  referring  to  a  matter  not  connected  with 
the  case. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  was  sure  that  the  cause 
which  induced  this  gentleman  to  call  out  Baron  Ompteda 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  their  lordships  had 
to  try. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  of  opinion  that  be  bad 
a  right  to  put  the  question. 

The  Lord'Chancelior,'^0[  course  the  noble  marquis 
will  not  suppose  that  I  would  have  the  presumption  to 
say  that  he  has  no  right  to  put  any  particular  question; 
but  I  should  not  do  my  duty  in  this  Housie  if  i  did  not 
declare,  plainly  and  directly,  that  I  think  the  question 
cannot  legally  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  aware  that  their  lordships 
were  not  shackled  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
he  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  case  in  modern  times,  in 
the  progress  of  which  the  peers  had  not  imposed  that  re- 
striction on  themselves^;  and  in  this  instance  the  practice 
had  been  followed  to  the  present  moment.  Now  he 
would  throw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of  their  lord- 
ships, what  a  sea  of  difficulties  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter, if,  having  adopted  that  course,  they  should  sud- 
denly abandon  it,  and  claim  the  right  of  putting  any  sort 
of  questions  they  pleased. 

Miarl  Grey  thought  their  lordships  ought  to  confine 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rules  of  law  that 
prevailed  in  the  courts  below ;  and,  having  so  long  adopted 
that  principle,  he  conceived  it  would  not  be  right  to  de- 
part from  it,  except  on  some  very  important  occasion* 
He  did  not  understand  that  his  noble  friend  was  going  to 
press  this  question,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  put.  To  make  it  a 
legal  question,  the  case  of  Baron  Ompteda  must  be  con- 
nected with  that  into  which  they  were  authorized  to 
inquire. 

The  Marquis  of  T>ow7ishire  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
question,  which  he  had  put  because  it  had  not  been  asked 
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by^ny  other  peer.  He  still  wished,  however,  to  elicit 
the  fact  hy  some  other  means. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

The  Murqvis  qf  Downshire* — Do  you  know  w^icre  Maurice  Credc 
aow  lives? — I  fio  not  know  but  from  hearsay. 

ji  Peer. — We  cannot  receive  any  hearsay  evidence. 

Tke  Lord-Chancelior.'^The  question,  I  think,  may  be 
allowed.  Any  noble  lord  who  wishes  to  call  this  person 
to  ihe  bar  may  follow  up  the  information  he  receives,  so 
3IS  to  effect  that  object. 

Do  you  know  where  Maurice  Crede  now  lives  ? — I  have  heard  that 
»e  is  in  £ngiancl. 

With  whom  ?— I  do  not  know  with  whom :  I  have  not  heard  with 
vhdm. 

JDid  Majochi  ever  mention  Omptrda's  name  to  you  ? — I  recollect 
perfectly,  at  Rome,  mentioning  to  Majociii  the  commands  of  her 
^oyal  Highness,  that  the  servants  should  not,  on  meeting  Baron  Ompf 
eda,  molest  him,  or  ofier  him  anj  insult.  I  never  had  any  conver- 
ation  with  the  lower  servants  of  the  house  on  such  a  subject^  conse* 
luently  he  never  could  have  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Majochi  never  mentioned  Ompteda's  name  to  you  ?— I  do  not  re- 
collect it ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Earl  ofRoaehery. — ^When  you  saw  this  man  upon  his  knees  to  hef 
^oyat  Highness,  did  you  hear  her  make  any  reply  to  his  question  of 
^ing  forgiveness  ? — She  forgave  him. 

l>b  you  recollect  the  words?— I  cannot  recollect  the  words. 

Fiscnunt  Falmouth. — You  have  stated  that  you  have  seen  her 
loyal  Highness  walking  arm  inarm  with  Bergami  at  the  Villa  d'£ste, 
vas  she  then  with  Bergami  only  ? — ^Walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  garden. 

Was  there  any  body  else  in  company  ? — I  do  not  remember  any 
Nie  particular  time  to  have  seen  them  alone  in  the  garden  walking  arm 
i\  arm. 

Are  you  positive  you  have  never  seen  them  so  walking  whilst  Ber- 
gami was  courier? — I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen  themso  walk- 
rig  while  Bergami  was  courier. 

tTou  are  not  positive  you  have  not  seen  them  so  walking  together 
vhile  Bergami  was  courier? — I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  them  so 
valking  while  Bergami  was  courier. 

Lord  Hood, — Did  the  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the  Princess's  table 
it  Milan? — I  think  he  did. 

!Did  he  at  Como  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  at  Villa  Villaoi?— He  did. 

Dj4  Maiochi  wait  at  the  Princess's  table  at  those  places?— >He  dLd« 

like  Duke  ofAthol. — ^You  have  said  that  you  considered  it  necessary, 
D  the  situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  board  the  polacca,  that'a 
Riale  attendant  should  sleep  near  her;  did  you  ever  express  that  sen* 
iment  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself  ? — I  never  did. 

In  the  reasons  which  you  have  assigned  for  not  considering  it  a  de* 
gradation  in  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  sleep  under  the  tent  with  Bergamr, 
^OU  have  said,  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case,  and  that  the 
feAtcbways  were  open ;  jou  have  since  said,  that  in  an  attempt  one 
fetgbt  to  go  upthe  liatchway,  you  found  the  tent  closed ;  do  you  considtr 
^t  there  was  no  mystery  in  that? — Th«  tent  bm^v^Vos^^^Yv^x^c^-iX 
Defence.]  3  6 
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Highness  had  retired  to  rest ;  I  did  not  consider  thai  there  was  9Bf 
ms^itry  wliatever  in  thai. 

Was  Bei garni  in  the  tent  at  that  period  ?— I  did  not  see  him ;  I  dio 
Blpl  know  ;  I  cannot  say. 

Oo  you  know  that  he  was  not  in  the  tent  ? — I  do  not  knoMr  thai  be 
was  not  in  the  tent. 

You  have  already  said  that  you  have  beard  and  believed  Bergami 
slept  in  that  tent ;  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  wsus  not  in 
the  tent  at  that  period  when  tlie  tent  was  closed  ? — I  never  thought 
abotit  U,  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

You  have  before  said,  that  you  never  represented  to  her  Royal  High* 
ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to 
sleep  near  her  upon  the  deck,  you  consequently  could  riot  be  a  recom- 
ineuflet  of  the  measure  ;  when  you  considered  it  necessary  for  a  naale 
donierflc  to  sleep  near  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  tent^  did  you  con- 
sider tb^t  it  was  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to  sleep  within  the  tent  ? 
—I  never  represented  the  one  nor  the  other. 

You  have  sard,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  for  a  male  domestic  to 
sleep  near  her  Royal  Highness ;  did  you  think  it  necessary  that  a  male 
domestic  should  sleep  within  the  tent  ? — I  never  thought  of  the  thinff 
at  afl ;  and,  probably,  had  there  been  nobody  under  the  tent,  I  should 
have  taken  as  little  notice  of  it,  as  I  did  when  there  was  somebody 
under  the  tent ;  when  I  heard  it,  I  supposed  it  was  necessary ;  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  within  myself. 

Was  it  for  the  Princess's  safety  you  thought  it  necessary  a  male  do* 
Mestic  should  sleep  near  her?— Her  Royal  Highness  thought  so,  andl 
did  not  think  otherwise. 

You  have  already  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  it  was  necessary,  but 
that  opinion  you  did  not  communicate  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Priniress  of  Wales ;  but  in  your  last  answer  it  appears  as  if  the  Princess 
of  Wales  did  con^mnicate  it  to  you  ;  did  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
fsLCt  communicate  it  to  you  ?-^She  did  not ;  not  on  that  occasion  ;  exr 
cept  after  the  business  of  Genoa,  after  tlic  general  remark  that  she  had 
always  made;  not,  with  the  exception  of  that. 

Wnat  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  board  the  polacca  f— 
I  do  not  know  any  immediate  danger.  « 

Mr.  JJrowgAam.— The  witness  never  said  that  theie 
was  DO  danger  to  be  apprehended.  He  says  there  wat 
DO  "  immediate^  danger.  The  tent  was  not  attacked ; 
there  were  22  Sicilians  or  Italians  on  board. 

Dukeof  AthoL — ^Was  there  any  danger  ? — I  do  not  know  any  imme- 
diate danger,  not  personal  danger;  if  1  had  thought  that^  1  should  not 
have  l>een  easy  myself  to  have  slept  below. 

Was  tiiere  any  danger  sufficient  to  have  induced  you  at  any  time 
to  recommend  a  male  attendant  sleeping  within  the  tent  ?-— I  dever  did 
recommend  it. 

Jjord  Grantham, — ^You  have  said  that  at  Carlsruhe  the  Princes^ 
dined  with  the  Grand  Dtike,  except  one  day  that  she  dined  with  the 
Margravine ;  did  you  dine  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  on 
those  occasions? — I  did. 

You  have  said  also  that  she  supped  at  the  Grand  Duke's,  and  also 
at  the  Margravine's,  did  you  sup  in  company  with  her  ? — ^Yes,  I  iHd. 

At  what  o'clock  at  that  court  is  the  dinner  ?-«I  positively  can  i9l 
recollect  that. 
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Abf>utwhat  hour? — I  do  not  recoiled  the  hour  sufficiently  "to  t>e 
ijMe  to  mark  it. 

Have  jou  any  recollection  of  the  lateness'of  the  hour  of  supper  and 
;)N^  crening  parlies  there ?~I cannot  say  to  what  hour  they  lasted; 
:hijr  lasted  late  in  the  night,  probably  twelve  o'clock. 

Can  you,  of  your  owu  J^nowledge,  say  whether  the  Princess  had 
.line  to  return  home  betvieen  dinner  and  supper,  between  the  dinner 
ind  the  subsequently  going  to  the  other  houses  or  supping  at  the  sanif 
tipuse  } — I  should  imagine  yes. 

Did  she,  to  your  knowledge,  on  any  one  of  those  days,  return  borne 
atttween  the  ditwer  and  the  supper  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that. 

WiU  you  undertake  to  say  that  <(he  did  not  ? — I  will  underlilf  to 
mg  that  1  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  ;  If  I  had  the  smallotfl  re« 
lollection  of  it,  I  have  no  end  in  keeping  it  back,  in  withholding  k. 

JTie  Earl  qf  Darliagton. — Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  time 
when  Bergami,  Camera,  and  Teodoro,  look  leave  of  her  Koyal  High- 
Mess  on  disembarking  at  Terracina  ;  you  mentioned  that  they,  each  of 
Jiem,  kissed  her  hand  ;  do  )'ou  know  that  Ber^ami  had  not  taken  leave  . 
af  her  Royal  Highness  before  coming  on  deck  i — I  do  not  know  that 
ae  had  ;  1  ha?e~  not  an  idea  of  it. 

Did  you  see  those  three  persons  conic  upon  (he  deck  together?—* 
No ;  I  think  we  vfere  all  on  deck  together. 

Bergami,  Teodoro,  and  Camera? — ^That  is  the  recollection  I  have 
sf  it ;  every  body  was  upon  deck. 

Did  the  rrincess  then  come  upon  deck  when  you  were  all  there  ?«"^ 
['do  not  recollect  that  the  Princess  was  below  even. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  take  leave  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon 
uiy  occasioii,  in  a  ditTerent  manner  from  those  men  just  mentioned, . 
C;imera  and  Teodoro,  or  any  other  persons  of  her  suite? — I  have  seen 
liim  take  leave  more  than  once,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  else  but  the  . 
kissing  of  her  hand,  as  every  one  else  did. 

You  have  frequently  mentioned  her  Royal  Highness  sleeping  in  the 
tent  on  board ;  the  sleep,  when  you  mentioned  her  sleeping  in  that 
tdtdi  is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  nieant  that  she  rather  reposed  upon 
the  sofa,  than  slept,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  sleeping, 
going  to  bed,  and  pulling  off  her  clothes,  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  are  you 
lo  be  understood  that  <;he  reposed  with  her  clothes  on,  ^ben  you  make 
ii^e  of  ^he  word  sleeping? — I  do  not  believe  her  Royal  Higl^ness  ever 
166k  her  clothes  off  on  board  the  polacca,  except  to  shift  herself  in  the 
lAsty,  to  change  her  dress ;  thut  is  my  lirm  belief.  1  mean  in  the  voy- 
age back  from  Jatfa  ;  on  the  first  voyage  she  slept  in  her  cabin. 

Mr,  Brougham,  having  requested  the  shorthand- wrltei 
to  read,  the  whole  answer^  observed  that  three  or  fom 
itords'of  the  witness's  answer  had  been  omitted  which 
shonid  have  been  taken  down.  The  shorihand-wiiter 
coi|14  have  do  motive  in  Qtnitting  to  take  down  these 
lirords,  but  it  was  material  that  they  should  be  inserted. 
The  words  omitted  were,  ^*  That  is  my  firm  belief,"  whicU 
lieaod  his  learned  friends  round  him  had  distit^ctly  heard. 

•  J*he  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  several  other  peers,  said  that 
^ey  h^d  heard  these  words  added  by  the  vyitness. 
The  shorthand-writer  accounted  for  hU  tvox  Vv^Nvci^ 
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heard  these  words  by  stating,  that  the  witness  hac]  adde4 

them  when  turning  away,  aher  giving  the  preceding  part  ; 

of  the  answer. 

You  did  not  positively  stale  that  yoQ  knew  that  Bergami  was  under  -^ 

the  tent? — I  never  saw  him  there. 

If  you  state  tiiat  it  was  your  belief  that  he  was  uuder  the  tent,  do  you  _^ 

also  believe  that  Bergami  reclined  in   the  same  manner  on  the  other  -^ 

bed,  with  his  clothes  on  ? — I  do  not  think  Bergami  ever  took  his  clothes  ^ 

off  either,  wliile  sleeping  under  the  tent,  tor  I  never  saw  any  bed*         — .^ 
clothes  on  that  bed. 

Dovou  know  where  it  was  that  her  Royal  Highness  changed  her         -rmi 
clotMroo  the  return  from  Jaffa,  whether  it  was  in  the  lent,  or  below  ?         -^ 
-— Be^C^v,  in  her  cabin ;  I  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  upon  deck.         .  ^ 

You  never  saw  her  change  her  clothes  ? — No,  not  any  where. 

Did  you  from  the  window  of  the  Villa  d*Esie,  ever  see  a  dance  that  .^Jt 
Mahomet  pei  termed  at  that  time  ?^ — I  did,  I  recollect  particularly  once ;  ^  ; 
I  was  in  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ;  I  forget  now  whjtt  it  was  for,  ^"t, 
something  I  had  to  do,  and  we  heard  a  noise  in  the  court-yard;  her  *::K'^r 
Royal  Highness  went  to  the  window,  as  1  did  also  myself,  and  Ma^  ^— j* 
hornet  was  exhibiting  this  dance  before,  I  did  not  know  who  they 
Were,  but  several  persons  in  the  court-yard. 

Do  you  know  where  Majochi  was  at  that  time? — I  did  not  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  him ;  there  were  many  servants  there  ;.  I  cannot  say 
positively  that  he  was  there. 

■  Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness  besides 
yourself,  at  the  time  you  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  theper*- 
formance  of  this  dance  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was ;  I  have  not  a  r< 
collection  of  any  body  being  in  the  room  but  myself. 

Did  you  conceive  there  was  any  great  impropriety  or  indecency  in 
that  dance  ? — Most  certainly  not ;  I  never  did. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Captain  Briggs? — I  have  seen  Captain 
Briggs  at  Portsmouth,  about  two  months  ago. 

Did  any  conversation  pass  between  you  at  that  time  upon  this  sub— ^ 
ject  ? — ^The  subject  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Yes. — Captain  Briggs  declined  entering  into  any  conversation  on  ^ 
the  subject. 

You  never  have,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  had  any  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  with  Captain  Briggs,  since  you  were  on  board  tbf 
Leviathan? — I  never  have ;  I  have  only  seen  Captain  Briggs, 
since  that  time,  which  was  in  this  House  ;  he  shook  hands  with  me, 
that  was  all. 

If  you  ever  have  had  any  conversation  with  Captain  Briggs,  you 
think  you  would  recollect  it  ? — I  think  I  should  recollect  it. 

Lord  EUenhorough, — You  say  that  when  you  saw  Captain  Briggs  al 
Portsmouth,  he  declined  having  any  conversation  with,  you  upon  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry  ;  did  you  propose  any  such  conversation  to  him  I    ^ 
—The  object  of  my  going  to  Portsmouth  was  that;  it  was  from  inyself..-i^ 

What  was  your  reason  for  wishing  to  converse  with  Captain  fnriggs 
upon  that  subject  ? — I  heard  tliat  Captain  Briggs  was  coming  asa  wit« 
ness  against  her  Majesty,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  S€ 
and  I  declared  that  I  thought  so,  and  that  I  would  gotind  ask  Captaii 
Briggs  himself. 

What  did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  ask  Captain  Briggs  ? — ^I-  asked  him  ii 
it  was  a  fact  that  he  was  coming. 
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What  was  Captaip  firiggs's  answer  f-r^He  said  he  thought  he  shoold 
lie  oalledt  he  was  afraid  he  should ;  that  his  testimooy  should  be  bo-> 
thine  but  what  was  honourable  and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  Captain  6riggs*s  answer  ? — I  think  it  was»  I 
do  not  recollect  any  thing  more. 

In  that  answer  Captain  Briggs  docs  not  appear  to  have  declined  en- 
tering into  any  conversation  on  the  subject? — Captain  Brings  told  me 
he. could  not  enter  into  any  conversation. 

•  Did  you  ask  Captain  Briggs  to  enter  into  any  further  conversation  } 
—No,  I  did  not  press  Captain  Briggs  on  any  particulars,  only  asked 
him  if  he  was  coming  and  so  forth;  I  forget  the  words  exactly. 

When  did  you  see  Captain  Briggs  in  this  House  ?— The  day  he  gave 
tk  deposition. 

Were  you  present  during  the  examination  of  Captain  Briggs  ? — No, 
I  was  not. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Captain  Briggs  at  that  time  ? — None, 
but  a  few  words,  he  shook  bands  with  me  over  the  banisters,,  and  said, 
*1 1  hope  we  shall  shake  hands  when  I  come  out." 

That  was  the  whole  of  the  conversation  ? — With  the  exception  of 
'.'  How  do  you  .do." 

.  Pid  yoU:  ever  see  the  tent  closed  on  board  the  polacca,  on  the  voy- 
age from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  during  the  day  ?— ^£  have  seen  her  Royal 
Stfhness  falling  asleep  in  the  day-time,  and  I  have  closed  the  tent  par- 
tiaJjy  myself,  brought  it  round  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun,  or  whatever 
it  might  be ;  but  to  close  it  close,  I  never  saw  it. 
.  Were  those  the  only  occasions  on  which  you  saw  the  tent  closed 
during  the  day4ime  ?-r-I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  closed, 
bat  Oft  such  ^n  occasion  it  never  was  to  say  closed. 
.  How  frequently  might  that  happen  in  the  course  of  a  week  ?— 
I  do  2K>t  remember ;  I  cannot  say ;  it  may  have  happened  once  or 
twice,  or  more  times ;  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  timet  it 
happened. 

Did  you  remain  on  deck  after  the  tent  was  so  closed  ? — I  may  have 
remained  on  deck  ;  yes,  I  dare  say  I  did  ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
I  did. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  positively  to  say  that  you  ever  did  ?— ^ 
li  is  five  years  ago ;  1  cannot  remember  so  as  to  say  that  I  did  ;  it 
b  a  long  time  ago ;  I  cannot  remember  such  a  fact  as  that. 

When  the  tent  was  so  closed,  was  any  person  under  the  tent,  except 
her  Voyal  Highness? — I  have  not  seen  any  body. 

Can  you  positively  say,  that  when  the  tent  was  so  closed,  you  saw 
no  one  under  the  tent  except  her  Royal  Highness  ?— :!  can  positively 
say  that  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  any  body  under  the  tent  when 
the  tent  was  so  closed. 

Did  you  ever  go  intothe  dining-room  while  the  tent  was  so  closed 
during  th&day  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  dining-room  in 
the  evening  ?— Eight  or  nine  o'clock  ;  I  should  think  it  might  h^ve 
beea>half-past  nine. 

At  what  hour  were  you  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  thedining-rooi]|i 
10  the  morning  ? — I  should  think  we  breakfasted  about  ten. 
-  Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion,  enter  the  dining-rboni  between  the 
hours  of  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  and  ten  in  the  morning  ? — ^To  gq 
up  that  ladder,  1  must  have  frequently  gone  througl^  the  dining-rooiii^ 
to  go  up  that  ladder  on  deck. 
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Could  not  yon  ha^e  gone  on  deck  without  (lassing  up  that  ladder  9— 
O  jts,  there  was  another  passage ;  in  fact,  I  believe  there  were  two 
other  passages. 

You  have  said  you  were  not  in  the  habit  of  remsdning  in  the  dining* 
room  after  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  and  that  you  were  not  in  ttie 
habit  of  returning  to  the  dining-room  till  breakfast  time  in  the  morning; 
did  you  return  to  the  dining-room  after  you  had  left  it  at  eight  or  nine 
in  the  evening,  and  before  you  returned  to  it  to  breakfast? — Onlv  on 
the  occasion  of  going  upon  deck  after  supper ;  to  go  on  deck  i  have 
gone  up  (hat ladd'^r.  .   «• 

What  was  the  bupper  hour? — ^There  was  no  hour  fixed  precisely;^ 
eighty  or  half-past  eight,  or  nine  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
from  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since. 

<  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  after  supper  you  did.  not  rec- 
tum to  the  dining-room  till  breakfast,  except  for  the  purpose*  of  going 
up  that  ladder  on  deck?— I  had  no  other  occasion  in  the  diaing-room> 
hut  the  gluing  on  deck.  .       . 

What  IS  the  latest  hour  at  which  you  ever  passed  through  the  dining* 
room  ?^-^At  night  I  cannot  say  exactly  to  the  hour ;  it  might  have  been, 
as  I  have  sa'd  before,  as  late  as  ten,  or  half-past  ten,  that  I  have  gope  op 
the  ladder;  sometimes  the  tent  was  closed  later  than  at  other  timeSf  I 
cannot  say  to  half  an  hour. 

Did  you  ever  enter  the  dining  room  after  vou  knew  the  tent  WM 
closed  ?— -No,  I  should  have  gone  up  the  ladder.  ■  • 

Endeavour  to  give  a  more  distinct  answer  I — ^I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  entered  the  dining  room  after  the  tent  was  closed,  know* 
ingit  to  be  closed. 

Between  the  hour  of  half  after  ten  at  night,  and  the  time  at  whitb 
you  returned  to  tlie  dining-room  in  the  morning,  you  had  no  mean$ 
whatever  of  knowing  whether  the  hatchway  was  closed  or  not? — I 
cannot  know  that ;  I  was  asleep,  I  was  in  bed,  the  thing  might  have 
been  done  when  1  was  asleep,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was. 

Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  yesterday,  when  you  said  yoi| 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety  in  her  Majesty^s  sleeping  under  the 
same  tent  with  a  male,  because  the  hatchway  and  the  doors  t>elo«r 
were  open,  you  were  assuming  ps  facts  what  you  were  not  acquainted 
with  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
jabject  to  any  question,  but  this  was  really  no  question  at 
all;  it  was  putting  the  opinion  of  their  lordships  in  the 
shape  of  a  proposition  to  the  witness. 

The  Lord'Chancdlor  said  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  witness. 

The  shorthand-writer  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  evidence  giv^n  yesterday: — 

^'  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  distinctly  that  you  do  not  coit^ 
ceWe  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  a  male  person  sleeping  in  the 
safine  tent,  the  lights  being  out,  with  a  female  ? — From  the  cnanne fk 
that  the  hatchway  was  open,  and  all  the  doors  below,  there  was  no  nti^tn 
teivin  it  whatever." 

'naire  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  hatchway  and  the  doors 
were  always  open  ?^-I  have  always  seen  the  door  of.  the  dining: room 
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o^eiif  and  as  I  stated  beCore,  I  ran  up  the  ladder  at  a  late  hour^  the 
hat<:hway  was  open  certainly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  ever  it  had 
been^  shut. 

Earl  Grty, — Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  so  closed  during  the  day, 
thai  any  part  of  the  crew  passing  might  not  have  seen  who  were  within  ? 
—No,  1  never  did. 

TAe  Earl  of  fflnchehea. — ^You  have  said,  that  you  went  up  the  lad- 
der at  a  late  hour  of  ihe  night,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
late,  how  late  was  it?— Between  the  space  after  supper,  and  the 
ordinary  time  for  closing  the  tent  on  deck ;  I  have  said,  I  believe,  ten 
o'clock,  but  I  may  be  out  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  i  cannot  be 
positive. 

IXo  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  that  hour,  ten  at  night,  till  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  tent  remained  quite  undisturbed  i — 1  have  never 
Mep  it  touched  alter  that  timt; :  I  have  been  in  my  bed,  and  when  I 
have  come  up  in  the  morning  (I  am  rather  a  late  riser),  it  was  always 
open. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  hatches  were 
hot  within  the  tent?— To  my  knowledge  they  were  not  within  tbo 
Cent. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Do  you' mean  that  you  know  they  were 
not  within  the  tent,  or  that  you  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were 
within  the  tent? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  were  within  the 
tent. 

Lord  Auckland, — Did  you  write  your  own  challenge  to  Baron  Omp« 
ieda  ?•— I  did. 

It  was  your  own  composition? — My  own  composition. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language  ?— I  wrote  it  in 
EnalisB. 

Was  it  sent  in  English? — It  was  sent  in  English. 

Did  you  give  any  (opies  of  it,  or  know  of  any  copies  being  given? 
— I  do  not  recollect  having  given  any  copies  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield. — ^Was  there  a  companion  to  the  hatchway  I 
—There  was  not. 

No  protection  at  all  ? — No  companion,  it  was  quite  open. 

Were  the  rest  of  the  suite  in  tiie  liabit  of  using  that  ladder  in  the 
day-time? — Yes,  they  were. 

Earl  Grosvenor. — If  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  so  outrage- 
ously indecent  as  to  sulTer  herself  to  be  kissing  Bergami  In  the  pre- 
tence of  the  master  and  mate,  I  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  have 
l)een  tlie  cause  of  conversation  among  all  on  board? 

(Several  Lords  cried  '*  No,  no.'^) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — If  one  witness  swear  to  a  fact, 
Tou  n!iay  call  twenty  witnesses  to  give  their  opinioa  that 
It  was  not  true. 

Earl  Grrosvenor. — I  ask  the  witness  as  to  his  belief, 
which  has  been  often  asked  upon  other  points. 

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL^^The  witness  may  be  asked  bis 
belief  as  to  where  Bergami  slept^  because  he  may  have 
JcDOWO  where  every  one  else  slept,  and  thence  have  ress 
ion  to  beKevewb^re  Bergami  slept.    I  give  that  as  aa 
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instance  where  belief  is  evidence  ;  bat  as  to  belief  qdod 
a  point  on  which  he  has  no  means  to  form  any  belief,  it 
cannot  be  evidenced 

Earl  Grosvenor.'^I  only  ask  the  witness  whether  snch 
a  thing  could  have  occurred  without  coming  to  his 
knowledge. 

(A  general  cry  of  ''  Read  the  question/'  which  was 
accordingly  done.) 

Earl  Gro<it;e«or.— Let  it  be  put  in  this  fortn  :— Whe- 
ther he  believes  it  could  have  happened  without  coming 
to  his  knowledge? 

The  Lord'Chancellor, — ^I  am  of  opinion  that  the  qnes^ 
tion  cannot  be  put. 

Earl  Grosvenor  did  not  press  it. 

Lord  Somers.  — You  have  stated  that  you  have  l^een  a  long 
lime  in  her  Boyal  Highness's  service>  and  that,  in  your  opinioiv 
the  favours  and  kindness  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  Bergami  pro- 
ceeded from  proper,  and  not  improper  motives.  I  wish  to  know 
whether,  when  the  mother,  the  child,  and  other  relations  of  Bergami 
were  admitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  you  can  assign  any 
reason  why  the  wife  of  Bergami  was  not  there  as  the  natural  nune  of  * 
her  own  little  child  ? 

(Cries  of  *'  Read  the  question.") 

Mr   Gurney  read  it. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor. — In  the  first  place  it  appears  to 
me  doubtful  whether  the  witness  has  stated  so  much  as 
is  assumed  in  the  first  part  of  the  question  ;  and  then^  ii 
the  question  were  itself  proper,  the  only  form  would  be^ 
if  he  ever  heard  her  Royal  Highness  give  any  reason. 

Mr,  Brougham. — My  lords,  there  is,  besides,  no  evi- 
dence that  the  wife  of  Bergami  was  the  mother,  of  tbe^s^-e 
child.  Not  a  word  of  evidence  has  been  given  to  that^  -^t 
effect. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — I  beg  leave  to  oflFer  here  a  ge- 
neral observation  to  your  lordships.  I  submit  to  yoai 
lordships  whether  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  made  the 
means  of  reasoning  upon  the  evidence.  The  witnesses 
are  to  speak  to  facts.  It  belongs  to  your  lordships  t< 
reason  upon  those  facts.  ^ 

^  Viscount  Clifden, — ^Was  not  the  Princess,  in  fact,  extremely  fa  .m^^* 
tigued  by  her  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse,  and  extremely  iropa  »^^  *" 
tient  to  get  ashore ;  and  did  she  not  complain,  her  legs  being  8welled«.  C^  *^» 
as  aperson  who  had  not  been  abed  ? — I  perfectly  recollect  the  faict. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Do  you  mean  that  yon  recollect  he*  -^  ^^ 

Royal  Highness's  legs  being  swelled  ?— I  never  saw  her  Royal  Higlii«-'^2^ 

ness's  legs. 

Do  you  then  mean  that  her  Royal  Highness  told  you  her  U 
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iwelled  ?— She  did,  in  talkipg  of  the  excessive  fatigue  of  being 
on  deck ;  I  forget  bow  many  days  now,  but  it  must  have  been  near 
forty  days,  or  more ;  she  said  that  her  legs  were  excessively  swelled. 

Mr.  Brotigham. — I  beg  leave  to  offer  here  a  remark, 
with  all  submission,  to  your  lordships.  I  don't  complain 
of  any  inquiries  that  your  lordships  may  be  disposed  to 
make;  but  the  complaint  I  make,  with  all  submission,  is, 
that  the  effect  of  an  examination  is  destroyed  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  interrupted.  When  the  witness 
gives  half  an  answer  to  one  noble  lord,  another  noble 
lord  puts  then  another  question.  The  first  question  is 
not  answered  by  the  witness,  and  no  part  of  the  answer 
is  read  by  the  shorthand^writer,  when  a  noble  lord  inter- 
rupts the  answer  by  another  question.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair  than  thus  to  ask  a  second  question  on  a  part 
of  the  first  question;  for  the  new  question  may  lead 
away  the  attention  of  the  witness,  and  it  may  be  forgotten 
to  get  any  answer  at  all  to  the  first  question. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  that,  when  the  answer  of  the  witness  is  not 
heard.  Not  one  lord  in  twenty  has  heard  a  single  an- 
iwer  given  by  the  witness.  Mr.  Hownam  must  speak 
put,  as  he  would  on  board  a  ship. 

ne  Earl  qf  Lauderdale. — Have  you  read  the  evidence,  as  printed 
in  the  nev^papers,  in  this  cause  ?«-I  have  not  even  read  my  own  evi- 
dence of  yesterday, 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Majochi  ? — I  have. 

Have  ypu  read  the  evidence  of  Demont  ? — I  have. 

Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sacchi  ? — Partially,  not  all. 

Were  particular  passages  pointed  out  to  you  to  read  in  the  evidence 
of  Sacchi  ? — No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

How  did  you  select  the  passages  you  read  in  the  evidence  of  Sacchi } 
•—I  have  selected  no  passages ;  [  have  read  them  as  any  one  would 
read  them  ;  I  do  not  remember  a  single  passage  in  Sacchi  s  evidence ; 
I. could  hot  repeat  one. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  this  question;  it  was  as- 
suming a  statement  which  the  witness  had  never  made  ; 
the  witness  had  said  already,  that  he  had  partly  read  the 
evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  apprehended  that  if  the  ques- 
tion  was  read  it  would  be  found  that  the  witness  had  an- 
swered "  that  he  had  partially  read  it." 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  thought  that  the  question, 
as  put  by  the  noble  earl,  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous 
assumption. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that  the  witness  had 
Defence.']  3  c 
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said  that  he  had  read  the  evidence  partially.  Wb. 
was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this,  except  th^ 
he  had  read  particular  parts,  and  he  had  therefore  ask( 
what  parts  he  had  read.  Those  parts  must  have  bei 
pointed  out,  or  they  must  have  been  selected  by  hii 
self. 

The   Marquis  of  Lamdowne. — I  read   the   paper   tl^^k^    ig 
morning  without  making  any  selection  of  parts. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Are  you  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Caroline  t — 1  am. 

Have  you  a  diploma  as  such  ? — I  have. 

Can  you  produce  that  diploma  ? — I  can. 

You  have  said  that  you  arrived  at  Trieste  at  noon,  and  that  ^ 
quitted  next  evening,  1  think,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  ^ 
think  I  said  between  five  and  six. 

Does  your  recollection  lead  you  to  that  fact,  or  does  your  kn* 


ledge  of  that  fact  depend  totally  upon  the  letter  you  had  writteKm       to 

your  wife,  which  you  have  in  your  hand? — I  had  already  fixed  uf^^^Dii 

twenty-four  hours  being  about  the  time  we  were  at  Trieste,  and  1  t>wrM  Ijr 

found  the  letter  after  I  had  so  fixed  my  opinion. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  passing  at  Trieste  about  her  Ro3^ 

Highness  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  ?— At  Trieste  E      ^o 

not  even  know  that  she  sent  for  her  banker ;  she  may  have  sent    'f^r 

her  banker,  but  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect 

any  thing  of  the  sort. 
You  have  said  you  first  saw  Bergami  at  dinner  with  her  "Roy  3d 

Highness  in  a  courier's  dress  at  Bellinzona,  did  Bergami  on  thatoc^^a- 

sion  come  into  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — No,  I  think     ^^ 

was  in  the  room,  and  her  Royal  Higliness  desired  him  to  sit  down- 
Did  he  sit  on  that  occasion  next  her  Royal  Highness?— I  caoc^ot 

recollect  that ;  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Do  not  you  recollect  where  Bergami  sat,  in  a  courier's  dress,  tli« 

first  time  you  had  ever  seen  him  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  ?— I    ^^ 

not  recollect  it,  or  I  would  say  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  him        ^^ 

the  course  of  the  dinner  ?— 'She  may  have  spoken  to  him,  but  I     ^? 

not  recollect  the  fact ;    I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  any  thing  pa-^^* 

cular  to  him. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  to  him  yourself  ?-^No,  I  do  not. 

Did  not  Bergami  wait  at  table  when  you  dined  with  her  R<^^^' 

Highness  ? — At  Genoa ;  after  Genoa  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  ^  '^^^^ 

did. 
Have  not  Louis  Bergami,  and  the  cousins  of  Bergami,  waitecB    at 

table  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Yes,  they  have- 
Have  you  not  seen,  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  the  brother,      *"^ 

sister,  the  mother,  and  cousins  of  Bergami?  —  I  do  not   recoil  *" 

the  cousins ;  I  have  seen  the  former  ones,  but  not  the  cousias^     ^^ 

table,  I  think.  ^ 

Did  yoQ  never  see  the  cousin  that  was  ah  accomptant  at  table     "'^ 

No,  I  have  never  seen  him  at  table.  . 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami's  wife  at  table  with  her  T^ojdX  High«»^*^* 

— ^I  never  saw  her  at  all. 
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(V«re  you  ever  at  the  Villa  d'Gste  or  the  Villa  Bergami  when  her 
jal  Highness  was  not  there?-—!  think  T  went  once  to  the  Barona 
in  Bergami. 

Etecolkcting  that  you  have  dined  at  her  Boyal  Highnesses  table 
h  Bergami,  whom  you  have  seen  serve  at  her  Royal  Highness*s 
le^  with  Louis  Bergami,  who  has  served  you  at  her  Royal  High- 
■^8  table^  with  Bergami's  sister,  and  with  his  mother ;  and  when 
s  recollect  the  circumstance  further,  that  you  have  sworn  to  your 
ief  that  Bergami  was  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal  Highness  at 
hty  between  Jaffa  and  Capo  d'Anza ;  do  you  persevere  in  swearing 
>n  your  oath,  that  you  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness  do  nothing 
proper  or  unbecoming  of  her  station  ?«-!  speak  for  myself ;  I  had 
greater  claim  to  sitting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table  than  either  of 
«e  people ;  I  have  seen  people  sitting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table 
lie  their  fathers  have  been  waiting  at  table ;  and  I  liever  saw  any 
ig  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness,  knowing  the  way  she 
Its  every  body,  to  authorize  such  an  opinion. 
Did  you  ever  wait  at  her  Royal  -H  ighness's  table  ? — Never. 

Mr.  Brougham.^^K  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  navy 

asked  if  he  ever  waited  at  table ! 

The  Lord^Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  object  to  the 

eslion  if  you  think  it  improper^  but  you  are  not  to 

ike  such  observations  if  a  question  offends  you. 

Tie  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — I  am  the  last  that  would 

YC  asked  such  a  question,  had  not  the  witness  said  that 

trgami  and  his  relations  had  as  great  a  claim  as  he  to 

;  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table. 

Have  any  of  your  relations  sat  at  her  Majesty's  table  ? — I  do  not 

icvc  they  ever  did. 

2%e  Earl  of  Lauderdale,^^\  wish  the  evidence  given 
:  the  witness  yesterday^  respecting  the  entertainments 
the  Barona,  to  be  read  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  suggested,  that  while  the  evi- 
nce sought  was  getting  ready,  the  witness  should  be 
commodated  with  a  chair,  as  he  had  stood  under  exa- 
inatlon  nearly  four  hours  of  this  day,   the   whole  of 

»terday,  and  part  of  the  preceding  dav. 

T%e  Earl  qf  Lauderdale, —  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Vallotti  Bergami 

ting  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table? — I  do  not  know  him  by  that 

ime,  I  recollect  an  uncle. 

What  was  that  uncle? — I  do  not  know  ^hat  he  was. 

But  you  recollect  seeing  Berganii's  uncle  sit  at  table  with  her  Royal 

ighness  ?-— I  have  heard  it  was  his  uncle. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 

sterday  : — 

•  What  was  the  nature  of  the  entertainments  given  by  her  Royal 
g^hness  at  the  Barona  ?— There  were  no^  entertainments  except  to 
fanner's  daughters,  to  amuse  in  fact  the  household. 
'    Was  the  time  of  which  you  are  speaking  carnival  time  ?— It  was. 
'    Did  you  ever  see  at  those  entertainments  the  >siWe*  o\  ^twwv^ 
irellaflp  then-  daughters  f-^Tbe  eldest  of  the  daujJ^Ut^  Hi«i  vs\^^' 
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ried ;  I  do  Dot  recollect  if  any  more  were  married,  bot  I  recollect  out 

ivas  married. 

'*  The  question  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  family ;  but  did 
the  persons  who  attended  at  those  entertainments  bring  their  vmre^  as 
well  as  their  daughters? — I  have  seen  the  wife  ef  the  Chevalier 
Tamasia  and  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Professor  Mooatti,  and  the 
wife  of  Baron  Cavaletti. 

**  Who  was  the  Chevalier  Tamasia? — He  had  been  prefect  ol 
Como  for  some  years. 

'<  Were  the  other  persons  whom  you  have  named,  persons  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  they  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Professor  Mocatti,  who  was  of  Como. 

"  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  clergyman  of  the  place  was  thert 
or  not  ? — I  have  seen  him  frequently ;  at  the  dance,  I  cannot  saj. 

*'  Do  you  mean,  that  you  have  seen  him  frequently  visitiag  hct>jBi.-jiC 
Royal  Highness  ? — Frequently." 

the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Who  is  Doctor  Mecatti  ?-^He  is  proi"    ^i»*o 
fessor  of  physic  at  Como,  and  I  believe  presideiit  of  the  college;  • 

What  college  ?— There  is  a  college,  the  college  of  Como,  I  think.        •  3C. 

Is  physic  taught  at  Como  ? — I  thmk  he  is  the  professor  of  pby^;^ 
he  is  called  the  Professor  Mocatti. 

Is  he  not  the  practising  doctor  in  that  place  ? — He  is. 

Who  is  Mr.  Cavaletti  ?— Cavaletti  was  equerry  to  the  viceroy  o^ 
Italy,  Prince  Eugene,  and  I  believe  he  was  lately  in  the  service  or 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte;  and  was  at  the  batile  of  Waterloo,  in  hi^^ 
suite. 

Was  he  often  at  her  Koyal  Highness's  house  ? — Very  often. 
•  Besides  Mocatti  and  Cavaletti,  and  the  Chevalier  Tamasia,  whoi 
else  can  you  name  that  visited  at  that  time? — ^At  the  dances  I  do  no**- 
recollect  any  other  name. 

Do  you  conceive  a  courier  and  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  na 
equally  entitled  to  sit  down  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table? — An;^ 
body  that  should  sit  down  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table,  by  her  conv  j 
mand,  would  authorize,  I  believe,  a  person  of  higher  rank  than  ^ 
lieutenant  of  the  navy  to  sit  down  with  him. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence, — Early  in  your  examination  yesterday  yo 
entered  into  the  minute  circumstances  of  your  father,  was  yourfathe- 
ever  in  the  service  of  any  other  person  than  the  royal  family  ?  — 7 
can  only  speak  from  report,  I  believe  he  has  been  in  the  service  o 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch  in  his  late  Majesty*s  household. 

You  having  stated  that  her  Royal  liighness  embarked  in  Sicily 
to  go  up  to  the  Levant  and  to  return  in  her  Royal  Highness* 
mite  except  yourself  and  Lieutenant  Flmn  was  there  any  body  in  he 
suite  used  to  the  sea? — None  that  I  know  of,  except  one  Englis' 
sailor. 

Have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  hatchway  being  open  in  th 
interval  from  the  time  at  which  you  left  the  dining-room  till  the  lim 
at  which  you  returned  to  it? — I  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  i 
never  was  shut. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  6f  the  fact  ? — From  seeing  i 
open  when  I  ran  up. 

'  Could  not  the  hatchway  be  closed  without  removing  the  ladder? 
To  have  closed  the  hatchway  the  tent  must  have  been  opened,  as  the 
tent  covered  the  hatchway. 

Where  was  the  coves  oC  tbc  baUbway  It&elf  ?— ^The  hatchway  itsel 
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WM  tin  Ibe  deck  of  the  vend  (  1  <lojiot  know  fa  wfaat  part  of  Ihe  deck 
the  hatches  were  kept,  whether  they  were  on  deck  or  down  below. 

Did  you  erer  see  the  hatches  under  the  tent?— ^No,  I  never  did. 

Who  liept  in'the  dining-room  in  the  vojage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse? 
<>^I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  seen  any  body  sleeping  tliere ;  I  have 
leen  a  bed  there  in  the  daytime,  rolled  up,  but  I  never  saw  any  body 
sleeping  there ;  I  do  not  know  who  slept  there. 

Where  did  Majochi  sleep  ? — He  ought  to  have  slept  down  in  the 
hold,  where  the  footmen  slept ;  I  never  saw  him  sleeping  down  in  the 
bold,  because  1  never  was  down  in  the  hold  to  see  them. 
"  Did  Maurice  Credi  continue  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
after  you  saw  him  upon  his  knees? — He  continued  in  the  service  of 
ker  Royal  Highness  as  far  as  Nurcmburg,^on  the  journey  to  Vienna. 

How  long  was  that?-— It  was  in  the  beginning  of  tiic  month  of  No- 
vember that  this  circumstance  iiappened,  and  I  think  it  was  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  that 
ve  were  at  Nuremburg. 

Where  did  he  leave  her  Royal  Highness's  service?— Her  Royal 
Hifghness,  I  believe,  gave  him  as  a  courier  to  her  aunt,  the  Margra-* 
vine  of  Bayreuth. 

Was  the  tent  closed  during  the  day-time  by  the  orders  of  Count 
Schiavini  ?■— It  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  know. 
-  Was  it  ever  completely  closed  ^s  at  night  ? — I  never  saw  it  so. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  any  one  who  swore  that  it 
was  fo  closed  would  have  sworn  a  falsehood  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  not 
having  seen  it  myself,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  another  person  lias^ 
feen. 

Did  you  know  from  the  beginning  the  time  that  her  Royal  Highness 
llept  in  the  tent  on  deck  ? — It  was  from  Jaffa. 

Do  I  understand  you  rightly,  that  from  the  first  night  that  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  in  the  tent,  you  were  fully  aware  of  that  circunristance  ? 
^^Iwas  aware  of  it  as  much  as  I  could  be  aware  of  it,  without  seeinn 
her  Royal  Highness  actually  on  her  sofa. 

You  being  aware  that  no  one  of  her  Royal  Highness's  suite  was 
used  to  the  sea  except  yourself  and  Lieutenant  Flinn,  did  you  ofl'er 
te  afford  your  assistance  in  sleeping  under  that  tent  with  her  Royal 
Highness? — I  did  not. 

I  on  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  an  English  seaman  was  dis» 
charged  ;  where  was  he  discharged  ?— At  Athens. 

■  How  long  had  he  been  on  board  the  polacca  ?— Does  the  question 
mean  actually  on  board  the  polacca,  or  belonging  to  the  suite  of  her 

[>yal  Highness  ? 

Belonging  to  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?-*-!  should  think 

out  two  months. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  man*s  being  discharged  ? — It  was 

consequence  of  a  quarrel,  and,  I  believe,  a  fight  with  the  cook. 

There  was  no  other  reason  tlian  that  fdr  his  discharge  ?— 1  never 
ta^srd  of  any. 

_  Jsord  Calthorpe. — When  you  state  that  you  have  seen  the  tent  dur» 
'IfiiB^  the  day  partially  closed,  do  you  remember  oi)  any  one  occasion, 
^nrhUQ  that  tent  was  so  closed,  having  seen  Bcrgami  ? — I  never  recol- 
lect the  tent  so  closed,  but  when  it  was  closed  in  consequence  of  her 
J^o^"^!  Highness  having  fallen  asleep,  as  I  said  l>efore,  1  liave  closed  It 
partially  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that,  I  do  not  recollect  any  olUcc 
i^irGkx  instance  that  should  cause  it  to  be  closed. 
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Do  you  remember  at  any  time^  when  it  was  so  closed^  ItiiTiDg 

fiergami  ?— 1  do  not. 

I  ou  were  understood  to  have  stated,  that  when  you  went  up 
the  sea  breaking  into  the  polacca,  you  are  quite  sure  there  was 
light  in  the  tent  ? — I  do  not  recollect  having  mentioned  any  tbini 
about  a  light  on  the  occasion  of  t|ie  sea  breaking  into  the  tent. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  tent  was  usually  open  in  one  part  or^»     d 
it  more  than  another  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  having  seen  Bergami  in  a  blo^ApX 
mantle  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  him  in  a  blue  mantle.  ^^ 

When  you  witnessed  tiiat  dance  of  Mahomet  in  the  court  of  Ih^ 
Villa  d'Este,  and  when  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  looking  out  of  th^ 
window,  can  you  assert  that  it  was  a  dance  of  that  kind  that  a  woman  ol< 
virtue  or  of  common  delicacy  of  mind  could  behold  without  disgusts 
— It  was  not  more  indecent  in  my  opinion  than  the  Spanish  bolero. 

Were  you  not  cummissioned  by  her  Royal  Highness  toconvey  some» 
message  to  Captain  Pechell  on  board  the  Clorinde?—- 1  was. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  instructions  were  which  her  Koya'jE 
Highness  gave  you  upon  that  occasion  ?— I  do  not  recollect  them  woru 
for  word,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  she  would  keep  ber  own  tMml 
in  fact. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  instructions  were  coupled  with 
observations  upon  the  part  of  her  Royal  Highness  upon  Captain  F 
chell's  conduct  towards  her  ? — I  do  not. 

You  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  her  Koy 
Highness  treated  all  her  servants  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  ai 
alTaVilityP-Yes. 

Should  you  have  felt  that  that  affability  justified  you  in  making  an^^ 
remarks  to  her  Royal  Highne>s,  if  you  had  seen  any  impropriety  in  he 
conduct,  which  you  might  think  likely  to  be  injurious  to  her  reputation 

The  House  appeared  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  on 
of  the  peers,  who  exclaimed,  '^  That  question  cannot  b 
put."     It  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  any  occasion  when  her  Royal  Highness  hat- 
given  any  directions  respecting  her  route  in  travelling,  or  the  inns  tc 
which  she  was  going,  suggesting  to  her  any  alterations  in  that  route, 
which  you  thought  it  desirable  for  her  to  make  ? — I  do  not  recollec 
ever  such  an  instance. 

Who  generally  arranged  the  route  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  t 
take? — I  do  not  know,  I  imagine  it  was  her  Royal  Highness  herself. 

Do  you  remember  ever  having  heard  that  any  spies  were  set  upo 
the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales?  or  have* 
you  reason  to  think  that  any  person  was  employed  by  her  who  woul 
nave  taken  that  advantage? 

This  question,  in  compliance  with  a  cry  of  "  with 

draw,"  was  withdrawn  before  it  was  answered. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  spies  were  ever  employed  to  watch  hei 
Royal  Highness's  conduct? — Only  from  the  confession  of  Mauric 
Crcde. 

It  was  told  the  witness  that  this  answer  would  not  b 
permitted  :  but  he  said  he  could  only  speak,  as  upon  thi 
point,  from  that  information. 
£arl  Grosva}or,-^DQ  you  know  that  the  Duke  and  Ducbess  o! 


'7(»rloiiim  have  dined  at  an;  time  with  her  Koyal  Highness?^!  think 
tbey  have. 

Do  ycxi  know  whe^er  the  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia, 
Cario  Forti,  waited  at  that  time  at  table  ?— It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  heard  that  Carlo  Forti  was  nephew  to  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia. 

Do  you  know  whether  Carlo  waited  at  the  time  at  the  table  ?-— 
Carlo  Forti  neyer  waited  at  table. 

Lord  Auckland. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  dress  worn  by  Bcr- 
gami  as  a  courier? — I  think  it  was  a  bottle  green  and  gold^  turned  up 
with  scarlet. 

Was  it  what  you  would  call  a  handsome  dress  ?— A  very  handsome 
dress. 

Did  it  resemble  a  hussar*s  dress  ?«-No,  not  a  hussar*s  dress  ;  it  was 
richly  embroidered  with  Brandenburghs,  I  think  they  are  called. 

Lord  Duncannan. — Did  not  the  swell  of  the  sea  occasionally  make 
fenoale  attendance  absolutely  impossible  ? — ^When  there  was  any  sea, 
tluit  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  the  female  attendants  were  as  helpless. 
If  I  may  i^se  the  term,  as  her  Royal  Highness  herself. 

Is  It  to  be  understood  that  male  attendants  were  absolutely  and  in- 
dispensably necessary,  both  by  day  and  by  night  ? — I  should  think, 
that  for  any  thing  her  Royal  Highness  would  want,  there  should  be  a 
male  attendant  that  could  prociure  it  for  her. 

Was  there  any  steward,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  cabin, 
and  also  to  the  deck  ? — None  in  particular. 

-  The  Earl  of  Roseberu, — After  the  sea  struck  the  tent,  were  the 
Ixatches  closed  ? — I  think  they  were. 

Where  were  the  hatches  found  for  that  purpose? — I  do  not  recollect 
tbat,  I  do  not  know  where  they  were. 

Can  you  mention  where  you  ever  saw  the  hatches  lying? — I  cannot 
^rall  that  to  remembrance  ;  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  them  in  any  par- 
Cic^ular  place. 

T>id  you  ever  see  them  at  all  ? — I  have  seen  the  hatches,  the  sky- 
Sights  ;  I  have  seen  them  on  the  deck,  but  at  what  spot  I  cannot  tell. 
^^Vhereabout  ?— On  the  deck. 
"Were  they  a  grating,  or  closed  ?— They  were  sky-lights. 
ZThc  Duke  of  Richmond. — You  have  stated,  that  the  first  time  you 
BSi.'w  Bergami  dine  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  his  courier's  dress, 
omi  do  not  recollect  where  he  sat ;  will  you  swear  he  did  not  sit  next 
»    tier  Royal  Highness? — I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  i  have 
Bcai  <\  so  before.  .    . 

If  Bergami  had  sat  next  to  her  Royal  Highness,  do  you  think  you 
fcfcottld  not  have  recollected  the  circumstance? — I  do  not  recollect  it, 
or   1  would  say  so  at  once. 

The  following  were  put  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney^ 
G-^fieral  ;— 

Had  you  not  a  Genoee  servant  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  attending 
y-oij  at  Ruffinelli  ?— I  had  a  Genoese  servant,  of  the  name  of  Francesco, 
■^".J^**;  was  not  my  servant  when  we  were  at  Ruflinelli. 
— ^  .^^5*s  he.then  a  servant  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  wearing  her  Royal 
•**'Bhness's  livery  ? — He  was. 

"o  you  know  where  that  servant  now  is? — No,  I  do  not;  I  have 
'^^LU  'lim  in  London,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

-*^  ^eer. — When  did  you  fast  see  him  in  London  ? — I  am  not  quite 
?f.^*^i«i  as  to  seeing  him  since  I  came  back  from  Fraac^  \h^  Vas>V^.v»Rii 
**•*  X  think  I  have. 
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Where  <lrd  you  see  him  when  you  last  saw  him  ?-«-Tbe  last  tim 
saw  him  was  at  Mr.  Vizard's. 

The  witaesa  having  withdrawn^ 

Mr.  Brougham  was  desirous  that  their  lordships  sboi 
have  him  recolledy  there  beings  he  thought,  some  doc 
upon  their  lordships'  mind,  perhaps,  about  the  hatcl 
Toeing  closed  when  the  sea  struck  the  vessel.  It  mig 
be  possibly,  more  satisfactory  to  their  lordships  to  all 
him  to  be  called  in,  and  explain  more  fully  his  meanii 
the  technical  expression  of  which  had  not,  very  like 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  House. 

Their  lordships  did  not  think  this  necessary  ;  and 

Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  wa«  then  called  in,  a 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Describe  to  the  House  what  situation  you  hold  in  life  ? — I  h 
been  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  nine  years^  in  the  army. 

Have  you  resided  in  the  East  Indies? — ,Yes. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?-r-Above  nine  years,  almost  I'ei 

When  did  you  returrfirom  India  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

When  you  resided  there,  did  you  ever  see  the  Moorish  dance  cal 
*'  Dema  Dema  V* — I  have  seer*  the  Moorish  dance,  but  did  not  ki 
it  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

Was  it  accompanied  by  any  expressions  \ — Yes. 

Do  yqu  remember  what  those  expressions  were,  the  sounds  ? — I 
ferent  unmeaning  sounds,  some  of  which  I  cannot  remember  ?- — I 
not  know  that  I  can  remember  any. 

Is  there  any  thing  indecent  in  this  Moorish  dance ;  any  thing  u 
for  women  to  witness  ? — Certainly  not. 

Whereabouts  are  the  hands  held  during  the  dance  ?— The  hands 
thrown  about  in  various  positions,  generally  above  the  head. 

Are  the  knees  be6t ;  is  there  any  courtesying  ? — Yes,  it  is  accc 
panicd  by  courtesying  throughout. 

Do  the  unmeaning  sounds  you  describe  form  a  tune  that  the  dar 
dances  to  ?— Yes,  they  sing  it  to  a  tune.  • 

Where  have  you  seen  this,  at  Calcutta  f— I  have  seen  it  at  Calcu 

In  what  places  ?— In  the  government  house. 

Who  was  governor  at  the  time? — ^The  Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Was  his  excellency  present  while  this  dance  was  exhibited  I — He^ 

Was  the  marchioness  there? — She  was. 

And  other  ladies  ? — Yes,  other  ladios. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  liishop  of  Calcutta  was  present 
Y'es,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  present. 

Was  his  lady  there  ? — Yes,  she  was. 

It  is  not  asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  indecent  in  the  da; 
that  was  so  exhibited  ? — Certainly  nothing. 

That  was  the  ordinary  Moorish  dance? — That  was  the  ordin 
Moorish  dance. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  /'^r^e.— There  are  many  other  kinds 
dances  danced  in  the  East  Indies,  are  there  not  ? — ^Tliey  are  all  in  I 
same  character;  sometimes  the  dances  are  quicker,  sometimes  slow 

How  many  persons  danced  at  the  dance  you  describe  ? — One  p^rs 

M  ihait  particular  daiice  I  meau. 
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Are  there  any  dances  at  which  ladies  are  not  present  ?•— I  never  head 
of  any  ;  I  believe  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Santino  Guoia&i  was  then   called  in,  and  having 

been  sworn^  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington,  through 

the  interpretation  of  the  Marchtst  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ?— I  have  been. 

In  what  capacity  ? — Factor. 

What  were  the  duties  you  performed  in  that  situation  ? — To  keep  a 
watch  upon  the  working  people  ;  to  mark  down  their  accounts,  and  to 
pay  them  on  the  Saturday  ;  to  take  care  and  distribute  the  wine  to 
the  family,  and  all  other  services  which  the  masters  commanded  me 
in  regard  to  the  house. 

Where  was  it  you  performed  those  duties  ? — In  the  Villa  d'Este,  in 
the  ganlens  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  in  the  vineyards,  &c. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  perform  those  services  ? — I  was  born 
in  that  place,  and  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  undertook  the 
office  of  factor. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— From  tht 
momeiit  she  bought  the  Villa  till  she  left  the  place. 

Do  you  know  Luigi  Galdini  ? — 1  do. 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  mason  by  trade. 

Did  you  ever  employ  him  ? — I  have. 

At  what  wages  per  day  ? — Two  livrea.of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brusa  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  tiie  name  of  Kaggazoni  ? — I  have  heard 
that  he  was  a  mason  who  worked  at  the  Villa,  perhaps  I  may  know 
him  by  sight. 

Do  you  know  Paolo  Raggazoni  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  the  grotto  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  there  being  at  the  Villa  d'Este  two  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ? — I  do. 

Did  they  ever  stand  in  that  grotto  ? — ^They  were  in  the  grotto. 

In  what  room  in  that  groilo  did  they  stand  ?««In  the  first  rotunda  or 
octagon. 

Was  there  another  rotunda  or  octagon  ?— -In  that  grotto? 

Yes  ?— Thf  re  were  two  octagonals. 

Was  any  coriiice  made  to  the  rotunda  or  octangular  room  in  which 
those  statues  stood  ? — ^Tl^ere  was  not. 

Was  there  any  scaffolding  erected,  or  any  work  done  to  the  cornice 
in  that  octangular  room  where  the  ligurcs  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood  ?— 
There  was  not. 

Was  there  any  cornice  made  in  any  other  octangular  rooms  ? — ^There 
was. 

In  both  or  in  one  only  ? — In  one  alone. 

Describe  the  passage  or  mode  of  communication  from  the  room 
where  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  stood,  to  the  octangular  room 
where  the  cornice  was  made  ? — I  want  some  paper.  (A  sheet  of  paper 
being  given  the  witness,  he  made  a  drawing.) 

The  Interpreter. — This  is  a  drawing  the  witness  has 
maile  of  the  grotto  ;  the  octagon  where  the  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were^  and  of  the  ocugon  where   th« 
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cornice  was  made^,  wiih  the  corresponding  passages  and 
staircases^  8cc. — The  same  Wi«s  delivered  in. 

Could  workmen  at  work  at  the  cornice  in  the  octangular  room  bj 
possibility  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  room  in  wbicb  you 
have  stated  them  to  have  been  at  the  grotto  ? — ^l^hey  could  not. 

Why? — Becuuse  the  passage,  the  communication,  is  crooked>  and 
prevents  the  sight. 

Did  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ever  stand  in  any  other  room  iof 
that  grotto,  except  the  one  you  have  already  stated  ? — ^They  did  not. 

Was  a  cornice  made  to  any  other  room  in  the  grotto,  save  the 
octangular  room  you  have  stated,  since  the  Princess  came  to  the  Vill* 
d'Este  F — It  has  been  made  in  the  highest  rotunda  that  I  have  marked 
upon  the  paper. 

Has  a  cornice  been  made  in  any  other  rooni  in  that  grotto? — ^A 
cornice  was  made  in  the  two  rooms ;  the  rotunda  pnd  the  ipuare  room 
which  I  have  marked  in  my  drawing. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  either  of  those 
rooms  in  which  a  cgmiice  was  made  ? — I  want  a  better  explanation. 

Could  you  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  either  of  those 
rooms  in  which  a  cornice  was  made  ?— No. 

When  were  the  statues  of  Adam  ;ind  Eve  removed  from  that  grotto  I 
—Before  the  return  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Return  from  whence? — The  return  from  her  journey  in  Turkey. 

To  what  r^om  were  those  statues  removed  ? — Into  one  of  the  Mosaic 
rooms,  which  was  newly  built  in  the  palace. 

Had  those  rooms  been  linished  completely  before  her  Royal  High- 
■ess  returned  from  the  long  voyage  ? — ^^Fhey  had. 

Were  the  workmen  removed  from  those  rooms  before  the  Princess 
returned  from  her  long  voyage  ? — ^^Fhose  rooms  had  been  left  by  all  the 
workmen. 

Had  the  scaffolding  been  taken  away  before  the  Princess  returned 
from  her  long  voyage  ? — From  the  Mosaic  rooms,  yes. 

How  long  before  the  Princess's  return  ? — About  eight  or  ten  days  be- 
fore her  arrival. 

Were  those  rooms  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  her  Royal  Highness  J 
—They  were. 

Was  the  Mosaic  room  a  round  roonij  or  not  ?— Where  the  statues 
were,  the  room  was  square. 

What  was  the  next  room  to  that  where  the  statues  were  ? — ^The  first 
roon  of  the  Mosaic  rooms,'there  were  the  statues;  the  second  was  a 
small  oblong  cabinet. 

Of  what  shape  was  the  room  next  beyond  the  small  oblong  cabinet  ^ 
—An  octagon,  or  round  room  with  columns. 

Could  any  person  at  work  in  that  octagon  room  s^e  the  statues  of^ 
Adam  and  Eve  ? — He  could  not,  because  they  were  by  the  side  of  the  - 
opening. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Par^c— -How  long  were  you  in  the  service- 
of  her  Royal  Highness? — From  the  day  on  which  she  bought  the  Villg^ 
till  the  day  she  leift  the  country. 

Were  the  statues  in  this  octagon  you  have  described  when  you  firsts 
went  there  ?«— I  was  born  at  lh6  Villa  d*Este. 

Were  the  statues  in  fhe  octagon  you  have  described  when  you  firsl^ 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  f  rincess  of  Wales  ?— >They  were  in  th^- 
grotto. 
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Were  tbey  mthe  same  part  of  the  grotto  yoa  have  just  described  ?- 
They  were. 

Was  that  the  largest  room  in  the  grotto  that  tbey  were  in  ?~Jn  th 
first  octagon  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  they  in  the  largest  room  in  that  grotto  ? — I  will  not  say  th< 
largest,  because  the  square  rooms  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  othen 

Then  the  square  rooms  you  describe  are  only  a  little  larger  than  th< 
octagon  ? — ^They  were. 

And  only  a  little  larger? — ^Tbe  exact  dimensions  properly  I  do  no 
luiowy  but  they  were  larger  than  the  rotunda. 

How  many  rooms  were  there  in  this  grotto  ? — Six,  comprising  tbi 
round  rooms  and  the  square  rooms. 

Were  they  all  on  the  same  story  ? — ^They  were  not. 

Was  there  one  above  the  otiur? — A  person  mounts  the  steps,  thei 
comes  a  level,  then  come  more  steps,  and  then  another  level. 

There  was  a  few  steps  from  one  place  to  another,  were  there  ? — Ir 
some  places  the  steps  were  few,  in  some  others  there  were  many. 

How  high  was  the  floor  from  one  {)urt  of  the  p,rotio  above  the  other  i 
—In  the  height  of  the  first  room  there  were  t(Ni  or  eleven  steps,  whicl 
constituted  the  height  of  the  room,  from  the  rotunda  where  the  statue 
were,  to  the  room  above. 

Do  you  mean  that  in  going  out  of  the  rotunda  to  the  next  room 
you  would  pass  up  eleven  steps?— About. 

To  what  purposes  were  the  different  rooms  of  this  grotto  applied  ?— 
To  no  purposes,  except  that  of  seeing  a  subterraneous  place. 

Was  the  room  you  have  described  tlie  only  room  that  had  statuei 
in  it?-— The  second  room  had  a  small  statue  representing  Artemisia 
weeping  on  a  tomb. 

"Was  that  the  only  room,  besides  the  octagonal  room  you  havemen< 
tioned,  that  had  slatursTn  it  ? — It  was  the  only  one. 

Were  the  rooms  open  to  each  other  ? — After  the  steps. 

After  the  steps,  they  were  open  to  each  other? — 'The  two  rooms 
communicated  together,  the  hrsi  room  was  the  rf.'tiimia,  in  v^hich 
there  were  the  statues;  on  mounting  the  steps  c.nne  tne  second  room, 
where  Artemisia  was  ;  after  ihe  second  room,  on  tlie  same  levt-l,  ihert 
was  another  room,  a  Gothic  room  ;  tliere  is  a  passage,  and  ihrn  oiiestej: 
on  the  right,  after  two  or  thrve  steps  there  is  a  rotunda  ;  alter  this  ro- 
tunda, on  the  same  level,  there  is  a  second  rotunila,  lar^t  r,  where  a 
cornice  was  made  ;  after  that  rotunda  comes  a  iiait-squaro  ro^tri). 

Then  the  two  rotundas  \ou  have  mentioned  were  on  the  ripht,  after 
passing  through  the  two  first  rooms  ? — You  turned  on  the  lelt  und  then 
you  turned  on  the  right. 

Then  you  passed  through  one  rotunda  to  go  into  the  other  ? — YeSj 
but  a  person  may  pass  also  by  the  I-  fi ;  tiier«*  aicr  two  opcnujgs. 

Were  all  these  passages  open  ? — ^They  were  open. 

Were  there  no  doors  at  all  ? — No. 

No  doors  in  ary  part  of  thnse  grottoes? — Tht-re  were  at  the  begin- 
nihganrl  the  end  two  iron  graiimix,  aspecies  of  gates. 

Could  a  person  see  through  tho^r  Rratings  or  uates?— Yes,  because 
they  are  open  ;  the  division^  are  much  ;ipart. 

Was  there  a  pdlar  between  them  for  them  to  rest  upon? — They 
shut  up  the  entrance  and  the  exit. 

Did  they  upon  close  upon  the  wall  or  pillar? — ^They  were  attached 
o  the  wall. 

Tlie^  were  Bxed  on  each  side  into  the  waW  \  \iw\.  >ii\vaX  vs-aa  xJwc 
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in  the  middle  to  topport  them  ?— The  gates  were  of  one  piece,  ihd 
they  shut  against  the  opposite  wall. 

Were  there  any  pillars  in  this  grotto,  in  any  of  the  rooms  i-^^^hen 
were. 

lu  which  of  the  rooms  were  these  pillars  ? — ^In  the  second  room  after 
the  rotunda,  small  columns. 

Look  again  at  the  plan  you  have  drawn.  Looking  at  that  again,  will 
Tou  swear  that  it  is  an  accurate  plan  of  the  place  ?— I  cannot  Gll| 
It  exact,  because  there  are  not  measures  or  proportion. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  England  ? — About  ten  or  eleva| 
days. 

Did  you  come  direct  from  the  Villa  d'Elste  ?-— I  did. 

Did  you  see  a  man  employed  in  the  Villa  d'£ste  to  take  plant  of 
different  places  ? — I  have  seen  several  persons  belonging  to  govern^ 
ment  taking  drawings,  plans,  but  this  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  see  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Ratti  employed  in  taking 
plans  at  the  Villa  d'  Este  ? — ^Yes,  1  have. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ?— I  cannot  mention  the  exact  time« 

You  are  not  asked  the  precise  time  ;  did  you  not  see  him  within  % 
month  or  six  weeks  ?•— It  is  more ;  it  is  about  three  or  four  months. 

It  is  three  or  four  months  from  this  time  that  you  saw  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Does  Ratti  live  at  Milan,  or  at  Como  )-^He  lives  at  Milan. 

Did  you  come  with  any  witnesses  here? —  I  did. 

How  many  ?— Fourteen. 

Did  you  collect  and  conduct  those  witnesses  here  ? — No. 

Who  was  it  that  did  ?— The  will  of  those  witnesses  who  came  with  me. 

Did  they  all  pay  their  own  expenses  ? — ^They  came  by  their  own  will ; 
but  the  expenses  were  not  paid  by  them,  but  were  defrayed  by  thf 
order  of  the  Chevalier  Vassali. 

Did  Vassali  come  with  you  ? — He  did  not. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  on  the  road  for  those  people  ?-*»I  paid  for 
their  victuals. 

Of  all  the  fourteen  that  you  brought  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  apply  to  any  persons  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Queen  before 
you  came  ? — ^To  no  one. 

Did  not  you  apply  to  one  single  person  to  be  a  witness?  — Tq 
no  person. 

When  did  you  set  out  to  come  with  those  witnesses? — ^A  month  lail 
Sunday  ;  I  set  off  on  the  10th  of  September. 

Were  you  examined  before  you  came  ? — I  was. 

Where  were  you  examined  ? — At  Milan. 

By  whom?-^The  Advocate  Codazzi,  and  an  Englishman  calle4 
Henry. 

Did  you  give  the  same  account  to  them  that  you  have  done  to-day  I 
— All  that  was  true  I  have  said. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  all  you  have  said  to-day  ?— No. 

Did  not  you  say,  you  had  told  all  that  was  true  ?•— Yes. 

And  you  told  all  that  was  true  to  the  advocate  at  Milan  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  did  not  you  tell  him  all  you  have  said  to-day  ? — I  was  not 
questioned  as  I  am  questioned  here. 

Who  has  examined  you  since  you  came  here  ? — A  gentleman^  an 
advocate  here,  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

What  was  it  you  were  not  interrogated  about  by  the  advocate  at 
Milan?— There  are  many  things  that  I  have  been  questioned  faerCt 
and  that  the  advocate  at  M'\\an  \^a^  t\^  o^tsAAovtt^  vnft  ^x^oa. 
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Didl  yoacDdeaTMTtoget  information  from  the  witnfsiei  tliat  had 
)ieeD  escamined  at  Milan  before  that  ?— No. 

Wlmt.  wim  of  money  do  you  receive  for  coming  here?— Fifty 
l^apoltfom  of  twenty  francs  each,  for  ali  the  company,  for  all  the 
(fleen. 

Have  you  received  any  thing  for  yourself? — I  have  not. 
Are  you  to  receive  any  thing  ? — I  ask  for  nothing,  but  if  her  Boyal 
Bighnesft  will  make  me  a  present  I  will  receive  it,  but  I  ask  for  no- 
thiag  9   for  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  only. 
Have  you  received  no  promise  of  any  sum  of  money  ? — No. 
Have  you  received  no  promise  of  any  money,  though  not  of  a  par* 
fpxxX^T  Bum  ? — No. 
Neither  firom  Vassal!,  nor  Bergami,  nor  any  other  person  ? — No. 
Will  you  swear  that  you  expect  nothing  ?-*>-What  have  I  said  be- 
fore} if  thej  make  me  a  present  I  will  take  it ;  if  they  do  not,  I  will 
Ilk  for  nothing;  I  do  not  claim  any  thing. 

UpoD  your  oath,  do  you  not  expect  money  from  some  person,  ia 
IBonsequence  of  coming  here? — Yes. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  will  swear  you  do  expect  money,  or 
tUt  you  will  swear  you  expect  none  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

^  it  lo  be  undentood  tliat  you  will  swear  you  do  expect  money,  or 
"*^  you  will  swear  you  expect  none  ? — I  repeat  again  that  I  have 
^n?  ^®  ^''  ^^^  truth  without  hope  of  receiving  money. 

Give  a  distinct  answer  to  that  question,  will  you  swear  that  you  ex? 
f^  no  money  ?— I  swear  that  I  do  not  claim  money,  but  if  they 
*^ld  give  it  to  me,  I  do  not  refuse  it. 
Win  you  say  yes  or  no,  will  you  swear  you  do  not  expect  money  ?— 

"ow  did  you  travel  here,  in  what  way  did  you  travel  ? — In  a 
Arria^c. 

fe  post  ?— By  post. 

*^*«l  you  pay  your  own  expenses  ? — For  the  expenses  of  food,  but 
*^for  the  post. 
jj      ^^   you  pay  for  the  expense  of  food  out  of  your  own  money?—- 

^U^o  gave  you  the  money  ? — ^The  Chevalier  Vassali. 
^J^Ho  paid  the  posting  ? — ^The  courier. 
^f^hat  was  the  name  of  the  courier? — He  is  called  Francis. 
^^^at  other  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  family  name, 
j-^  Examined  by  the  Lords, 

^m'^^^t  Orosvcnor, — Are  there  any  other  columns  in  the  grotto  than 

^^  you  have  described  ? — ^There  were. 
41  .^*^ere  were  they  ?— There  is  one  between  two  windows  in  the 
*'^  room.  ' 

^gj/^^  there  any  pillars  in  the  grotto,  from  which  it  was  possible  to 
the  st^ues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?«-There  was  no  column  to  enable  a 
P**JJ«*  to  see  Adam  and  Eve. 

^V^*«  there  any  column  or  pilaster  from  which  a  person  might  see 
^  Uatues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? — ^There  is  a  pilaster  before  the  door 
V**  ^  cdoron  before  the  pilaster,  from  which  a  person  may  see  the 
^"^J^  ef  Adam  and  Eve. 

^wk  whereabouts  this  pilaster  or  column  was  ? — I  have  not  said, 
^^leen,  but  I  hayc  said,  that  before  the  door  thtte»  «i^\\«i\fti, 
wbcfore  AepikutiT  there  i$  a  column. 
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A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  the  answer  to  the 
last  question  but  one  was  rightly  translated,  the  interpre- 
ter was  desired  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  witness. 

The  Interpreter. — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Cohen  agrees  with  ine  th;it  the  question  pi^t  by  me 
to  the  witness  was  this,  "  Was  there  some  pilaster  or 
some  column  from  which  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve 
could  be  seen — Vi  era  qualche  pilastro  o  qnalche  colonna 
da  cui  si  potevano  vedcre  questre  {>tatue  di  Adamo  e  di 
Eva?"  to  which  he  answered,  "  To  see  those  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve  r"  I  said,  **  Yes  ;"  then  the  witness  saidj 
*'  There  was  a  pilaster  before  the  door,  and  a  column  be- 
fore this  pilaster — Per  vedere  queste  statue  di  Adamo  e 
di  Eva."  On  my  saying  "  Yes"  he  proceeded,  •*  Vi  era  un 
pilastro  avanti  Ja  porta  ed  una  colonna  avanti  questo 
pilastro." 

'1  he  interpretation  was  explained  to  tMe  witness  by  the 
interpreter,  and  he  was  desired  to  state  whether  it  was 
correct. 

That  is  right ;  l^it  as  I  had  not  understood  well  your  question,  I 
put  that  to  sec,  and  then  I  said  that  there  was  a  pilaster  and  a  column. 

Can  you  say  how  lar  that  pilaster  was  from  the  stulnes  ot  Adam  and 
Eve  ? — If  I  could  see  the  plan  which  I  have  drawn,  I  could  show  the 
thing  *>elter. 

The  plan  was  handed  to  the  witness. 
l^ot  this,  but  one  that  is  more  clear  than  this. 
What  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Doctor  Lm/ihigton  stated,  that  the  plan  referred  to 
by  the  witness  had  been  drawn  hy  the  witness  before 
became  into  the  House;  but  wishing  that  the  witness 
should  not  appear  to  do  it  under  the  dictation  of  any 
person,  but  from  bis  own  recollection,  he  had  not  pro- 
duced that  plan. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  the  regular  course 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  call  on  the  witness,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  correctness  of 
his  plan. 

,   A  plan  was  shown  to  the  witness. 
Harl  Gro5t'c«07*.»-l8  that  plan  made  by  yourself? — It  is. 
Is  it  correct  ? — It  is  not  exact-  in  the  measure,  but  it  is  a  representa* 
tion  of  the  grotto  as  it  is,  except  the  dimensions. 

The  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  were  asked,  whe- 
ther they  wished  to  put  any  question  upon  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Parke, — When  was  this  plan  made  ? — About  an  hour,  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  before  I  came  here. 

Earl  Gro£i;enor."— Is  it,  as  far  as  you  can  recollect,  a  correct  plan  of 
^/ic  rooms?— It  is. 


Hoiue  of  Lords, 
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in  was  delivered  in. 

say,  whether  a  person  placed  behind  that  pilaster  could 
es  of  Adam  and  Eve? — I  believe  not,  because  the  pilas- 
if  the  room,  and  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  the 
i,  anrl  the  room  being  round,  a  person  cannot  see  them, 
ness  wus  directed  to  mark  upou  the  plaa  where 

^r  was,  which  he  did. 

passage,  which  you  have  here  described,  leading  to  the 

nnected  with  the  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working 

ices,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  builo- 

lie  might  go  inside  as  well  as  outside. 

passage,  which  you   have  here  described,  leading  to  the 

anected  with  tiie  rooms  in  which  the  persons  were  working 

ces,  or  were  those  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  build- 

the  convenience  of  carrying  in  materials,  they  went  out- 

»e  the  doors  were  too  narrow  to  pass. 

the  room  No.  6,  where  they  were  working  on  the  cornice  f 

ire  they  working  on  the  cornice  ? — ^They  were  working  oa 
ip  No.  11  and  No.  12. 

of  Bless ington, — Had  those  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  any 
>und  them  ? — It  represented  a  vine  leaf,  which  was  made 
was  painted  green. 

y  hung  upon  a  wire  ? — A  brass  wire.  ^ 

rine  leaf  moveable  by  this  wire?— It  was. 
I  those  statues  vine  leaves  ? — Both. 

;y  were  moved  into  this  Mosaic  room,  did  those  vine  leaves 
he  figures  ? — They  remained,  and  are  still  there, 
make  the  plan  you  made  just  before  you  came  into  this 
rly  from  memory? — I  did. 

mess  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

PPE  GiAROLiNi  was  then  called  in,  and  having 

rn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  fVilliamSy  through  the 

iiion  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto, 

at  place  do  you  come  ? — I  came  from  Milan. 

jiness  do  you  follow  ? — A  master  mason. 

u  ever  been  employed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  the 

I  ? — I  have. 

know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Raggazoni  ? — I  do. 

a  master  workman   or  a  common  workman  ?— A  daily 

any  men  under  his  employ  at  the  Vilia  d*Este?— No,  I 
a  piece  of  work  to  seven  or  eigiit  companions^  and  they 
;ther  to  be  paid  for  their  work, 
enow  the  grutto  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — I  do. 
remember  at  any  time  any  work  being  done  upon  that 
do. 

the  work  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  say  you  let  out 
lo  Raggazoni  and  some  others? — ^They  worked  by  the  day, 
piece ;  it  was  another  time  that  I  gave  them  this  work, 
remember  any  cornice  work  being  done  in  any  part  of  the 
do. 

remember  there  being  any  statues  of  Adam  aad  Eve  la  any 
grotto  ? — 1  do  recollect. 
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Was  there  any  cornice  \vork  done  in  the  room  ^here  the  tiatt 
Adam  and  Eve  were  ? — No,  nothing  at  ail. 

Was  there  any  cornice  work  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
according  to  your  memory  ? — At  the  top,  where  there  vras  an 
gular  room,  there  was  another  room,  which  I  had  built  myself, 
(bey  worked  in  no  other  room  but  that. 

Were  they  at  work  upon  the  cornice  in  that  room?-^Upon 
cornice. 

That  is  the  work  of  which  you  spoke  ?— It  is. 

Had  they  scaffolding  up  for  the  purpose  ?— They  bad  to  reacli 
ceiling. 

Has  there  been  any  scaffolding  put  up  in  any  other  room  or  part 
the  grotto  but  that? — In  no  other  but  those  two  rooms,  the  octaogu 
room  and  the  square  room. 

Did  the  square  room  Join  to  the  octangular  room  ?— Yes. . 

Was  the  square  room  or  the  octangular  room  nearer  to  the  statu^^  ^ 
—The  octangular  room. 

From  the  place  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up  in  order  to  worlc  3t 
the  cornice,  could  any  person  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?— — Tiv 
no  way  could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the  passage  is  all  windinS* 

Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the  square  and  octangular  rood" 
towards  the  room  in  which  the  statues  stood? — First  coming  froxn  the 
octangular  room,  there  comes  another  room,  and  then  another  pHS« 
sage,  and  tlien  another  room  where  the  statues  were. 

Was  the  passage  you  have  just  described  the  winding  pas&a^^^B  to 
which  you  have  alluded  before  ?— Yes,  winding ;  and  there  are  »t^?P®* 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Restelli  ? — I  do. 

What  is  his  other  name? — Giuseppe;  I  know  no  other. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  man  is  in  England;  have  you  seen  fBino 
in  England  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  thst  Restelli  before  you  left  Mil 
F— Before  he  was  away  from  Milan,  when  I  came. 

Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  him  at  Milan  before  you  came  o 
to  England? — Long  before;  much  time  before;  we  have  been 
gether,  and  I  have  seen  him.  .. 

At  that  time  do  you  remember  any  thing  being  said  by  Rcs;!^^^* 
upon  the  subject  of  your  having  worked  for  the  Princess  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  begged  to  know  to  what  part  of  C:- 
evidence  of  Restelli  the  question  last  put  was  directed  .i-* 

Mr.  Williams. — In  pages  226,  234,  and  411,  of  t 
printed  minutes.  (Ch.  /?.  286,  294,  440.^ 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  any  inquiries  as 
conversation   between  the  witness  and  a  third  pers 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  reason  why  the  questL 
was  put. 

Mr.  Williams,'^!  do  not  want  the  conversation  betwe^ 
the  parties,  but  I  wish  to  establish  the  fact  of  Rest 
having  applied  to  the  witness  to  give  evidence  in  t 
country  against  the  Queen,  and  tendering  him  mon 
or  what  was  equivalent  to  money,  to  induce  him  to  do 

The  Solicitor^General. — I  object  to  that,  unless 
learned  friend  can  show  in  Restelli's  evidence  any  su 
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f ijrcsvinstance  mentionedi  and  that  the  other  side  relied 
upon  it.  . 

-  J%^T.  Williams  said^  that  he  apprehended  their  lordships, 
for    i:he  purposes  of  justice,  would  consider  it  extremely 
iDalc?rial  to  ascertain  what  inducements  had  been  held  out 
to  ^^itnesses — what  hopes  or  expectations  of  profit  had 
been  raised  in  them^  in  order  to  make  it  desirable  for 
them  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill.     Independ- 
ent^   however,  of  this  general  ground,  there  was  a  parti- 
cu1«Lr  reason,'  in  this  instance,  for  allowing  the  question 
to  be  put ;  for  it  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  printed 
minutes,  and  from  the  admission  of  Restelli  himself,  that 
be     liad  been  employed  by  the  Milan  commission  to  col- 
lect  evidence,  and  that  he  had  actually  sent  one  of  the 
witnesses.    These  facts  appeared  on  pages  234  and  411  of 
the  printed  evidence.  (Ch.p,  294  and  440.^  The  analogies 
of  the  courts  below,  regarding  the  responsibility  of  agents, 
would  not  apply  in  this  case;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
shovir  that  Restelli  was  agent  to  the  promoter  of  this 
measure,  whoever  it  might  be.     Nobody  knew  who  was 
Ae  supporter  of  the  bill ;  it  was  a  mystery  not  yet  solved. 
There  was,  however,  fixed  upon  Restelli  a  degree  of  acti- 
^ity,  or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  law,  of  agency, 
''^hich  showed  that  it  was  very  material  to  inquire  into 
^he  steps  he  had  taken. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  interrupted  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  was  about  to  reply,  by  observing  that  it  was  four 
^  clock,  and  that  the  discussion  could  not,  probably,  be 
concluded  to-day.  Before  the  counsel  withdrew,  how- 
®^er,  he  wished  to  refer  them  to  page  412  of  the  printed 
'^^•nutes,  (Ch.  p,  441 J  where  it  actually  appeared  that; 
*^C8telli  had  sworn  that  he  had  not  offered  money  to  any 
hocly  to  become  a  witness.  If  so,  the  other  side  had  a 
""^ght  to  contradict  him. 

JUr.  Brougham  observed,  that  Mr.  Williaths  rested  his 
Question  upon  two  grounds — first,  the  agency  of  Restelli ; 
**^d,  next,  the  propriety  of  contradicting  him. 

7%e  Lord-Chancellor  added  that  (he  passage  he  had 
pointed  out  seemed  to  him  very  material. 

-Air.  Brougham  thought  that  it  in  fact  dispensed  with 
^Oe  necessity  of  further  argument  on  the  point, 
w^  The  Soticitor^General  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
Restelli  had  so  sworn  ;  but  if  the  other  side  could  call 
^Oy  body  to  show  that  he  had  offered  money  to  wit- 
*"     Sseti  they  had,  of  course,  a  right  to  do  so, 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  adjourned  x\\e  VV.ovx%^. 
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TENTH  DAY.^October  IS. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  that  be  should  requL 
from  Lieutenant  Hownam  the  production  of  his  dipioi 
as  a  member  of  the  Order  of  ot.  Caroline,  of  which 
had  spoken  in  his  evidence. 

After  some  conversation  about  opening  the  window 
counsel  were  called  in^  and  Giuseppe  Giarolini  was  fi 
ther  examined  by  Mr.  fVilliams,  through  the  interpret  ^n* 
tion  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

You  said  yesterday  you  were  employed  as  a  builder  at  the  VS.  Jl^ 
d*Este?— Yes,  head  master.  ^^ 

Were  you  paid  as  you  went  along,  or  was  there  a  bill  run  up?-— ^5ft^- 
fore  her  Koyal  Highness  set  out  for  the  long  joumev,  I  was  ptm  -fTTU^ 
Jarly  every  week ;  after  her  departure,  we  entered  into  contract  of 
75,000  livres ;  I  continued  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Ratti,  v^^Hq 
was  the  architect^  who  made  me  build  several  other  things,  more  v<^3Kic> 
this  made  the  sum  amount  to  145,500  livres. 

Did  you  see  Hestelii  when  that  sum  of  money  trai  owing  to  yc»«i  ^ 
—Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being  made  by  Restelli  to  yow.  o^ 
that  bill,  or  payment  of  it  ? — He  asked  me  what  was  my  credit  agdl  Mast 
her  Royal  Highness,  and  I  answered  that,  deducting  that  whicbil^ad 
received,  it  amounted  to  455,000  livres. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  about  the  manner  of  getting  that  bill  pak«  ^^ 
—•There  was.  '^ 

State  what  it  was  ? 

The  Solicitor''General  submitted  to  their  lordships  iVm  a^ 
this  conversation  between  Reslelli  and  the  witness  couv.^^ 
not  be  evidence. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  the  witness  might     fc^ 
asked  whether  Restelli  made  him  any  offers  for  comi^^S 
here ;  for  it  appeared  from  the  printed  minutes  that 
telli  had  sworn  that  he  had  matle  offers  to  nobodj'. 

The  SolicitoT'General  observed,  that  Restelli  iiad 
been  asked  any  question  with  reference  to  the  pres^^* 
witness.     He  must  have  been  interrogated  as  to  his  ci 
yersation  with  the  individual  witness,  to  lay  a  ground 
such  an  examination  as  that  now  proposed. 

The  JLord'Chancellor  referred  again  to  the  minutes,  ^         *-*^ 
said  that  the  Solicitor-General  had  certainly  stated 
rule  of  law. 

The  Solicitor-Gmeral  was  convinced  that  their  loj 
ships  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  awkward  situation 
which  a  witness  might  be  placed  if  another  witness 
to  be  examined  respecting  a  conversation  said  to  hi 
taken  place  between  them,  though 'the  first  witness 
mever  been  asked  any  que^uou  aboux.xSck^x.^^^xx.vdulai: 
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ersation.  If  the  fir«t  witness  had  bieen  asked  any  clues'- 
ton  respecting  that  particular  conversatioo,  be  might 
ave  stated  circumstances  which  would  have  explained  ^ 
;  satisfactorily.  The  course  of  examination  now  pro* 
osed  was  most  dangerous^  especially  in  the  manner  the 
resent  proceedings  were  condncied.  All  the  evidence 
as  printed,  and  sent  over  to  Italy.  Thus  persons'  in  that 
ountry  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  printed 
^stiHlony,  and  then  coming  here  and  giving  evidence 
poD  it. 

jidr.  Williams. — This  is  a  mode  of  giving  evidence  to 
fact.  The  witness  had  not  been  asked  respecting  a 
»08e  conversation,  but  a  fact  which  it  was  not  likely  that 
Lestelli  could  forget.  There  was  nothing  awkward  in 
le  circumstance  except  the  offer  which  had  been  made 
r  money  to  the  witness  to  induce  him  to  give  evidence 
gainst  the  Queen. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  instead  of  calling  on  the 
'itness  to  state  the  whole  conversation  he  had  had,  he 
liffbt  be  asked  whether  Restelli  gave  him  money. 

Jar.  Williams  proposed  to  ask-^Did  Restelli  suggest 
DV  mode  by  which  you  were  to  be  paid  ? 

x%e  Lord^Chanceilor  said  the  object  of  the  examina- 
iooj  he  apprehended,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ritness  had  been  offered  money,  or  whether  he  knows 
bat  Restelli  had  offered  money  to  any  other  person 
3  come  here.  Ask  him  whether  money  was  offered 
3  him. 

Mr.  Williams. — Or  money's  worth. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.'^ieSf  that  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  the  witness  ought  to 
c  examined  to  a  particular  fact,  and  not  generally.  The 
onnsel  for  the  defence  inquired  generally  whether  the 
''itness  had  proposed  to  any  witness  that  he  should  go  to 
l^ilan.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  said  it  might  be 
sked  if  Restelli  had  "offered  any  money,"  or  "  money's 
"ortb,"  said  the  learned  counsel ;  but  now  they  not  only 
^^nt  on  to  inquire  if  he  had  offered  money  or  money's 
*ortb,  but  whether  he  had  given  any  direction  to  the 
■"itness  relative  to  the  way  in  which  he  should  seek  p«y- 
i^ent  of  his  bill. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  suggested  that  the  question  might 
»^  pi^t  in  these  terms — Do  you  know  whether  Restelli 
"^red  you  or  any  person  money,  or  any  advantage,  for 
r^Hning  here  i    When  that  question  was  an&^]veY^d)  \\. 
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would  be  matter  of  consideration  whether  further  qn 
tions  relative  to  the  conversation  should  be  asked. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  agreed  in  this,  but  contend 
the  question  which  the  learned  counsel  had  been  abo 
to  put,  was  not  in  conformity  with  this  decision. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  it  might  be  well  to  a 
the  witness,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  Restellt  had 


fered  any  money.     This  could  be  followed  up  by  a 
other  question  that  it  might  be  considered  necessary 
put,  and  on  the  propriety  of  answering  which  the  Hot 
could  then  decide. 

Mr,  Williams. — Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  Eestelli's  offerinj 
you  any  money  or  any  advantage  ? 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  the  question  first  p»ut 
should  be,  whether  Restelli  offered  him  any  money,  le^3» v« 
ing  for  further  consideration  any  other  question. 

Did  Restelli  offer  you  any  money? — He  told  me  if  my  account    "^^as 
DOt  liquidated  to  send  it  to  him,  and  he  would  contriveto  see  me|>2ii<J. 

What  did  llestelli  say  you  were  to  do  for  that? — He  told  m^*  to 
give  my  account  to  him,  for  there  were  Englishmen  at  Milan,  and  be 
v^ould  see  me  paid. 

Did  Restelli  say  to  you  at  that  time,  what  you  were  to  do  in  oi-^cr 
to  get  that  bill  paid  ? — He  told  me  that  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say  against 
her  Royal  Hignness  (for  I  had  been  a  long  time  in  her  service)  to  tell 
it  to  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  make  me  be  paid. 

At  that  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  further  conversation  with  Restelli,  about  what  Restelli  was  doing 
as  to  witnesses  ? 

The  Soliciior^General  objected   to  this  question.        I^ 
could  not  be  made  evidence. 

Mr.  fViltiams  said,  that  he  could  show  the  evidence  to 
be  admissible  on  general  grounds  ;  but  he  would  firr.t  c^a-U 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  facts  respecting  Rost^l'*- 
That  witness,  in  his  evidence,   denied  that  he  wa»     ^^ 
agent  of  the  Milan  commission.    He  was  asked,  see  p^*S^ 
411  of  the  minutes,   (Ch.  p.  4390  *'  Old  you  not  v^f^ 
become  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  that  coninn*^ 
siion  ?'*  That  question  was  objected  to  by  the  Solici  ^^'^^ 
General,  but  it  was  put  and  answered  thus — '*  I  was     o^^ 
an  agent;  they  have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  coufi^*"^ 
which  is  my  profession,  and  as  a  courier  I  have  travell^^^' 
Here,  then,  is  evidence  from  Restelli  himself  of  his     ^^" 
nial  of  bis  agency  for  the  Milan  commission.     Now      ^  ,? 
evidence  he  proposed  to  tender  proved  that  this  Resc^'j'^ 
who  has  himself,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  minutes,  alrcr^^^ 
acknowledged  that  he  was  employed  in  bringing  per^^^j^ 
together,  or  getting  evidence  for  the  commission,  ^^*^ 
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has -mentioned  the  names  of  individuals  he  so  broagbty 
has  also  stated  to  this  witness  that  be  bas  been  active  in 
procoring  testimony^  and  giving  persons  sums  of  monej 
to  come  to  Milan.     Now  upon  that  narrow  ground  be 
gubmitted  that  the  evidence  offered  ought  to  be  received. 
Id  addition^  however,  to  the  evidence  of  Restelli  himself^ 
there  is,  in  pages  226,  234,  and  235f(Ch.  p.  286  and  294.) 
facts  stated  by  others  respecting  bis  agency  and  active  in- 
terference in  procuring  and  conveying  persons  to  the  Milan 
commission  to  ^e  examined.    The  agency  of  Restelli  for 
the  collection  of  witnesses  be  must  therefore  consider 
proved.    He  fully  admitted  that  in  all  cases  in  the  courts 
Delow  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  acts  of  an 
agent  evidence,  to  prove,  as  a  preliminary  point,  the  con- 
nexion of  such  agent  with  the  principal.     But  intbose 
courts  there  was  always  a  known  party,  to  whom  refer- 
ence could  be  made,  as  a  plaintiff,  on  any  question  of 
aeency.    In  the  present  case,  however,  the  analogy  com- 
pfetely  failed ;  for  here  there  was  no  ostensible  plaint iff« 
Were  they,  for  want  of  a  party  on  the  other  side  in  the 
character  of  a  plaintiff,  to  be  denied  the  means  of  proving 
acts  of  agency  ?    It  certainly  was  a  very  narrow  ground 
of  objection,  and  could  not  be  very  satisfactory,  that,  be- 
cause there  was  only  one  party  in  this  cause,  namely,  her 
Majesty,  the  conduct  of  agents  on  the  other  side  could 
not  be  given  in  evidence.     The  facts  which  he  proposed 
"to  prove  surely  could  not  be  immaterial  whenever  their 
lordships  came  to  consider  the  credibility  of  the  evidence. 
A  mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected.     Was  it  unim- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  given  under  the 
notion  that  the  witnesses  would  derive  benefit  from  their 
'  testimon}^  or  whether  it  was  perfectly  disinterested  ?  That 
.would  be  a  fit  question  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury, 
hXid  it  surely  could  not  be  immaterial  when  put  to  their 
lordships,     in  consequence  of  the  disadvantage  of  there. 
being  no  plaintiff  in  the  case,  and  there  being  on  the  op- 
posite side  only  a  shadow,  in  the  form  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  instead  of  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
verse party,  they  certainly  could  not  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner which  would  be  required  in  the  courts  below.     But 
Vould  it  not  be  an  accumulated  aggravation  of  disadvan- 
tages if  their  lordships  were  to  allow  the  other  side  to  turn 
'foiind  and  say,  Because  there  is  no  plaintiff  you  shall  not 
'ijirbve  agency  r  The  first  complaint  of  the  counsel  for  the 
•'-Queen  was,  that  there  was  no  plaintiff:  vi^i^vVi^^  \.o  ^^^ 
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to  tbat^  among  other  things,  the  not  being  allonred  it^ 

fnove  the  agency  of  Restelli  ?— 'It  was  material  for  their 
ordships  to  know,  if  possible,  how  the  mass  of  evideoce- 
before  them  had  been  got  together,  and  that  could  onljr 
be  done  by  the  course  of  examination  he  proposed  to 
pursue. 

During  Mr.  William's  speech  the  Lord'ChanctUor- 
asked  whether  the  witness  (who  was  still  staiiding  at  the 
bar)  understood  English. 

The  SoUdtor-Gencral  said  he  had  asked  him  that 
question  yesterday,  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not* 

Mr.  Brougham.'^The  witness  does  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  English. 

Mr*  Brougham  said  that  very  little  remained  for  him 
lo  add  to  the  clear  and  able  arguments  of  his  learned 
friend.    Tlie  first  purpose  for  wbicb  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  this  examination  was  to  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Restelli,  for  he  denied  in  positive  term» 
that  he  was  invested  with  any  agency,  and  asserted  that 
his  occupation  was  confined  to  the  office  of  a  couriei^. 
This  assertion  of  Restelli's  their  lordships  would  find  in 
page  411  of  the  evidence.  (CA.  p.  440.)     In  the  first  in- 
stance, then,  they  would  prove  by  the  evidence  which 
they  now  offered,  that  Restelli  was  in  another  employment 
and  other  capacity  than  those  of  courier,  and  that  he  car- 
ried ou  a  very  active  agency.    This  would  be  proved 
from  his  own  mouth — that  was,  from  what  he  had  him- 
self said   to  another.     If,  then,  he  denied  this,  which, 
they  would  prove,  it  amounted  to  a  contradiction  of  his 
testimony.     Undoubtedly  this  was  not  the  most  directs 
and   the  ordinary  evidence   for  such   a  purpose.     The 
persons  induced  lo  give  evidence  by  Restelli  would  have 
been  the   proper  persons  to  contradict  him,  and  after 
he  had  been  askedf  particularly  whether  he  had  offered. 
any   inducement  to  them.     This  evidence  they  would 
have  offered,  if  they  had  known  those  persons,  if  they 
had   had  any   warning  of  their   existence,  and  of  the 
intention  to  call  them,  and  if  they  had   been   prepared 
to  cross-examine   them   as   to  this  point.     They  would. 
have  then    given  what,  ex  concessis,   would  have  been 
good  rigid  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  Restelli's  testi- 
mony ;  lor  they  could  have  then  asked  Restelli,  ''  Did 
you   not  tell  such  and  such  a  person  to  go  to  Milan  ? 
Were  you  not  employed  by  such  and  such  persons ;  and 
did  you  not  use  such  and  such  inducements  to  such  and 
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well  persons  to  give  evidence  ?"    They  could   then  get 
he  contradictioQ  from  the  very  persons  who  should 
lave  been  by  name  mentioned  to  Kestelli,    This  would 
liiye  been  the  more  regular  way;  but,  unprepared  as 
hey  bad  heen^  ignorant  as  they  had  then  been  of  the 
lames  of  witnesses,  as  of  the  witness,  they  were  entitled 
low  to  obtain  the  contradiction  in  the  mode  proposed. 
!b  the  courts  below  it  would  be  allowed  in  such  circum* 
tancesj  although  he  confessed,  aud   his  learned  frieitd 
l|id  done,  that  it  was  not  the  most  ordinary  way.     The 
ither  ground  on  which  they  were  entitled  to  go  into 
his  evidence  was,  that  not  only  that  a  contradiction 
night  be  proved,  but  because  they  had  a  right  to  give 
evidence  of  all  the  dealings  and  sayings  of  Kestelli  in 
;be  character  of  agent.    They  contended  that  they  had 
et    out  enough   in   cross-examination    to    prove    that 
ftestelli  was  intrusted  with  so  much  agency  and  employ- 
atent — by  whom  ?  By  the  Milan*  commission.  Their  lord» 
fhips  would  find  this  proved  in  the  cross-examination  of 
Elaegazoni  and  Mejani,  pages  ^26  and  234.  (Ch,  p.  286 
ftndt94.)  Restelii  was  himself  asked,  in  cross-examination, 
'*  Did  you  take  a  letter  to  Credfe  ? — I  went  with  a  letter  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cred^.     Did  not  you  yourself  per- 
inade  Cred^  to  go  to  Milan  ?^     Here  Restelii  told  the 
oieans  of  persuasion  which  he  had  used.     **  I  told   him 
that  the  aavocate  and  the  commission  at  Milan  required 
htm,  and  that  both  his  expenses  in  the  journeys  in  going 
and  coming  would  be  paid.''    And   again  he  said  that 
he  had  taken   four  or  five  different  journeys;  he  said 
indeed  as  courier,  but  when  he  did  that  which  was  not 
within  the  province  of  a  courier — when   he  promised 
money  in  the  name  of  the  advocate  and  commission  at 
llif  ilan — it  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  been,  in  fact,  an 
agent.     His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  had  said  that 
there  were  no  parties  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases ; 
tliere  were  not,  and   that  occasioned  infiniie  difficulties 
to  them  in  the  defence.     But  he  did  not  agree  altogether 
with   his  learned   friend   that   they  could   find  nothing 
but  shadows  for  the  prosecution^     The  Milan  commis- 
sion was  no  shadow,  but  a  most  substantial  antagonist. 
They  had  not  found  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-Generaf, 
he  could  tell  their  lordships,  to  be  shades.     The  parties 
were  the  Milan  commission,  ns  much  as  A  and  B  on  the 
record  were  parties.     The  fact,  then,  that  Restelii  had 
ftcted  as  agent  to  the  Milan  commission,  le\,\\\  V\*\^  ^oxw^y^ 
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and  sayings  as  most  material  evidence.  For  this  reason 
then,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction^  ihej 
were  entitled  to  proceed  with  the  examination,  as  pro* 
posed  by  his  learned  friend. 

The  oolicitoT'General  replied,  that,  as  to  the  .first 
ground,  Restelli  said  he  had  not  acted  as  an  agent  gene- 
rally, but  as  a  courier,  and  that  as  a  courier  he  bad 
directed  Maurice  Cred^  and  another  individual  to  go  to 
Milan.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  his  learned 
friends  were  not  at  all  entitled  to  go  into  the  proposed 
evidence  on  the  ground  of  contradiction  ;  for  Restelli 
himself  had  said  that  he  was  an  agent  in  a  certain  qua- 
lified way,  namely,  as  a  courier ;  and  because,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradiction,  they  oughtto  have  asked  particular 
questionsas  to  particular  individuals.  Uponthe  first  point 
there  was  no  ground  then  ;  upon  the  second  there  wa^  still. 
less  ground.  It  was  not  enough  that  Restelli  acted  as' 
agent,  unless  be  acted  as  agent  by  the  authority  of  the 
Milan  commission.  Even  if  it  were  agreed  that  the  actsof 
the  Milan  commission  were  evidence  in  this  case,  was  it  to 
be  contended,  if  they  had  employed  Restelli  as  courier, 
that  every  thing  he  had  said  could  be  admitted. as  evi* 
dence?  But  he  would  go  still  further  :  even  if  he  bad 
acted  by  the  authority  of  those  at  Milan,  and  called 
Milan  commissioners,  his  sayings  could  not  be  evidence. 
The  bare  statement  of  this  was  sufficient.  Undoubtedly 
it  had  been  competent  to  his  learned  friends  to  have 
asked  any  questions  of  Restelli  respecting  his  sayings  or 
promises  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  contradict  his 
answers  if  they  were  not  true.  But  as  they  had  not  pur- 
sued that  course,  and  had  neither  to  Restelli  himself, 
nor  to  the  witnesses  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by 
him,  put  any  questions,  it  was  most  extraordinary  now 
to  inquire  into  whatever  Restelli  had  done  or  said  through 
Italy.  His  learned  friend  had  complained  that  they  had 
not  had  time  to  be  prepared.  As  to  time,  their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  his  learned  friend  had  fixed  his  own 
time.  Their  lordships  had  granted  every  indulgence,  if 
he  might  use  the  word,  in  respect  to  time.  It  was, 
therefore,  too  much  now  to  say  that  they  were  entitled 
to  go  out  of  the  way  for  want  of  time.  There  was  a 
difference,  it  appeared,  in  the  opinions  of  his  learned 
friends ;  Mr.  Brougham  considering  the  Milan  commis« 
sion  a  substantial  party,  and  Mr.  Williams  saying  there 
were  no  parties.    It  was  nor  for  him  ^o  reconcile  these 
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diffprences ;  but  when  tbey  diflPered  on  sobstantial 
points,  they  ought  not  to  come  forward  to  ask  their 
fordthips  to  tlet  them  give  evidence  depending  on  those 
poipfs. 

-  Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  he  had  not  complained 
riiat  h«  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  the  defence,  but 
that  when  Restelli  had  been  called  he  bad  not  had  time 
to  learn  what  he  had  done  as  agent,  and  to  whom  he 
bad  applied  for  evidence  against  her  Majei^ty. 

The  Solicitor*General  asked  why  he  had  not  thea 
mvailed  himself  of  the  protracted  cross-examinations 
ivbich  bad  been  allowed. 

Mr*  Gurney  was  directed  to  read  the  question. 

At  that  Bftoie  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  fqrther  conversation  with  Restelli,  about  what  Restelli  was  doing 
M  to  witness  ? 

Lord  Erskine  asked  the  preceding  question  to  be  read. 
j(Tbi9  being  done,  his  lord&hip  proceeded.)    Their  lord- 
fbips  had  evidence  before  them  that  Restelli  bad  denied 
jQn  oath  what  was  proved  to  have  been  done  by  him. 
If,  then,  he  had   intermeddled— *he  would   not  use  a 
Jitropger  word  at  present-— but  if  he  had  intermeddled 
ia  getting  evidence  against  her  Royal  Highness,   the 
.counsel  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  that  fact,  and  it  was 
^moat  important  for  their  lordships.     He  attended  there, 
iVom  day  to  day,  to  do  all  in  his  power  that  the  strict 
xulejs  of  la^  might  be  attended  to  as  far  as,  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  their  proceedings  could 
;l>4e  assimilated  to  ordinary  proceedings  :  but  it  was  essen- 
ci filly  necessary  that  all  the  light  should  be  let  in  upon 
fttiisdark  transaction  which  they  could  let  in  :  he  lament- 
.led. exceedingly  that  in  this  transaction  tbey  were  at  the 
present  moment  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Milan 
commi^ion.     He  meant  not  to  impute  unfair  means  of 
•procuring  evidence  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  bis 
»M!ajesty*8   government;  he  disdained    the  idea  of  any 
thiog  of  the  kind.    But  when  they  knew  that  a  com- 

Siiasiop  had  been  appointed,  that  examinations  bad  un- 
oubtedly  taken  place,  and  that  evidence  so  given 
^'^'S^pally  was  afterwards  ))rought  before  their  lordships, 
ilhey  ought  to  he  ioihxm^d  of  the  origin  and  character 
^"  a.11  this  previous  proceedingt  What  light  had  they 
*^PO|i  .|he  manner  in  whiph  the  witnesses  became  first 
KOowq,  and  how  tbey  were  brought  to  Milan,  aud  ^'x.^- 
"^^^ed  upon  this  suiyect^  What  ligbt  baA  Oc\e^  w^v^u 
^^J^ftffp  w  th/s  pn^^ie^diag  before  ttbe  case  cauu^  vo  vWvt 
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lordships'  bar  ?    He,  for  one,  had  no  light  at  all  upon 
tl>ose  subjects;  and  he  ought  to  know,  from  examiofr- 
tions,  cross-examinations,  and  every  way  in  which  light 
could  be  obtained.     As  lo  Kestelli,  now  was  the  oppibr^ 
tunity  of  cross-examining  him  on  points  which  had  not 
been  known  before.    The  question  now,  therefore,  was, 
how  the  contradictions  to  Restelli^  or  the  acts  which  he 
had  done,  could  be  brought  before  them.     Either  their 
lordships  must  assent  to  the  request  of  the  learoed 
geiitlemen  at  the  bar,  or  Restelli  must  be  called  back,  as 
Majochi  had  been.     His  opinion  was,  that  it  would  be 
the  better  course  to  call  back  Restelli :  but  was  there 
not  agency  already  admitted  ?    Could   any   thing  be 
clearer  proof  of  agency — and,  he   would  add,  of  cor- 
rupt and  profligate  agency— than  the  attempt  to  get  a 
witness  against  her  Royal  Highness  by  saying  that  there 
were  Englishmen  at  Milan  who  would  see  money  paid 
to  the  witness  in  return  ?  Was  there  a  noble  lord  in  that 
House  who  did  not  believe  that  the  agency  extended 
farther  than  they  had  traced  by  any  inquiries  or  state- 
ments i    If  noi,  who  could  say  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have   the   whole  of  this   profligate  proceeding  dis- 
covered, discussed,  and   well    considered,   before   they 
formed  any  judgment  upon  the  evidence  in  general  ? 
Before   that   was  done,  they  could    have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.    When  their  lordships  delibe- 
rated upon  the  general  question  now  at  issue,  there  must 
be  nothing  left  dark,  nothing  must  remain  behind.     He 
perfectly  agreed  that  their  situation  was  very  diflferent 
from  that  of  ordinary  trials.    That  was  the  great  evil  of 
the  present  proceeding,  that  it  left  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  and  intrenched  on  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  land.    Care  ought  to   be  therefore  taken  by  their 
lordships  that  this  evil  should  not  be  magnified.    Could 
he  have  any  faith  in  the  case  as  it  stoodf  at  present  be* 
fore  their  lordships  ?     Restelli   himself  had  admitted  a 
corrupt  agency — he  said  distinctly  a  corrupt  agency, 
from   the  facts  which  were  already  in  evidence.     He 
said,  therefore,  that  their  lordships  must  in  Some  way  or 
other  know  further  respecting  the  acts  of  Restelli ;  they 
must  know  further,  or  they  could  not  know  the  truth,  or 
judge  with  safety  in  this  case. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  not  to  give  any  bpinion 
upon  the  question  immediately  before  the  House>  but  to 
say  that  theMUau  com\nm\ow— >Jci%VNq^'^AV!i^^^t.lemcn 

at  the  head  of  it,  or  T«ilV\et  v\\^  ^^t^X^e,m%xv%x^^^S^^> 
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Jght  be  called  and  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar 
preaedt,  or  in  any    <irt  of  the  proceeding  that  might . 
<.tiought  most  convenient.    This  was  all  he  had  to  ol 
serve  upon  this  subject.     No  objection  whatever  woul 
be  made  to  giving  to  their  lordships  the  whole  history  o 
^lie  Milan  commission. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said^  that  it  was  impossible  foi 

any  man  who  felt  as  all  their  lordships  ought  to  feel,  to 

doubt  that,  after  what  had  passed,  the  gentlemen  of  the 

JMLilan  commission  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

p^Iaining  their  conduct.     It  was  not  consistent  for  him 

make  any  observation  on  the  evidence  before  them, 

.8  establishing  or  contradicting  any  former  evidence  ; 

ir  all  the  evidence  would  come  to  be  considered  here- 

etfter :  but  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  duty  to  give 

c^ny  character,  good  or  bad,  to  any  witness.    As  to  the 

present  difficulty,  he  would  say  that  it  did  not  at  all 

Jx>llow^  that,  because  the  answer  might  prove  nothing, 

t:herefore  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put.    To  be  sure, 

Che   legal  weight  depended  on  the  answer,  and  so  it 

ould  be  here.     If  the  agent  had  done  what  was  not 

ithin  his  power,  that  would  not  be  the  act  of  his  prin- 

csipal;  but  it  might  be  proper  to  inquire  into  it,  for  other 

T^urposes.    If  the  allegation  were,  that  he  had  offered 

money,  and  ten  persons  should  say  that  he  had  done 

lo,   the  mere  fact  of  having  offereu  money  would  not 

rcome  the  act  of  his  principals.    But  if  they  should 

Bay    that  he  had  offered  no   money,  and  it  should  be 

proved   that  he  had   acted  as  an  agent,  the  principals 

vvere    not  thereby  proved  to  be  implicated.    Still  the 

question  was  to  be  put,  and  they  mnst  take  the  answer; 

xad  for  this  reason : — if  he  had  said  that  he  had  not 

icted  as  agent,  and  it  could  be  proved  by  the  answer 

hat  he  had  acted  as  agent,  although  that  would  not  ex- 

lude  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  yet  it  would  be  a  gfound 

)r  the  judge  examining  most  jealously  and  anxiously 

is  evidence  in  other  matters.     Having  said  so  much,  he 

list  now  advert  to  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  on  this 

lint,  because  they  were  not  now  in  the  situation  in 

lich  they  would  have  been  if  no  previous  examina- 

DS  bad  taken  place  on  the  subject.     The  evidence  to 

!ich  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships 

ft  in  pages  410,411  and  412.  fCA.  p.  439  and  440  J 

the  beginning  of  page  410  were  these  questions  aLi\dl 

wer«  :-^ 
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"  Did  you  offer  yourself  as  a  witnew  to  tbb  Milan  commi^ioiii  .^  or 
ifid  those  who  pay  you  your  pension  induce  you  to  go  before  the.  -^m{ 
or  how? — 1  have  not  been  to  Milan  for  this  purpose:  but  1  am sett-^^rtled 
ttt  Milan. 

"  The  question  was  not^  whether  "fou  went  to  Milan,  but  wler6  j 
induced  to  go  to  the  Milan  commission,  or  did  you  go  Yohifatanr 
^1  have  been  sought  after." 

Why,  this  man  bad  no  doubt  as  to  what  waB  m^aot         bj 

Milan  commission^  as  appeared  by  his  answei^b    He  v^^as^ 

asked  again^ 

''  How  soon  after  Reganti  spoke  to  you  did  you  go  before  the  cBc^ifi* 
mission  ? — ^The  day  after." 

Here  was  an  evident  admission  of  bis  knowledge  ^  IT  ^ 

commission.    At  the  beginning   of  page  411    he   w^^*-' 

asked. 

'*  Did  you  not  become  a  very  active  agent  of  the  commi^l^ion  ? — *^^* 
was  not  an  agent ;  they  have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  couiier/' 

He  would  §top  here  to  point  out  a  distinction  whict:^^^^ 
might  not  appear  important  to  those  of  their  iordsb^) 
ivho  were  not  accustomed  to  consider  bow  important 
distinctions  sometimes  were.  It  was  very  important.  A  '^^ 
person  might  be  very  active  in  procuring  witnesses^  and  ^ 
yet  be  very  different  from  an  agent;  and  an  agent  on  ^^ 
the  other  hand  may,  in  a  great  many  senses^  have  a  quite  ^ 

dlGTerent  name^  but  in  substance  act  as  an  agent.  Then 
nothing  could  be  inferred  against  the  principal,  unless 
the  agent  had  his  authority  for  the  particular  act.  Hit 
lordship  read  further  through  this  part  of  the  evidence, 
to  show  that  there  was  proof  of  Restellj  having  been 
employed  by  the  commission  at  Milan.  Upon  reading 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cooke,  his  lordship  «aid,  that  when 
that  name  fell  first  frotn  his  lips,  in  course  of  this  proceed, 
ing,  he  must  state  that  he  had  known  him  for  nearly 
half  a  century  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  gentle- 
men. A  higher  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  be 
declared  upon  his  honour  and  veracity,  he  had  not 
!knovvn.  There  was  then  evidence  that  Restelli  had 
heen  employed  by  the  Milan  commission;  andtheqaesi- 
tion  thence  arose  whether  what  he  had  said  and  done  in 
that  employment  was  evidence  ?  He  submitted  to  their 
lordships  whether,  after  so  much  evidence  of  his  saymgs 
and  doings  had  been  given,  they  would  not  now  hear 
evidence  which  they  might  not  hear  if  the  preceding 
evidence  had  nut  been  given  f 

Ijord  Erskine   said,   that,  let   the   commissroners  be 
righteous  as  the  rigVileou^  could  l>e>  the  witoeflses  might 
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bave  been  corrupted,  and  that  waa-cquallj  fatal  to  the. 
inquiry  in  this  case. 

The    iSarl  of  Carnarvon  sM,  their   lordships  were 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  every  step  they  advanc- 
ed  they   found  ihemselve$  involved  in  greater  difiicalij 
WLud  increased  danger.    They  ought  not  to  proceed  one 
step  further  in  this  odious^  detested,  and  infamous  pro«« 
<:eedingy  without  in^juiring  whether  the  agency  whicb 
procured  evidence  was  or  was  not  an  active  subornation 
of  perjury.     Whatever  office  or  authority  Restelli  might 
liave  been  intrusted  with  by  the  commission,  if  he  as* 
aumed  an  agency  to  suborn  False  evidence,  that  was  suf- 
£cient  to  throw  practical  discredit  on  all  the  witnesses. 
TTiil  this  subject  could  he  traced  to  the  fullest  extent, 
they  could  proceed  no  further ;  and  if  it  were  not  traced, 
abis  ought  to  be  the  couclusion  of  the  present  inquiry. 
If  there  existed  now   any  difference  of  opinion   upon 
this  subject  between  any  two  lords  in  that  House — if, 
«fier  tracing  this  inquiry  into  the  agency  to  the  conclu- 
mion   that  there  had  been  subornation  of  perjury,  could 
there  exist  in  any  mind   well  constituted  a  doubt  that 
their  lordships  should  proceed  no  farther  with  this  billf 
If  this  were  proved,  he  could  not  believe  that  there  was 
one  noble  lord  in  the  House  who  would  not  say  that  not 
a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  rescuing  this  country  from 
the  greatest  curse  which  either  the  folly  or  the  wicked- 
fiesB  of  men  had  ever  inflicted  on  a  nation.     If  the  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  were  proved,  and    their  lordshipa 
should  proceed  to  legislate  upon  palpable  lies  and  pur- 
chased  fabrications,  the  result  would   be  to   bring  into 
contempt  and  disgrace  every  institution  that  was  ancient 
and  honourable  in  the  land — every  thing  that  was  ¥alu-* 
able  to  themselves — and  every  thing  on  which  the  future 
pro&perity  of  the  country  stood.     He  could   not  con* 
aider  this  as  a  dry  question  of  technical  law.    They  had 
jesortedto  a  mode  of  trial  unknown  in  latter  and  better 
times;  and  a  mode  which,  if  warranted   by   the   most 
pressing  necessity,  would  prove  most  calamitous  in  its 
consequences.      But  it  appeared   from    the  evidence, 
which  was  concUided  on  one  side,  that   from  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  if  the  legal  construction  of  treason  had 
applied  to  this  case,  it  could  not  be  tried  in  any  tribunal 
in  this  country.     As  a  subject  of  policj',  this  proceeding 
could  not  even  be  favourable 'to  the  private  intece^U  ci^ 
iiie  individuals  who  instftuted  it,  and  ¥rVib  viei^  exvXAit^^^^ 
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in  its  progress  in  every  evil  and  danger.  The  further 
they  proceeded  the  more  they  would  be  entangled^  and 
the  more  fully  would  they  bring  into  disgrace  every  id- 
stitution  which  they  ought  to  hold  up  to  respect  and 
confidence.  He  was  sure  it  had  excited  feelings  in  this 
country^  which,  not  only  could  never  be  excited  io 
England,  but  in  any  country,  without  the  utmost  danger, 
but  which,  in  Erigland,  where  public  feeling  was  so  ge- 
neral and  so  powerful,  and  where  the  true  character  of 
institutions  formed  their  only  security,  could  not  beex- 
citeid  without  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, the  venerable  bulwarks  of  order,  justice,  and  reli- 
gion. He  felt,  therefore,  bound  to  call  on  their  lord- 
ships  to  stop  this  proceeding.  If  this  fact  were  substan- 
tiated, their  lordships  must  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
they  could  not  render  a  greater  service  to  the  parties  in- 
terested in  this  bill— if  any  such  parties  existed,  and  be 
believed  there  must  be  some  who  were  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess-^than  by  ridding  them  of  such  a  measure  ;  a  measure 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would^  like  a  mill-stone,  drag  them 
down  to  destruction,  and  with  them  every  sacred  and  val- 
uable institution  in  the  country.  Their  lordships  had  now 
got  so  much  evidence  of  subornation^  that/in  his  opinion, 
they  conld  not  drop  the  farther  inquiry  into  that  subject. 
The  Earl  of  Donoaghmore  (counsel  having  been  or- 
dered to;  withdraw)  complained  that,  after  what  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  said  on  the  law  of  the 
point  in  question,  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von) had  interposed  with  such  a  speech  as  he  had  never 
before  heard  on  such  an  occasion.  The  question  being 
whether  their  lordships  should  receive  a  certain  point  in 
evidence,  his  noble  friend  had  interposed  and  had  broken 
out  into  invective  against  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  examined  and  discussed  before  the 
proceeding  was  entered  upon.  Was  ever  such  an  op- 
portunity taken  of  expressing  an  opinion  pending  the 
hearing  of  evidence  on  a  trial?  Every  inflammatory 
topic  that  had  been  urged,  either  in  that  House  or  out 
of  doors^  had  been  introduced  by  his  noble  friend,  and 
the  attention  of  their  lordships  had'  thus  been  called 
away  from  the  great  and  important  consideration  imme- 
diately before  them.  When  the  greatest  part,  he  trusted^ 
of  the  evidence  was  over,  instead  of  allowing  their  lord- 
ships to  come  to  a  grave  and  solid  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  bis  noble  frieud  ivwltd  \x^,  wA»  «fVAr  a  grava 
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flrgumeot  from  the  tabic,  came  with  a  short  motion  or 
question  to  pat  an  end  to  the  bill  at  once.  He  woald 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  argument  in  reply  to  his 
noble  friend,  because  it  was  not  necessary.  He  bad 
stated  the  idea  he  entertained  of  what  his  noble  friend 
bad  thrown  out;  and,  having  done  that,  he  would  leave 
it  to  their  lordships'  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  had  been  accused  of 
interrupting  this  proceeding  in  a  strange  way,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  bill.  Now,  what  he  had  risen  to  call  on  their 
lordships  to  do  was  this:  upon  a  case  being  established 
by  evidence,  that  an  agent  connected  somehow  or  other 
with  the  Milan  commission  had  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  bribery — on  that  being  established,  he  bad 
called  on  their  lordships  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceed* 
iDg.  He  could,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  their  lord- 
ships whether  this  had  not  been  the  object  of  his  re- 
marks. His  noble  friend  had  asked,  if  ever  such  a 
speech  had  been  heard  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  replj 
to  which  he  would  call  on  his  noble  friend  to  show  him 
gny  proceeding  such  as  the  present. 

Counsel  having  been  called  in,  the  examination  of  the 
witness  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Williams, 

At  that  same  time  which  is  now  spoken  of,  or  at  any  other,  had  you 
any  further  conversation  ^ilh  Hestelli,  about  what  Rest  el  11  was  doing  as 
to  witnesses?— The  first  time  I  had  conversed  with  him,  I  was  coming 
from  the  States  of  tlie  Pope,  and  I  bad  a  conversation  with  him  in  an 
iDDi  and  afterwards  I  had  conversation  with  him  in  other  places ;  but 
wetalked  a  little  upon  this  subject,  and  then  we  talked  upon  other 
discourses :  and  another  day  we  were  coming  out  from  the  Custom 
House  of  Porta  Tosa,  and  I  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the 
street  of  Circolazione  of  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about  wit- 
nesses; he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  my  country  about  witnesses, 
and  then,  when^he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  ask  for  one  witness 
and  that  witness  went  to  ask  another,  that  other  went  to  ask  another, 
tben  they  bad  drank  together ;  and  he  has  asked  them  whether  they 
were  willing  to  depose  against  her  Ro^al Highness,  and  then  he  asked 
tliem,  will  you  come  to  Milan  with  me;  then  they  breakfasted  at  the 
Tredate  coming  from  Cazzone,  from  Tredate  he  went  to  Musoc, 
there  they  dined  ;  when  they  arrived  at  Milan  they  went  altogether  to 
the  inn  of  St  Clement ;  when  they  were  at  the  inn  of  St.  Clement, 
Restelli  told  the  innkeeper  to  give  them  every  thing  they  wanted  for 
their  victuals ;  then  afterwards,  one  after  another,  he  took  them  before 
Vimercati,  and  the  other  English  that  were  there. 

Oo  zny  of  those  occasions  did  Restelli  say  that  he  had  paid  money 
to  any  or  those  witnesses  t 

The  Solid tor^General  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
question* 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  they  m\gVvl  a%V  N«\i«.'Ci\^t^«w 
l^Uisaid  any  thiog  about  paying  money. 


-    Did  Resletll  wy  any  thing  ftbout  his  having  ftid  monef £-rrHc.iokl 
mt  h4d  kepi  U)«Qi  tev?D  days  at  the  w,  anci  paid  forty  <rmipi ;  U# 

ii«  had  paid  them  fprty  francs  each. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  their  expenses  besides  ? — lie  told  me  that 
lie  had  given  to  all  those  people  that  he  had  brought  from  my  country 
<^rty  francs,  but  that  to  Baggazoni  he  gave  fifty  francs,  and  4bafc  he 
^ve  fifty  francs  to  Drusa. 

Name  any  more  if  you  can  ?— *He  gave  fvrty  francs  to  Paolo  i(agya* 
■iEoni,  forty  francs  to  Bai  Rossi. 

Any  body  else  ? — I  think  Franco  Bai>  but  I  am  not  sure,  because 
he  mentioned  them  altogether;  but  he  mentioned  them  with  his  own 
snouth;  Ambrogio  Bianchini>  of  Leghorn,  has  also  had  money. 

Mention  whether,  at  the  time  when  money  was  mentioned,  anjr 
.thing  was  said  of  their  expenses,  as  contradistinguished  from  monepr 
.j;iven  to  them  ?— Not  for  the  expenses,  but  he  told  me  that  when  he 
went  to  my  country  he  employed  a  chaise,  and  paid  for  the  postirg. 

Did  he  say  who  paid  the  expenses  of  these  people  at  the  inn? — Theoe 
were  many,  all  coming  from  m.y  country,  and  they  were  all  of  them  9t 
the  inn  wlrare  they  were. 

'  Did  Restelli  sav  who  paid  the  expenses  at  the  inn  ? — He  said  that 
lie  paid  them  in  the  day  the  forty  francs,  and  that  Restelli  paid  theinn* 
'keei>er,  because  the  wrtness  got  the  forty  francs  clear. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor' General. — ^\Vher«  did  those :|ifBr- 
•«oBs  ^ome  fro|ii  to  Milan  ? — ^lliey  came  from  Cazzpnej  my  couo^iy, 
and  he  took  them  to  Milaji. 

.  How  many  miles,  altogether,  did  they  travel  ?•— Some  twentyreight 
'■miles,  some  thirty  miles. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles  to  go  to  Ml- 
.Ian  ?>ff-J.do. 

You  have  said  something  about  Raggazoni,  where  did  Raggazoni  go 
from  ?— ^Restelli  came  from  my  country,  and  ^vent  to  an  inn,  and  then 
he  sent  Brusa  to  fetch  Raggazoni  from  Binago,  which  is  four  miles  from 
Cazzone. 

When  you  say  it  is  four  miles  from  Cazzone,  do  you  mean  that  itJs 
four  miles  further  from  Milan  than  Cazzone  ?— Nearer. 

Did  he  go  to  Cazzone,  in  order  that  they  might  all  go  together 
from  Cazzone  to  Milan? — He  came  with  Brusa  to  Cazaone;  they 
went  to  an  inn,  drank  together,  and  next  morning  they  set  out  all 
together. 

Did  Brusa  live  at  Cazzone,  or  did  he  live  further? — AtCaezone. 

The  witness  answered  tl>e  last  question  .while  it  W9i 
being  interpreted. 

Have  you  learned  English  since  yesterday  ? — No ;  but  he  spoke 
very  clear;  he  spc^e  very  clear,  he  said  Brusaera  Cazzone. 

Do  you  understand  a  little  English  ?r-.Nothing ;  but  it  «as  clear  he 
iaid  where  was  Brusa,  Cazzone,  Brusa  was  at  Cazzone. 

Brusa,  in  point  of  fact,  was  sent  to  bring  Raggazoni  there  ?-r-He  was ; 
Restelli  sent  him  to  fetch  him. 

Do  you  knpw  how  long  they  were  going  from  Cauonc  to  Milan  ?— 
A  day. 

And  of  course  also  a  day  to  return  ?— As  to  retgroin^  they  went  as 
Ihey  liked,  for  they  had  drink,  and  it  was  during  the  wmter,  aind  they 
might  have  been  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  tlvc  groUo,  o?  v?\\\c\\  '50>\  twaj^^TSk^iKxca-^^fccc^y, 
kovrUr  is  it  from  one  exUtuulN  Vo  VVit  ^V«  ♦  \&\V.\Bi»t*^^wKAAw\\vR. 
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fitjtf  feet  ? — I  do  not  remember  that ;  I  have  been  in  it  every  da  j,  l^ut 

X  liave  not  paid  attention  to  the  number  of  feet. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  according  to 
^bjB  bett  of  your  recollection  ?— More  than  fifty  ;  but  I  can  give  the 
zvx«p8ure  inVaccbi. 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the  witness  did  not  under- 
stand distinctly  the  word  used  for  feet. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  ?— 
X  ^«viU  not  swear,  because  I  have  not  measured  it;  I  must  swear  what 
X    Aiave  measured. 

Will  you  swear  that,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  it 
is  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  bracchi  ?^It  is  longer  in  the 
aight  line  than  from  the  folding  door  to  the  throne. 
What  have  you  been  paid  for  coming  here  ? — Why,  I  have  not  re- 
ived, but  I  have  made  my  calculations  about  my  bu>inessand  about 
t;  time  I  have  lost  with  the  Engineer  Ralti  and  another  gentleman, 
cloctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino  had  sent  to  make  this 
iriting,  because  my  family  and  my  children  would  not  let  me  go.  At 
Tichaelmas  time,  at  Milan,  people  change  their  houses,  and  there  it 
vch  to  do  for  people  of  my  business,  anci  in  going  away  I  was  obliged 
»  put  another  man  to  go  on  with  my  business  ;  another  man  I  have 
m  into  the  country  to  attend  to  my  workmen,  because  my  son  I  could 
not  send  because  he  attends  the  business  at  home  and  pays  the  men  ; 
atrid  at  last  I  cannot  undertake  any  business  because  I  do  not  know  the 
^i»ie,  though  they  have  told  me  that  it  will  be  for  about  two  months  ; 
8i.rid  whenever  I  cannot  take  work  at  this  time,  I  must  go  without  work 
^hc  whole  of  the  year;  this  they  have  calculated,  and  agreed  to  give 
c5,100  francs. 

Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid  ?— They  are. 
.^bat  Is  the  name  of  the  advocate  with  whom  \ou  made  this  agree- 
jept?>— He  had  been  dictating  it,  together  with  Katti. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  advocate? — I  have  told  you  I  have  not 
Iced  his  name. 

Does  he  live  at  Milan  ? — He  lives  at  Milan. 

k  his  name  Codazzi  ? — No,  the  writing  has  been  looked  over  by  this 
njglish  gentleman,  and   it  was  on  the  following  day  he  asked  me 
^■^*icther  the  writing  had  been  made,  and  I  told  him  yes. 
Was  Vassali  present  at  the  time  ? — He  was  not. 
•Save  you  met  Vassali  upon  this  business  ? — At  Milan,  yes,  after  the 
^^riting  had  been  made. 

Did  you  never  see  him  before  this  writing  was  made,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  thh  business? — He  never  meddled  himself  in  this  affair. 

Wjiere  was  it  you  met  General  Pino  ? — General  Pino  was  at  his 
"**U»e,  for  I  worked  for  him,  as  the  head  mason. 

X>id  you  see  General  Pino  upon  the  subject  of  this  business,  before 
yott  signed  that  agreement? — 1  have  not  seen  General  Pino,  either  be^ 
^•*e  or  after ;  Ratti  was  eoming  down  the  stairs  from  General  Pino, 
u^  be  had  been  with  him  above ;  and  Haiti  told  me  that  he  had  said  to 
•  ^  general,  that  if  I  was  willing  to  go^  he  would  take  care  to  make  me 
***45^iniiih cation  for  my  loss. 

«^.  w"a8  this  agreem«*nt,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  made  with  General 
*^incg  did  General  Pino  undertake  to. pay  ? — I  had  not  even  seen  Ge- 
U^^^'al  Pino,  he  (Ratti)  was  coming  down  from  ihc  stairs  9f  Genewl 
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Who  is  it  that  is  to  pay  you  this  money  you  have  stipulated  I 
Vassali.  

At  the  time  you  made  this  agreement,  and  when  you  met  Vassalii.  ^^\ 
were  there  other  witnesses  there,  making  agreements  ? — No,  Vassal:     WJi\ 
was  even  not  present  when  I  was  making  (he  writin^j ;  he  had  not  th^^  m^t 
slightest  concern  in  it,  except  to  see  that  I  shall  be  paid. 

XO.U  were  just  asked,  who  was  it  that  was  to  pay  you  ?  you  said  Vas*  ^a^-fls- 
sail ;  is  that  so  ? — Vassali  is  to  pay  me. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  sum  of  money  that  was  due  to  you  from  heK  ^^  aei 

Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  has  that  money  been  paid? 

She  has  paid  me  entirely. 

When  was  that  paid  ? — I  had  been  partly  paid  at  the  end  of  Janu^KL^jDU 
ary,  part  in  March  or  April,  of  the  year  1819. 

You  have  spoken  of  some  conversation  you  had  with  Restelli,  aD»  .ktkjx 
some  meetings  with  witnesses;  was  that  money  paid  to  you  by  htJi»  ^"^e 
Royal  Highness  after  those  meetings  ?— ^Wh.en  I  spoke  to  Restelli  zbovMLW  ^Z3U 
this  business,  I  had  not  been  paid  by  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  long  was  it  after  that  that  you  were  paid  t — ^When  Restelli  begar  .^s  ^ai 

to  talk  to  me  about  this  business,  I  told  nim  I  had  already  receiver  ^^  ec 

.    part  of  the  money  ;  I  had  received  the  money  which  was  paid  in  Janus' -^  m\h 

ary,  and  then  I  answered  Restelli,  that  in  a  short  time  I  hoped  to  \i^i^    be 

paid  entirely. 

How  soon  after  that  was  it  that  the  money  was  paid  to  you  by  be »  ^^r 

Royal  Highness ?-^This  is  a  little  confusion;  I  have  talked  of  th.^r:^he 
month  of  March,  when  a  part  of  my  account  was  still  due. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  last  payment  was  made  by  her  Royal  Higlc""^  '^* 
ness  to  you  ? — The  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  this  present  year  ?— In  the  year  1819. 

Will  you  swear,  that  besides  that  agreement  to  which  you  ha?      -  '~e 
spoken,  by  which  you  are  to  receive  2, 1 00  francs,  you  have  not  entere*        ^ 
into  an  engagement  with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  receive  an^ 
other  sum  of  money  ? — Another  sum  to  receive  five  or  six  francs  pe-g 
day  for  the  family  which  is  at  home,  but  I  have  made  no  writing,  th^ 
agreement  has  been  made  by  my  son ;  Init  there  is  no  writing. 

The  interpreter  (Spineti)  here  addressed  their  lordships  > 
and  was  proceedint^  to  say   that  he  was  empowered  b; 
counsel  to  say  in  his  justification  a  few  words^  when  "' 
was  interrupted  by 

Mr.  Brougham* — Come,  Mr.  Marchese,  continue  youjT 
translation,  ifyou  please.  My  lordsyvvehavenotauthorizedl 
him  to  say  any  such  thing  ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  Marchese 
Spineti  was  speaking  to  our  own  interpreter,  and  wasen^ 
teriijg  into  a  conference  with  him,  in  order  to  induce  liiai 
to  bei;ome  counsel  against  myself.  I  submit,  my  lords, 
that  Qojustification  is  at  all  necessary ;  there  can  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  interpreter  to  argue  against  counsel,  and  it 
was  his  duty  only  to  translate. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, "^Y q\x  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Inter- 
preter, to  be  counsel  for. you;  and  to  t^l|  you  that  you 
have  only  to  translate. 

The  interpreter  bowed,  and  v\\^.e>Lamvci»XvQvi^roGfede4. 


Wtth  whom  was  this  agreement  made*  between  your  lo&and  whom  I 
— !— WUb  the  tame  architect,  Ratti. 

Is  Yatsali  also  to  pay  that?— I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  received 
ilieon :  he  is  to  receive  them  from  Ratti ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  received  them. 

Besides  the  agreement,  by  which  you  are  to  have  your  expenses 
fXLid,  and  the  2,100  francs,  and  this  payment  to  your  son,  will  you 
^^wcar  tliere  has  no  promise  of  any  other  payment  been  made,  either  to 
yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  or  any  expectation  held  out? 
— -1  hope  that  my  time  may  be  considered  during  the  time  I  am  here . 
Are  you  understood  rightly,  that  your  son  is  to  be  paid  five  or  six 
francs  a  day,  that  you  are  to  receive  2,100  francs,  and  that  your  time 
^salso  to  be  paid  during  your  absence  ? — For  the  loss  of  my  lime ;  for 
-CJie  2,100  francs  are  for  the  loss  I  may  sustain  for  the  time  to  come. 

Are  you  to  be  paid  daily  for  ihe  loss  of  your  time? — As  they  have 
^old  me,  tiiat  in  a  month  and  a  half  I  may  return  to  my  country,  I  have 
auked  a  golden  Napoleon  a  day. 

(Mr.  Cohen,  whilst  the  answer  was  being  interpreted.) 
-T— He  has  added,  "  They  did  not  offer  it  to  me." 

Though  you  have  not  been  promised  this  Napoleon  a  day,  do  you 
^not  expect  to  receive  it  ?— If  they  give  it  to  me,  I  do  not  retuse  it  ;  if 
^hey  do  not  give  it  to  me,  I  do  not  claim  it ;  but  if  it  is  a  long  time, 
^hey  cannot  refuse  it. 

Have  they  not  behaved  in  such  a  way  towards  you  that  you  feel  con* 
:£dent  you  shall  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question,  and  it  was  with* 
<3rawn. 

-  Besides  these  various  promises  and  expectations  you  have  spoken  to, 
"MuA  there  been  any  other  promise  made  either  to  yourself  or  to  any 
«jther  member  of  your  family,  of  any  reward  or  payment  during  your 
^ibsence? — ^Nothing. 

-  You  have  spoken  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ratti,  is  he  not  by  pro- 
fession an  architect  ? — Yes,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  my  family,  and 
"^vitb  my  business ;  nay,  this  architect  is  obliged,  out  of  the  sum  that 
"Uey  have  fixed  for  the  loss  I  may  sustain,  to  teach  bis  profession  to  my 
^u>n ;  observe,  that  in  regard  of  this  golden  Napoleon,  I  have  been 
^>bliged  to  put  another  person  at  Milan,  and  another  into  the  country, 
Ar  my  son  cannot  attend  them,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Besides  the  sum  you  are  to  receive,  has  Ratti  undertaken  to  instruct 
Jot>T  son  ? — No,  he  does  it  as  a  kindness  to  my  family,  because  my -son 
IS  a  young  man,  and  he  teaches  him  his  business. 

Is  Ratti  to  be  paid  any  thing  for  this? — I  must  recompense  him  some 
"Wiy  or  other,  for  the  time  he  loses ;  for  whenever  a  person  loses  his 
time,  in  seme  way  or  ether  he  must  be  indemnified. 
.  Have  you  made  any  promise  to  do  it  ? — But  according  to  the  visits  he 
will  pay  to  the  buildmgs,  he  will  be  paid. 

Have  you  made  any  promise  to  pay  Ratti  ? — I  have  made  no  pro- 
mise, he  is  not  a  common  man  that  requires  a  promise  to  be  made. 

Is  he  not  architect  to  General  Pino,  and  was  he  not  architect  also  to 
her  Royal  Highness?>-He  was  the  architect  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  is  the  architect  of  General  Pino. 

Are  you  to  receive  any  other  benefit  or  advantage  by  coming  here? 
r-The advantage  to  send  me  to  my  country,  that  is  all. 

Do  you  not  know  that  Ratti  has  been  em\)\o>f  ed  Vo  Vvik^  v^^jcv^  ^\>^<^ 
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VHI»  d'Eite^  for  the  purpose  6f  this  proceeding  i^-^ntfdvf'fmwtuW- 
together,  to  take  the  plan  of  the  house ;  there  was- the  old  housed 
the  new  house. 

Was  not  a  plan  ah?o  taken  of  the  Villa  Villani  ? — I  know  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  plan  being  taken  by  Ratti,  for  the  f*if— tk  if- 
pose  of  this  business,  except  the  plan  of  tlie  Villa  d'Este? — Otiff  s^ 
part  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  not  the  whole. 

Do  you  know  of  a  plan  of  any  other  building  being  talcen  br  . 
for  the  purpose  of  this  business,  except  that  plan  of  a  part  of  the 
d'Este,  of  which  you  have  made  mention  ? — I  know  nothings  i  hatv^— .^'•ivc 
seen  nothing. 

In  that  room  where  the  two  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
were  there  not  two  doors  ? — ^To  come  in  and  to  go  Out. 

What  was  the  size  of  that  room  across,  as  nearly'  as  yea  ean  pecol 
Uct;  how  many  bracchi  the  diameter? — ^The  diameter  woo  M  be  fro 
the  outside  of  the  bar  before  me  to  the  third  bench,  more*  ov  leia; 
do  not  know  exaclly ;  for  1  never  measured  it. 

He-examined  by  Mr,  ff^illiams, — How  many  meohad  you  iA  y'DUK..v^  ^ur 
employment  when  you  agreed  to  come  to  this  country? — ^Tblcl^— •'■rlT 
bricklayers,  and  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  helpers;  now,  perhaps^  -i 

may  have  more. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  English  gentleman  you  alluded  to,  wiie^-^Mea 
you  were  talking  about  coming  over  as  a  witness  ? — I  do  not  know  thi^r:S)o 
oame ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  name ;  a  tali  man,  red,  but  I  do  bc=^  ot 
know  his  name. 

Was  it  Mr.  Henry  ?— Yes. 

When  you  were  talking  about  coming  over  here,  was  any  mentiuc Ja 

made  ofyour  expenses — what  you  were  to  be  allowed  ? — No,  DOtbin 
I  have  been  speaking  with  the  architect  on  this  affair,  but  not  with  hi 

Is  the  sum  you  have  mentioned,  or  rather  are  the  sums  you  ha< 
mentioned,  what  Ratti  fixed  when  you  spoke  with  him  (Ratti)  ?— Yc 
because  I  asked  his  opinion,  and  I  told  him  all  my  difficulties;  b- 
cause  the  Englishman  wanted  to  know  exactly,  bein<;  a  mao  of  ao; 
science,  and  desired  I  would  make  an  estimate,  and  I  told  him  so. 

Did  you  tell  the  English  gentleman  of  conscieftee  the  sum  Rai 
had  fixed  ? — Yes,  he  asked  me ;  he  made  a  writing;  and  I  told  him  s  

Who  told  you  that  Vassali  was  to  pay  you  ? — The  Architect  Rattij^H 

You  have  been  asked  about  there  being  two  doors  to  that  room    ' 
which  the  statues  were ;  was  there  any  cornice  to  that  room  to  wh 
any  work  was  done  at  any  time  ?— ^DUring  the  time  i  was  in  the  servi 
of  her  Royal  Highness  I  never  sent  any  body  to  work  in  that  place. 

The  Solicitor^General  requested  to  ask  a  question 
the  interpreter,  whether  pilaster   meant  a  flat  colum 
with  a  capital  and  a  base  ? 

The    Interpreter. — Pilaster  in    Italian    signifies    an 
building,  any  support,  which  is  not  a  column :  so,  if 
^lace  in  the  middle  of  this  House  a  pile  of  bricks  an 
mortar  to  support  the  ceiling,  I  call  that  a  pilaster  iiC 
Italian,  of  any  shape  and  dimensions,  provided  it  be  no 
a  column. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Lord  EUenborough.'^Do  you  recollect  any  pilaster  near  any  d 
in  the  room  in  which  the  staVue^  o^  K^^m  wv^  ^n^'««i^^.— Ycs'^  thcr 
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fomesttpf ;  there  is  a  column  ;thefe  is  »  pilaster,  <me  after  tlic 
other. 

Neanr  which  of  the  two  doors  of  the  room  was  that'  pilaister'?— At  the 
4eop  of  eDtrancr. 

Which  entrance? — ^The  entrance  when  you  go  up  you  find  the  rooM 
inth  the  pilaster. 

Then  it  was  not  by  the  entrance  from  the  garden,  but  by  the  en* 
nance  from  the  rest  of  the  grotto  ?-*(The  witness  pointed  it  oot  with 
his  finger.) 

The  Interpreter. — He  seem^  to  poiDt  out  with  his  fin- 
ger the  room,  and  then  the  pilaster  ar^d  the  column,  and 
40  you  may  go.  into  the  grotto. 
The  witness  made  a  drawing,  which  was  delivered  in. 
Lord  EHenborougk,^-'\%  this  eiitrdnce  marked  1,  the  entrance  from 
the  garden,  or  from  the  grotto? — ^Tbere  is  oo  garden.  No.  1.  i8th4i 
entrance  to  the  grotto. 
From  whence  ? — From  the  hill  from  the  outside,  from  the  road. 
When  did  you  hold  the  conversation,  of  which  you  have  spoken^ 
viA  Bestelli,  respecting  the  sum  due  to  you  from  the  Princcsi?— In 
the  month  of  June  or  July  or  August,  in  my  house,  for  he  was  always 
coming,  and  we  went  out  together, 
in  what  year? — Last  year,  1819. 

Did  not  you,  in  a  former  answer,  say  that  the  last  payment  of  the 
som  due  to  you  from  the  Princess  was  made  in  March  1819^— Tes; 
for  when  that  conversation  took  place  there  was  still  some  due  to  me, 
Msd  then  afterwards  came  the  conversation  about  the  men. 

Then  the  last  payment  was  not  made  in  April  or  May  1819?— ^Yes. 
Was  it,  or  was  it  not  2-^It  was. 

Then  vrhen  you  had  this  conversation  with  Restelli  in  the  moiTth  of 
June  1819,  of  what  sum  due  to  you  from  the  Princess  did  you  speak? 
«>^Theo  I  advanced  a  Jittle ;  but  we  were  disconrsing  of  somethins; 
•he  then ;  we  were  talking;,  about  men,  not  about  that  business. 

fDo  you  mean  to  say,  that  between  the  month  of  April  or  May 
181&and  the  month  of  June,  another  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Prin* 
cress  of  Wales  to  you  ? — No. 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Restelli,  did  the  Princess  of 
Vi^ales  owe  you  any  thing  ?-^— Before,  as  I  have  said  in  the  month  ol 
.April  and  May,  she  was  in  my  debt,  but  then  when  1  had  with  him 
fakkt  conversation  about  men,  and  what  you  do,  and  what  you  do  not, 
%))eu  nothing  was  due  to  me. 

When  did  you  hold  that  conversation  with  Restelli  respecting  the 
^5,500  francs  due  to  you  ? — I  have  spoken  when  I  came  to  Milan  in 
^larch,  or  the  end  of  February, 
lu  what  year? — Last  year,  1819. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  last  payment  of  the  debt  of 
^5,500  francs  to  you  due  from  the  Princess,  was  made  very  soon  after 
^tsls  conversation  "with  Restelli;  \\\  the  same  month  ?— Before,  for  a 
^conversation  with  Restelli  I  always  have  had ;  but  the  conversation 
'^nrhlchJ  had  was  before  the  payment. 

How  long  before?— When  thf*y  had  paid  me,  and  I  had  a  convcrsa- 
'  tklon  with  him,  then  I  told  him  I  had  been  paid  in  March. 

How  long  before  the  last  payment  of  that  sum  was  the  conversation 
^mtb  Restelli? — I  have  told,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  \<\  MiaiVcVx. 

Are  you  to  be  u/iderstoo<l,  that  ihu  convers'aWou  vi\\.V\ '^^sV^VX ,  -^w^ 
the  last  payment  of  that  sum,  took  plac«  m  tVv^:  wow\.^^  ^A  ^VmOoi.\— 
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The  payment  was  made  in  May ;  but  my  conTenation  took  place  ia 
'  March.  j 

At  what  period  in  the  month  of  March  ?— ^I  do  not  know,  it  was  on 
the  day  that  I  came  to  Milan,  when  on  account  of  the  requbitionf  I 
went  there  to  free  my  son  from  it. 

Was  it  about  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  March  i 
— rin  the  month  of  March,  1  do  not  remember  the  day. 

At  what  period  of  the  month  of  May  was  the  last  payment  ? — ^Aboul 
the  beginning  I  think. 

Did  you,  after  the  conversation  you  held  with  Restelli,  make  any 
immediate  application  for  payment  ?— Not  from  her,  but  I  came  back, 
I  went  to  Pesaro  besides. 

How  soon  after  the  conversation  with  Restelli,  did  you  make  afay 
application  ?— I  have  said  that  I  saw  him  at  Milan,  where  I  was  four 
days ;  then  when  I  returned  home,  I  went  to  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Pesaro,  and  asked  for  the  money,  and  she  paid  me ;  and  then  I  re- 
turned to  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  mention  to  any  one  the  conversation  you  bad  with 
Bcstelli  ?•— No,  became  I  went  away. 

When  did  you  first  mention  it  to  any  one  ? — ^When  I  have  been 
asked,  I  mentioned  it. 

'Did  you  ever  mention  that  conversation  to  her  Royal  Highness,  ov 
any  person  in  her  l^oyal  Highnesses  suite  ? — After  I  got  my  money,  I 
could  never  speak  with  any  body  of  her  Royal  Highness's  court. 

Did  you  ever  mention  that  conversation  to  her  Royal  Highness,  or 
any  person  in  her  Royal  Highness's  suite? — No,  because  I  have  told 
you  I  went,  to  get  my  monev,  and  she  was  at  Pesaro  ;  and  when  I  bad 
my  money,  I  returned  to  M.ilan. 

Did  you,  before  you  got  your  money,  mention  that  conversation  to 
any  one  at  Pesaro?— >It  was  not  business  to  be  told  to  any  body,  I 
have  told  nothing  to  any  body. 

Earl  Delawarr. — Could  a  person  standing  near  or  behind  the  pilas- 
ter in  the  grotto,  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? — It  appears  to  me 
impossible,  but  I  have  made  not  the  observation,  but  as  the  room  is 
round,  and  the  statues  are  by  the  side,  I  should  think  that  a  person 
behind  the  pilaster  cannot  see  them. 

Earl  Grosv€nor,~^H2ise  you,  since  you  have  been  in  this  coimtry, 
seen  any  plan  of  the  grotto  ? — I  have  it  in  my  own  mind,  because  even 
before  I  went  to  the  Princess  I  always  went  to  the  grotto. 

Was  the  passage  that  you  speak  of,  leading  to  the  grotto,  a  winding 
passage  or  a  straight  passage  ? — If  a  person  goes  straight  forward,  he 
goes  straight  forward  and  breaks  his  neck. 

Was  that  passage  winding  or  straight  ? — It  is  not  winding,  the  walls 
are  undulating,  but  the  passage  is  straight. 

Lord  de  Dunstanville. — You  have  said  that  Rsetelli  told  you  certain 
witnesses  were  paid  some  forty  and  some  fifty  francs  a  piece,  and  that 
they  continued  at  Milan  for  seven  days,  were  those  sums  paid  for  the 
whole  time  they  were  at  Milan,  or  was  it  a  daily  payment  ? — Once  only. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale»^Whzi  was  the  amount  of  the  last  pay- 
ment you  received  from  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  ^ 
— ^The  half,  with  the  interest,  which  she  paid  me. 

The  half  of  what  ?— The  half  of  45,500  francs,  with  the  interest, 
besides. 

When  had  you  received  the  other  half  ? — ^The  first  half  was  received 
in  my  name  by  Mr.  Lodl  \n  lUe  \a.W«  ttvd  oi  J'tii\uarY%  or  the  bcgin- 
ning  of  February,  because  1  was  Qv\t. 
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'  What  was  the  largest  sum  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  eVer  owed 
you  f — The  last  because  it  carried  the  interest. 

What  was  the  largest  sum  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  ever  owed  you? 
-*-The  sum  was  45,500  francs,  but  when  they  paid  me  with  the  inte- 
rest  it  came  to  49>000. 

.  Have  you  not  stated,  that  the  Princess  once  owed  you  145,500  ?— 
From  my  account,  which  had  been  inspected  by  the  architects  Pesta- 
galli  and  Ratti,  I  was  then  creditor  145,000  francs,  but  the  100,000 
francs  I  had  received. 

When  you  had  received  that  100,000  francs,  was  there  any  objec- 
tion made  tathe  charge,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back  the 
45,000  ? — I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  every  month;  every 
month,  every  six  weeks ;  and  I  went  to  Marrietti,  and  Marrietti  gave 
roe  money;  I  have  received  it  so  many  limes. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  requested   the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  former  evidence  of  the  witness  to  be  read 

to  him : — 

"  The  first  time  that  I  had  conversation  with  him,  I  was  coming 
from  the  states  of  the  Pope,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  an 
inn  ;  and  afterwards  I  had  conversation  with  him  in  other  places ;  but 
we  talked  a  little  upon  this  subject,  and  then  we  turned  upon  other 
discourses ;  and  another  day  we  were  coming  out  from  the  Custom 
House  of  Porta  Tosa,  and  I  was  going  out  of  the  ramparts  in  the 
street  of  Circolazione  of  Milan,  and  we  were  then  talking  about 
witnesses ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  into  my  country  about  wit- 
nesses, and  then,  when  he  was  in  my  country,  he  went  to  ask  for  one 
witness^  and  that  witness  went  to  ask  another,  and  that  other  went  to 
ask  another ;  then  they  had  drank  together  ;  and  he  has  asked  them, 
whether  they  were  willing  to  depose  against  her  Royal  Highness;  and 
then  he  asked  them,  will  you  come  to  Milan  with  me  ?" 

Did  Restelli  tell  you,  that  having  got   one  witness,  he  Restelll 
went  to  get  another^  or  that  that  witness  went  to  get  another  ? — Res- 
telli said  to  the  innkeeper  to  send  for  such  a  man  and  the  innkeeper, 
sent  for  such  a  man ;    after  this  man  came,  who  was  Brusa,  Restelli 
told  Brusa,    **  Go  and  fetch  such  a  man,  and  such  a  man,  and  such  a 
man." 

Have  you  often  been  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — Before,  I  was  always  at 
t)ie  VUl^  d'Este,  because  I  was  in  the  house  of  General  Pino,  who 
Mras  the  master  of  the  Villa  d'Este ;  after  her  Royal  Highness  ac- 
c^vired  the  Villa  d'Este,  I  went  there,  and  remained  in  the  house. 

-    Go  you  remember  any  of   the  .paintings  on  the  ceilings  in  the 
^ooms  of  the  Villa  d'Este? — Her  Royal  Highness  had  made  some 
Mlings  be  made ;  she  ordered  one  to  be  painted ;  others  bad  been 
ainted, 

Can  you  state  what  that  painting  was  ? — The  ceiling  was  made  of  small 
mnels,  and  in  the  middle  there  were  some  flowers,  some  medallions, 
»me  one  thing,  some  another. 
Was  there  no  figure  painted  on  that  ceiling  ? — Simply  this  size 
C^bout  four  inches),  because  the  ceiling  was  small,  made  in  Cbia- 
■"ooi^curo.  / 

«       Do  you  recollect  the  bath-room  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  leave  to  submit  that  this  ques- 
"^ion  went  to  open  a  new  case,  and  not  thato^jewed  V^^^ 
*ie  Attoraey-Ueaersd.    He  begged  to  \>^  lasidL^t^Voo^  va 
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net  objecting  to  such  a  course^  4>at  imerely  PBmindiigr 
their  lordships^  that  if  they  entered  into  it^  and  that  my. 
thing  were  said  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  aosw^, 
he  should  perhaps  have  to  claim  a  dela|jr  of  five  or  aix 
week«  to  bring  over  witnesses  to  meet  tbis  new  cate. 
After  answering  the  case  ah^ady  brought  forward,  be 
ibusc  really  ask  for  delay  if  another  public  prosecutor 
WAS  to  start  up  with  a  new  case. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  contended  that  it  was  cos* 
petent  for  any  peer  to  call  any  witness  during  any  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and  ask  him  any  question  be  pleased 
respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty,  and  any  or  every  ' 
part  of  that  conduct. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  he  thought  it  quite  clear 
that  the  limits  put  upon  the  forms  of  examination  to  be 
observed  by  coutisel  did  not  in  any  degree  restrict  \l\e 
right  of  any  peer  to  put  such  questions  to  any  witness  as 
he  thought  fit,  at  any  period  of  this  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  it  was  competent  for 
aoy  peer  to  do  that,  without  being  called  a  public  pro* 
secotor. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlet/  remarked,  that  be  was  inter* 
rupted  yesterday,  and  by  the  very  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last,  in  a  material  part  of  a  course  of  examinatioii, 
which  he  thought,  if  be  had  pursued  it  further,  would 
operate  rather  favourable  for  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  case— the  accused.  He  had  yielded  yes- 
terday to  that  interruption,  and  refrained  from  pressing 
his  questions  to  the  witness.  Their  lordships,  on  this- 
occasion,  should  recollect  that  they  had  taken  upoa 
themselves  the  anomalous  functions  of  judges,  jurors, 
and  legislators.  He  had  always  understood  it  to  be. the 
duty  of  a  judge  or  a  juror  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,, 
and  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Keeping  in  mind  this  an-  * 
derstanding,  he  could  not  refrain  froni  taking  this  oppor^- 
tunity  of  remarking,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  by  some  of  their  lordships  of  dignity  and  de- 
cency, of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  tb^re  were  some 
to  be  found  who  appeared — instead  of  being  impartial- 
judges,  and  disposed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy-^to 
have  feelings  of  an  opposite  character.  (The  noble  earl 
was  here  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  Order.) 

Lord  de  Dunstanville  condemned  the  mtrodQction  of 
iri^levant  remarks,  calcniated  to  lead  to  alteroatioQ* 
T4e  Earl  o^  DarkLey  resume^^^^ud^  :«uv4  Vqa^  bie  Hid  not  ' 
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to  accuse  any  particular  noble  lord  of  partiality; 
lioi  most  certainly,  generally  speaking,  he  was  sorry  to 
£nd  a  disposition  now  and  then  manifested,  which  did 
90t  ID  his  judgment  appear  calculated  to  sustain  their 
lordships'  dignity  and  impartiality.  For  his  own  part, 
-lie  was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty  fairly  and  im- 
partially, with  a  proper  disposition  to  lean  to  toe  side  o£ 
Viercy,  the  propriety  of  which  he  hoped  others  would 
i!ieel  as  strongly  as  he  did  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
though  he  was  astonished  to  find  some  of  them  did  not. 

Lord  Redesdale  complained  that  the  concluding  asser* 
tion  of  the  noble  earl  was  as  strong  as  that  with  which 
lie  bad  set  out.  Now  he  hoped  that  he  should  be  found 
to  act  as  impartially  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  the 
noble  earl.  He  was  very  sorry  that  any  thing  could  have 
occurred  at  any  period  of  the  investigation  to  induce  the 
noble  earl  to  make  the  remark  which  he  had  made  ; 
lot  be  must  say,  that  it  applied,  if  at  all,  as  well  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  as  to  bis  side;  indeed, 
more  so. 

Lord  Holland  was  as  anxious  as  any  body  to  see  their 
Iprdships  abstain  from  altercation.  He  begged  that  the 
learned  lord  would  not  take  their  defence  under  his 
charge;  for  if  his  mode  of  defending  the  House  against 
the  charge  of  partiality  was  by  imputing  to  his  oponents 
nofair,  unjust,  and  illiberal  proceedings,  it  was  the  most 
unfortunate  defence  against  partiality  that  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  It  was  wrong,  he  well  knew,  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  to  any  noble  lord;  but  he  hoped  that 
they  -would  not  feel  hurt  at  an  observation  which  be  was 
£oiog  to  make — namelvy  that  both  parties  were  as  partial 
as  they  possibly  could  be.  Nobody  could  possibly  doubt 
that  any  noble  lord  possessed  the  right  of  calling  up  any 
witness  who  could  either  directly  or  indirectly  give  testi* 
mony  respecting  the  bill.  Neither  could  any  body  doubt 
that  to  such  a  witness  any  question  could  be  put  by  them, 
even  though  in  its  nature  it  were  not  strictly  legal.  But 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  been  the  first  to 
take  objections  against  evidence  which  was  not  so,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  due  to  him  for  so  doing. 
JinA  therefore  any  party,  or  any  of  their  lordships,  had  a 
right  to  object  to  the  putting  of  questions  leading  to 
a  new  inquiry.  In  point  of  candour  and  substantial 
Justice,  which  was  their  proper  guide  on  this  occasion^  \C 
any  of  their  Jordibips  thought  thai  Vie  couVd  \iuxv%  W< 
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wurd  evidence  calculated  to  elucidate  any  drdfUmitAnc^j 
eUher  on  behaU'  of  or  against  the  bill^  which  had  not 
been  brought  forward  by  coun»^cl,  it  was  fitlii^g  that  such 
circumstance  should  be  stated  to  the  House^  and  after- 
wards solemnly  inquired  into ;  but  if  a  new  inquiry  were 
proposed,  then  their  lordships  ought  to  pause,  and  to 
consider  whether  they  ought  not  to  instruct  ttie  Attor* 
ney-General  to  institute  it,  because  it  would  be  a  fond^a- 
mental  violation  of  justice  that  the  judges,  after  the  eTi- 
dei>€e  was  closed,  should  examine  fresh  evidence  them^ 
selves,  without  lAllowing  the  parties  to  the  bill  to 
Into  a  cro9se^amination  of  it.     He  did  notmeati  tO  dis 

Eute  the  right  of  the  noble  lord  to  put  the  question  whicfe^cr^ 
e  bad  asked;  but  he  (Lord   Holland)  thought  that 
(Lord  Lauderdalie)  ought,  in  candour,  to  have  informe 
th6  Houde,  that  he  had  new  matter  to  introduce,  an 
that  he  ought  to  have  asked  their  lordships'  leave  to  i 
troduce  it.     He  could  wish  his  noble  friend    to  tvith 
draw   thd    question   altogether;    but  if   he   would    no 
consent  to  do  that,  then  he  (Lord  Holland)  thought  tha 
Counsel  should  have  a  right  to  cross-examine  upon  it.^ 
and  to  aslc  for  delay,  if  they  thought  delay  necessary,  \rm 
order  to  obtain  grounds  for  cross-examination.     Now,  pk. 
word  as  to  the  expression    "  public    prosecutor."     H^ 
could  not  say  that  he  did  not  feel  sorrow  when  he  heard 
their  lordships  called  public  prosecutors ;  and  that  sor^ 
tow  was  not  at  all  alleviated  by  finding  that  their  lord- 
ships did  really  staDd  in   that  situation.     For,  in  point, 
of  form,  who  were  the  prosecutors  except  their  lordships?* 
The  bill  had  been   brought  into   Parliament  in   conse — 
quenceof  the  advice  given  by  a  secret  committee  of  their' 
lordships;  and  the  feature  which  rendered  it  so  particu — 
larly  hideous  was  this— that  those  who  sat  upon  it  sat  i 
the  collective  capacity  of  prosecutors,  judges,  jufors,  an 
legislators.     In  that  anomalous  position  they  were  thet 
placed ;  and   if  it  sounded  harsh  to  the  ears  of  any  o 
their  lordships  to  be  told  so,  he  could  oUly  say 

Pudet  hnec  opprobria  nobis 

Etdici  potuisse  et  iion  potuisse  refelli. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  liis  noble  frien 
had  known  him  long  enough  to  be  convinced  that  he  wa 
the  last  man  in  the  World  to  feel  hurt  in  the  smallest  de* 

free  by  any  thing  that  could  be  said  or  done  toward: 
im.     He  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  strong  ex^ 
pressionS)  aiwl  iherefoie  m^L^e  tAXox^^j^^^^t  ^v\\ew  wh 
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PWb4  them.  There  wat  one  thing  that  made  him  iodif- 
fereni  to  what  was  said  of  hiin«— namcly„  the  feeling  that 
he  was  doing  what  was  right.  That  feeling  he  bad 
always  enjoyed  during  the  course  of  his  life,  and  never 
more  than  during  the  present  proceedings. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  rose  lo  explain. — He  did  npi 
mean  to  impute  partiality  to  any  noble  lord  in  particular^ 
but  a  public  prosecutor  there  was,  though  he  did  not 
know  who,  what,  or  where  this  airy  creature  was.  This, 
howeter,  he  did  know,  that  great  zeal  was  displayed  in 
favour  of  this  unknown  and  invisible  personage. 

The  Lord'Chuncellor  then  asked  whether  the  counsel 
on  either  side  of  tiie  bill  bad  any  other  question  to  put 
to  the  witness. 

Mr*  Williams  replied  that  he  had,  and  proceeded  to 

put  the  following   questions  through  the   Lord-Chan •> 

cellor : — 

Wa8  the  pilaster  of  which  you  spoke,  on  that  side  on  which  the  mea 
were  at  work  on  the  cornice,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ?— > 
The  opposite  side. 

When  you  spoke  of  the  persons  employed  by  you,  did  you  con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  workmen  employed  at  Milan,  or  nad  you 
any  others  under  your  control,  besides  those  ? — Some  are  in  the 
town,  some  go  out,  some  go  here,  some  go  there,  some  must  work,  and 
some  must  direct. 

How  many  had  you  under  you,  when  you  were  at  work  at  the 
Villa  d'  Este  ? — Before  the  long  journey,  there  were  forty  or  thirty- 
five  bricklayers,  bestides  the  helpers;  after  the  long  journey,  aiid 
after  I  had  made  the  agreement  and  the  contract  for  the  other 
building,  after  I  hiid  given  the  estimate,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  done 
in  six  months,  I  bad  under  me  two  hundred  and  three  hundred. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  lirougham.^-l  wish  to  know  of  my  learned  friend 
Vfhether  we  can  have  access  to  Restelli,  Is  be  here?  is 
fae  in  this  country  ? 

Ho  answer  being  returned^ 

Mr.  Brougham  said.  My  lords^  I  wish  Restelli  to  be 
«;alled. 

The  AUornefz-General.-^lf  my  learned  friend  wishes 
ao  call  Restelli,  he  certainly  can  call  him. 

Mr.  Brougham, — I  wish  to  know  if  Restelli  is  in  the 
country,  and,  if  in  the  country^  where  be  is? 

-  The  Attoruty-Gentral  &a\dy  that  whether  Restelli  was 
aq  the  country  or  was  not,  his  learned  friend  must  take 
-the  ordinary  means  to  procure  his  attendance. 

-  The  Lord^Chancellor.'^MT.  Attorney,  is  Restelli  here  i 
'the  Jttorney^Genera/.^^^o  \  He  \%  «kCU\.  \.o  ^\\^^. 

3  As 
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.  Afr.  Brougham. — 1  wish  to  know,  mj  lordtiiwhetbei^ 
tinder  these  circumstances,  after  it  is  made  known  .ta 
four  lordships  that  this  individual,  whose  conduct  haa 
been  so  strongly  implicated,  has  been  sent  out  to  Milan 
— ^I  say,  my  lords,  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  to  be 
obliged  to  go  on  with  this  bill  i 

The  Attorney*General  said  that  Kestelli  had  been  sent 
to  Milan  with  dispatches,  under  the  idea  that  he  would 
not  be  again  wanted.  As  soon,  however,  as  that  circnmi* 
stance  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  supposing  that  Res* 
telli  might  be  wanted,  he  had  sent  a  courier  to  desire  his 
immediate  return.  If  his  learned  friend  had  said  that  he 
would  cross-examine  him  in  the  course  of  the  deFenoe^ 
and  if  he  had  not  rejected  the  allowance  of  time  which 
bad  been  offered  him  by  their  lordships,  Restelli  might 
"have  been  present  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  If 
his  learned  friend  had  wanted  Restelli,  it  was  bis  duty 
to  have  communicated  the  fact  to  him,  or  to  have  got 
an  order  of  their  lordships,  compelling  his  attendance. 
Mo  hint  had,  however,  been  conveyed  to  him  that  Res* 
telli  was  wanted.  Their  lordships  had  heard  the  cross- 
examination,  and  he  put  it  to  them,  whether,  on  that 
examination,  the  questions  which  his  learned  friend 
wished  to  ask  could  be  put  ?  At  any  rate,  if  Restelli  was 
his  learned  friend's  witness,  he  must  procure  his  attend- 
ance as  he  could. 

Mr.  Brougham  knew  nothing  of  the  very  urgent  ne* 
cessity  for  re-^^examining  Restelli  until  the  examination 
of  the  two  last  witnesses  had  closed  :  but  one  thing  was 
clear — that  his  learned  friend  or  his  instructors  (but  who 
those  instructors  were  nobody  knew,  though  every  body 
saw  that  they  were  very  active)  must  have  seen  that  be 
had  laid  a  foundation  for  contradicting  the  whole  of 
Restelli's  evidence.  He  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have 
kept  Restelli  here  until  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  pro- 
duced evidence  to  contradict  him.  But  if  there  was  any 
thing  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  was  to  send 
Restelli  out  as  the  agent  of  this  -*-^  Milan  commission. 

The  Attorney^General  said,  that  one  reason  why 
.Restelli  was  sent  out  of  the  country  was  a  desire  to 
satisfy  the  general  anxiety  which  prevailed  at  Milan 
among  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  about  their  safety, 
in  consequence  of  the  transaction  at  Dover.  It  was 
requisite  to  show  that  Restelli,  who  had  coMucjted 
them  to  this  country,  and  h«,d  himself  ^iven  evidence 
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Jbeibre  their  iQrdfibips^  could  retaro  in  safety^  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  at  Milan  thai  the  witnesses  had  in^ 
carred  no  danger.  He  had  expected  that  Restelli  wonld 
have  returned  before  this. time.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
bad  not;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  8ttp<* 
posed  that  his  learned  friend  would  call  him  as  a  witness 
against  the  bill^  and  that  he  would,  at  the^  moment  he 
was  going  to  impeach  his  testimony,  call  him  as  his 
witness.  If  his  learned  friends  wanted  Restelli,  they 
ooght  to  have  served  him  with  an  order  of  their  lora- 
abips. 

■  Mr.  Brougham  would  not  say  a  word  in  reply.  If  the 
witnesses  were  allowed  to  depart  out  of  the  country 
pending  the  proceedings,  there  was  an  end  of  the  secu* 
Tity  which  their  lordships  thought  they  possessed,  that 
no  perjury  should  be  committed  with  impunity  at  their 
bar.  Was  he  obliged  under  such  circumstances  to  go 
on  with  this  case  i 

Lord   Holland  immediately  rose,   and   moved   that 
counsel  withdraw. 

After  counsel  had  withdrawn* 

Lord  Holland  rose  to  state,  in  behalf  of  their  lord- 
ships and  the  cause  of  justice,  that  the  fact  which  had 
just  come  out  at  their  lordships'  bar,  that  subornation 
bad  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  nbso- 
lately  monstrous.  At  the  commencement  of  this  unfor* 
tunate  business  a  noble  lord  had  risen  in  his  place,  and 
bad  suggested,  very  pertinently  and  very  solemnly,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  very  extraordinary  case  into 
which  they  were  going  to  enter,  resting  as  it  did  on  the 
testimony  of  persons  brought  from  distant  countries— 
upon  persons  of  whom  the  accused  party  was  totally  ig* 
iioraot-*of  Whose  relations,  conditions,  habits,  and  cha- 
racters, the  judges,  the  accused,  and  the  counsel  were 
equally  uninformed-^it  was  possible,  nay,  it  was  proba- 
te, that  perjury  would  be  offered  at  their  lordships' bar. 
It  waa  asked  what  security  they  4;ould  have  against  it, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  not  hold  over  the  heads  of  those 
witnesses  the  same  responsibility  that  attached  to  those 
who  usually  gave  evidence  before-the  tribunals  of  this  , 
country  ?  The  noble  earl  over  the  way  then  rose,  and, 
with  great  appearance  of  candour  and  moderation,  said, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  government  to  assume  any 
right,  or  adopt  any  provisions  for  compelling  the  wit-^ 
nesses  to  remain  in  this  country,    Bui  \\v^  xioW^  e.%x\  «Xr 


ibe  same  .tirne  assured  their  lordships^  with  greai  eaivft 
nestness,  that  be  would  leave  nothing  undone;  tbat.ke 
WouM  do  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  secure  full  justice 
to  the  accused^  and  to  protect  their  lordships  from  fraad 
and  perjury.   He  (Lord  Holland)  had  beard  in  the  lobby 
of  that  House— he  had  heard   in  various  parts  of  ibq 
metropolis — he  had  beard  from  various  classes  of  people^ 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest-r-mnch  commendation 
bestowed  upon  the  noble  earl  for  the  manliness  of  that 
dieclaration.  What  now  appeared  to  be  the  case?  Why, 
It  appeared  that  out  of  those  men  who  had  been^draggra 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  some  of  whom  bad  proba--^ 
bly  been  bribed,  it  appeared  that  that  very  man  who 
bad  given  the  most  revolting  and  disgusting  testimony^ 
not  only  had  withdrawn,  but  had  been  actually  sent  out. 
of  the  country  as  soon  as  notice  had  been  given  that  bis^ 
testimony  was  to  be  impeached.     Gracious  God  !  ^ao. 
your  lordships — I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  common  senso 
^nd  common  feeling— can  your  lordships  suppose  tbar^ 
after  such  a  proceeding  as  this^  great  as  is  the  reputa^-^ 
tion  of  your  lordships^  great  as  is  the  character  ot  tbis^ 
Hou3e,  which  1  have  always  been  eager  to  uphold  by^ 
every  means  in  my  power— can  you  suppose  that  we^ 
who  are  subject  to  human  failings  and  human  infirmities^ 
can  stand  in  safety  when  opposed  to  the  suspicion  ancf. 
the  odinm  which  such  a  proceeding  must  cast  upon  as? 
What  is  the  case,  my  lords  ?    Here  is  Restelli,  who  wa» 
employed,   by  his  own   confession,  as  courier   to   the^ 
Milan  commission — here  is  one  of  the  witnesses  wii^ 
stated  the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  fact  that  ever 
was  mentioned  in  a  court  of  justice«<-here  is  this  many 
jwbo  is  one  of  that  description,  regarding  whom  yoa 
were  told  that  every  step  should  be  taken  that  could  be 
taken  by  the  limited  authority  of  this  government  (and 
there  are  some  who  wish  that  it  were  not  so  limitedX  to 
prevent  them  from  being   withdrawn  from  justice  ;^^>^ 
bere  is  this  very  man,  I  say,  upon  whom  suspicion  now 
rests  that  be  has  been  engaged  in  suborning  witnesses 
for  this  prosecution,  not  merely  escaping,  but  sent  away^ 
by  the  government !     If  your  lordships  submit  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  in  this  manner<*«*if,  after  hav- 
ing solemn  promises  made  to  you,  you  permit  them  not 
only  to  be  evaded,  but  even  to  be  counteracted  by  thoie 
who  made  them,  then  ure  your  proceedings  a  mockery 
Mpd  a  burlesque.    You  w'\\V  W\iv\,  tiov.  m^t^l^  your  pre- 
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tent  procetdingSf  but  all  jour  future  meastires  ]  you  will 
taint  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  will  involve  the 
country,  already  reduced  to  great  distress  from  having 
blindly  followed  the  counsels  of  these  self-same  mea 
upon  other  points,  in  still  greater  distress,  and  will  place 
hs  institutions  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  and  danger.  He 
therefore  said,  with  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon), 
who  f^atl  made  such  a  solemn  appeal  to  them  that  morn*' 
ing,  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  set  fight,  or  that,  coq<a 
$idering  all  these  circumstances  as  forming  a  prima 
fucit  case  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  pervert 
justice,  they  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of  the  disgust  and 
fatigue  of  this  infamous  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that,  after  the  speech 
of  the  noble  baron,  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  and  he  would,  therefore,  ask  their  iord« 
thips  whether,  without  any  explanation  of  the  ctrcum- 
stailces,  the  attack  which  had  been  just  made  upon  biih 
was  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  by  any  thing 
irhich  they  knew  of  his  character?  He  would  appeal  to 
their  lordships  whether,  when  he  gave  an  assurance  to 
the  House,  it  had  not  always  been  his  practice  to  see  it 
carried  into  effect?  and  he  would  defy  any  noble  lord 
:o  show  that  he  had  at  any  period  of  his  public  life  held 
jut  an  expectation  which  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
attack  upon  himself  he  would  thus  repel,  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  case,  he  would  now  proceed  to 
state  that  the  noble  baron  had  given  a  most  erroneous. 
Fallacious,  and  inflammatory  view  of  it;  He  was  ready 
Lp  Admit  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  conducted  the 
bill  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  continuance  of  all 
fche  witnesses  in  the  country,  until  the  close  of  it.  He 
«ras  ready  to  admit  that  the  sending  away  of  Restellf 
Was  highly  culpable  in  the  quarter  that  authorized  it: 
but,  admitting  this,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  acquit 
liimself  of  all  knowledgeof  that  transaction  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  he  must  assure  them  it  wa6  as  unknown  to  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  as  to  himself.  He  would 
nsk  their  lordships,  then,  if  this  circumstance  authorized 
the  suspicion  thajt  a  conspiracy  existed  to  {pervert  jus* 
tice?  What  was  the  case?  Restelli  had  been  employed 
as  a  courier  in  bringing  to  England  the  witkiesses  for  the 
bill }  and,  upon  the  adjournment  of  their  lordships  for 
tlfrise  weeks,  it  had  been  thought  by  one  of  th^  «l^«^w\.% 
for  the  bW  that  certain  services  which  w^re  to  \^  ^^x^ 
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fbrtued  at  Milan  would  be  better  performed  bj  Reitelli 
than  by  any  other  person.  He  had^  therefore^  sent  bim 
thither,  under  the  idea  that  he  (Restelli)  would  be  back; 
before  the  present  moment.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  tbought 
that  the  idea  was  erroneous.  The  motive,  however,  he 
believed  to  be  good  and  honourable ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  person  who  had  sent  Restelli  abroad  bad 
done  it  with  any  intention  of  withdrawing  him  from  jus* 
lice.  As  soon  as  the  circumstance  of  Restelli'a  being 
abroad  became  known  to  the  Attorney*General,  he  or- 


dered &  person  to  be  sent  out  with  orders  for  hia  return 
That  was  the  plain  statement  of  the  case.  That  was  th 
unvarnished  tale  which  he  had  to  tell ;  and  he  left  it  t 
their  lordships  to   decide   whether   there  existed   an 

S rounds  for  asserting  that  a  cpnspiracy  was  on  foot  t 
efeat  the  ends  of  Justice. 
The  Marqtds  of  Lansdowne  admitted  the  explanation  o 
the  noble  earl  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.    This  was  ar^ 
admission  which  the  noble  earl's  character  demanded^ 
But,  having  said  that,  he  must  state  that  it  was  one  ad-*- 
ditional  evil  to  those  which  they  had  already  suffered  ina 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  that  it  put  such  a  maim 
as  the  noble  lord  under  the  necessity  of  making  such  an 
exculpation  as  their  lordships  had  heard  that  morning* 
He  begged  leave  to  call  to  their  recollection,  that,  whiIsC 
they  were  acquitting  of  the  criminality  which  would  at- 
tach to  their  proceedingSi  if  they  were  proved  to  have 
originated  with  government,  they  were  likewise  bound 
to  consider  what  effect  they  might  produce  on  the  in« 
terests  of  the  illustrious  client  who  was  now  at  their  bar. 
And  if,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  injunctions  of 
the  government,  it  should    be    found   that   their   oiIid 
agents,  bad,  wicked,  land  despicable  as  they  were,  had 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  he  would  ask  whether 
it  was  fitting  that  they  should  visit  that  illustrious  lady 
with  the  effects  of  that  villany  and  wickedness  which 
the  persons  who  employed  such  agents  were  now  obliged 
to  disavow?     He  called  upon  their  lordships  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  they  had 
laid  down  in   the  course   of  this  proceeding,   and   by 
which  they  determined  in  the  outset  that  they  should  be 
bound.     He  was  not  now  making  these  remarks  owing  to 
any  thing  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  late  cross-exami* 
nation  ;    but,  independently   of   that  examination,  he 
would  ask  them  wbeiVxex  vi  vi «l%  \io\.  ^to^^t  to  enable  tbr 
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bttU^  t6  iiithff  iUeir  upon  khy  matter  of  doubt  Whicb 
Atgbt  dccuf  in  any  stage  of  thid  proceedings  tbiit  (he 
^irn^lWs  dhdtfid  te  fonhcoming  immedUtdy  i  WM  the 
MieMrhith  they  had  mad^  for  that  pUrfibse  of  no  import- 
attti  Had  f iiby  DOt  foubd  it  to  ble  of  the  tery  utmost 
iiAbcfti^uce  i  Had  they  not  been  abie^  in  consequence 
Af  it,  ib  k-^tal  Mafobhi  to  their  bar  v^ithont  any  interven* 
ihg  det&y  ?  Hadtbey  hot  also  been  hble  to  recal  Car- 
i\\tgio'n,  trfao  had  been  very  properly  recalled  at  the  re- 
dttibst  Of  the  hoble  lo^d  at  the  heacl  of  the  Admiralty  i 
"Whkt,  then,  i^as  he  (o  believe,  when  he  fouhd  that  Res- 
j^lli,  ^ho  had  ^iven  s6  important  evidence,  and  who 
dilj^bt  to  be  confronted  i^ith  the  two  last  v^itnesses  im<- 
liKeaiately,  and  befbre  he  conld  have  any  notice  of  what 
Vbtey  haa  deposed,  had  not  only  disappeared,  but  had 
been  actually  sent  but  of  the  country  ?  And  then  their 
lordships  t^ere  to  hear  it  gravely  asserted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General,  that  the  people  of  Milan 
could  not  be  satisfied  until  they  sa^  the  courier  flestelti  I 
That  Restelli's  person  must  be  seen  by  tbein,  as  if  it 
aHfti  a  certificate,  before  they  dould  believe  that  their 
M^nds  in  England  were  alive,  and  giving  round  asser- 
tibns  at  their  lordships'  bar !  Whehhe  heard  tb&t  asser- 
iltni  made,  he  saw  immediately  that  there  was  no  ade- 
^6ate  reason  for  taking  that  step  foV  t^hieh  the  noble 
cftfyl  had,  with  manly  candour,  confessed  that  blame  did 
atttf  must  attach  soniewbere.  It  Was  incun^bent  on  their 
hnrdships  to  do  all  they  could  to  repair  the  error  which 
tfa^y  had  -eonamitted.  What  effect  it  ought  to  have  on 
tbeir  future  proceedings  he  wo&ld  leave  it  for  their  lord- 
gfttps  to  determine. 

Tkt  Lord^Chancellot  claitned  no  tnoiTe  credit  than  was 
diid  to  him  virhen  be  said  that  be  knew  nothing  of  th$ 
sending  Restelli  out  of  the  country.  He  confessed  that 
it'^s  a  most  ill-timed  and  ill-judged  proceeding.  But 
ttie  well-known  character  of  the  person  who  had  done 
it  Wai  a  proof  that  it  wa^  not  an  error  of  intention,  biit 
oDirety  an  error  of  judgment.  If  it  were  an  error  of 
th^  fortner  kind,  strong  language  might  properly  be  ap- 
pilfd  to  it ;  but  if  it  were  merely  founded  on  mistake, 
tfe'  thodght  that  the  opj^robrious  teriiis  which  had  been 
uiEted  did  not  apply  to  it.  But  it  was  said  that  great  in- 
jury must  be  done  to  the  illustrious  accused.  He  allow- 
ed' it.  But  What  was  the  course  which  it  Nva.%  uo^  Y|^^^ 
|)ttri^  t6  adopt  f    To  call   ResteWi  to  \Y\^\>^t>    \V^x 
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course,  qnfortuQately,  could  not  be  complied  with ;  an 
be  tbougbt  that  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be  |Da4 
in  favour  of  her  Majesty,  since  he  coqid  not  be  brough 
there  to*day.  Their  lordships  must  therefore  act  qpon 
this  principle,  that  the  examination,  when  gone  into  on 
a  future  day — would  not  be  so  beneficial  to  her  Majesty 
as  it  would  be  at  present :  and  when  they  recollected 
that  circumstance,  they  must  give  her  the  benefit  of  it, 
'in  the  language  of  the  law,  liberally  and  largely.  The 
noble  marquis  had  said^  that  it  was  their  duty  to  repair 
the  injury  which  they  had  done  her  Majesty;  but  be 
(the  Lord-Chancellor)  said  it  was  beyond  their  power  tp 
do  it.  Should  they  be  doing  her  justice  by  closing  the 
case  in  its  present  stage  f  No  man  living  could  lay  his 
hand  ppon  his  heart,  and  say  that  this  would  be  doini 
her  justice.  If,  then,  justice  could  not  be' go  done,  th 
jproceeding  ought  not  to  be  stopped;  but  their  lordships 
when  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  case,  must  roaki 
such  allowances  for  her  Majesty  as  he  had  before  re 
commended. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  fully  agreed  with  the  l^arne 
lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  there  was  qothio 
which  they  could  do  that  would  repair  the  injuries  the^ 
had  done  to  her  Majesty  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion. What,  then,  was  the  only  remedy  left  them  t 
adopt?  What  was  the  only  step  which  they  could  tak 
to  do  her  Majesty  justice  ?  It  was  now  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all,  to  this  ba<e  and  infamous  proceeding 
How  did  the  case  now  stand  ?  Her  Majesty^s  defenc 
was  interrupted  in  a  manner  the  most  unwarrantable, *an 
ihe  most  extraordinary ;  and,  by  the  admission  of  th 
noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  she  could  not  be  resto 
io  the  situation  in  which,  if  the  witness  were  not  sen 
away,  she  would  have  been  placed.  This  occurrence  he 
did  not  attribute  to  the  noble  earl,  but  to  the  agents  o 
the  government.  Here  he  called  on  them  to  stop. 
Had  not  they  long  enough  outraged  public  feeling,  dis- 
gusted common  sense,  and  disgraced  th<e  country,  by 
hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  from  day  to  day,  that 
abominable  ribaldry,  which  had  been  resorted  to  on  this 
Ojccasion,  he  knew  not  for  what  practical  purpose?  They 
ought  to  consider,  whether  they  were  not,  by  their  pro- 
ceedings, rendering  themselves  objects  of  execration  to 
every  Englishman,  and  of  contempt  to  all  the  rest  of 
Mtirope  f    How  was  \t  that  the  leacaed  lord  proposed  to 
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remedy,  as  well  as  be  could,  (for  he  admitted  that  do 
perfect   remedy   could   be  discovered,)  the   default   of 
thos^  with  whom  the  present  subject  of  complaint  ori-* 
floated?    There  was  proof  that  au  extensive  system  of 
iBobornalion  of  perjury  existed,  which    they  were   pre- 
"▼ented  from  probing  to  the  bottom.    Well,  therefore, 
might  the  noble  and  learned  lord  admit  that  substantial 
justice  could  not  be  done.     With  whom  had  this  gross 
«rror   originated  f    Certainly   not  with    her   Majesty's 
tfoansel,  but  with   his   Majesty's    ministers;  or,  if  not 
^mvith  them,  some  department  connected  with  the  prose- 
tfntion.    The  case,  if,  indeed,  it  could    be  farther  dis- 
graced, or   rendered  more  odious,  was,  by  this  last  cir- 
^sumstance,  reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  infamy.    Let 
^heir  lordships  consider  well,  that  if  there  existed  in  the 
C>ther    House  of  Parliament   any   portion  of  the   spirit 
"^vhich   animated  the  country — if  the  members  of  that 
^Eloase  had  any  concurrent  feeling  with  the  great  body 
^jT  their  constituents— «the  bill  would  be  defeated  there, 
should  their  lordships  persist  in  passing  it  on  such  evi« 
clence  as  had  been  adduced  at  their  bar.     If  they  should 
^4^nd   it  farther— if  they    should   send   it  to   the   other 
^^ouse  of  Parliament — it  would  tend  only  to  keep  up 
-ehat  agitation  by  which   the  country   had  so  long  been 
distracted,  and  which  threatened  to  bring  into  discredit, 
nay^  to  overthrow,  the  most  glorious  institutions  in  the 
^^eorld.     These  sentiments  did  not  occur  to  him  on  the 
•par  of  the  moment,  neither  were  they  the  offspring  of 
anjr  aosry  feeling;  they  were  culled  forth  by  the  temper 
^'i^bich  he  observed  amongst  their  lordships,  and  by  the 
f<seling   with  which  the   public  mind    throughout  the 
country  was  evidently  actuated.     If,  for  a  long  time,  he 
P^d  abstained  from  addressing  the  House  on  this  subject. 
It  Was  wholly  occasioned  by  deference  to  their  lordships, 
He  would  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
^^otion  be  was  about  to  propose,  and  he  implored  their 
•ordships,  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  for  the  honour 
of  that  House,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  to  pro- 
^?ed  DO  further  with  a  measure,  which,  if  urged  for- 
ward, mast  inevitably  produce  evils,  from  the  baleful 
^fleets  of  which  nothing  could  save  them.    The  noble 
'ofd  concluded  by  moving,  "  that  this  bill  be  read  a 
^^eond  time  this  day  six  months/' 

The  Lord^Chancellor. — I  rise   merely   Xo  ex\>\«;\T\,   \ 
^4fer  could  eater  thh  House  again^  w\xV\  c^vvv«v  Xo  \ft^ 
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ifiinci,  if  I  adofiUtedi  a$  ihe  noble  efirl  Rif^rtSji  ih^t  thit 
House  could  not  do  substantial  justice.  I  aqi  deci^i^^ 
of  opinion  that  it  can  do  substantia)  ju^ticCf  Allp?^n8 
liberally  and  largely  for  the  circumstance  tbi|t  ha4  b/iijpr. 
penedi  so  far  frpm  being  unfavourable  to  the  in^iyidii^), 
it  may  turn  out,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extreniely  faypiyr-* 
able  to  her  Majei^ty,  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  tq  ^ 
that  the  House  canuot  do  substantial  justice. 

Lord  Ellenborou^h  qqderstood  bis  noble  aDd  lear^^ 
friend  to  $ay^  that  a  great  di^culty  existed^  ^^d  ibftt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  place  ber  Majesty  precisely  io  the 
same  situation  as  that  in  which  she  woulq  ixqw  stanm},  if 
it  were  practicable  to  call  Restelli  to  their  lordships'  b^ ; 
but,  he  added,  that  wheti  their  lordships,  came  to,  caq4*p 
der  the  state  of  the  case,  they  might,  by  making  l^rge  wi 
liberal  allowances,  if  not  entirely  place  her  Maje^t^j  in  lh^ 
situation  in  which,  under  other  circumstancesji  she  wQoJid 
have  been  placed,  be  still  enabled  to  do  sub^taqtiial  jii4«r 
tice,  and  to  obtain  that  oly'ect  at  which  they  all  i^bhed.  to 
Arrive.  Such  being  the  situation  in  which  tbey  were 
placed,  what  was  the  proposal  of  the  noble  earl?  It  was 
one  entirely  contrary  toalljustice-:-fntal  to  her  Majesty's 
character — wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  country, — apd  io 
every  respect  opposed  to  that  course  which  he  thought 
it  was  their  lordships'  bounden  duty  to  pursue.  In  eon* 
sidering  this  bill,  two  questions  naturally  ivrose  in,  the 
mind  of  every  person.  One  question  was,  whether  h^r 
Majesty  was  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Another  question  was* 
(and  one,  which  he  apprehended,  was  totally  distinct,) 
whether,  ou  the  evidence  adduced  at  their  lordship'  bar, 
they  would  pass  this  bill  ?  He  conceived,  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  when  he  introduced  thia  me^r 
sure,  as  well  as  from  what  had  since  heea  said,  that  tb^ir 
lordships  never  would  pass  this  bill,  unless  on  such  evi- 
dence as  must  carry  conviction  at  once  to  the  mind  of 
every  reasonable  roan  in  the  country.  This  being  the 
opinion  he  had  formed,  he  had  never  indulged  in  tb?  ap- 
prehension which  seemed  to  fill  the  mind  of  tbe  nohk) 
earl  who  had  recently  addressed  the  House.  He^Lord 
Ellenborough)  always  thought  that  their  lordships  would 
never  pass  tiiis  bill,  unless  oq  evidence  so  clear,  so  perfect,, 
and  so  convincing,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  House  to  decline  passing  it, 
when  that  evidence  was  laid  before  them.  T^iip  case 
might,  however,  be  exUeoxeVj  d\&if^VkV*    \t  H(a^  ^oiaibl* 
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lllAt  swb  9  dfifence  might  be  iPAdfi  oqt  at  the  bar  as  tia 
i^d^^  their  lordships  not  to  p9ss  the  hill,  althoaah  it 
i^bt  uot  be  such  as  to  induce  theia  to  coosider  her  Ma- 
jeflty  entireJy  innocent.  For  the  cftase  of  truth  and  Jasv 
tip^.  therefor^,  he  entretjit^  their  lordships  to  bear  th* 
^qle  of  th^  case,  and  not  to  break  into  ihe  middle  of  it«^ 
not  to  adopt  9  proceeding  that  might  ponsihly  leave  or 
t^e  ipind  of  every  noble  ior4  b^  moral  conviction  of  her 
B^idesty's  guilt. 

j{%<  jGar/  of  Carnarvon  ^aid  a  few  words  in  explanation; 

2%e  E^rl^  Darnky  was  of  ppinioui  that,  before  they 
came  to  sf^f  vote  on  the  proposition  which  his  ncrblc 
f](iend  bad  i;pade,  her  Majesty's  counsel  ought  to  be  call- 
ed iP)  Ajpd  asked  whether  the  absence  of  the  witness  Res- 
tfjli  would  be  injurious  to  their  clif^nt's  case  ? 

j^r/  Gf^  said,  he  never  in  bis  life  entered  on  a  qaes- 
tipq  with  more  reluctancei  or  felt  a  greater  degree  of  dif- 
fi^)ty,  than  be  experienced  on  the  present  occasion.  Un- 
dqptMedly,  if  he  had  looked  at  the  subject  precisely  jn  ibe 
t^pie  way  that,  his  npble  friend  bad  done,  he  should  ba^^ 
ea(pre8sed«  with  i^U  th^  w^rn^th  of  bis  nohle  friend,  his  in- 
digQpitiqn  at  the  e^^traordinary  circnmstanee  that  had  oo- 
cprife^  :  ff^  he  loust  say^  th^t,  by  the  explanation  of  the 
noble  fii^d  leQ;rned  lord  at  the  tabie»  it  appeared  tbatchey 
were  now  placed,  in  a  situation  in  which,  according  to  tm 
noU^  aQ^4  learned  lord's  own  stAteoaents,  substantial  jus- 
tipQ  QOuLd  not  be  done.     What  was  the  statement  of  the 
n^bl^  wd  learae4  lord  i    He  stated  that  by  the  abatrac- 
tioik  of  the  witness  at  the  present  moinent,  and  the  impos* 
aibili^  of  pivducing  him  now,  an  injury  mi^ht  be  done  to 
her  JJuiyesty's  defence,  which  it  was  out  ot  the  power  of 
thftt  House  easily  to  repair.     Why  then,  if  that  was  the 
situation  of  the  case,  if  the  Queen  was  deprived  of  those 
nieiins  of  defence  which,   if  resorted  to  at  that  moment, 
m^iAht  be  rendered  effectual,  and  if  the  necessary  means 
o^  defence  were  not  fully  supplied  to  her  hereafter,  he 
w^^l.d  &Bk»  whether  it  did  not  folk>w  asa  plain  and  inevitabte 
cga^equei^ce  that  the  defence  wa^  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
jured, and  th^t  substantial  justice  could   not  be  done? 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  i'eU  himself  placed  in  a 
sitqatioH  of  very  great  difficulty ;  he  felt  all  that  had  been 
stf^ted  with  respect  to  the  disadvantage  of  iDterr«pHnsr 
the  defence  before  this  witness  was  called;  and  he  would 
p^baps  he  better  satisfied  if  his  noble  friend  did  not  i^r* 
se.Yefe  ip  his  motion.    But  feeling  v)a^v,  \)q^  Vlov\s«t  ^'«% 
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placed  in  a  most  nnIooked*for  sitaation— feeling  tliat 
there  was  no  possible  remedy  for  the  act  committed  by 
the  agents  for  the  prosecution — if  he  were  asked  on  that 

S round  whether  the  proceeding  ought  to  be  continued, 
er  Majesty  being  deprived  of  those  means  of  defence 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  her,  he  should,  however  re- 
]ucta«itly,  be  obliged  to  assent  to  this  proposition.  Let 
their  lordships  consider  the  difficulties  into  which  they 
were  plunged.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  contradiction  of  this  witness's  testimony. 
No  man  could  say,  that  if  he  were  called  up  immediately 
after  what  had  been  disclosed  to  their  lordships,  his  exa« 
mination  would  not  be  materially  different  from  what  it 
would  be  at  any  future  period,  when  information  had 
been  supplied  to  him  with  respect  to  all  that  had  passed 
on  this  subject.  Thus  an  irreparable  injury  would,  in  thit 
instance,  be  done  to  the  Queen.  But  there  was  morie  injury 
than  this.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  perhaps  a  littfe 
battily,  that  subornation  of  perjury  had  been  proved. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  would  not  say  that ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
astrong  statement  had  been  made  by  the  witness  recently 
examined,  which  must  show  that  the  individual  who  had 
left  this  country  had  at  least  been  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  suborn  other  witnesses.  What  had  they  heard 
this  day  at  their  lordships'  bar?  They  were  told  that 
Restelli  went  to  a  witness  and  offered  him  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  his  evidence :  that  that  witness  went  to  a 
second,  the  second  to  a  third,  and  so  on :  to  each  of 
these  witnesses  a  similar  proposition  had  been  made. 
He  (Restelli)  did  exactly  that,  (and  he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  chided  for  making  any  observation  that  seemed 
to  reflect  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  given,)  but  he 
did  exactly  that  which  was  likely  to  influence  those  wit- 
nesses who  deposed  to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature — points  which 
struck  him  at  the  nioment  as  having  been  obtained  in 
tbis  improper  manner.  He  was  not  charging  a  conspi* 
racy  on  the  noble  earl  opposite;  but  when  such  a  sus- 
picion was  raised  as  had  been  excited  by  the  evidence 
given  that  day — namely,  that  if  the  witness  who  had 
quitted  this  country  were  examined  before  any  informal 
tion  relative  to  what  had  just  occurred  could  be  afforded 
to  him,  it  would  render  the  defence  of  her  Majesty 
complete  and  triumphant  over  the  worst  conspiracy  that 
erer  was  foraied  to  Tum  \V\e  cVkw«Ltv.«  «xA  A«xx^^  the 
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JiODDur  of  an  individual ;  aod  if  th^  circumstance  of 
delay  rendered  it  impossible,  as  it  did  according  to  the 
Admission  of  the  noble  and  le.arned  lord,  that  the  exa7 
mination  could  be  pursued  effectually  and  satisfactorily 
hereafter-— then  he  must  contend  that,  in  consequence 
of  what  bad  happened,  the  House  was  placed  in  a 
situation  in  which  substantial  justice  coU|kl  not  be  done; 
and  if  his  noble  friend  persevered  in  his  motion,  it  mast 
undoubtedly  receive  his  (Lord  Grey's)  assent,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  coupled  the  circumstance  with  the  ap« 
pearance  which  the  evidence  had  assumed  in  the  course 
of  this  proceeding.  Thus  far  be  had  stated  his  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  motion  then  before  the  House, 
and  he  would  now  offier  a  few  observations  on  the  fact 
ijtself.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  the  fact  stated,  that 
this  man  was  withdrawn  from  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate examination^  without  reprobating  the  measure  in 
the  strongest  manner.  The  noble  earl  opposite  had 
done  no  more  than  justice  to  himself  when  be  con- 
defkined  this  proceeding,  by  applying  to  it  the  mild  and 
gefeUle  appellation  of  *'  ill-judged."  In  speaking  of  it, 
ne  would  not  use  such  a  teim.  It  was  not  only  ill- 
judged,  but  he  would  say  that  it  was  most  iniquitoas* 
In  such  a  case  it  was  of  little  use  to  speak  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  were  implicated.  They  could  not 
but  be  aware,  generally,  from  their  professional  know- 
ledge, and  their  knowledge  of  this  case,  that  it  was 
proper  and  expedient  to  keep  witnesses  of  this  sort  in 
the  country,  that  they  might  be  forthcoming  in  case  any 
necessity  should  arise  for  examining  them  more  minute- 
ly. But  if  ever  there  was  a  witness  who,  from  the  par* 
ticular  nature  of  his  testimony  in  chief,  as  well  as  from 
the  particular  nature  of  the  facts  disclosed  on  his  crosa- 
examination,  if  ever  there  was  a  witness  whom  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  in  courts^of 
justice  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of  examining  still 
ffirtber,  Restelli,  he  would  say,  was  that  witness.  The 
noble  earl  ([Liverpool)  had  observed,  that  he  trusted  his 
known  character  would  remove  from  him  any  suspicion 
that  he  had  iial^en  a  part  in  this  proceeding.  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  in  giving 
to  the  noble  earl  all  th^  weight  and  credit  which  bis 
high  character  deserved  ;  and  when  the  pledge  was 
(|iven  to  that  House  by  the  noble  earl>  in  consec^ueuce 
of  a  formal  statement  on  xhe  subject,  \\\^\.  ^N^t^  >X!^\^% 
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bhotild  be  ioM  ai  far  as  he  cbuld  CdfitHbnte  asshtkMb 
to  forthef  the  ends  of  justice  by  keeping  viritbiik  tbte 
noHhitj  all  the  witnesses  introduc^ed  in  the  toutfit  df 
Ihfs^  j^fosecution,  the  Houses  with  that  cohfid^nce  lit  tKf( 
Il6b)e  ^arKs  character  which  it  deierr^d,  giv1g  credit  M 
that  aasuranfce,  and  rested  iVith  petFett  s^cnritjr  6n  it 
But  if^  havitig  given  their  lordships  th&C  solemn  pledj^^, 
<M^tioned  by  ail  the  Weight  and  authority  of  bis  emu 
raeter,  the  noble  earl  found  bim^^IF  in  this  ettraorditiftty 
sittistticfn,  that  thos6  ti^ho  ought  to  obey  bis  instftictiMfs, 
and  attend  to  the  {>ledge  he  had  given  to  that  Hobs^ 
and  which  a  sense  of  duty  should  hav^  taogbt  bind  U 
lespeet^ — if  those  persons  were  found  to  have  ded^ivdl 
Ir^h  the  n<:>ble  ear!  atid  tbe  Honse,  what  passible  s^^ii^ 
#rty  could  be  have  that  the  ends  of  instTce  w6ald  n6t  b^ 
defeated ;  Or  >Vhat  right  had  their  lordships  any  Ibitgie^ 
to  assume  that  the  commands  of  tbe  noble  eafF  W6trtd 
itt  observed,  \vhen  they  perceived  that  those  agenci>  whd 
ought  to  act  rn  strict  cbediebce  to  what  he  had  directed, 
harf^  Yti  deRancl^e  of  the  noble  earl's  pledge,  sent  a  iHt- 
ness  out  of  the  c6dntry,  and  rendered  it  impossible  that 
hifr  examination  could  be   so  effectual  aS  it  otherwise 
Might  have  b^etl  ?    But  in  what  sitaation  was  the  Queeii 
placed   by   this  (Circumstance?     Her  Majesty ^s  con nset 
Aad  irtksted  implicitly  to  tbe  noble  earl's  assnrance  that 
th6  Witrtess   should  ilot  be  suffered  to  depart ;  but  the 
nofnent  an  important  circumstance  called  for  th6  re- 
exattiifiation  of  one  of  them,  they  found  that  the  ptecfgd 
Was  nugatory,  that  60  one  was  answerable  for  tne  a](»- 
peafance  of  the  witnesses,  that  a  subordinate  agerit  ba'd 
^nt  away  one  of  them,  and  that  in  conse()uence  surb-^ 
silaAtial  Justice  could  not  be  done  to  her  Majesty.     He 
KTOst  say,  whatever  their  lordships  might  do,  whatever 
cotme  they  tni^ht  be  pleased  to  adopt,  that  the  whY>Ie 
proeeeding  conTd  not  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Look- 
iDg  at  \vs  original  introduction,  taking  its  details  into 
Odnsideration^  viewing  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  and  markings  most  particularly,  the  Circum- 
stances of  the  defence  of  this  illustrious  person,  be  must 
again  ifepeat,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  vr^te  piacetf, 
l^  the  forfeiture  of  the  assurance  which  had  beeu  dis- 
tinctly given  to  them,  (he  meant  nothing  personal  to 
the  noble  earl  opposite,)  in  a  situation  whicin  prevented 
them  from  doings'ubstantial  justice  to  the  accused  party. 
If,  therefore,  he  was  dnveiv  to  A^tixi^^ otk  >&i\&  ^x^^o^luoii, 
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XfUether  tbey  sboald  or  should  oot  contiane  this  pro- 

^stei\ngf  'he  would  say^  'Met  it  not  be  coDciDued."    The 

:aioble  lord  (Ellenborough)  speaking  of  the  mode  in  wiilch 

'mhe  business  was   to    be   decided^  observed,  that  tiiere 

■'HviSre   two  questions  for  their  lordships'  decision — one, 

'^rhether  the  Queen  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  ;   the  other, 

^whether  the  bill  should  be  passed  on  the  evidence  that 

Hiad  btfen  adduced  ;   and  he  added  a  sentiment  in  which 

3te  (Earl  Grey)  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that, 

:^Q  a  case  of  this  nature,   there  ought  to  be  clear,   incon- 

trO.Tertible,  unsuspicious,  and  unsuspected,  evidence,  to 

^ttdifce  them  to  come  to  a  decision  against  her  Majesty. 

^irt  he  would  state,  that,  on  a  proceeding  of  this  pecu- 

Hiar  description,  a  proceeding  which  the  noble  earl  oppo* 

site  bad   recommended,  and  to  which  he  must  adhere, 

^itb  ffll  its  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  their* 

lordships  to  separate  those  circumstances  so  as  to  give 

an  opinion  on  two  questions.    They  had  arrived  at  the 

second  reading  of  this  bill,  and  on  that  second  readings 

the  'first  question  must  be,  simply,  aye  or  no— on  that 

point  their  aggregate  opinion  must  be  given — there  was 

no  question  of  an  intermediate  nature.     He  had  stated 

thus  much,  viewing  most  painfully  what  had  happened, 

and  looking  at  the  debates  that  had  taken  place,  on   or 

before    that  day,  as  nothing  more  than  q  strong  and 

powerful  illustration  of  all  those  evils  which    he    had 

deprecated    from   the   beginning — evils   that  had   been 

summed  up  in  a  compendious  observation,  which  had 

fallen  from  a  noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench,  who  hwd 

stated  to  their  lordships   "that  the   House  were  placed 

in  a  situation,   in  which,   from  their  habits,    they  could 

not  appear  to  the  public  to  be  doing  justice." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  if  the  fact  really  were> 
that,  from  the  circumstance  which  had  occurred,  sub- 
stantial justice  could  not  be  done  to  her  Majesty,  he 
would  agree  with  the-  noble  earl  that  the  proceeding 
iihould  be  suspended  altogether.  But  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  did  not  stale  that  sub- 
stantial justice  could  not  be  done.  He  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  consequence  of  the  event  in  question 
misbt  possibly  be  beneficial  to  her  Majesty.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  exemplified  the  position  in  this  way, 
and  he  considered  the  reasoning  to  be  correct— namely, 
that  they  were  bound  to  give  her  Mnjesty  the  full  and 
entire  benefit,  as  far  as  she  was  coucexue^,  o^  ^\\>N\^ 
£>e/t:ncc.2  3  k 
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evidence   adduced  ag^iqst  the  tes^tiiDQqy  of  BfS^t^Ui* 
^  And  alibough  it  might  h^  possible  ^h^t  his  eiFJ^^VM 
^ith  respect  to  her  Majesty  c^pld,  if  doubt^dj  \>e  «9r 
plaioedy  that  stilly  uoder  the  cir^vmstapces  of  th^  ^aid^ 
such  explanation  should  be  entiri^lj  put  out  of  ih,^  vmjv 
fiere^  therefore^  her  Majesty  might  receive  i^  ^Qcidi^ 
advantage.    Now,  how  could  their  lordship»  put  ibi» 
great  cause,  which  they  were  engaged  to  decidq,  on  Ml 
issue  such  as  this?    ne  would  assume  that  sooie  i^ 
proper  proceedings  took  place  at  Milan;  he  would  Mr., 
nume  that  the  Milan  commission  had  acted  impiopej'Ij.r 
he  would  do  this  for  argument  sal^e,  (because  b.e  ko^V- 
the  government  had  authorized  no  impropriety  ;  aiu^ 
while  he  admitted  that  the  fact  relative  to  Restelli  was 
a  most  serious  opei  he  must  observe,  that  with  reaped  ta 
all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  commission,  so  far  from 
any  thing  improper  being  proved,  rather  the  reverse  waK 
loanifi^ted ;)  but  assuming  all  tbi^,  and  looking  Iq  tbft 
whole  of  Restelli's  evidence,  it  would  be  found  ^hat  tbe 
case  did  not  stand  on  that  evidence^  but  that  it  stiU' 
rested  on  the  evidence  of  others— "of  some  who  had  ner 
yer  been  at  Milan,  or  who,  having  been  there,  never  bad 
any  communication  with  Restelli,  or  any  other  peraoa 
of  that  description.    It  was  therefore  possible,  tbatsuch- 
a  case  might  be  made  out  on  this  evidence  as  would  in* 
duce  their  lordships  to  find  her  Majesty  guilty  of  the 
charges  stated  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill.    Then,  b^- 
contended,  that  the  argument  of  the  noble  earl  was,  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  completely  erroneous,  because 
there  was  no  question  whether  substantia]  justice  could- 
be  done.    It  ^vas  quite  clear  that  it  could.     Nay,  the 
consequence  of  the  situation  in  which  the  defence  waa 

Slacecf,  by  the  circumstance  complained  of,  might  be  to 
epriye  the  proseciition  of  the  advantage  of  a  great  bodyi 
of  evidence,  to  which  access  might  have  been  had  il 
this  obstruction  had  nqt  occurred.  He  would  ask  theic 
lordships  this,  and  he  put  the  question  to  them  most  sCi- 
riously,  whether,  with  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  tbt. 
accusation,  and  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence^ 
ais  far  as^ft  had  gone,  and  considered  in  all  ita  bearings, 
it  would  be  possible,  consistently  with  what  was  due  to 
the  c.iiaj;acter  of  the  Queen,  to  suspend  the  proceeding 
in  its'ffresent  stage  i  Would  it  be  possible  to  satisfy  the 
public?  mind,  or  to  do  substantial  justice,  if  the  case  wero 
JIQW  left  without  coming  to  any  d«.cision  ugon  it  i  What* 
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eitt  might  be  the  fibdil  determination^  whatever  Fate  in 
thid  end  might  befal  the  bill,  sure  he  was  that  the  whole 
case  ought  to  be  heard.  Bj  hearing  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  by  that  means  only^  could 
the  House  arrive  at  a  just  and  safe  conclusion.  He  had 
do  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  House  owed  it  to  the  ho« 
Hour  of  the  Queen,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  country, 
not  to  shrink  from  the  question,  whether  the  preamble 
df  the  bill  had  or  had  not  been  established.  Without 
atlticipating  any  future  questions  that  mijsht  arise^  he 
thought  it  right  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate, nothing  in  his  view  more  ill-judged,  than  to 
smother  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  Queen,  in  questions  of  mere  policy  and  expedi- 
ency. By  some  mode  or  other  the  House  ouglu  to  go 
to  the  end  of  the  itiquiry,  and  decide  whether, the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  had  or  had  not  been  proved.  Such 
i^as  his  deliberate  opinion  of  what  was  due  to  justice 
itld  to  the  Queen.  He  had  already  said  that  if  he 
thoQght  the  ends  of  substantial  justice  would  be  de- 
feated, he  should  agree  with  the  noble  lord ;  but  he 
wished  to  say  one  word  on  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last,  as  to  the  flagitious  conduct  of 
the  individual  who  sent  Restelli  to  Italy.  He  allowed 
that  it  would  have  been  a  flagitious  act  if  the  object  of 
it  bad  been  to  withdraw  the  witness  from  justice,  but 
he  (Lord  Liverpool)  was  most  conscientiously  con-^ 
vinced  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  occasion 
of  it  had  had  no  s.uch  intention,  but  had  felt  convinced 
th^t  the  man  would  have  returned  before  the  House 
arrived  at  the  present  state  of  the  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  amid  some  confusion. 
13^  was  very  anxious  to  §tate  his  feeling  upon  what  had 
palsied  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  upon  the 
aritaiitioii  in  which  the  House  was  placed.  He  must^  in 
the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
^arl  arose  out  of  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  what' 
bad  M\en  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  He  had 
xiever  said,  and  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  never  understood 
tiim  to  say,  and  could  not  conceive  how  any  man  could 
have  supposed  him  to  say,  that  it  was  Impossible  that 
substantial  justice  could  be  done  to  her  Majeaiy,  be- 
csanse  Restelli  was  withdrawn.  The  proposition  was  so 
sbnuTcl  in  itse4f,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  noble 
and  learned  }ord  could  h^kve  iHttet^d  vl;  o^  ^^  e^wvt^rj^ 
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he  had  urged  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  cif-^ 
cumstances  might  turn  advantageous  to  the  Qocte 
And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  proposition  to  recti 
this  supposed  injustice?  It  was  this — that  after  Xbm^ 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  bill  had  be^^ 
heard^  and  half  the  defence  had  been  gone  through^  t 
House  should  stop  short  and  proceed  no  further.  Th 
the  remedy  would^  in  truths  be  the  grossest  act  of  i 
justice  that  had  ever  been  suggested  to  ^nj  tribupah 
bad  been  formerly  urged,  that  even  the  slightest  del 
between  the  charge  and  the  defence  was  an  at^.ocio 
proceeding,  and  it  came  from  the  same  individuals  wW 
now  recommended  that  the  Queen  should  be  permittee 
only  to  go  through  half  the  case  th^t  was  to  vindicaK 
her  in  tne  eyes  of  the  world  and  posterity.  ■  All  me 
were  bound  to  consider  her  innocent  until  sbe  had  faile 
ID  disproving  her  guilt,  bqt  here  it  was  recommende 
that  her  Majesty  should  be  deprived  of  the  oppqrtunitjr 
of  doing  so.  But  their  lordships  were  boupd  to  consider 
Qot  merely  the  interests  of  the  Queen^  but  the  interestfi 
of  the  country ;  and  suppose  it  were  asked  why  the  pro- 
ceeding was  stopped,  why  the  Queen  was  permitted  only 
to  be  half  defended,  what  would  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  or  any  independent  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  think  of  the  answer,  that  this  crying  injustice  bad 
been  done  because  an  Italian  courier  had  been  sent  to 
Milan  ?  But  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon), 
on  the  absence  of  this  Italian  courier,  meant  to  found 
his  charge  of  conspiracy ;  but  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  put 
it  to  their  lordships  whether  there  was  one  among  th^m 
who  believed  that  Restelli's  absence  was  the  conse- 
quence of  any  deep-laid  conspiracy  ?  ^as  the  absence 
of  this  courier  any  proof  of  its  existence  f  or  would  thU 
circumstance  be  assigned  as  a  reason  why  a  stain  shonid 
continue  upon  the'crown  of  England,  which,  if  the  op?. 
portunity  were  afforded,  might  perhaps  still  be  shown  tP 
be  pure  and  unsullied. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  entreated  the  noble  lord  whose 
motion  was  under  consideration  not  to  press  so  import- 
ant a  question  to  the  vote,  in  the  present  iinprepared 
state  of  the  House.  The  report  of  the  secret  committee 
had  stated,  that  certain  grave  accusations  had  been 
brought  against  her  Majesty,  and  that  it  was  important 
that  they  should  be  examined  by  a  legislative  proceeds 
JDg.    1  he  view  he  had  taken  of  the  case  was  precisely 
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in  accordance  with  that  report ;  and  since  impeachment 
was,  in  many  respects,  infiniteljr  inferior,  he  knew  of  no 
means  bj  which  justice  could  be  obtained  so  effectually 
as  by  the  machinery  now  in  operation.  Without  pledg- 
ing himself  as  to  the  result,  he  had  therefore  given  his 
vote  for  this  proceeding;  though  he  fell  that  ibe  ques- 
tion  of  expediency  still  remained,  even  supposing  the 
truth  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill  fully  established  in  evi- 
dence. Whatever  might  be  the  facts  attending  the  ab« 
sence  of  Restelli,  it  was  a  duty  which  the  House  owed, 
even  to  posterity,  to  bring  this  inquiry  to  a  conclusion  : 
and  whatever  degree  of  injury  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
might  receive,  upon  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  decide, 
every  principle  of  justice  required  that  the  counsel 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  their  defence. 

Lord  Alvanley  felt  convinced  that  the  absence  of 
Restelli  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  an  error  in  judg- 
ment. He  wished  to  learn  who  was  the  individual  that 
had  sent  Restelli  to  Milan,  and  whether  he  was  one  of 
(be  Milan  commissioners. 

.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Powell. 
.;  TM  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  he  wished  the  foU 
lowing  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  :  whether  the  immediate  attendance  and  examina* 
tion  of  Restelli  were  material  to  their  case  ?  He  was 
anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the* 
learned  gentlemen  upon  this  point;  and  he  shoiild  then, 
perhaps,  be  better  enabled  to  judge,  what  step  ought 
next  to  be  taken.  Though  nothing,  not  even  the 
speeches  of  counsel,  could  alter  his  opinion  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  country^  and  for  the  sake  of  the  House,  it 
ought  not  to  proceed  further  in  this  inquiry,  yet  he  felt 
bound  to  submit  with  deference  to  the  opinions  expressed 
\fj  noble  lords  more  experienced  than  himself.  For  this 
leason  he  should  not  press  to  a  division  the  motion  he 
had  offered  ;  though  he  was  convinced  that  public  feeling 
had  long  ago  had  enough  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  upon  this  subject.  The  first  hour  the  public 
sboald-  learn  that  their  lordships  had  determined  to  quash 
tliis'business,  it  would  be  hailed  by  an  unanimous  aociaim 
of  joy  and  gratitude. 

.  The  Earl  of  Blessington  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
observations.    It  had  been  very   properly  asked,  who 
was  tb^  individual  who  sent  Restelli  to  Italy  *^  awd\5\<^ 
.noble  ear)  (Liverpool)  had  avowed,  mth  xV\^x.  ck<kv^^wx 
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ivhich  always  distinguished  him^  that  it  was  Mr.  Powell* 
He  (Lord  Blessington)  had  the  honoor  to  be  acqaaiatcd 
with  that  gentleman,  and  he  should  be  sorry,  that  becaoss 
he  was  a  Milan  commissioner  he  should  be  supposed  to 
be  a  party  to  any  conspiracy  against  the  Queen.  Per* 
baps  he  (Lord  Blessington)  regretted  as  much  as  anv  man 
that  Mr,  Powell  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Milail 
commission  ;  and  sure  he  was  that  he  had  not  WilliDgly 
subjected  his  conduct  oa  the  present  occasion  to  the  ob^ 
servation  of  the  House. 

Lord  AlvanUy  repeated,  that  he  charged  nothing  more 
against  Mr.  Powell  than  an  error  in  judgment,  tnodgh 
that  error  was  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

The  Earl  of  Blesaington  concurred  in  thinking  that  it 
was  highly  improper,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  send 
Restelli  to  Italy;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  no  undue  mo« 
tive  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Lofd  Holland  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  the  noble  earl 
opposite  to  assure  the  House,  that  at  the  time  be  made 
his  remarks,  and  before  the  noble  earl  had  spoken  on  the 
subject,  he  (Lord  Holland)  was  satisfied  that  he  was 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  a  party  to  the  transaction. 
He  founded  this  conviction  upon  the  character  he  en- 
tertained of  the  noble  earl ;  for  though,  on  many  occa^' 
sions,  they  were  in  political  hostility,  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  on  neither  side  of  the  House  did  he 
know  any  man  less  capable  of  doing  what  was  dishonour- 
able or  unbecoming.  If  be  had  thus  thought  before  the 
noble  earl  had  spoken,  his  opinion  was  more  than  ever 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  met  the  ques- 
tion. While,  however,  he  acquitted  the  noble  earl  of 
the  slightest  participation  in  any  thing  like  intrigue  or 
conspiracy,  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  remained  en- 
tirely unaltered.  After  the  disclaimer  of  the  noble  earl^ 
and  a  few  minutes'  calm  reflection,  he  still  felt  bound  to 
say,  that  the  noble  earl,  on  this  occasion  and  others,  had 
undertaken  to  do  more  for  the  House  than  experience 
showed  he  was  enabled  to  perform*  The  noble  earl 
admitted  the  proceeding  now  complained  of  to  be  culpa- 
ble :  but  when  he  gave  the  pledge  that  no  witnesses 
should  leave  the  country,  he  ought  to  haTC  fairly  avowed 
that  be  had  no  power  to  retain  them,  that  they  misht,  if 
necessary,  be  subjected  to  trials  for  perjury.  If  the- 
noble  earl  had  thus  confessed  that  there  were  certain  in* 
ferior  persons,  over  wViomi  \u  tVm  x^s^^^cx^Vi^  V\^d  oa  co»- 
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Mo\,  the  House  would^  probably,  have  adopted  a  re8o}fl-<» 
tioQ  very  different  from  that  to  which  it  bad  arrived.  It 
had.  Id  fact,  relied  upon  the  assurance  of  the  noble  carl 
that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  what  had  now 
rsally  occurred.  Perhaps  the  nobje  earl  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  in  his  situation  :  but  what  the  House 
required  and  expected  had  not  been  performed.  With- 
out cavilling,  therefore,  about  words— whether  substan- 
tial justice  could  or  could  not  be  done,  or  whether  her 
Majesty's  defence  was  injured— «-he  must  say  that  th« 
House  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  prevented  it  from 
inquiring  into  the  allegations  of  the  preamble  with  any 
probability  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Hi» 
noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Lauderdale),  who 
met  every  subject  with  good  humour,  who  possessed  ex- 
cellencies of  many  kinds,  and  from  whom  he  (Lord 
Holland)  never  differed  without  regret  and  diffidence^ 
bad  contended  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  in-^ 
justice  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  her  Majesty's  defence. 
He  (Lord  Holland)  confessed  that  he  was  made  of  sterner 
staff  on  this  occasion  than  his  noble  friend ;  he  wast 
leeady,  and  had  been  ready  from  the  beginning,  to  quash 
this  proceeding ;  and  if  the  motion  to-day  submitted 
bad  been  persisted  in,  be  should  have  given  a  vote  con- 
sonant with  that  opinion.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  the 
defence  had  not  only  been  interrupted,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  now  be  continued  with  the  same 
advantaiB:es  it  had  before  possessed.  In  the  course  of 
ibe  preliminary  discussions  it  had  been  asserted  by  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool),  that  the  mode  in  which  this  great 
question  was  investigated  was  most  beneficial  to  the  party 
accused,  under  the  supposition  that  she  was  guihy» 
This  seemed,  at  the  ^ime^  a  strange  kind  of  paaegyric; 
only  intelligible,  in  its  full  extent,  to  those  wno  were  so 
prodigiously  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  and^, 
at  the  same  time,  that  justice  iti  mercy  should  be  ex-* 
tended  to  her  Majesty.  When  they  said,  '*  do  not  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  defence,'*  they  in  fact  meant  to  de* 
prive  her  of  one  great  advantage  held  out  by  the  noble' 
earl  in  the  first  instance.  His  noble  friend  (Lord  Lau-i 
deidale^  had  declared,  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
position as  stopping  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  ;  but  bad 
Be.  never  yet  read  of  a  party  to  a  suit  being  nonsuited  fop 
want  of  evidence  ?  He  (Lord  Holland)  was  not  well  in-' 
^rmed  upop  such  subjects;  but  be  begge<\  v>  ^^s^V  \l  \i^ 
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ioBtauce  was  to  be  found  of  a  trial  bciing  interrapted  iii  m 
court  of  justice,  in  consequence  of  something  improper 
ill  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  parties,  before  the  jury  w^as 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  main  question  at  iasue?    It 
wuuid  rather  be  supposed  that  the  other  side  were  arguing, 
on  the  analogies   of  law  in  France   than   in  Ebgland*' 
Here,  if  a  man  were  accused  of  murder  and  it  came  oat 
that  he  was  only  guilty  of  a  crime  of  a  different  com**' 
plexion,  he  had  the  benefit  of  his  plea  of  not  guilty  t<r 
the  greater  offence.     He  had  the  advantage  of  a  coni- 
plex  proposition,  which,  if  it  failed  on  one  point,  failed 
on  all.     Yet  the  Queen,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  and 
after^  all  that  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  said  in  the 
commencement,  was  to   be  deprived   of  the  advantage 
of  this  complex   proposition.       Much   fault  had   been 
found,  and  justly  found,  with  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  sent  Restelli  to  Italy ;   and  it  had  drawd 
from  the  noble  earl  a  declaration  that  that  individual  was- 
free  from  any  criminal  intention.     He  (Lord  Holland) 
recollected  Lord  Tburlow  to  have  said  that  be  would  not 
take  any  notice  of  the  conduct  of  persons  in  ofHce  on 
occasions  like  this ;  because,  to  make  observations  was  ta 
afford  an  opportunity  of  a  fulsome  panegyric*  nat  only 
upon    gentlemen    immediately   in    place,   but   upon   all 
tuose  incidentally  connected   with  them.    This  remark 
bad  been  illustrated  to-day ;  for,  no  sooner  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  individual  who  had  sent  Restelli  out  of  the 
country  called  in  question,  than  he  was  immediately  pro-^ 
nounced  to  be  a  person  of  most  excellent  qualities,  wba 
had  merely  committed  an  error  in  judgment.     In  fact,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  enough  for  a  man  to  be  employed  by 
government,  or  to  be  employed  by  one  who  was  em- 
ployed by  government,  to  invest  him  with  all  imaginary 
virtues.    Thus  persons  in  office  were  gifted  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  good  qualities :  the  gentleman  whose  con- 
duct was  now   before  the  House  was  a  person  in  office  : 
^rgo,  he  was  gifted  with  all  descriptions  of  good  quali- 
ties.   Another  point  connected  in   this  discussion   re- 
garded the  Alien  Bill;  and,  though   he  would  not  now 
go  at  length  into  it,  it  was  obvious  that  it  formed  a  very 
material  consideration,  and  that,  as  had  before  been  fre- 
quently shown,  it  might  be  exercised  in  a  way  injurious 
to  her  Majesty's  defence.    The  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Eldon)  had  asserted,  that  supposing  Restelli  did  not  re- 
turii/  ^bo  Queen  would  h^ve  all  the  advantage  to  be  de« 
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lived  from  hit  absence.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  tecdi* 
lected,  that  Restelli  was  not  wanted,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  be  examined  as  to  the  testimony  he  had  pre- 
-vionsiy  given,  but  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  Queen ;  whether  connected  with  the 
Milan  commission  or  not,  he  (Lord  Holland^  would  not 
decide.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  Restelli,  if 
he  were  here,  would  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy :  and  did  the  noble  and  learned  lord  mean  to  be 
undisrstood,  that  if  the  witness  were  not  produced,  it  was 
to  be  concluded  that  such  a  conspiracy  really  existed  f 
That  could  not  be  meant :  and  yet,  if  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  did  not  mean  that,  he  could  mean  nothing.  It 
ii¥as  quite  clear  that,  if  the  formation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen  were  satisfactorily  made  out  in  evi* 
ience,  their  lordships  would  throw  out  the  bill  without 
lesitation.  It  was  thus  clear  that  the  ends  of  substan* 
:ial  justice  might  be  evaded;  because  Restelli  was  not 
jere  to  prove  that  which,  without  his  testimony,  would 
never,  be  inferred.  Then  arose  a  question  as  to  tne  situa- 
tioa  in  wliich  the  court  was  placed  ;  and  how^  under  all 
the  circumstances,  ii  was  possible  to  avoid  doing  injury  ? 
Et.was  very  true,  that  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  accu- 
sation against  Restelli — if  he  could  not  establish  a  con- 
ipiracy,  or  any  thing  like  it — his  absence  might  operate 
:o  the  advantage  of  the  accused:  but  if,  on  the  other 
aand,  liestelh  could  prove  that  the  Milan  commission 
Bvaa  connected  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  honour  and 
irharacter  of  her  Majesty,  and  could  bring  home  the 
:;barge,  justice  could  not  be  done  without  his  presence. 
He  (Lord  Holland)  did  not,  therefore,  stand  up  for  the 
extension  of  any  indulgence  or  mercy  to  the  Queen,  but 
Por  the  court  itself;  because  he  did  not  like  to  go  on  in 
^  course  which,  happen  what  would,  the  judges  could  not 
jGiy  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say  **  We  are 
satisfied  that  full  justice  has  been  done.''  If  this  dis* 
creasing  situation  were  owing  to  the  laches  of  the  noblo; 
earl,  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  only  arose  from  an  error  in 
I  ndgp^ent.  He  would  not,  however,  suppose  that  there 
bad  been  the  slightest  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
soYcrnment,  and  he  gave  ministers  full  credit  for  having 
done  their  utmost.  Still,  the  very  thing  apprehended  at 
the  comihencement,  and  against  which  the  assurance  of 
the  noble  earl  was  the  security,  had  happened :  the, 
cfourse  of  justice  had  been  perveil^i  %u4  \\.Hiii.%  xcixk^ 
De/'ence,'}  3  / 
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better  to  stop  altogether  than  to  'persevere  ia  a  rcAdi 
which  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  termioatioD. 
.  Jjord  Erskine  said,  ti>at  though  he  was  ready  to  vole> 
with  his  noble  friend  who  spobe  last,  to  put  an  ead  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  «ad  though  an  almost  irresistible 
reason  had  been  this  day  afforded  for  doing  so,  yet,  as.th* 
noble  earl  (Carnarvon)  had  withdrawn  his  motion  for  ibit 
purpose,  he  should  not  think  it  necessary  yet  to  declaic 
bis  opinionr  by  bis  vote.  He  should  now  move  that  th^ 
question  suggested  be  put,  and  that  the  House  should  then 
adjourn^  thereby  giving  the  counsel  an  opportunity  for 
consideration.  < 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  as  Mr.  Powell's  name  hid 
been  mentioned,  he  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar  tp  a&». 
count  for  his  conduct. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  remarked,  that  it  was  now.  bali>- 
past  4,  and  that  it  might  be  better  if  Mr.  Powell  were  re* 
q^ji^ed  to  attend  to-morrow.     The  House,  however,  nla**^ 
niiested  a  decided  wish  that  Mr,  Powell  should  be  imoie*  - 
diately  exfunined ;  and  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

John  Allan  Powbll,  Esq.  was  called  in,  aai 
havihjg  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  Grey* — ^Were  you  employed  under  the  commixion  at  Milan-f 
— 1  was. 

Are  you  at  present  the  agent  in  the  support  of  this  bill  ? — I  atn  assist* 
ing  the  agents  in  support  oT  the  bill. 

Were  you  present  in  this  court  at  the  examination  of  Restelli? — I  was. 

State  then  why  you  sent  Restelli  on  a  mission  out  of  the  country  f — 
I  recommended  that  Restelli  should  be  sent. 

.  To  whom  did  you  recommend  that  ? — I  recommended  it  at  the  Fo- 
reign-office. 

Was  it  at  tlie  Foreign-office  you  applied  to  have  Restelli  sent  on  a 
foreign  mission  ? — As  a  courier. 

.  Did  you  get  passports  for  that  purpose  at  the  Foreign-office?— I  did 
not. 

Can  you  state  who  did? — t  did  not. 

But  you  applied  at  the  Fbreign-odice ;  you  recommended  he  should 
be  sent  on  tins  mi««ion> — If  your  lonlshrps  will  allow  me;  I  will  give 
the  explaoation  :  Restelli  had  b^rn  Uie  courier  who  had  conducted  a 
great  number  of  .witnesses  to  Dover^bose  wUoessesihad  been  nialtceated 
by.the  populace  at  Dover  ;  they  were  afterwards  sent  into  Holland. 

Do  you  speak  to  your  own  knowledge  when  you  say  they  had  been 
ill-treated  at  Dover  ?— I  speak  from  the  information  of  Restelli.  ^l  am 
stating  tlie  motives  that  induced  me  to  make  that  recommendation.  I 
learned  that  various  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  of  the  dangers 
which  the  w  itnesses  for  the  bill  ran,  by  coming  oyer  to  this  country.  I 
bad  heard  that  reports  were  propagated  in  Italy  that  they  had  re- 
ceived great  personal  injuries.  I  had  heard  that  the  families  of  those 
persons  who  were  here  -were  exceedingly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of 
mdr  reialions  who  wer^  *\q  lVi\^  ^ouwu^ «  VV^ v^itfL^^tood  ResteUi  t» 
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•lie  acquBinied  with  the  greater  part  of  the  families  of  those  persons, 
taodi  considered  that  it  would  bean  act  of  humanity  to  those  relations 
aod  friends,  that  some  person  who  had  seen  the  whole  of  those  ait- 
neases  in  this  country,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  those  families, 
aboBld  go  ofer  there  with  letters  from  the  wi(nesse!<,  and  having  him- 
«elf  beenian  eye-witness  of  their  safety  here,  that  he  should  report  to 
those  families  what  their  situation  really  was,  and  by  that  means  that 
hiesbouM  put  an  end  to  the  great  anxiety  which  I  thought  those  fami- 
iiet  tntist  necessarily  feel  for  their  friends. 

Admitting  this  to  have  been  your  motive,  did  you  not  know  that  by 
aeadrng  Restelli  out  of  the  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine 
Mm  hepe  upon  the  subject  of  his  evidence,  if  a  necessity  shodid  arise 
€er  tiiat  ? — At  the  time  that  Restelli  was  se«it  away,  which  i  think  was 
the  Thursday  or  Friday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  con- 
ceived that  there  won4d  have  been  ample  time  afforded  before  any 
■ocb  necessity  could  arise :  my  instructions  to  Restelli  were  specific, 
an  fbr  as  I  recollect,  that  he  was  to  return  here  on  or  before  the  3d  of 
October ;  and  at  the  time  thnt  Restelli  went,  I  had  a  firm  conviction 
Ja  my  own  mind  that  he  would  so  return. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  Foreign-office  when  you  made  the  repre- 
sentation you  have  stated  ?— It  was  either  Nf  r.  Planta  or  Lord  Cian- 
%pilliam,  I  am  not  certain  which,  to  whom  I  think  I  stated  that  Restelli 
^ms  to  be  sent  as  a  courier  to  Italy. 

Did  you  state  to  the  personsat  the  Foreign-office,  whoever  they  might 
be,  that  Restelli  had  been  examined  as  a  witness  at  this  bar  ? — I  do  not 
yecollecft  to  have  made  such  statement. 

Did  you  state  who  he  was  ? — I  Mieve  it  was  perfectly  known  who 
lie  was. 

Have.you  had  any  communication  which  enables  you  to  state  whe- 
ther it  is  probable  that  Restelli  will  soon  again  be  in  England  ? — I  have 
Kver}'  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  soon  be  in  England,  because  the 
most  positive  directions  have  been  sent,  that  he  should  be  sent  orver ; 
that  every  means  should  be  used  to  make  him  come  over  here. 

When  were  those  directions  sent  ? — ^They  have  been  sent  two  or 
(hnee  times  ;  the  last  directions  were  sent  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the 
jnost  positive  directions. 

Has  any  answer  been  received  to  the  first  directions  ? — ^I  have  learn- 
ed that  Restelli  had  for  some  days  been  violently  ill,  and  confined  to 
his  bed  with  a  fever,  having  been  blooded  and  attended  by  some  me- 
dical persdn. 

Lord  AhanlcTj. — Did  you  ever  receive  any  directions  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  not  to  allow  any  of  the  witnesses,  as  far  as  yoy  could 
prevent  it,  i^oing  out  of  this  country,  or  any  instructions  to  that  effect  ? 
—I  dp  not  recollect  any  specific  instructions  to  have  been  given  to  me 
to  thai  effect ;  but  at  the  time  I  sent  Restelli,  I  had  not  ihe  least  idea 
that  he  would  be  railed  upon  again  as  a  witness,  or  that  he  would  be 
wanted  as  a  witness  until*  if  this  bill  should  have  passed  this  House,  it 
should  have  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  such  instructions  were  given  by  the 
government  of  this  country  to  you? — ^To  me  personally,  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  specific  instructions  having;  been  given  upon  this  subject; 
but  1  certainly  was  present  at  the  debiite  in  this  House,  in  which  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  governraLMit  had  stated  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  take  every  care  lbe>f  co>8l\^,  Vcv^ \V^^  ns^^- 
ucsses  should  aot  go  away. 

3/^ 
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Khowmg  that,  did  you  not  consider  it  at  least  in  act  of  disbbedknee 
to  those  instructions,  allowing  or  recommending  this  penoD  to  btwtl^' 
abroaO  as  a  courier? — I  did  not.  consider  it  an  act  of  disobe^iencAr^I.. 
did  not  give  it  that  consideration  at  all ;  I  had  a  full  expectatioD  tfait 
the  man  would  return ;  1  never  would  have  sent  him  if  I  had  not  Imd 
the  fullest  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that  the  man  would  be  here  oft  * 
or  before  the  3d  of  October.  .  ;'    ■ 

Was  there  any  intention,  when  he  went  with  those  ]ettef9»  cof  rhi^.- 
bringing  back  other  witnesses  to  rebut  those  for  the  Queen  2«:--^<iQe  • 
whatever^ 

Could  not  the  families  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
maltredted  at  Dover  have  applied  at  Milan  to  Colonel  Brown  for  inlbV*' 
ligence  upon  the  subject  of  the  witnesses  i — ^They  certainly  could  base 
applied  to  Colonel  Brown  for  intelligence,  and  many  of  them  did,  all-  . 
understand,  apply  to  Colonel  Brown ;  he  gave  them  the  beii  aiMir* 
ances  he  could,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those  assurances ;  tiie 
reports  of  maltreatment  came  from  various  quarters.  I  have  received 
depositions  of  the  relations  of  persons  here,  in  which  tbey  -depoic  Iv 
having  heard  of  serious  injuries  received  by  their  relations*  and  00^ 
withstanding  all  the  assurances  which  they  received  to  the  contrary 
from  Colonel  Brown,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  those  assurances.    • 

In  the  event  of  Restellr  s  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  from  judgmeat, 
have  you,  or  do  you  conceive  you  have  any  nteans  of  compelling  hiai 
to  appear  ? — ^Individually  I  can  have  no  means  of  compelling  him  to 
appear ;  but  I  certainly  conceive  that,  from  the  instructions  which 
have  been  sent  out,  means  will,  be  taken  with  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is,  to  compel  him  to  appear,  if  he  should  be  able 
to  come,  and  should  refuse  to  come.  \ 

Have  any  of  the  other  witnesses  been  sent  out  of  the  country  ?•— Not 
to  my  knowledge,  one. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Erskine  moved,  that  the  question  of  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  be  put  to  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty. 

The  Lord' chancellor  hoped  that  the  House  would  not 
so  suddenly  call  upon  hiiu  to  give  bis  opinion,  whether  a 
question  so  material  were  fit  or  unfit  in  its  present  shape 
to  be  put  to  counsel.  It  was  this,—"  whether  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Queen  think  it  convenient  to  the  case  of  her 
Majesty,  that  Restelli  should  be  immediately  called  and 
examined  f  His  lordship  doubted  whether  this  question 
could  be  put,  as  at  present  worded  ;  at  all  events^  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  if  put,  it  ought  to  be  followed  upbjr 
requiring  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  to  state  the  grounds 
for  their  opinion.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  House 
should  now  adjourn. 

Adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  5  o'clock. 

ELEVENTH  DAY.— October  14. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  took  his  seat  at  10  o'clock,  and^ 
after  the  usual  forms  had  been  gone  through,  business 
commenced. 
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'Tke  Earl  of  Carnarton  had,  from  the  circomstances 
nrhich  occurred  yeBterday,  submitted  to  their  lordships 
a  nottony  which  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
tbendbleand  (earned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  was  suspend^ 
^  until  to-day.  No  person  entertained  a  higher  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  than  he  did, 
and  that  opinion  induced  him  now  to  beg  permission  of 
tbeir  lordships  to  withdraw  the  motion  which  he  had 
made,  with  the  view  of  submitting  another,  to  which  he 
apprehended  there  could  be  no  objection.  Before,  how- 
fVer,  this  motion  was  put,  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  -of 
die  noble  earl  opposite,  with  reference  to  the  pledge  he 
hftd  given  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses. 
He  begged  to  be  informed  whether,  in  consequence  of 
that  pledge,  the  noble  earl  had  given  instructions  that  tbe. 
witnesses  examined  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen 
iboold  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  he  had  not  given 
instructions  to  any  particular  individual.  In  reply  to  a 
word  or  two  across  the  table  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  "^ 
the  noble  lord  intimated  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that  the  witnesseis 
were  not  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  asked  whether  the  same 
thing  was  understood  at  the  Foreign-office. 

Tne  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
pving  their  lordships  an  explanation  respecting  what  had 
occurred  at  the  Foreign-office.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
person  who  had  been  yesterday  examined  at  the  bar  had 
Applied  at  the  Foreign -^office  for  a  passport  for  Restelli, 
ind  it  was  granted  in  the  usual  manner,  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  application  was  made  with  the  coo- 
inrrence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
Guicertaining  by  direct  evidence  how  the  case  stood  with 
respect  to  the  departure  of  any  of  the  witnesses,  he  should 
beg  leave  to  call  for  Mr.  Planta,  of  the  Foreign-office,  to 
answer  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him  by  their 
lordships'  bar. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  put  the  question,  "  that  Mr. 
Planta  be  called  in.'' 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Planta  was  sent  for. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  moved, "  that  Mr.  Powell 
}>e  called  in." 
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'  This  tnotion  was  aho  agreed  to/cmd^oansel  Wcfre  ac 
cordingly  called  in. 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  vras  then  called  inland  fbrfh( 
examined  by  the  Lords. 

The  Bari  of  CarfUurven.'^YiM}  have  stated,  that  RestelH  wu  sent  »* 
JidilBD  on  Thursday  or  Frrday  after  th«  adjournment  of  the  Ht 
that  was  on  tte  1 4th  or  IStb  of  September  I — On  the  lAfli  or  J  S\k 
liSepterober.     I  left  town  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the'Frids 
I'believe,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  ftestelli  went  (he  preceding  ev^riiA-^'"x-2fVft 
i)Ot  I  did  not  ^e«  him  go.  ' 

•  Do  you  kfkow  whether  Restelti  nrasdirected  to  take  diflpatchcs  on  kM.     m  bi 
<1MT  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  at  Paris  ? — I  -do  not. 

When  you  sent  Restelli  abpoad,  in  how  many  days  did  you  cajcula^fc^  laj 
that  he  would  probably  arrive  at  Milan  ?  — I  calculated  that  he  migs^  m^a|t 
anrive  at  Milan  in  seven  or  eight  days. 

What  time  was  it  understckod  4hat  Restdli  was  to  remain  at  MflaK-.^^.i^ 
«»I  %nt  some  papers  by  Restelli  to  foe  further  legalised,  which  b^-^  ^ 
been  sent  over,  as  I  conceived,  not  sofBciently  so:  those  paper^^^-^-n  j 
thought  might  have  been  made  use  of  upon  the  openine  of  this  bc.^~^ij^, 
ness  again  ;  consequently  Restelli  was  to  have  returned  previous  .^s?  js  fa 
the  3d  of  October,  to  have  brought  back  tho^e  papers. 

Was  Restelli  instructed  by  you  to  go  any  where  cxcef»t  to  Mikm  t       .^i  9U. 
No  where  except  to  Milan  ;  he  was  to  go  direct  tliere.  

Do  you  know  that  at  or  near  the  ^me  time  any  persons  who 
been  sent  over  here,  in  order  to  give  testimony  in  this  cause,  ^ 
sent  back  to  Milan  ? — ^I  know  that,  previous  to  that  time,  -a  person 
had  been  sent  over  here  had  been  sent  back,  not  any  person  who  r 
been  examined. 

Was  only  one  person  sent  back? — I  recollect  only  one  person. 

Was  that  person  one  who  had  landed  at  Dover  at  tne  same  lime  v^^^  with 
Restelli  ? — ^He  was  not. 

Previous  to  Restelli's  being  sent  abroad  you  have  said  that  one  ^  per- 
son was  sent  isack  to  MUni,  was  any  other  person,  similarly  circus  ^uib- 
itanced,  sent  back,  or  allowed  to  go  back,  to  any  other  part  of  Ita^F^  -aly  i 
—Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Subsequently  to  the  return  of  that  one  person,  had  n6  other  per^^K  — :son« 
who  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony,  mid  ?*ad  ^  "<^t 

been  examined,  been  sent  back,  or  iMwn  permitted  te  go  back— ^  **''  ^ 
Italy  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

.  Are  you  to  be  understood  that,  previous  to  Restelli*s  going  to  It^ 
no  person  who  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidenc< 
deposition  had  been  sent  back,  or  perm'rtted  to  return  to  Italy,  ex( 
the  person  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — Am  I  to  speak  from 
own  personal  knowledge  ? 

(The  witness  was  directed  to  speak  from  his  own  knowledge). ^^ 

Iny  own  personal  knowledge  there  has  not  been. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.  ^^  , 

IVie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  considered  this  exatnioati    ^  |^^ 
irregular.     He  could  not  conceive  the  object  of  maki 
inquiries  respecting  persons  who  had  come  from  Ita 
but  had  not  beea  examined.     He  also  protested  agaii 
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IB.  ex^mfaatioD  of  the  ageat  of  a  party  id  a  cause.  He 
did  not  think  their  lordships  could>  coQsistentlj  with  ibtt 
[uiaciplcs  of  law,  call  an  agent  before  theaij  and  ex- 
EM9)ipe  bi^  as  to  every  step  which  be  took  in  bis  client's 

•  XA^  Harl  of  Liverpool,  without  entering  into  the  con* 
M^f^f^M^ii  of  the  question  icnmediately  before  the  Houset 
Im4  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  be  was  fully  of  opinioa 
ti^at  any  persons  who  bad  been  brought  here  as  vfii^ 
lU^es^  and  who  had  not  been  examined,  might  be  sent 
I^A^.  Indeed  it  was  his  wish  that  they  should  be  alt 
lltQt  back  :  and  were  he  asked  his  belief,  he  would  sayj 
Lhat  several  who  had  not  been  examined  had  returned. 
.M^rlGrejf  said  bis  noble  friend  on  the  cross- bench 
^iU^rd  Lauderdale)  seemed  totally  to  misapprehend  tb*' 
G^ec.t  of  the  examination.  What  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  House  was  placed  f  It  was  proved  that  an 
agent  in  support  of  the  bill  had,  contrary  to  his  general 
instructions,  and,  as  he  (Lord  Grey)  thought,  contrary 
ta  his  duty,  sent  away  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
l^ii  examined  at  the  bar.  That  agent  had  admitted  his. 
having  done  so,  and,  in  justification,  said  that  be  had  ao 
sent  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assurance  to  the  fami* 
li^t  of  the  persons  who  were  in  this  country  to  give  evi* 
dence  in  support  of  the  bill,  who  had  been,  it  was  stated, 
¥^ry  much  alarmed  by  what  had  happened  at  Dover* 
Now  what  was  the  object  of  the  examination  of  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon)?  To  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  validity  in  this  excuse,  set  up  for  a  step 
>vbich  was  universally  condemned,  except,  perhaps,  by 
bit  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench,  but  which  he  too 
would  condemn  if  it  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  In  his 
questions  relative  to  this  measure,  so  generally  repre« 
bended  by  their  lordships,  bis  noble  friend  had  asked 
trhether  certain  persons,  who  had  not  been  examined  as 
Rritnesses,  bad  not  been  sent  back  to  Italy,  who  might 
lave  answered  the  purpose  for  which  Restelli  was  said 
o  bave:been  sent,  it  was,  doubtless,  competent  to  their 
ordships  to  enter  on  such  an  inquiry,  and  without  vio- 
ating  any  important  secrets,  which  an  agent  is  bound 
tat  to  disclose  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  bis  clients. 
in  answer  to  the  question  which  had  been  put  by  bis 
ipble  friend  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
^<alid.ity  of  the  excuse,  if  their  lordships  meant  to  inquire 
pto.  this  most  reprehensible  trai^sacuov\,  «l  vt^vi^^^vvv^^ 
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the  impropriety  of  which  his  noble  friend  on  ibe  croik* 
bench  did  not  deny. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  he  had  expressed  his  ab* 
horrence  of  the  proceeding ;  but  the  question  was  osost 
objectionable  in  the  manner  in  whicn  it  was  pnti.  It 
might  be  asked  whether  any  person  who  was  present  at 
Dover  when  the  witnesses  were  ill  used, and  who  was  alt6 
an  Italian,  had  been  sent  to  Italy  besides  Restelli.  If  he 
knew  any  thing  of  the  law,  one  of  the  principles  beM 
most  sacred  was  this — that  an  agent  ought  not  to  be  re* 
quired  to  disclose  the  confidential  secrets  of  his  client. 
To  the  question  as  he  had  defined  it,  he  should  have  no 
objection. 

I'he  Lord-Chancellor  thought  it  his  duty  to  state,  with 
/espect  to  the  matters  now  before  their  lordships,  that 
they  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  putting  questions  to  an 
agent,  as,  if  this  were  permitted  on  one  side,  justice  re- 
quired that  the  same  license  should  be  granted  to  th^ 
other  side.  The  principle,  as  the  noble  earl  had  stated, 
was  this-— that  an  agent  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
disclose  the  affairs  of  his  client.  The  noble  earl  oajgbt 
to  put  the  question  thus  : — *'  Have  you  or  not  sent  any 
other  person  abroad  equally  qualified  to  do  that  for 
which  Kestelli  has  been  sent  abroad  ?"  By  putting  the 
question  thus  they  might  ascertain  all  that  had  been 
done,  without  inquiring  into  matters  that  ought  to  be 
concealed. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  observed,  that  if  the  question  was 
put  in  this  shape,  the  witness  might  answer  *'  No.**  Bot 
in  that  answer  ihey  would  have  only  the  opinion  of  wit- 
ness as  to  the  comparative  qualifications  of  RfStelli,  and 
jiot  the  fact  which  they  wanted— namely,  whether  at 
tbat  period  any  unexamined  witness  had  been  sent  back? 
Here  their  lordships  had  the  admission  that  an  agent  of 
the  bill  had  tampered.  That  agent  having  assigned  rea- 
sons in  justification  of  his  conduct,  their  lordships  were 
bound  to  inquire  and  decide  whether  those  reasons  were 
Valid  and  justifiable — whether  they  were  real  or  pre- 
tended. With  that  view  he  conceived  their  lordships 
had  a  right  to  press  the  questions  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  there  might  be  many  cases, 
in  which,  from  the  sacredness  of  the  principle  now  con- 
tended for,  difficulties  might  arise;  but  if  facts  coirld 
not  be  obtained  without  doing  that  which  the  law  ^f 
ius^and  would  not  aulV\oi\2ie,vVv^^Vv\^rL\i^lbesu^ba[iitted 
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•kK  Socb  questtoot  must  not  be  piii  in  any  particnlar 
catCi  on  accoont  of  the  evil  consequences  to  vtrhich  sucb 
A  departare  from  the  established  practice  must  lead.^ 
-  Ijord  Holland  observed^  that  their  lordships  had  taken 
lipoo  themselves  the  commencement  and  the  direction 
of  ihtt  proceedings  and  the  House  being,  therefore^  both 

Irincipai  and  prosecutor,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  and 
earned  lord  on  the  woolsack  whether  they  might  not 
Examine  their  own  agent  i 

The  Lord^ChancelTor.-^To  that  question  he  must  beg 
leave  to  say,  that,  whatever  its  popular  effect  might  be, 
lie  would  not  give  it  an  answer,  for  it  was  a  question 
^irhich  ought  not  to  be  put. 

-  The  Earl  of  Darnley  understood  that  a  vast  number  of 
itnesses  had  been  brought  to  this  country  who  had  not 

n  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar.  For  obvious  rea« 
SODS,  ii  might  not  have  been  improper  to  send  back  this 
superfluous  testimony.  Such  being  the  case,  he  was 
surprised  that  some  of  these  unexamined  witnesses  had 
jnoC'been  conveyed  to  Italy,  where  they  could  have  an-* 
swered  every  purpose  that  was  to  be  answered  by  send- 
sog  Restelli.  It  was  said  that  an  account  of  the  expense 
^^vros  unnecessary  when  he  had  called  for  it. 
'  (Here  there  was  a  laugh,  and  a  call  of  '^  order,''  on 
^tiie  opposite  side  of  the  House,  in  which  Lord  Redes^ 
dale  joined.) 

-  The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  that  if,  in  the  discharge  of 
Ilia  duty  he  had  said  any  thing  ridiculous,  he  might  be 
c:alled  to  order ;  but  he  hoped  he  might  not  be  inter- 
9*upted  by  the  coarse  mirth  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Redesdale  did  not  think  the  remark  called  for  by 
«iny  thing  in  his. conduct,  but  appealed  to  the  House 
Vrhetfaer  he  had  not  yesterday  been  subject  to  the  coarse 
xnickh  of  every  body  on  that  side  of  the  House  ? 

:  3%e  Earl  of  Damley  was  willing  to  admit  that,  on  the 
j>ri«cipie  of  retaliation,  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
isnight  be  jastified.  To  return  to. the  point  on  which  he 
liad  been  interrupted,  he  had  moved  for  accounts  of  the 
szpenses  incurred  in  these  proceedings  a  fortnight  ago; 
Init  thoogh  it  had  not  been  thought  proper  tq  grant  them 
mt  that  time,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  have 
lace  a  produced.  .  "• 

-.'ji  Pter  under  tlie  gallery  objected  to  the  introduction 
^ra  subject  foreign  16:  the  questlon>  before  the  Ho^%e« 

"^The MarlqfldperpQol^iiA  he  hadov^^te.^th^.^jci^'^^^v 
J>efence.]  3  m 
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t#  be  made  out.  a  fbrtnigkt  ago ;  bvl  ^9ib#MMc  Height 
th^t  p9rt  of  the  buftiDeM  might  h$ve  oa  »  fttlare  ocg«- 
tioDy  it  wa»  immaterial  to  tb^e  present  quc9tioii«  WhuiH 
bad  been  said  with  re&pect  to  tbe  witiiftBae«  seeoied  tci  re« 

Suire  soine  explaoadon  from  hiia«  It  wa»  perfectly  true 
lut  more  witnesses  bad  been  brongbt  to  this  comau^ 
than  had  been  examined  at  their  lofdabips'  bar,  and  il 
wa»  Wke  that  be  bad  aaid  he  was  of  opinioa  thai  those 
persons  who  had  not  been  examined  might  be.  seal 
am^v,  but  that  those  who  had  givefii  iheit  ttfatiaionj 
Qiiflnt  not  to  be  suAered  to  depart.  It  was, true ^bat  M 
had  expressed  such  an  opinion ;  but  when  be  aaid  it  ap« 
peared  to  him  that  those  who  had  not  been  ezamiDM 
tuigbt  be  seat  away,  this  opinion  waa  delivered  subject 
to  that  of  tbe  law-officers  of  tbe  Crown,  who  best  kneiw 
what  their  case  required,  and  who  might  have  ioaportanl 
xeaaons  for  not  allowing  those  to  go  away  whom  he  had 
felt  disposed  to  send  back.  They  might  know  that  thia 
would  be  improper;  and  that  which  be  had  statad  waa 
certainly  subject  to  the  decision  whiGh  might  be  come 
to  by  tbe  professional  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
•  Tic  Marquis  of  Lamdownc  said,  that  it  was  matter  of 
notoriety  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  persons  within 
the  precincts  of  Cotton-garden  who  had  not  been  ex- 
amined. There  could,  therefore,  be  no  objection  Id 
questioning  the  witness  at  the  bar  in  the  way  which  had 
been  proposed.  It  could  not  affect  the  intereiUa  of  an 
unknown  client  improperly,  to  put  a  question  of  an 
agent  conducting  a  prosecution  by  order  of  the  House* 
It  was  not  proposed  to  ask  what  had  been  done  with  this 
or  that  witness,  or  what  thia  or  that  witness  had  been 
brought  over  to  prove,  but  whether  witnesses  had  not 
been  sent  away  who  could  have  done  that  which  it  bad 
been  assumed  could  only  be  done  b^  Restelli.  The 
answer  to  this  would  only  put  the  House  technically 
in  possession  of  that  which  was  well  known  to  the  public 
already — namely,  that  witnesses  had  been  sent  away  nn* 
examined. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  if  disposed  to  make  a 
complaint  respecting  tbe  sending  home  witnesses,  it 
would  be  that  all  who  had  not  been  examined  were  not 
sent  back.  He  could  not  but  feel  surprised,  consiclering 
the  very  extraordinary  step  that  had  been  taken,  fn  con- 
tradiction not  only  to  the  pledge  of  the  noble  lord  oppOi* 
BiHi,  but  to  tbe^xf  c«u  ocwt  ol  lAa&^qpoait^thaitthe  vsil« 
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nemn  vho  had  \mm  ezikmiiied  ibaaM  be  detaSaed*    tt 

was  strange  that  it  should  be  thought  that  Restelii  alonf 
could  coDvey  that  information  to  the  friends  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  Cotton-garden  which  it  had  been  judged  ex* 
pedient  to  send  ;  that  he  also  could  execute  this  task  ia 
the  few  hours  he  was  to  reside  in  Milan.    But  bow 
'vrould  the  case  stand,  if  be  showed,  not  chat  one,  bus 
chat  fifty  or  sixty  witnesses,  could  hate  been  sent  back  ? 
^These  persons  could  not  only  have  conveyed  letters  or 
information  to  the  relations  of  the  witnesses  in  Italy,  but 
^heir  own  personal  appearance  (probably  well  clothed 
jBnd  fed)  would  have   proved   that  there  was  not  that 
/danger  in  coming  to  England  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice  which  had  been  apprehended,     ft  was  bow  said 
«hai  they   must  not  examine  an  agent  with  a  view  of 
living  into  the  secrets  of  hrs  principal.  This  was  not  con* 
tended  for ;  but  the  question  on  which  they  wanted  in* 
/brmation  was  in  point  of  fact  thisi^-whether  some  of  the 

Jersons  who  had  not  been  brought  forward  ought  not  to 
aVe  been  sent  back,  rather  than  Restelli,  who  bad  been 
sexamioed  i  Was  this  to  seek  for  the  disclosure  of  secrets  ? 
.^e  saDposed  every  one  of  them  must  have  obtained  pass- 
ports from  the  Foreign«office«  What  possible  objectioa 
cooid  there  be  to  putting  the  questioo  which  had  been 
^  Risked  ? 

Lord  Auckland  knew  that  in  usual  cases  the  ageqt 

#hoBld  be  cautious  of  divulging  the  secrets  of  his  client; 

Iwt  there  were  some  civil  cases  in  which  a  latitude  was 

allowed,  and  he  believed  in  criminal  cases  this  latitude 

"was  still  greater.     He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  present 

loase  the  question  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  put.    Mr. 

Powell,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  might  appeal  to  tbe 

House  whether  he  ought  to  answer  any  particnlar  ques- 

'  tions. 

The  Lord^Chanccllor  remarked,  the  privilege  whicli 
bad  been  mentioned  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  privi« 
lege  of  the  agent,  but  as  tbe  privilege  of  the  principal. 
.  Lard  Eiienborough  acknowledged  the  correctness  of 
tbe  general  principles  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord  who 
opened  the  discussion,  but  he  could  not  allow  their  ap* 
plication  in  the  present  case.  The  principal  here,  being 
the  state,  was  not  to  be  protected  ;  and  their  lordships, 
be  conceived,  forming  a  part  of  the  state,  had  a  right,  as 
•  noble  lord  (Holland)  had  stated,  to  examvw^  -o^  Y^x^^yew 
who  mifgkt  he  poosidered,  in  soma  seuse,  xWu  o^«v  ^^^"OX^ 

3mft 
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:^  THe  witness  was  again' called  in,  and 'the  qMbticm 

proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
.  .  I  have  heard  that  two  others  have  ^one. 

At  the  time  you  resolved  to  send  Restelti  to  Milan  had  yo^.  ipquire^  ^m^A 
whetht r  it  was  probable  that  any  witnesses ^ould  be  sood  permitted  \m^     ^\0 
depart?—!  had  made  no  inauiry  on  the  subject. 

Yoii  stated  that  you  haa  received  letters  stating  that  Restelli  fPti^  ipip  wn 
ill,  trom  whom  did  you  receive  those  lettera?— From  Col.  Brown.  .. 

^  ■  Have  yuu  got  those  letterb  i — I  have  not  theai  labout  me. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  from  Restelti  himself  since  he  lef  ^»  E  « Ie| 
EoglancJ  ? — None,  nor  made  any  to  him. 

The  Marquis  of  Larisdowne, — Did  you  instruct  ResteHi  to  go  to  anr s.is  ^ 
other  place  or  places  than  Milan?— I  have  already  answered  that  .zm^^  I 
(did.  not. 

The  Earl  of  Morley, — Is  the  House  to  collect  from  your  eridf  nee  » 
jesteriiay,  that  you  applied  yourself  to  the  Foreign*onice.  for  a  pgi 
port  forKestelli  ? — ^I  mentioned  at  the  Foreign-office  that  ResteHi  w 
to  so  as  a  courier. 

.  .  Antecedently  to  your  application  were  you  acquainted  with  the 
son  of  Lord  Clanwilliam  and  IVIr.  Planta  ?— I  was. 

The  Earl  qf  Darnley, — Do  you  consider  that,  as  agent  for  this 
quiry,  th^  vvitnesses  are  all  under  your  direction  and  Control  ?—-C 
tainfy  not  under  my  direction  and  control. 

Did  you  make  the  application  toRestelli  to  go  as  courier,  or  Reste/f: 
to  you  fr— I ;  not  ResteHi  to  me. 

Solely  for  the  express  purpose  of  q^ieting  the  minds  of  those  wlf^ 
nesses  in  Cotton*garden  ? — Of  quieting  the  minds  of  the  families  znd 
relatives  of  the  witnesses  in  Cotton-garden.  ^^ 

Solely  for  that  purpose  ? — Solely  for  that  purpose,  and  of  takiag         ^ 
back  those  papers ;  I  sent  the  papers  with  him  as  a  courier.  ^ 

,     Lord  Erskine, — If  your  sole  object  in  sending  RestelU  was  to  quiet  ^^ 

the  apprehension  of  the  families  of  persons  whom  they  ml^ht  be  anxi-  #> 

ous  for>  how  came  you  to  send  by  him  the  papers  to  legalize  at  Milan  ^ 

the  legalizing  of  which  might  create  some  delay,  if  be  was  to  bring  '^ 

them  back  ? — I  did  not  send  the  papers  that  lie  might  legalise  them ;  I  ^ 

sent  papers  by  him  to  IVlilan'to  be  legalized,  that  further  proof  migl)(  J 

be  had  of  them  ;  and  I  expected  that  those  papers  would  be  legalized 
in  sufficient  time  for  ResteHi  to  bring  them  back  here  on  or  before  the 
3d  of  October. 

Did  you  intend  that  the  papers  should  not  be  left  by  him  to  be 
legalized  in  his  absence,  but  that  he  was  to  wait  to  bring  them 
back  ? — I  had  no  expectation  of  that  sort;  it  would  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Colonel  orown  to  send  those  papers  back  by  Restdli  or 
not. 

J%c  Marquis  of  Lansdoxvne.-^StaLie  what  families  of-  witnesses  now 
'  .in  Cotton-garden  you  know  to  be  resident  at  Milan  ? — To  be  roidept 
at  Milan  and  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Milan  ? — Rancatti,  I  think,  and  the  Majochi^s,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan;  I  casnot  carry  in  my  mind  the  names  of  those  wit- 
nesses ;  if  I  could  see  those  names,  probably  I  might  be  able,  to  pMnt 
.  out  some  others;  it  was  intended  not  only  to  the  famHies  at  Milan,  hut* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  also. 

Did  you  give  any  instruction  to  ResteHi  to  quit  Milan,  and  go  into 
the  parts  of  the  neighboutV\ooA  oi  cov^vvVr^  ^dvaiceik  to  Milan,  'where 
l/Mfe  ftmilies  resided^  for  tV\c  ip^rpo^t  ^l  cqMitPs'x^^^nifc  lipwimi jaV 
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^n^dofliotfemeiiiberthatl  gave  any  precke  iMnictiooiupoD  diaitttb^ 
ject,  bill  he  was  to  take  letters,  and  did  take  letters  from  toe  witnesses 
IQ  Cotton-garden  to  their  families.  ' 

Then  it  was  by  means  of  those  letters  so  conveyed  from  Cotton-gar- 
den by  Reitelii  that  you  expected  that  the  families  you  allude  to 
^vould'derive  that  assurance  ?---By  means  of  those  letters  and  Restelli's 
personal  appeamnce  jat  Milan,  and  probably  the  n«'ighbourhood,  that 
tie  would  be  sent  from  Milan  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Had  you  reason  to  expect  that  Restelli,  without  any  instructions 
from  you,  would  go  into  the  various  countries  adjacent  to  Milan,  in 
iirhich  those  families  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  assurance 
%o  them  by  his  personal  appearance  ? — I  recollect  having  stated  to  Resv 
%elii  that  lie  should  take  letters  to  the  families  of  the  dijferept  persons 
"^ho  were  there,  and  that  he  should  assure  them  of  their  being  safe« 
snd  I  concluded  that  Colonel  Brown  would  send  him  to  those  difTe* 
rent  persons  to  give  that  assurance. 

.  Would  It  have  been  possible  for  Restelli  to  convey  that  assurance 
l>y  carrying  letters  to  those  families  in  the  different  places  where  they 
Tesided,  and  by  his  personal  ap(>earance  before  them,  without  hicuf* 
Tiog  a  ^reafer  delay  than  that  which  you  stated  would  belong  to  hit' 
Skission  ?— rrAs  I  have  already  said,  Restelli  left  this  country,  I  beliefe» 
cither  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  or  the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  do  not 
Icoow  which,  not  havmg  seen  him  go ;  couriers  have  gone  to  Milan  ia 
^ix  days  and  six  nights;  supposing  nim  to  have  taken  seven,  it  would 
Jiave  brought  it  to  the  2lst  or  32d,  leaving  eleven  days  before  the  3d 
of  October :  the  distance  he  had  to  go  into  the  country  would  have 
"fe^en  either  to  Monza,  which  is  about  ten  miles,  where  one  of  the  fa« 
wHes  lived,  and  Como,  which  is  about  five  and  tweqty. 

Lori  ^f£c/:/<Z7t(2.— Can  you  state  whether  the  friends  of  a  witness 
inmcd  Signor  Cuchi  were  m  a  state  of  anxiety? — I  know  nothing  of 
that ;  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  one  way  or  the  other. 

-    Do  you  know  whether  any  letter  was  sent  to  Trieste  ?-*^By  Restelli } 

I  .do  not  know  what  letters  he  took. 

Can  you  state  what  number  of  letters  were  sent  by  him  ? — I  do  not 
^now. 

Lor/f  Ellenborough,-r-^D'\d  you  send  any  letter  to  Colonel  Brown» 

hy  Restelli,  on  the  subject  of  Restelli's  mission  ? — I  did. 
Jlave  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  ?-r-I  have. 

.  Can  you  produce  it? — I  have  it  not  here. 
Can  you  produce  it? — I  can  produce  it;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 

matter  relative  to  other  subjects  ;  whether  in  my  situation  I  ought  to 

produce  it  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  the  House,  whether  confiwntial 

Communications  ought  to  be  produced. 

•    Can  yon  produce  that  part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  causes  of 

Restelli's  being  sent?  — It  is  altogether  a  confidential  copimunication, 

which  in  my  situation  I  must  defer^  and  submit  to  the  House  whether 

I  x>ught  to  produce  or  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  Earl  of  JOarlington  observed,  that  the  witness  bad 
not  been  called  either  by  the  prosecution  or  the  defence, 
but  by  the  order  of  the  House.  Now,  whether  he  bad 
been  ordered  to  attend  by  their  lordships  as  judges  or  as 
.  jurymen,  or  as  the  House  of  Lords,  V\e  xJcvowtfcyX.  ^^% '\^ 
ke  wau  brought  tq  their  ba^r,  periii'\as\ou  uVio^diXi^  ^^^> 
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to  cotinsd  on  both  sides  to  put  what  questidiiv  tbejr  pliris* 
ed  to  him  upon  this  subject. 

Earl  Qrey  said,  that  the  present  question  was  one  }«• 
specting  an  obstruction  of  justice  which  appeared  to 
have  taken  place;  and  the  person  who  had  sent  the  irit» 
ness  out  of  the  way  haviog  been  called  to  the  bar  to  giv« 
an  account  of  the  transaction,  be  thought  it  right  that 
the  counsel  on  both  sides  should  be  at  liberty  to  suggest 
any  questions  that  they  thought  important  to  the  ioterests 
of  their  clients. 

The  LordTChancellor  apprehended^  that  in  the  courts 
below,  counsel  would  have  a  right  to  state  questions  as 
to  having  this  obstruction  of  justice  expiaioedi  But  her«^ 
whether  counsel  called  for  evidence  toci^phun  it  or  aot^ 
their  lordships  might  call,  and  had  called^  for  such  trHi 
clence*  If  the  counsel  suggested  any  ^luestions,  be  upr 
prebended  the  House  naight  put  them  if  it  thought  prOi* 
per.  He  did  not  rise  to  oppose  what  bad  been  propoaedl 
by  the  i^oble  lord,  but  to  state  that  they  were  now  going; 
a  length  which  the  lower  courts  would  not  go  without 
thereby  incurring  the  danger  of  doing  iojusiice«  .  If 
counsel  called  a  witness  to  tl>e  bar  at  any  stage  of  • 
proceeding^  it  was  the  dqty  of  the  court  to  give  hi«| 
credit  for  thinking  it  was  for  the  interest  of  hts  client 
that  he  had  acted  as  be  was  acting;  and  it  was  material 
to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  danger  of  putting  a  qacs« 
tion  to  counsel  as  to  questions  which  he  thought  im* 
portant.  In  many  cases,  if  coqnsel  were  called  on  for  a 
reason,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  call  on  |he 
court  to  look  back,  in  order  to  see  the  bearing  of  evi«t 
dence  about  to  be  produced ;  and  therefore  he  tlMDght 
the  safe  course  was,  not  to  ask  counsel  any  queatiotis  on 
that  subject. 

Lord  Juckland  asked  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  .at<» 
attorney  violating  or  obstructing  justice,  it  would  not  bo 
competent  to  compel  that  person  to  produce  the  do<Su^ 
ment connected  with  his  misconduct? 

The  witness  having  been  recalled  was  further  eJcamlnot 
ed  by  E,arl  Grey. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  you  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  (tooK 
Colonel  Brown,  giving  an  account  of  Restel1i*s  illness  ? — ^I  am. 

Can  you  produce,  if  not  the  vhole,  that  part  of  the  letter  whkhcosh 
tains  that  communication  I — I  consider  all  the  Gommunicationa  made 
to  me  by  Colonel  Brown  in  this  business  as  made  to  me  coofidentiaUyx 
^d  as  considering  me  one  of  the  agents  on  this  bill. 

You  therefore  object  I — \  iVietdoi^  cfe^^cX  Vo  vVfc  ^^t^^^loo  of  sojF 
^^orrespoodencs  to  Colond  lVc^t\,  ot  Vcwa  >wv» 
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^  Or  any  part  of  tbat  correspondence  ^---If  I  objM  lo  the  whole,  ( 
Qbiect  to  every  paft. 

;  Yoo  alto  oft^ect  to  the  production  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  your 
letter  to  Colonel  Brown  on  the  subject  of  Restelli's  miaion  ^-*-l  ob- 
ject,  in  the  character  in  which  I  stand*  to  the  production  of  any  corre« 
•pondeoce  mtber  t»  or  from  Colonei  Brown. 

Foil,  were  nnderstood  to  say,  (hat  yoa  gave  poGttive  injunctwns  to 
Hestelli  to  return  before  the  third  of  October  ?•— If  I  recollect  right,  I 
aeatvd  to  Restellt  that  be  was  to  be  back  on  or  before  the  third  ot  Oc- 
tober, or  as  toon  as  he  possibly  could. 

Did  you  state  to  him  the  reason  ibr  the  neoessity  of  his  specdj^ 
aetuvn  f*^!  do  not  recollect  that  I  stated  any  reason  for  his  speedy 


You  were  understood  to  state  yesterda^^f  you  did  not  expect  that 
^lli  would  be  wanted  before  this  business,  was  proceeded  on  !■ 
4iie  Haute  of  Commons  ?-«I  did  not  expect  he  would  be  wanted 
aaa  a  witness  until  this  proceeding  would  go  on  in  the  House  of 
Cosnmons. 

On  what  account  then  did  you  give  him  so  positive  an  inunction  te 
back  by  the  thicd  of  October,  or  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  }->- 
WccaiMte  I  expected  him  to  return  with  the  papers  which  I  had  sent* 
sad  which  I  conceived  I  mlBht  want  to  use  upon  the  re^commencc* 
saeent  of  the  proceedings  on  the  third  of  October. 

H  wat  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  called' 
iai  case  of  necessity,  in  consequence  of  any  examinations  that  might 
T^riae  ia  this  House  ?— The  necessity  of  his  bdog  called  as  a  witness  in 
%lie  proceedings  in  this  House  did  not  suggest  itself  to  me ;  the  counsel 
~    ^,\aKt  the  bill  having  stated,  that  they  liad  no  further  i^uestions  to  put 

any  of  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill,  his  being  called  upon  bj 

»m  at  a  witness  in  the  course  of  their  defence  did  not  suggest  itself 
%o  me* 

You  were  aware,  however,  of  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  was 
aieccsHuy  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here  should  be 
]s.ept  in  a  state  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 

iccliiigs?"«-That  it  bad  been  so  decided  by  the  House  i 

That  the  House  had  expressed  its  opinion,  and  given  its  orders  ?— -I 
not  recoUea  that. 

Were  you  not  aware  that  this  House  had  expressly  stated  its  opinion^ 
%liat  every  witness  examined  in  this  cause  should  be  kept  in  a^  state  to 
be  re-produced,  if  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  this  inuuiry  ?^-I  cer^ 
%siiiily  understood  that,  during  the  inquiry  in  support  of  the  bill,  during 
ttei^iving  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  the  House  would  require  it. 

You  were  understood  yesterday  to  state,  that  yt)u  had  been  present 
^ehen  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  stated  to  the  House  an  assurance 
%iat  every  witness,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  command  it, 
VlioakI  be  forthcoming  to  answer  any  questions  that  it  might  be  ne* 
cretsary  to  put.  to  him  in  the  further  progress  of  this  inquiry?—* 
Ccrtainiy. 

Then  were  you  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  Restelli,  as  well  at  the 
%ther  witnesses,  l)eing  kept  here  for  that  purpose  ? — I  can  only  sayi 
%lMt  it  did  not  suggest  iiself  to  me  at  the  time  of  Restelli's  going ;  if  it 
liad  in  any  manner  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I  should  not  have 
fiHNigbt  of  tending  htm. 

If  any  witnesses  had  been  sent  back  previously^  or  at^hitltoA  ^ 
HcaleUrs'folii^  migbt not  tbej  baveeffcded  a\\\kk% ^v^^MMa  ^-m* 
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luring  the  families  of  (hofce  who  remained  here  of  tbeir  peiicmaTfafel)/ 
—I  considered  Restelli  the  best  person  to  send  back  for  that  pqrpoMy 
because  be  had  accompanied  those  witnesses  who  bad  been  maltreated; 
I  believed  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  familief»  aird  coMI^ 
quently  that  he  was  the  best  person  to  go  back  for  that  parpoie. 

You  meant  then,  that  he  should  have  a  personal  commnpidilioii 
with  the  families  of  those  witnesses?-^ As  far  as  was  in  his  powers  that 
was  my  intention. 

You  considered  him  as  the  best  kgent  to  have  commnnicatic^  witfaf 
the  families  of  those  persons  ?— I  thought  him  the  best  person  ta  have 
communication  with  the  families  of  those  p^sons  for  that  pvrpose. 

The  reason  then  of  your  sending  Restelii  back  was,  that  n^  ^j^fi'^ 
bave  such  communication  with  the  families  of  those  persons  ?-^Tlie 
reason  of  my  sending  Restelli  back  was^  that  he  might  take  letltn 
from  the  individuals  here  to  their  friends  and  .families,  andihatb^ 
might  personally  communicate  the  situation  in  which  those  pttsoni 
were  here. 

State  from  your  knowledge,  as  an  agent  in  this  caiise,  of  the  mU 
Besses  who  have  been  examined  here/  whether  any  one  of  (beir  fa- 
milies is  resident  in  Milan  } — Never  having  seen  their  families^  or 
been  in  communication  with  their  families  I  cannot'  state  from  mf 
own  personal  knowledge^  any  thing  about  it. 

Those  witnesses  have  all  been  examined  here  as  to  the  places  of 
their  residence  ?— *I  do  not  recollect  the  places  of  residence  they  have 
stated. 

Do  not  you  know  that  alli  except  Majochi^  have  stated  that  their 
residence  was  at  other  places,  and  not  at  Milan  I— A  do  not  know,  be* 
cause  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  stated  their  residences  to  be. 

You  meant  that  Restelli  should  have  comraimication  with  tbeir 
families  ? — I  meant  that  Restelli  should  have  communication  with  all 
the  families,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  Milan  and  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood. 

You  have  stated,  that  if  a  courier  goes  day  and  night,  and  uses  all 
possible  expedition,  he  may  go  from  hence  to  Milan  in  seven  days« 
and  return  in  as  many  ? — Six  days  and  nights ;  I  have  heard  of  cour 
riexs  going  in  even  less  time  than  that,  in  five  days  and  six  nights* 

You  seem  to  allow,  upon  the  average,  seven  days  as  a  quick  expe« 
dition? — Not  an  extraordinary  expedition;  I  take  it  that  a  courier, 
using  no  extraordinary  diligence,  perhaps  I  may  say  ordinary.  dWi* 
gence,  would  get  to  Milan  in  six  days  and  nights. 

Do  you  think  a  courier,  using  his  utmost  diligence,  could  go  from 
hence  to  Milan  and  return,  without  any  delay  there  whatever,  in  less 
than  fourteen  days? — I  do  think  so;  I  think  he  might. 

Did  you  expect  that  Restelli  could  have  performed  the  journey  iir 
less  time  than  that,  there  and  back  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  what  my  ex* 
pectation  was ;  I  generally  calculate  a  courier's  going  in  six  days  and 
nights ;  I  know  it  has  been  repeatedly  done. 

Supposing  this  man  had  travelled  twelve  days  and  twelve  nightf 
without  intermission,  that  was  the  least  time  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  and  return  from  Milan  ?  — I  do  not  say  the  least  time^ 
but  that  is  the  time  he  would  probably  have  taken,  if  not  a  day  or  tw# 
more ;  he  might  have  taken  a  day  or  two  more. 

Then  state  what  time  there  was  left,  considering  the  time  occupied 
In  goinf  and  coming,  for  him  to  execute  this  commission  of  personal 
commuoiGation  with  iht  UrnxV^ti  ol  >\\^'«\SivKiaKi>^QjKi'ti>  mak«,ll 
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pdisible  for  him  to  have  been  here  again  on  the  dd  of  October  ?— Sup- 
posing him  to  have  left  London  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  he  would 
hare  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  20(li ;  I  believe  he  went  on  the  evening 
trf  the  14th,  allowing  six  days  for  his  return,  whenever  that  might  be, 
that  would  be  the  26lh,  he  would  then  have  seven  days. 

Did  Colonel  Brown  state  in  iiis  letter  to  you  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  Milan  P*—!  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

On  referring  to  your  letters,  if  you  find  the  date  stated,  should  yoii 
Jiafe  any  objection  to  communicate  it  to  the  House? — I  can  havie 
no  objection  to  communicating  that,  except  that  I  object  to  commu- 
nicating any  thing. 

You  object  to  communicating  the  mere  fact  of  a  date  ? — ^The  mere 
^ct  of  a  date  I  could  have  no  objection  to  communicating,  except  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  confidential  communication  that  has  taken  place 
-between  Colonel  Brown  and  myself,  f  consider  that  I  ought  in  my 
character  to  object, — it  is  not  that  I  should  have  any  personal  objec- 
tion, but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  object  to  making  any  communica- 
'tion  of  correspondence  of  that  nature. 

Lord  Kenyon, — Have  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  stated  to 
have  t)een  ill  used  at  Dover,  returned  to  Italy  ? — None  to  my  know- 
ledge, except  Restelli  himself,  who  was  ill  used. 
_  Was  there  not  a  woman  among  those  persons?— I  understand  there 
~was ;  I  understand  one  man  has  never  recovered  (he  effect  of  it,  he  has 
laeen  deaf  ever  since. 

Is  that  woman  still  in  England  ?— She  is. 

Did  Restelli  bring  more  than  one  set  of  witnesses  to  this  country  ? 
—I  do  not  recollect,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

What  were  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought? — 
Does  the  question  refer  to  the  witnesses  whom  he  brought  to  Dover  ? 

Any  witnesses  he  brought  to  this  country? — 1  cannot  recollect  all 
the  names,  I  can  recollect  some  he  brought  over  to  Dover,  as  I  bn- 
derstood ;  1  did  not  see  them. 

On  inquiry,  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom 
B-estelli  brought  ? — I  could  on  inquiry  ascertain  the  names. 

Can  you  state  what  was  the  greatest  distance  of  ihe  residence  of  any 
.  witness  from  Miian^  whom  Restelli  brought  to  this  country  ? — I  can- 
not ;  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  all,  therefore  I  cannot  state. 

Do  you  conceive  Restelli  could  communicate  with  the  families  of 
all  the  witnesses  he  brought  here,  by  going  to  Milan  ? — ^^Fhat  he  could 
conveniently  communicate  with  them  all,  certainly. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  two  persons,  whom  you  state  to 
have  been  sent  back  to  Italy? — I  stated  one  person  to  have  been  sent 
back  to  Italy. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I  do. 
Can  YOU  state  it  ? — Aquabuona. 

Lord  King. — Did  not  you  know,  that  you  had  lost  all  control  over 
Restelli  the  moment  he  quitted  Englancl ;  and  might  not  any  oUier 
courier,  not  placed  under  such  circumstances,  have  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  the  families  of  the  witnesses? — Personjlly  I  lost  all  con- 
trol over  him,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  any  control  over 
him;  I  have  already  stated,  that  1  did  not  think  any  other  persca 
^  could  so  well  have  communicated  that  infornu)|ioii. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  witlidriiw?*** 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  only  wished  vo  ^V^Ve ,  v\vvA.  ^\\^v- 
ever  legal  difficulties   the    wilueas  m\g\\\.  ^<iA  \i\\s\%^'^ 
Defcnct']  S  /i 
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under,  upon  pr'ofessionWl  grounds.  With  reipect  to  the 
prorfuciion  of  the  letters  in  question,  they  would  not 
influence  him  to  raise  any  objection  to  their  being 
brought  forward,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 
It  might  still  be  a  question  with  their  lordships  how  far 
any  thing  of  confidential  communication  contained  iii 
those  letters  was  proper  to  be  made  known. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  understand  what 
was  the  precise  object  intended  by  such  a  course.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  otie  more  fatal  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  to  the  propriety  of  all  judicial  proceeding, 
than  any  he  had  ever  heard  of.  In  this  case,  the  wit- 
nesses, for  instance,  had  deposed  on  oath  what  were 
their  several  residences.  Their  lordships  had  sitice, 
upon  a  point  arising  out  of  the  case  certainly,  but  not 
upon  the  case  itself  examined,  also,  one  of  the  ageiit^ 
for  the  prosecution,  touching  the  same  matter,  the  re- 
sidence of  witnesses.  Now  if  that  individual  had  con- 
tradicted his  own  witnesses,  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  de* 
sired  to  know  in  what  situation  their  lordships  would 
find  themselves,  after  such  confidential  agent  should 
have  perjured  himself?  He  only  mentioned  the  suppo- 
sition, in  order  to  found  his  objection  to  the  course 
pursued. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Earl  Darnley, — You  have  stated,  that  you  consider  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  are  not  under  your  direction  and  control ; 
do  you  know  under  whose  direction  and  cotitrol  they  are? — I  can 
scarcely  state  under  uhose,  I  consider  them  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  government  generally,  and  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Who  is  the  person  immediately  authorized  by  government  to  see 
after  those  witnesses,  and  to  direct  and  control  those  witnesses;  do 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — ^There  are  several  persons  who 
reside  in  the  place  with  them,  under  whose  immediate  direction, 
whether  control  I  cannot  say,  but  under  whose  direction  and  care 
they  are. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  persons  admitted  to  see  the  witnesses,  or  refused 
admission,  by  your  order? — I  have  given  directions,  that  persons  should 
be  admitted  to  see  the  witnesses,  and  certainly  I  have  given  directions 
that  strangers  should  be  excluded ;  not  that  a  constant,  direct,  and 
free  communication  should  be  had  to  the  ^vitnesses  by  every  body 
who  wished  to  go  there,  because  i  thought  it  inconsistent  with  their 
safety. 

Earl  qf  Derby* — ^You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  did  notcon> 

sider  Restelli  to  be  ijbiMier  your  direction  or  control,  under  what  autho* 

rity  did  you  take  upon  yourself  to  send  Restelli  from  this  country  ?— 

A%  'd  person  assisting,  an  agent,  perhaps,  I  may  call  mvself ;  a  person 

assisting  in  support  of  l\\\s  b\\\  ;  1  cotvcw^^\\vaX\>oafl^  ^\\^^Vft  ^eod 

Besteiii,  that  I  had  that  sort  o^  uw^W^^  -AViVVoYiVj , 
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Did  you  send  Restelli  put  of  this  country  of  your  own  mere  motion, 
•without  any  communication  with  any  other  agent  in  the  cause  ? — f  do 
not  recollect  whether  I  made  any  communication  to  any  other  agent 
in  the  cause ;  I  know  I  spoke  of  it  generally ;  I  made  no  secret  of 
sending  Restelli. 

You  were  not  a^ked  whether  you  made  any  secret  of  it,  but  whether 
prior  to  sending  this  gentleman  out  of  the  country,  you  gave  directions 
solf ]y  from  your  own  head,  that  he  should  so  go  ? — ^I  do  not  remember 
any  communication  to  any  other  person ;  it  is  possible  1  might  have 
made  it. 

You  took  it  solely  Upon  yourself  to  send  this  person,  whom  you  did 
not  consider  under  your  control,  out  of  the  country  upon  this  occasion  ? 
— I  took  upon  myself  to  send  this  person  as  a  courier  upon  that 
occasion. 

Lord  Kenyan  rose  to  submit  a  motion^  that  the  names 
of  all  the  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought  over  be  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  witness.  If  any  noble  lord  ob- 
jected to  this  return,  he  should^  undoubtedly,  feel  it  his 
duty  to  divide  the  House  upon  it.     He  then  asked. 

Can  you  state  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought 
•ver  to  this  country  ? — I  did  not  see  the  witnesses  brought  over  by 
Restelli,  I  can  merely  state  it  from  hearsay,  therefore  1  have  no  per- 
sonal knowlege  as  to  who  they  were. 

Lord  Kenyan  desired  fhe  following  extract  to  be  read 
from  the  former  evidence  of  the  witness  : — 

*'Did  Restelli  bring  more  than  one  set  of  witnesses  to  this  country? 
?^I  do  not  recollect ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

'*  What  were  the  names  of  those  witnesses  whom  Restelli  brought  ?— 
Does  the  question  refer  to  the  witnesses  he  brought  to  Dover  ? 

**  Any  witnesses  whom  he  brought  to  this  country  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
lect all  the  names ;  I  can  recollect  some  whom  he  brought  over 
to  Dover,  as  I  understood,  I  did  not  see  them. 

*•  On  inquiry,  can  you  ascertain  the  names  of  those  witi)esses  wliom 
Restelli  brought? — I  could  on  inquiry  ascertain  the  naine^." 

Lord  Ktnyoii  moved  that  the  witness  give  in  a  list 

of  those  names. 

The  Earl  of  frinchelsea, — Did  you  consider  yourself  as  having  any 
authority  over  Restelli  to  order  him  to  go  out  of  the  country  ?— If  the 
man  hacf  refused  to  go  out  of  the  country,  I  certainly  had  no  authority 
to  order  him ;  I  even  considered  him  at  liberty  to  go  if  be  pleaserf, 
and  that  I  could  not  have  stopped  him  ;  1  conceived  that  he  was  under 
,110  legal  restraint. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  asked  the  counsel  whether  they 
bad  any  questions  to  submit. 

Mr,  Brougham^ — My  lords,  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness 
one  question  :  " 

Who  is  your  client  or  employer  in  this  case? 

("Cries  of  Order,  order.)  The  witness  was  directed  to 
withdraw. 

Mr,  Brougham,'-^!  am  sure  your  lordships  will  allow 
rne  to  proceed^  when  I  say  tjiai  I  >«U\\\.o  ^'sn^^wv  ^sx'^ 
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whether  it  be  od€,  or  either,  or  neither,  or  boih  I.  am  to 
face  the  adverse  party  ;  I  aoi  to  be  met  "at  every  turn, 
anS  in  every  part  of  the  prodceding,  by  not  being  able  to 
put  a  single  question  to  this  visionary  personage.  1  am 
to  pursue  this  shape— 

The  Lord'^Chanceilor  said,  that  the  question  could  not  be 
put  to  a  witness  called  to  account  for  his  having  permitted 
a  person  examined  as  a  i^itness  to  leave  this  country  ;  but 
if  be  wished  to  propose  such  a  question,  he  must  for  that 
purpose  call  him  as  his  own  witness. 

Mr,  Broygham, — How  many  witnesses,  previous  to  the  I4th  of 
September,  were  here  on  the  part  of  the  hill  trotn  Italy  ? 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  objected  to  this  question  also,  and  said  the 
counsel  could  not  put  that  question  ;  but  might  ask  how 
snany  had  left  this  country. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Brougham, — How  many  witnessfs  who  had  erer  come  over  in 
Siny  way  to  this  country,  in  support  of  the  bill,  to  the  best  of  your  know-  . 
leageand  belief,  had  left  the  country  before  the  I4tij  of  September? 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the  question, 

T'he  Earl  of  Carnarvon  supported  it :  the  object  might 
~fce  to  ascertain  what  witnesses  who  ha^  seen  the  treat« 
xnent  of  some  of  the  others,  at  Dover,  had  returned. 

After  some  explanation  between  the  Earls  of  Lauder^ 
^a/eand  Carnarvon, 

Mr,  Brougham  put  this  question  to  the  witness : — Previous  to  Res- 
^elli's  being  sent  back  to  Italy,  how  many  of  the  witnesses  had,  to 
Ihe  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  returned  to  the  North  of 
Italy  after  having  been  here  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  to  the  best  of 
any  knowledge  and  belief,  none. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear,  that  at  the  time  that  Restelli  was  sent 
liack,  you  did  not  know  and  believe  that  any  persons  who  had  been 
JD  this  country  as  witnesses,  had  returned  to  the  North  of  Italy?— To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  none. 

The  question  relates  to  witnesses  who  have  been  here  and  have  never 
-  l>een  examined  at  all ;  will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  none  of  those 
witnesses  who  had  not  been  examined,  had  gone  back  at  that  time  to 
the  North  of  Italy  ? — None ;  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any. 
I  know  of  one  person  who  was  sent  over  here  as  a  witness  having  been 
sent  back  to  the  South  of  Italy  ;  I  know  of  no  person  who  had  been 
sent  over  here ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  person  who  had  beea 
sent  over  here ;  I  have  no  belief  of  any  person  who  had  been  sent  over 
here  having- returned  to  the  North  of  Italy;  if  there  be  any  names^ 
and  you  will  state  them,  it  may  bring  it  to  my  recollection.  There 
were  so  many  persons  that  I  cannot  possibly  take  upon  himself  to  re- 
collect every  name  of  every  individual  who  has  come  over  here ;  some 
have  come  over  that  I  have  never  seen. 

Will .  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that,  at  Ih^  l\tcv^  ^^VaVC\  ^"a^ 
jept  hack,  no  other  person  employed  as  a  couu^t  wwCiw  >Jfta\N>^'». 
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commission  had  ever  cone  from  this  country  to  the  North  of  Italj 
aA:er  the  Dover  riot ;  Krouse,  any  other  person  employed  as  a  cornier 
under  the  Milan  commission  ? — After  tne  Dover  riot,  certi^nW  not, 
under  the  Milan  commission;  J  consider  the  Milan  commWoo  to 
have  ceased  its  functions  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  myself 
from  Italy,  early  in  the  month  of  June  1819;  having  left  Milan,  mj* 
self  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  last  time,  but  having  ceased  tp  act 
in  the  month  of  March  1819*  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  baying 
acted  under  that  Milan  commission  in  this  country* 

The  ^[uestion  relates  to  any  persons  employed  as  a  courier  io  relation 
to  this  bill,  and  to  the  persons  to  be  examined  in  support  of  this  bill } 
— Certainly  couriers  have  been  sent  from  this  country  since  the  Dover 
rk)t. 

Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  persons  who  have  so 
Ipne  backwards  and  forwards  since  the  Dover  riot? — Does  the  ques- 
tion mean  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

Down  to  Restelli's  departure  ?— I  know  as  a  courier,  Krouse. 
Had  not  Krouse  brought  over  some  of  the  witnesses  from  tbe  North 
of  Italy?— Yes. 

Has  any  other  person  gone  backwards  and  fon^rds,  since  the 
Dover  riots,  as  a  courier  to  the  North  of  Italy  ? — Other  persons  have 
gone  as  couriers  to  the^orth  of  Italy. 

Who  ? — r  do  not  know  ;  Krouse  is  the  courier  I  know. 
Did  you  know  of  Krouse  navins  so  returned  to  Italy  after  the 
Dover  riot,  at  the  time  you  sent  off  Kestelli? — I  did. 

Did  you  also  know  of  those  other  persons  having  gone  as  couriers 
at  the  same  time?-^I  did. 

Did  you  send  any  other  courier,  besides  Restelli,  to  give  informa- 
tion and  comfort  to  the  families  of  the  other  sets  of  witnesses  besides 
those  whom  Restelli  had  brought  over? — Letters  were  taken  from  all 
the  witnesses  and  sent  to  Colonel  Brown  by  those  di0erent  couriers, 
by  other  couriers  besides  Restelli. 

Were  any  of  those  couriers,  besides  Restelli,  directed  to  go  round 
to  the  families  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  give  iheni  belter  evidence  than 
their  handwriting  of  their  friends  being  still  alive  in  this  country  ?  — 
When  Krouse  was  sent  to  Milan,  with  letters  from  the  witnesses  here, 
I  considered  that  Colonel  Brown  would  make  use  of  Krouse  in  giving 
any  information  of  that  nature. 

Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  Krouse,  similar  to  those  you  gave 
to  Restelli,  to  go  about  to  the  families  when  he  took  the  letters? — I 
do  not  recollect  any  instructions,  any  particular  instructions  to  Krouse. 
Did  you  give  instructions  to  any'ot  the  other  couriers  to  the  same 
purport  with  those  you  gave  to  Restelli  ? — I  sent  my  letters  to  the 
other  couriers ;  I  had  not  personal  knowledge  of  those  couriers;  I 
sent  mv  letters  to  the  Foreign- office  to  be  forwarded ;  but  I  beg  to 
8tate>  I  received  information  from  Milan  that  the  families  of  persons 
there  were  not  satisfied  with  the  assurances  given  by  Colonel  Brown, 
and  further,  that  reports  were  circulated  that  the  letters  which  were  sent 
by  individual  witnesses  from  this  country  had  been  forced  from  themj 
and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  write  them  in  that  way,  stating  iheir 
safety. 

Name  any  persons  who  gave  you  that  information  ? — I  received  in- 
formation to  that  effect  from  Colonel  Brown. 

Will  you  mention  the  names' of  any  families  who  were  so  uneasy? — 
CoJouei  Brown's  inforn\aliou  iufi  \ytiituV\  Vi\3\  \  can  name  au  indivi- 
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daal  tt>  ^hom  a  represmtatibn  had  been  made,  after  such  letters  had 
bifeii  fteiit,  that  her  husband  had  received  great  personal  inhirv,  the 
wife  of  Rancatti,  who  had  been  sent  for  express  by  a  person  in  Milan» 
to  be  informed  of  that,  as  I  understood. 

Did  Colonel  Brown  suggest  at  the  same  time  the  propriet^^  of  sebd* 
ing  'Restelli  for  the  purpose  ? 

The  SolicUor'General  submitted  that  his  learned  friend 
had  no  pretension  to  examine  the  witness  as  to  the  con* 
tents  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Colonel  Brown. 

The  Lord'Chancellor, — It  has  been  repeatedly  sugp- 
gested,  in  the  course  of  this  proceedings  that  the  party 
examining  should  be  informed  whether  such  communi- 
<;ations  are  written  and  confidential  ones.  If  so^  no 
person  has  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question  as  that  now 
-propounded. 

The  witness, — I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  that  all  the  communicft- 
tioDS  I  have  made,  have  been  in  writing. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Then  that  writing  cannot  stand 
part  of  the  evidence,  unless  the  counsel  choose  to  call 
the  witness  as  a  witness  on  his  side. 

Mr.  BroMgAam.— Your  lordship  will  observe  that  this 
<}ue8tion  arose  out  of  a  statement  given  by  the  witness 
liimself,  in  order  to  explain  his  own  evidence. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. -^It  is  quite  clear  that  you  can- 
not ask  him. 

Mr,  Brougham. — Will  the  House  allow  me,  then,  to 
"ask  the  witness  another  question? 

The  Lord'^Chancellor, ^^In  point  of  form  the  question 
ought  to  be  put,  my  lords,  through  me.  I  have  not  in- 
terfered before,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  counsel 
on  either  side  were  interested  to  make  out  or  to  destroy 
the  necessity  of  the  examination  of  Restelli.  But  I  mus( 
object  to  the  whole  course  of  the  present  examination, 
further  than  that  necessity  of  examination,  or  other- 
vise,  they  cannot  go.  If  you  cannot  make  it  out  by 
parole  evidence,  but  only  by  the  contents  of  a  coniidea«- 
tlal  commnnicatioti,  ;Vou  cannot  make  it  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Brougfiam. — Did  jou  not  know  that  Restelli  never  knew  (Alls 
cf- those  witnesses  whom  he  brought  over,  nor  their  families,  and  never 
liad  ip  his  life  seen  one  of  theni  before  the  journey  ?-^How  can  I 
koow  that  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  Restelli  has  sworn  It  in  this  place  ? — ^What- 
ever Restelli  has  sworn  appears  upon  the  minutes. 

Had  you  read  those  minutes  before  the  l4th  of  September,  you 
being  agent  for  the  bill  ? — I  did  read  the  evidence  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
to  havje  read  Hostel  11 V  evidence ;  I  have  heard  it. 

Did  you  not  hear  Restelli  swear  that  he  never  Vvoid  ^^tv  tAv^  c»l  >^% 
derea  witaesses  he  brought  oVev  before  he  c^tn«  VYv*  *^cwk\^«^  "w^ 
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them,  consequently  could  not  know  them  or  their  funili^  ?>^At  |n§i 
413,  (Ch,  p.  441.*)  he  says,  in  his  evidence,  ''.Some  I  know,  some  1 
do  not  know ;  those  I  know,  I  know  because  we  came  together,  but 
I  had  never  seen  them  before." — I  cannot  take  upon  myself,  now,  to 
say  what  I  heard  Hestelli  swear. 

Then  have  you  not  sworn  that  your  reason  for  sending  ResSeni,  in 
preference  to  any  body  else,  was  because  of  his  knowing  the  families 
of  those  witnesses  ? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  this  question^  and 
complained  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  read  a  part  only  oi 
"Restelli's  evidence. 

Up'on  the  Lord -Chancellor's  suggestion  the  followio^$ 
extract  was  read  from  page  41^  of  the  printed  minutes    ^ 

(Ch.  p.  441.; 

'*  Wlio  arc  the  persons  with  whom  you  came  ? — Some  I  know 
some  I  do  not  know ;  those  I  know,  I  know  because  wc  came  togc^" — 
ther,  hut  I  had  never  seen  them  before. 

**  Who  are  they  ? — ^They  are  various ;  I  knew  them  by  sight  before,^^ 
jbut  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them.  ' 

"  State  their  names  ? — Of  some  I  can  say,  the  others  I  do  not  know.- 
■  *'  State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know  ? — Carlo  Rancatti,  Geralimo 
Mejani,  Paolo  Oggioni,  Philip  Riganti,  Henrico  Bai,  Finette,  the  wife 
xif  Majocbi ;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  more,  but  at  present  I  do 
not  remember  them." 

Mr,  Brougham  observed,  that  the  matter  was  just 
.where  it  stood  when  the  Attorney-General  interrupted 
him.  Restelli,  as  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  said,  knew 
them  by  name  only. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,'-^We  don't  want  any  observa- — - -^'' 
tions:  let  counsel  proceed. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  whole  of  that  evidence  given  by  Restelli  bf-— '  "*^" 
fore  you  sent  him  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  the  whole,  because  I  '^^  ^ 
frequently  go  in  and  out  of  this  House,  therefore  I  cannot  take  upon  -^"*  " 
myself  to  say  that  I  heard  the  whole ;  but  I  must  beg  to  observe,  that^^  -^* 
the  sending  Restelli  had  not  reference  merely  to  the  families  of  ihose-^^^  "^ 
.witnesses  whom  he  brought  over  with  him  to  Dover;  the  occurrence -^^^  ^ 
at  Dover  had  occasionec]  an  alarm  to  the  families  of  all  persons  wfao^^^^^ 
were  sent  over,  or  to  come  over  as  witnesses  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Do  you  mean  to  slate  that  the  intention  of  sending  Restelli  was  ^ 

that  he,  Restelli,  should  at  Milan  go  round,  and  in  the  country  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  not  merely  to  the  families  of  those  he  hai 
brought  over,  but  all  others  who  had  come  over,  alid  others  also  who 
might  come  over  ? — To  the  families  of  all  those  that  had  conie  ofer,  ai 
far  as  he  codld  ;  aud,  under  Colonel  Brown's  direction  there,  Restell 
was  to  go  and  to  take  letters  to  the  families  and  relations  of  person 
who  are  here;  as  to  the  famities  of  those  who  might  come  over  her 
as  witnesses  it  could  have  no  reference,  because  they  were  not  i 
danger. 

State,  not  within  one  or  two,  but  as  nearly  as  you  can  recoUect; 
how  many  witnesses  came  from  the  north  of  Italy  ? — I  cannot  tell. 
,   *  As  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  about  how  many,  not  within  one  or  two 
or  six  or  seveui  but  about.  Uoyi  vcv^wj  >w\\xv^%'3«Sk  ^"^vci^  ^^^ec  Irom  th 
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North  of  Italy  in  support  of  this  bill  i  I  cannot  tell ;  f  do  not  know  tht 
IVimbers  who  are  here  now,  and  I  cannot  tell. 
Will  you  swear  there  were  not  forty  ? 

The  Aitorney^Gentral  objected  to  the  question^  as  to* 
tatjv  irrelevant. 
~  sit.  Brougham  contended  it  was  not,  for  that  the  wit- 
ness did  not  confine  his  answers  to  the  witnesses  who 
came  with  Restelli,  but  spoke  of  them  generally.  He  now 
said  that  he  cannot  swear  to  the  number,  even  to  a  dozen. 

Had  Restelli  remained  in  thisr  country  the  whole  time  which  Inter- 
vened between  the  riot  at  Dover  and  the  14th  of  September  ?-^Restelli 
went  to  Holland. 

Did  he  go  any  where  else  ?•— I  cannot  tell. 

Had  he  any  instructions  to  go  any  where  else?— He  had  instruc« 
tions  to  go  to  Holland. 

Had  he  instructions  to  go  to  any  other  place  ?-^Not  that  I  know  of. 

Will  you  swear  he  had  not  been  back  at  Milan  between  the  riot  at 
Dover  and  the  14th  of  Septt-mber? — No,  I  wiH  not  undertake  to 
swear  that  he  had  not ;  I  did  not  see  him  afterwards. 

State  the  language  you  used  to  Restelli  in  giving  him  his  instruc- 
tions before  he  set  out  on  the  14th,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  this  in- 
quiry ?^-A8  far  as  I  can  recollect  (I  cannot  state  the  precise  words)  I 
told  him  he  should  collect  letters  from  all  the  witnesses  who  were  there, 
and  that  he  should  take  them,  and  see  the  persons  in  Milan  and  that 
neighbourhood,  and  communicate  to  them  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  left  them — that  they  were  all  safe — in  order  to  ease  their  minds 
from  the  alarm  that  was,  I  understood,  prevalent. 

Did  Restelli  make  any  clifficulty  about  going?— No,  he  did  not 
make  any  diOicuUy  about  going. 

Did  Restelli  say  any  thing  about  coming  back  at  that  time? — He 
said  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  he  could ;  I  knew  that  Restelli 
was  a  very  important  witness  in  the  proceedings  on  this  bill,  and  that 
he  would  be  a  very  important  witness,  as  I  believed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  case  the  bill  should  go  there ;  I  had  no  motive  whatever, 
therefore,  in  sending  him,  except  that  which  I  have  stated;  and  Icer- 
Qinly  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  strongest 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  Restelli  would  have  returned  to  this  country, 
no  inducement  whatever,  and  no  feeling,  should  have  made  me  send 
Restelli  out  of  this  country. 

The  Attorney'GcneraL — ^Were  you  present  in  this  House  when  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Queen  stated,  that  he  did  not  intend  further 
to  cross-examine  any  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  called  in  support 
<^  the  bill  ? — I  was,  and  heard  him  so  state. 

Has  any  intimation  ever  been  conveyed  to  you,  or  to  any  other 
person  to  your  knowledge,  by  the  agents  or  counsel  for  her  Majesty, 
that  Restelli  would  be  wanteil  again  to  be  cross-examined  by  them  ?" 
None  whatever ;  and  I  considered  it  not  at  all  probable  that  Restelli 
would  be  wanted  to  be  cross-examined  by  them,  because  I  had  under- 
stood the  House  to  have  called  up  Theodore  Majochi,  who  was  the 
only  person  called  up  for  re-examination,  under  special  favour,  and  as 
a  special  act  of  the  House,  not  one  to  be  continued  with  respect  to  all 
^he  other  witnesses,  v^ho  had  been  examined  and  cross-examined,  and 
(btir  cross-exafmi nation  done  with. 

Defence,]  So 
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HaB  any  intinialioii  ever  been  cobireyed  t«  yoa»  w  t6  anr  |>enMiti 

^our  knowledge,  that  her  Mijevty's  c6unBfel  imeant  to  call  KettteUi  al4 
witness  for  the  Queen  ? — None  whatever. 

Had  you,  when  you  dispatched  Restelli  to  MiUn,  orbad  ^ny  ^Cf 
person  with  whom  you  have  communicated,  to  yout  knowledge^  tbe 
tlightest  intention  ot  withdrawing  Restelli  from  this  countnr,  id  oin- 
sequFnce  of  his  having  given  evidence  in  support  of  this  bill  (— NcBf 
whatever,  and  no  persdn^  for  afiy  consideration  whatever^  th6uld  btUt 
prevailed  upon  me  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Examined  by  the  Lotds. 

TJie  EaHofLauderdale.'^WBn  not  Restelli  along  with  tbe  witncsief' 
at  tbe  time  of  the  riot  at  Dover  ? — I  under8t%x>d  he  was ;  I  undcntood- 
so  from  him. 

,  Lord  Kenyon  could  not  see  hbw  the  answer  lb  ibis 
question  could  be  received  in  evidence^  as  the  witne^ 
could  only  know  of  tlie  fact  through  another  t>crson« 
How^  then,  could  what  that  other  person  told  him  be 
heard  from  this  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  replied,  that,  if  to  receive  fail 
answer  to  this  question  was  not  evidence,  he  did  not 
know  what  evidence  was. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 
might  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Do  you  know  whether,  between  the  riot 
fit  Dover  and  the  time  of  ReitelU's  quitting  this  country,  there  was  any 
courier  went  from  this  country  who  was  present  at  the  riot  at  Dover? 
-^Not  any,  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  kn*w  who  were  present  at  the 
riot,  and  therefore  1  cannot  tell ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  certainly  ;  I 
^as  not  at  Dover, 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian.'^Wzs  not  Restelli  himself  maltreated  at 
Dover  along  witti  the  other  witnesses  ? — I  understood  they  all  were 
maltreated. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  examina* 
tion,  he  should  move  that  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell 
should  stand  a  part  of  the  proceedings  upon  their  Jour- 
nals, but  that  it  should  be  printed  separately,  so  that  the 
general  minutes  of  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Powell,  should  be  kept  in  a  distinct  form. 

Earl  Grey  thought  it  extremely  probable  the  House 
would  coucur  with  his  noble  friend  in  the  propriety  of 
preserving  on  their  journals  a  record  of  this  testimony^  as 
a  part  of  their  judicial  proceedings,  and  not  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  separate  form  :  for  what  was  the  state  of  the 
case?  A  complaint  was  made  of  an  obstruction  to  tbe 
orders  of  the  House ;  and  the  House  proceeded  to  inqoiK 
into  the  circutnslauces  of  that  alleged  obstruction.    It 
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was  iinportantj  therefore,  that  their  jouroalaafaeulc]  con« 
tain  a  record  of  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  should 
be  seeo  hereafter  they  had  discharged  their  duty  by  exa- 
loiniag  into  all  the  circumstaocesi  of  the  complaint, 

Lord.Erskinc  said  he  was  extremely  anxious  that  th^ir 
lordships  should  not  stultify  themselves  in  the  pianqer 
of  conducting  their  proceedings.  It  v  as  then  near  one 
o'clock^  and  the  examination  of  the  witness  had  gone  on 
from  the  beginning  of  the  day  :  their  lordships  were  npt 
surelyi  therefore,  to  be  called  upon  to  say  such  an  exa- 
mination was  irrelevant.  If  it  were  to  be  printed  separ 
Tai^ly  merely  because  it  was  irrelevant,  that  would  b^  4 
reason  why  some  of  bis  noble  friend^s  questions  should 
be  pri^served  in  a  similar  manner.  Their  minutes  ought 
to  stand  clear  of  contradictions.  He  could  iiot  under- 
stand the  anxiety  of  his  noble  friend  tp  put  on  record 
his  share  of  the  proceedings,  for  their  minutes  must 
necessarily  contain  the  whole  of  what  was  dpne  by  the 
House.  That  Mr.  PowcH's  evidence  should  stand  upori 
their  proceedings  was  clear ;  but  why  it  should  be  sepa* 
rat^d  from  the  rest  of  the  miotites  he  could  not  conjee- 
tiirc^  The  object  of  this  particular  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  why  Mr.  rowell  had  sent  Hiesielli  out  of 
the  country,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House  ;  and 
whethi^r,  for  so  doing,  he  ought  to  be  punished.  The 
whole  of  his  evidence  ought  to  be  printed^  of  course ; 
but  be  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  in 
thinking  it  ought  to  stand  as  a  part  of  the  general 
minutes. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  really  he  did  not 
mean  more  than  that  this  evidence  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  minutes  relating  to  the  bill,  in  the 
proceedings  of  which  every  rule  of  evidence  had  been 
repeatedly  violated.  Notwithstanding  this  violation, 
they  were  constantly  declaring  their  anxiety  to  assimi- 
latie  the  form  of  their  proceedings  to  that  observed  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Now,  in  the?e  courts,  the  proceed- 
ings, were  always  opened  by  counsel,  who  then  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  judges ;  but  what  was  the  case  before 
their  lordships  this  day  ?  Why,  that  four  of  the  judges 
(the  peers)  had  opened  the  case,  and  then  called  on 
counsel^  who^e  violence  they  mimicked,  for  an  opinioq. 
AU  he  asked  was,  that  it  should  be  shown  one  peer  at 
at  least  refused  to  sanction  this  violaiioo  of  all  legal 
form* 

3oQ^ 
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Earl  Grey  begged  to  ask  bis  noble  friend  whether  b^ 
was  one  of  the  four  judges  who  had  mimicked  the  Vicf*  ' 
lence  of  counsel  i    If  his  noble  friend  thought  he  wal, 
he   should   only   say  in  reply,  that  nothing  whateTer 
should  induce  him  to  mimic  his  noble  friend's  extreme 
mildness  and  forbearance  in  conducting  himself  during 
these  proceedings.     His  noble  friend  had  said  that  foo^ 
judges  had  this  day  opened  the  case.     Now  he  (Earl 
Grey)  was  not  aware  that  any  case  had  been  opened,  df 
thai  any  thing  had  been  done  by  the  House,  that  day 
which   any  judge,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
not  have  ordered  to  be  done  any  where.    During  tbieir 
proceedings  in  this  strange  and  anomalous  exerciseof 
iheir  functions,  partly  legislative,  partly  judicial,  an  olv* 
struction  was  complained  of,  whereby  the  ends  of  jo's- 
tice  were  impeded;  the  party  charged  with  committing 
that  obstruction  was  brought  up  for  examina[tion  before 
the  House  had  proceeded  any  further  in  the  inquiry. 
Was  not  this  the  correct  and  proper  course  ?     He  ad- 
mitted that  he  felt  strongly,  and  had  expressed  himself 
as  he  felt,  in  a  former  stage  of  these  proceedings.    The 
business  of  this  day  he  had  already  described ;  and  he 
repeated  that  the  course  taken  was  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  bill,  the  public,  and   the  parties  more 
immediately  and  materially  concerned  in  the  result. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  Mr.  Powell's  evidence 
ought  to  be  printed  in  a  separate  form,  for  it  furnished 
no  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  subject  of 
the  bill  under  their  lordships'  consideration.  It  ought  to 
be  printed  certainly :  but  he  was  sure  no  noble  lord  would 
suffer  it  to  operate  upon  his  mind  unfairly  or  improperly. 
The  Earl  of  Dorioushmore  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  having  Mr.  Powell  s  testimony  printed.  He  thought 
it  most  material,  not  only  to  the  ends  of  justice,  but  also 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  in  the  bill,  that  the 
whole  of  the  long  cross-examination  which  had  been  just 
concluded  should  be  carefully  preserved.  There  were, 
it  was  true,  various  anomalies  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case;  but  still,  irrelevant  as  the  last  wit- 
ness's testimony  might  be  in  one  sense,  as  connected 
with  the  general  question  upon  which  the  House  had  to 
decide,  they  would  not  have  done  their  duty  if  they  had 
Dot  gone  into  that  examination.  The  noble  earl  then 
condemned  the  needless  interposition  of  technical  diffl- 
cuJties  in  the  progress  o^  vVve  c^ise.,  ^v\d  e.ViYC\\$laiaed  that 
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three  hours  of  this  day  was  taken  up  in  an  examinatioJi 
which  ought  to  have  been  concluded  in  half  that  time. 
The  real  and  primary  object  ought  to  be  to  investigate 
fairly  and  fully  the  real  truth  of  the  case.  With  respect 
to  who  was  the  prosecutor  in  this  ca^e,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  that  he  considered  this  bill  as  the  bill  of 
the  state — as  the  bill  of  his  Majesty *s  government, 
who  could  not  properly  refrain  from  entering  upon 
this  inquiry.  If  they  (the  ministers)  were  not  the  pro- 
.'tecutors  in  this  case,  he  knew  not  who  were  the  prose- 
cutors in  any  case  that  had  ever  undergone  discussion  t 
He  should  therefore  avow  at  once,  that  they  were  the 
prosecutors;  nor  could  he  see  the  delicacy  of  keeping 
iback  that  fact:  he  would  say  more— that  if  they  had  not 
on  this  occasion  come  forward  as  the  prosecutors,  they 
wonld  have  neglected  their  public  duty.  It  being,  how- 
ever, a  state  prosecution,  and  one  in  which  there  was  ne- 
cessarily so  much  power  on  the  one  side,  they  were  bound 
to  open  the  door  as  wide  as  possible  on  the  other  for  the 
admission  of  all  the  purposes  of  justice.  Most  certainly, 
he  thought,  Mr.  Powell's  evidence  ought  to  be  preserved. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  at  a  loss  to  see  for  what 
purpose  Mr.  Powell's  evidence  was  to  be  shut  out  from 
their  lordships'  consideration  in  looking  at  the  merits  oi 
the  case,  and  printed  in  a  separate  minute  Let  the 
House  look  at  the  state  of  its  proceedings  if  they  so  de- 
cided. They  had  called  for  the  evidence — they  had  in- 
vited counsel  for  and  against  the  bill  to  give  their  opi« 
Bion  upon  it ;  and  now  they  were  to  vote  that  what  they 
had  been  so  formally  doing  was  no  part  of  their  regular 
proceedings,  but  a  private  minute. 

The  Lord^Chancdlor  said  that,  in  putting  on  record 
his  opinion,  he  did  not  wish  to  interpose  any  technical 
difficulties.  The  House  must,  however,  see  that  it  was 
of  vast  importance,  when  they  decided  either  upon  evi- 
dence^ or  upon  any  other  points  which  might  incident- 
ally arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  that  the  courts 
below,  who  might  have  hereafter  to  look  up  to  these  oc- 
currences, should  have  a  record  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  their  lordships'  judgments  had  been  formed. 
This  examination  must,  of  course,  be  printed  ;  and  he 
wished  to  mention  a  circumstance  that  had  been  just 
communicated  to  him,  which  was,  that  if  it  were  printed 
separately,  the  clerks  of  the  House  would  have  it  iw  a. 
printed  shape  ready  for  distribution  eavX^  ov\  lA^owdi"^^ 
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'morning,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  the  ca^e,  if  it 
ivere  left  to  be  delivered  with  the  regular  miouteaofi^ 
case  on  the  bill.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  aswtU 
to  make  no  order  at  present  upon  the  bill.  The  evi- 
dence could  he  printed,  and  it  would  be  time  enoach 
hereafter,  if  any  noble  lord  thought  proper  to  bring  £e 
matter  before  the  House,  to  consider  whether  it  aboold 
form  a  separate  or  an  inteeral  part  of  the  prooeedingt. 
Much  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
about  the  anomalous  character  of  their  lordships*  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case:  but  there  was  no  anomaly  in  a  pnv 
ceeding  partly  legislative,  partly  judicial :  it  wa.s,  on  the 
contrary,  a  course  of  proceeding  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  constitution.  The  motives  of  their  lordships,  while: 
acting  as  judges,  were  also  spoken  of:  now  he  alwaji;s' 
spoke  with  delicacy  of  the  motives  of  judges,  for  .he 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  upon  their  mtM 
tives;  but  he  must  say,  that  some  noble  lords  who  spoke 
yesterday  did  speak  in  such  a  tone«-»>he  did  not  meaa 
that  in  their  language  there  was  any  thing  so  obJectioDf* 
able— but  that  they  spoke  with  such  a  species  of  noise, 
that  no  interpreter,  if  called  to  the  bar^  could  explaio 
the  meaning  of  it.  Hr.  hoped  he  should  oot  hear  thin 
again,  as  he  thought  it  highly  objectionable. 

No  particular  order  was  given  respecting  the  form  of 
printing  Mr.  Powell's  evidence.  It  was  merely  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  haring 
been  sworn,  was  examined  by  the  Lords. 

Tlic  Earl  rf  Carnarvon, — Are  you  under  secretary  of  state  in 
Lord  Castlereagh's  office  ?'— I  am. 

Do  you  reinember  any  application  having  been  made  to  yau  bj 
any  person  in  the  month  of  September  for  a  passport  for  an  Italian  of 
the  name  of  Restelli? — I  remember  that  Mr.  Powell  came  to  me  in 
the  office  in  the  month  of  September,  and  stated  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  send  Restelti  as  a  courier^  and  desired  me  to  take  tbe 
official  steps  for  that  purpose. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  application  ?— ^I,  in  consc* 
quence,  ordered  the  passport  to  be  made  out  for  him,  and  took  tb^ 
steps  which  were  proper. 

By  whom  was  that  passport  si(»ned  ? — By  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  migiit  i)e  allowed,  I  should  explain  that ;  there  are  ligiwd 
passports  kept  in  the  office  ready  (or  such  occasions,  that  therefoiel' 
was  a  signed  passport  which  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Di<J  you  make  any  application  to  Lord  Casjllereagh  respecting  tb« 
granting  of  that  passport  ? — I  did  not. 

Di<l  you,  of  your  own  accord,  grant  that  passport,  ia  coaseqywc^ 
of  Mr.  Powell's  appUc^V\oti\— \  ^\^. 
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it  at  the  practice  of  your  oAice,  for  persons  in  yodr  tituation  to  grant 
sudif  paiBfjorts  to  oourierB,  without  an  immtcUate  order  A-om  Lord 
GaBllereagh  ^^t  is  the  constant  practice. 

iBadyou  received  from  Lord  Castlereagli,  or  from  any  other  per- 
ton«  any  instructions  with  respect  to  the  granting  passports^  or  othei^ 
li^iie^  to  persons  ^h^  had  attended  as  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this  House 
kl  ttMtf  progress  of  this  biit  f-^l  had  received  no  instructions  whatever 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  any  other  person,  with  respect  to  witnesses 
or  •enODS  ottenrling  at  the  bar  of  this  House. 

-  At  the  time  that  passport  was  granted  did  you  know  that  RestelK 
had  been  examint^d  as  a  witness  upon  this  biif?^^!  knew  it  generally* 
from  the  knowledge  one  has  from  readins  the  newspapers ;  the  general 
kbowledge  tme  oUains  of  the  events  of  the  day ;  but  I  did  not  know  it 
oCbenviae  that  I  am  aware  of. 

-  Do.you  know  on  what  precise  day  that  passport  was  granted  ?— £ 
believe  on  tiie  l4th  of  September. 

Do  you  know  whether  Courier  Restelli  was  charged  with  any  dis- 

tches  from  the  Foreign-ofllice,  or  only  the  dispatches  given  to  him 
Mr.  Powell  ?— I  think  certainly  not  with  any  dispat<Sies  from  iht 
rofeignH>iiice. 

Do  yau  know  whether  any  passport  has  been  granted  to  any  cotirier 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  back  Restelli  ? — I  know  that  passports  have 
been  granted  to  other  couriers,  but  what  the  object  of  tlieir  going 
•inight  be  I  do  not  know  ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  do  not  know,  of  my 
own  knowledge,  that  their  object  ^vas  to  recal  Restelli. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  consider  Mr.  Powell  to  have  applied  for 
the  passport  for  Restelli ;  in  what  capacity  did  you  consider  him  as 
acting  ^-^As  an  agent  on  the  part  of  tt)e  prosecution,  certainly. 

When  Mr.  Powell  made  the  application  for  tlie  passport  for  Res> 
telli,  did  he  at  the  same  time  make  an  application  for  other  passports 
for  other  persons  to  return  to  Italy  with  Restelli  ?— I  think  cer* 
tuinly  not. 

Has  Mr*  Powell  made  any  application  to  you,  at  any  other  time,  for 
passports  for  other  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  go  away  f 
— Certainly  not. 

Were  vou  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  this  House  at  the  time  you 

S anted  tliis  ))assport,  ilie  order  respecting  the  witnesses  not  being  aU 
wed  to  leave  this  country  ?— I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  oifficially 
of  it-;  1  merely  knew  it  in  the  same  manner  that  one  would  know  any 
thine  one  sees  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  asked  whether  the  counsel  wished 
to  propose  any  qnestion  to  be  pat  to  the  witness, 

Mr*  Brouglmm. — Did  Mr.  Povwell  say  any  thing  else  to  you  re^ 
■spectrng  Restelli's  going  back  to  Italy  at  that  time  ? — As  far  as  1  recol* 
iecty  he  mentioned  something  about  Restelli's  being  a  proper  person 
tOTeturn  to  satisfy  the  families  of  the  witnesses  here,  he  made  some 
statement  of  that  sort,  but  I  did  not  attend  to  that,  I  did  not  consider 
it  as  my  business,  I  nierely  did  tiie  official  act. 

&id  he  say  any  thing  else  respecting  Restelli's  return  to  Italy  at  that 
tl#ne?— I  really  recolK-ct  nothing  else  that  he  stated. 

Did  you  recollect  his  mentioning  that  Restelli  had  been  examined 
^  ft  witness  at  that  time  when  he  applied  for  the  passport  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  did. 
'  Was  any  body  by  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  with  Mr,  PowelU 

"really  cannot  rccolJect,  it  i>  a  month  ago,  ^Vv«\Jcvet\\«itHi'a&^xc^ 
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body  in  m^  room  at  the  time ;  there  are  a  great  namber  of  pmoM 
coTistsintly  in  my  room  ;  I  fancy  there  may  have  been  odien*  '*)lr. 
Powell  came  in  and  staid  but  a  short  time,  but  I  caimot  i^cufci 
whether  there  were  others ;  it  is  very  likely  there  were  other  pentel 
in  the  room. 

You  say  that  passports  have  been  granted  since  the  14th  for  coami^ 
do  you  mean  to  send  couriers  on  business  connected  with  thb  dw  ; 
this  prosecution  as  you  call  it  ?— Certainly,  I  do  mean  that.   - 

What  was  the  earliest  of  the  passports  after  the  l4tb  of  September 
granted  jn  this  way  ? — ^That  I  really  cannot  recollect ;  I  camiot  poni- 
bly  know  that  now,  at  this  moment. 

How  soon  can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  a  passport  was  granted 
of  this  description  to  the  North  of  Italy,  after  the  18th  of  September! 
— I  really  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  keep  the  book  of  the  dates  of  the 
passports,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  order  for  its  being  done;  ibis 
done,  and  a  register  kept  of  it ;  I  do  not  keep  the  dates  oiysel^  aaud 
therefore  I  do  not  recollect  the  next  date  after  the  I4lh.  " 

Endeavour  to  recollect  the  date  of  the  other  passports  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  you  have  recollected  this  ? — In  consequence  of  what  M 
passed,  I  ascertained  last  night,  from  the  proper  official  person,  that  it 
was  the  l4th ;  previously  to  so  doing  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  date 
of  that. 

Mr.  Planta  then  withdrew  with  directions  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  earliest  passports  after  the  TSth  Septem« 
ber  to  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  again  drew  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  question  which  he  had  already 
submitted.  It  did  not,  as  he  apprehended,  call  for  any 
opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  evidence  ;  but  a  material 
fact  having  appeared  in  evidence — the  fact  of  Restelli 
being  gone  out  of  the  country,  although  it  now  appeared 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice  that  he  should  be  called 
back  to  the  bar — this  having  appeared  before  their  lord- 
ships made  it  incumbent  on  them  to  inquire  of  the  coun«- 
sel  whether  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  to  other  parts 
of  the  case.  He  should,  therefore,  move  that  counsel  be 
called  back,  and  informed  of  the  fact;  after  which  the 
Queen's  counsel  should  be  asked  whether  they  were 
ready,  notwithstanding  such  notification,  to  go  on  with 
their  case. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  said  he  had  a  personal  duty  to 
perform  independent  of  his  other  functions,  and  this 
duty  compelled  him  to  observe  that  he  was  most  de- 
cidedly averse  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  earl,  and 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  after  the  fact  respecting  Res- 
telli's  departure  was  communicated  lo  counsel,  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put.  If 
counsel  had  ihemselN^^  slated  that  they  could  not  pro- 
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^B^tbey  would  then  be  to  be  aiked  for  tbeir  reaioos, 
^tlie  Taiidity  of  whkb  their  lordsbitM  would  hnve  ju4 
liif iaiij  to  decide;  The  pohlt  in  queaiion  was  pf  the  last 
i|^portance^  for  if  the  question  were  thus  put  to  coun« 
felj  it  miffht  lay  them  under  an  obligation  of  stating 
feasondy  whicb,  in  many  cases,  it  was  their  sacred  duty 
to  withhold;  But  when  the  counsel  themselves  inter«* 
fd  to  make  the  application,  they  were  supposed  to  hav^ 

»ked  round  their  case,  and  to  b^  in  a  situation  to  state 

;ir. reasons  for  so  applying  to  the  court.  The  court 
^^^Onld  sever  act  judicially  on  the  opinions  of  counsel; 
iuid  he  thought  it  woiild  be  to  establish  a  dangerous 
|Hrecedent  to  adopt  the  noble  earl's  proposition.  He 
ibould  therefore  move,  as  an  attiendment.  that  counsel 
-ulpottld  be  called  in>  and,  after  communication  made  ta 
ttiem  of  the  fact^  that  they  should  be  asked,  generully^ 
Whether  they  were  ready  to  probeed  f 

Tht  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  either  the  House  or 
'  founsel  ought  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the  subject. 
.  The  Lord^Chancellor  said,  that  the, original  question 
then  was,  that  counsel  be  called  in,  and  asked  wheiher^ 
tinder  the  circumstances  of  Restelli  beinjr  at  this  moment 
abroad,  they  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  other 
parts  of  their  case  i 

Tht  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  of  opinion  that  the  words 
*'  on  the  public  service**  ought  to  be  introduced  after  th^ 
word  ^*  abroad/'  ib  order  to  show  that  Restelli  had  not 
absconded. 

This  suggiestion  was  put,  and  negatived. 

A  noble  Lord  then  moved>  that  the  communication 
ibould  stand  *'  had  been  sent  abroad  by  Mr,  Powell." 

The  Earl  Ojf  Liverpool  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
had  been  detained  there  some  time  by  illness. 

Lord  Holland  expressed  his  astonishment  that  thf 
House  should  be  engaged  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  most 
proper  manner  of  comihuni^'ating  to  counsel  that  which 
fcounsel  perfectly  wqW  knew  already. 
.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  certainly  might  be  bet« 
ter  to  give  no  formal  information,  but  wait  till  it  was 
leen  whether  counsel  would  make  any  application  to 
the  House  in  consequence  of  what  they  were  already 
apprized  of. 

J  The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  objected  to  their  lordships 
adopting  as  their  own  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Powell  la 
the  account  which  he  gave  of  th\«  U^tv%^c\Ao\x» 

Defence.]  S  p 


•  The  Lord'Chancellor  observed,  that  if  counsel  had  not 
been,  in  point  of  fact,  out  of  the  House^  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  that  ihey  were  in  possession  of  all  tbe 
information  which  it  might  otherwise  be  necessary  tir 
eommunicate.  "         •         '» 

The  original  question  was  negatived,  and  the  cobnsel 
tire  re  again  called  in,  and  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty 
Were  directed  to  proceed. 

'  Mr.  Brougham  then,  addressing  thieir  lordships,  hoped 
ihar  he  and  his  learned  friends  might  be  allowed  to  rie-' 
tire  for  five  minutes  before  they  made  up  their  minjdson 
a  question  of  so  much  importance,  and  that  required  so 
touch  consideration.  .  "  *' 

'  The  Lord-Chancellor  said  he  joined  cordially  in  iBe 
/eeling  manifested  by  their  lordships  generally,  that  tbe 
request  of  the  learned  counsel  ought  to  be  complied 
with. 

Mr,  Brougham. — For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'-^Dunng  your  own  pleasure.     * 
-  The  counsel  then  retired,  and  remained  out  half  an 
honr. 

A  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mrt 
l)enman,   and    the  other   professional  advisers    of  he 
Majesiy,  returned  to  their  stations  below  the*  bar ;  hi 
Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  and  their  co 
hdjutors,  also  made  their  appearance. 

The  usual  motion^  "  that  counsel  be  now  called  in,' 
having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Brougham  advanced  to  the  bar ;  and,  being  asked 
by  the  Lord-Chance ilor  what  course  he  meant  to  pucsu 
with  respect  to  the  further  progress  of  the  case,  th 
learned  gentleman  said,  that  in  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  and  the  other  counsel  for  he 
Majesty  were  placed,  and  under  the  new  and  insuper 
able  difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  he  fell 
It  impossible  to  announce  to  their  lordships  any  deter* 
inination  which  they  had  come  to  as  to  what  futord 
course  they  might  feel  themselves  compelled  to  pursue 
in  the  further  conduct  of  their  case,  more  than  to 
state  that  they^ould  to-day  pursue  a  little  further  the 
line  of  exomiuation  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
yesterday. 

FiLippo  PoMi  was  then  called  in,  and  having  been 
fworn,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lushington,  through  tbe 
ifllcrprelation  of  the  Marches  di  Sp\iuto.  , 
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Jio  wdat  part  of  Italj  do  yfw  usuaUf  resick  ? — At  the  Barona» 

'How  long  have  you  resided  ihere? — In  iny  own  parish  for  thirty- 
five  years ;  in  the  place  where  I  work  hy  day,  fourteen. 
'  Is  the  Barona  the  name  of  a  parish  ?^It  is; 

Have  you  resided  in  the  house  at  the  Barona,  where  the  Princesi  of. 
Watea  resided  ? — I  have  been  living  fourteen  years  in  that  house. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  residing  in  that  house?-— 
Y«t,  I  do,  by  night  and  by  day. 

What  are  you  by  trade  or  profession  I — A  carpenter. 

Do  you  know  Giuseppe  Resteiii  ?— I  do. 

Was  Giuseppe  Resteiii  in  the  Princess's  service  ? — He  was  a  groom. 
^Doyou  know  Louisa  Demont,  a  chambermaid  in  the  Priucess'f 
sirvice  ? — 1  do. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  Resteiii  coming 
ta  the  bouse  at  the  Barona  ?— -I  do  remember  it. 

By  whom  was  Resteiii  accompanied  ?'— Resteiii  came  together  with  r 
ibe  son  of  the  head  master. 

Was  Demont  with  Resteiii  at  that  lime? — Demont  came  half  an 
Itbttr  after,  in  a  carriage  with  otlier  persons. 

.  Were  Resteiii  and  Demont  on  that  occasion  together  in  the  house? 
-T-They  were. 

*.  What  did  you  see  Resteiii  do  on  that  occasion?—-!  saw  them  mak« 
a  little  drawing  or  plan  up  stairs. 

Did  Re^tellt,  on  leaving  the  house,  offer  or  give  you  any  money  ? 

I'he  Attorney-General  objected  to  this  question.    Ti)C* 
wilness  ought  to  be  asked,  what  did  Resteiii  do? 

Dr.  LuskvigtOH  conceived  the  question  to  be  perfectly 
Mgular.  ■ 

'  The  Atlorney-General. — You  cannot  lead, 
'   Dp,  Lushing  ton, '■^l  don't  mean  to  lead  the  witness. 

The  Attorney- General. — My  lords,  I  apprehend  that 
tbis  is  a  leading  question. 

Mr,  Denman. — I  apprehend  that  it  ought  to  be  rather 
a  leading  question.  Resteiii  has  sworn  that  he  offered 
lio  inoney  to  procure  witnesses,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  a  directquestion,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him. 
'  The  Lord^Chancellor  held  the  question  to  be  ndmis* 
slble;  and,  after  it  had  been  read  by  the  shorthand* 
wrtter,  the  witness  answered,  as  follows  :— 
M  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  received  presents  from  those  per- 
fp|^  who  had  come,  and  I  said  no ;  and  he  afterwards  made  me  a* 
]iroent. 

Of  whai  arriount? — He  made  me  a  present  of  forty  francs,  two  half 
Mfsipoleons  or  forty  francs. 

*  Did  RestelK  say  any  thing  respecting  Mademoiselle  Demont  theo« 
wbeB  he  gave  you  the  money  ? 

..^The  Attorney^General  interposed. — Their  lordships 
could  not  receive  evidence  as  to  what  Resteiii  said-  to  & 
third  pe^rson. 

.  •  ITAe  Ix>rd-CAaiice//or.— The   question,  I  a\^5J^^Vv^tv4.^ 
•uj^bt  to ^o  to  this— oot  whether  B.e%X.^\\v  o&^\^^  ^^^i 
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bodyi  ibb  matter  whbqi;  in6ney«*bQi'^lieth6t1ii^  «Arie4  i 
money  to  any  person  coming  here  a^  a  witness*' 

Dr.  LtwAi/ig^ow.-rrCeriainly,  my  lord,  that  i%  the  way- 
IB  which  I  meant  to  follow  it  up. 

Did  he  offer  any  money  to  induce  you  tp  come  here  as  a  wUnc«f«* 
He  did  offer  me  on  another  day,  not  on  that  day  ;  kui  he  i)ff<tnd  iaa, 
not->noton  that  day,  but  he  told  me^that  if  I  had  any  thtbj  \ovy 
against  her  Royal  H  ighness  X  iihould  receive  a  great  present. 

When  was  it  he  told  you  you  should  receiv^e  this  great  present  if  TflQ 
had  any  thing  to^ay  against  her  Royal  Highness  l*-^!  said  thiit  I  ia4 
nothing  to  depose  against  her  Royal  JElighness,  and  that  (  had  aqtlMBf 
to.speak  but  well  ufiier. 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  th«  exact  ^ord^  wl^tch  Sestelli  nii^ 
when  lie  told  you  (hat  you  should  have  a  great  present  if  you  came  td- 
fpeak  against  the  Princess  ?r*He  told  me,  *'  romi,  if  yoo  like»  you 
may  mak^  yourself  a  manf '  I  asked  him  in  vfhat  manner,  he  answer*^ 
edi  **  You,  who  have  always  lived  in  ihis  bouse,  day  and  ni^ht«  may 
have  something  to  depose  agiimt  her  Royal  Highness  ;"  I  said,  thit'l 
had  nothing^to  depose  against  that  lady,  wbd  bad  always  dona  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  present  upon  that  oecasiqa  ?— 8be 
was  not; 

.Did  Restelli,  at  the  time  he  made  you  this  ofieo  meptloa  fhe  naaie 
of  Demont  to  you  ? 

*  T/'«i^//oi7iey-6e7ierff/ objected  to  this  question,  ^cottv 
versation  about  Demontcould  not  be  received  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Denman  submitted  thnt^  as  a  question  likely  \6 
lead  to  important  information  with  respect  to  transac* 
tions  connected  with  this  case^  in  whipb  Restelli  vtraa  en* 
gaged^  it  ought  to  be  received. 

The  AUornej^-'GtHeraL — The  witness  h^9  sworn  that 
Demont  was  not  present  at  the  time^^  and  thereforfs  tb^ 
question  was  irregular. 

.  ilfr.  De;iin£i7i.— -The  circumstance  of  Demont's  not 
being  present  is  of  no  importance  whatever. 
.  Lord  Erskinc  observed,  that  the  reason  for  asking  the 
question  was  quite  obvious,  and  it  appeared  to  him  t^v 
be  one  that  ought  to  be  answered.  Restelli,  it  appeared^ 
bad  taken  an  active  part  in  this  business,  not  qnly  as  a 
courier,  but  as  an  agent  who  procured  witnesses.     He 
was  charged   with   having  acted  corruptly,  and  it  wni 
necessary  to  trace  how  far  that  corruption  went.  Tbere^ 
fore,  whatsoever  this  man  knew,  that  could  inform  their 
lordships  on  this  part  of  the  case,  ought  to  be  given  'qf 
evidence,  subject  always  to  cross-examination  and  con- 
tradiction hereafter. 

T/u  Lord  Chancellor  said,  ^nder  the  peculiar  circpniw 
ftauces  of  the  case,  he  thought  the  question  roust  be  ad- 
mitted.   Somelh'tng  \Ei%d  \^eii  %sM&»  oist  i^kxs^TA't^  tdbe 
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rt^im^i  of  lUilfUii  irbkby  if  be  wert  (Mmtftj^  /DOilld  04»| 
9ropeHy  be  received  :  f  nd  he  could  ^oi  ebut  oat  evi^ 
ienice  of  th^ti  wbiohy  it  Restelli  werjs  j^t  the  bar»  coold 
elave  bejsn  explained  by  himsirlf,  because  it  was  ool 
elie-fai»U  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  that  he  was  not 
Foijfthcoaiiiig.  |f  thfs  case  were  otherwise,  the  quei« 
tion  certaiqly  would  not  b.e  regular.  JLet  the  evid^ncn 
now  go  on. 

Marl  Grey  qijso  concurred  in  the  propr^^y  of  asking 
t||ft?<|uestion. 

.JI'Af  JUQrnetf  Gifteral. — I  must  ask  of  yoiir  lordsbipf 
pi  ibis  queshon  to  be  put. 

T/ke  hor^ChaficeUor.  —Yes,  \%  is^ 

The  question  wa9  proposed,  ^nd  the  iritness  aaid^ 

. Jifo ;   because  it  ^^A  a  few  days  after  that  he  had  with  me  thH 
!Bpoversation.  & 

Dr.  Lushingtoif. — The  witness  does  not  appear  to  qti- 
deratand  the  question. 

yhe  tioliciffji'-Qenerf^l  sn|d  he  and  his  learned  fr|end$ 
pro|;ested  against  putting  a  question  of  this  description  to 
)tbe  witQje^s.  It  had  been  admitted  that  if  Restf?ili  w^srp 
Jiere  it  could  not  be  put,  pniess  he  was  himself  called 
and  ex^niinec^jlo  the  fact.  t|e  contended  that  such  wa$ 
|be  legal  ruTe.  The  guesiipn  could  not  be  put  unless 
Restelli  was  called  tp  the  bar,  and  interrogated  a%  |othe 
fact.  |f  Restelli,  on  being  $u  interrogate,  had  denied 
it,  then  it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  other  side 
to  call  witnesses  to  contradict  him.  Such  ifas  the  un«« 
(doubted  rule  of  law.  But  it  was  said^  that  because  Res« 
telli  Mras  absent,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  might  go 
into  a  cpurse  of  examination  that  otherwise  could  not  be 
permitted.  But  why  should  this  be  allowed,  when,  iq 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  mistake  with  respect  to 
Restelli,  th^  counsel  on  the  other  side  might  make  i| 
jfirbposition  to  their  lordships  for  the  postponement  of 
|he  further  proceedings  on  this  bill  until  the  return  of 
|lestelli?  ][t  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with  ereat 
rdanger,  if,  on  account  of  the  accidental  absence  of  thia 
jpian,  her  Majesty^s  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
)ine  of  examination  that  was  nefer  before  tolerated^ 
They  might  ask  questions,  the  witness  knowing  Restelli 
to  be  absent,  which,  if  he  were  here,  would  perhaps  be 
answered  in  h^  very  different  manner. 
',  jkfr.  Denman. '^How  does  the  witness  |tnow  that  Res* 
'tfflU^  notbejre  i 
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;  The  SoUcUor^GeneraL'^Ue  wits  .now  ^tked,  h&w  -ibe.. 
witness  knew  that  Restelli  was  not  present  i  .He  di4 
BOt  slate  positively  tbat  the  witness  did  know  it ;  but  if 
he  were  in  such  a  situation  that  by  possibility  he  might 
know  it,  that  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  because  it  was- 
clear  that  such  knowledge  might  cause  a  material- altera- 
tion in  the  witness's  evidence.  When  he  heard  Restelli 
called  ''  a  corrupt  and  profligate  witness  in  .this  case/^ 
he  would  say»  that«  so  far  as  the  evidence  went^  there 
was  no  proof  to  bear  out  such. an  assertion.  .  He  deaiedj 
on  his  oaib»ihat  he  had  participated  in  any  transactipus 
of  such  a  nature  ;  and  witnesses,  on  the  other  sidej  bad 
come  forward,  and  aworn  that  he  did.  But  he  would 
ask^  vv^hether,  in  this  stage  of  the  question,  any  person, 
Tiewing  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  before 
their  lordships,  could  fairly  take  on  himself  to  say,  be^ 
fore  the  evidence  was  finished,  before  the  case  was  con« 
eluded,  tbat  this  man  was  ''a  corrupt  and  profligate 
witness/*  or  thtit  he  was  proved  to  have  been  implicated 
in  any  transaction  that  ought  to  prejudice  his  evide&qe 
in  the  minds  of  their  lordships  f  It  wiis,  he  conceived, 
the  duty  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  make  appli- 
cation to  their  lordships,  as  Restelli's  evidence  was  ma-> 
terial  to  the  defence,  for  a  postponement  or  the  proceed^ 
ings  until  lie  came  back  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  wrong, 
during  his  absence,  to  suffer,  on  that  account,  an  exami-* 
Dation  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  entirely  unfit  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  to  be  per« 
severed  in. 

■  Mr.  Denman  denied  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  were 
bound  to  make  any  application  to  their  lordships  for  a 
postponement  of  these  proceedings;  all  they  .had  to  do 
was,  to  make  such  exertions  as  they  might  deem  fit  for 
her  Majesty's  defence,  considering  the  peculiar  circam- 
itaaces  in  which  she  was  now  placed.  And  here  he 
night  be  permitted  to  assure  their  lordships,  that  if  Res« 
telli  had  been  in  this  country,  it  was  the  wish  of  her  Mar 
jesty's  counsel  to  have  produced  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  as  Majochi  had  been.  Under  the  expectation 
tbat  he  woiild  appear  when  called,  her  Majesty's  coun* 
sei  had  actually  summoned  the  witness  at  the  bar  to  fol- 
low him,  before  they  were  apprized  of  the  fact  that 
Restelli  had  been  spiriled  away  from  this  country.- 
When  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  thus  situated — when, 
without  any  error  ou  iVWvv  ^^n^  v\\^^  ^lece  deprived  of 
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t  great  advantage — be  called  on  tbeir  lordships  to  fap« 
port  their  'claim  to  an  extended  examination.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  entertained  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
coarse  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  now  pursuing  was 
accordant  with  the  strict  rule  pursued  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Restelli  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Milan  commission,  except  as  a  courier  ;  but  her  Ma<* 
jesty's  counsel  would  prove,  from  his  transactions,  that 
he  acted  in  another  capacity  ;  that  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  witnesses 'for  money  to  swear  against  her 
Royal  Highness.  Restelli  expressly  swore,  that  he  of- 
fered no  money  to  any  person  to  appear  in  the  present 
caase^  a  statement  which  her  Majesty's  counsel  were 
ready  to  rebut.  In  answer  to  this  deposition  they  would 
show  that,  by  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Demont,  Res- 
telli did  make  such  an  offer.  Therefore  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Demont 
shoald  be  proved^  since  it  was  by  a  reference  to  that 
person  that  the  offer  was  made.  He  stood  here  upon 
the  right  which  he  was  entitled  to  assume,  in  conse- 
Qtience  of  the  extraordinary  absence  of  Restelli,  being 
perfectly  convincednhat  the  witness  now  at  their  bar  was 
{ffepared  to  contradict  his  evidence,  to  show  that  many 
of  bis  statements  were  altogether  false.  If,  however, 
their  lordships  thought  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  were 
not  entitled  to  go  into  the  matter  arising  from  this  ques- 
tion, he  was  still  prepared  to  act  with  confidence  on  the 
proved  agency  of  this  man.  On  that  point  he  was 
ready  to  proceed.  It  appeared  that  Restelli  was  the 
)agent,  not  the  courier  of  the  commission  ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  further  contradiction  of  that  man's  testi- 
mony, he  had  a  right  to  inquire  as  to  what  he  had  stated 
relative  to  Demont.  He  had  clearly  a  light  to  show 
that  a  certain  representation  had  been  made  by  Res-telli, 
when  he  referred  to  the  name  of  Demont,  which  involv- 
3ed  a  contradiction  of  the  evidence  he  had  given  before 
their  lordships. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Let  the  two  or  three  last  ques- 
tions be  read. 
-  The  shorthand-writer  read  them. 

The  Attorney-General  was  then  heard.  He  appre- 
heiided  that  the  question  could  not  be  put,  for  the  rea- 
sons so  forcibly  advanced  by  hi-i  Karned  friend,  which 
were  not  met  by  any  sufficient  arguments  on  the  ^gJ^:^^^? 
her  Majesty's  counsei.      He  had  ncatA  \\.ie\i^;Afc^^  ^v 


lerted  #i«t  iiu*  imm  IbiulU,  wcf  netiiifg  in  t^Mi  mtnK«f 
tfo  ajgebl»  ibr  the  purpose  of  procuring  witBesset  to  atMw 
4t  their  lordibips'  bar ;  and  that,*  tbetefore,  what  he  bui 
f  tated  as  evidence  was  not  to  be  credited.    Now  be  waaM 
assert^  that  agent  this  man  never  w«  for  any  snctr  pfi»i 
pfose.    The  00I7  purpose  for  wliich  b6  was  employed  afh^ 
peafed  to  be  to  bring  witnesse$  to  Milan^  to  bt  examioili 
before  the  Milan  commission  ;  but  there  Was  ooevideacMt 
that  he  ever  procured  witnessel  to  be  examined  beforl 
their  lordships.    He  would  ask  whethef  it  was  ever  beaAJf 
off  in  a  prosecution  like  this— in  a  criofiinai  proiecutiatf 
*«-that  the  conversation  of  an  absent  person  was  atiempfi^ 
ed  to  be  proved,  when  he  himself  might  be  called  and! 
examined}      It  was  said   that   no    party  appeared    itf 
support  of  the  bill.    Who  was  the  prosecuting  pattf 
in   every  criminal  prosecution  i     The   public,  nlwaya^ 
But  was  it  eter  known,  in  any  criminal  (^rosecatioo,  tha^ 
an  examination  might  be  carried  on  through  the  medinvE. 
of  a  third  person,  when  the  individual  whose  words  wCl, 
to  be  proved  might  himself  be  called.    Restelli  stated 
that  he  was  employed  on  the  Milan  cooQimisaion  to  con 
duct  evidence  to  Milan,  evidence  that  certainly  inigbM 
afterwards  support  the  bill.    But  the  question  asked    ^ 
him  was,  **  Did  you  receive  money  to  bring  witnesses 
the  bar  of  this  House  f  and  his  answer  was,  **  NoJ*  T 
question  now  put  was,  not  whether  he  gave  money  tGB 
bring  the  present  witness  to  their  lordships^  bar,  but  it  re-^ 
ierred  to  a  conversation  vvhioh  was  held  with  the  witness^ 
in  which  the  name  of  another  person  was  mentioned.     H^ 
vrould  contend,  however,  that  his  learned  friend  mnst  con^ 
fine  his  examination  to  the  question  originally  put  to  Res<-> 
telli,  namely — ^'  whether  he  offered  money  to  any  personr 
to  come  to  that  House  ?*'  to  which  question  he  had  answer* 
ed,  **  No."  As  to  the  fact  of  such  an  offer  having  been  made' 
to  the  witness,  he  knew  that  evidence  relating  to  it  might 
be  received ;  but,  as  to  Kestetli's  conversation  with  otner 
persons,  he  denied  that  any  deposition  on  that  point  coukt 
be  attended  to,  even  if  he  were  present,  except  to  con* 
tradict,  supposing   him  to  have  declared  that  he  had  beM 
no  such  conversation.     He  would  now   call  back  their 
lordships'  recollection  to  what  had  taken   place   at  the 
close  of  the  case  for  the  bill ;  he  would  call  their  recoU 
lection   to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Queen's  At« 
torney-General,  that  he  should  want  no  farther  examina* 
tioa  of  the  witBesses  \u  auv^^i^  ^  V-^*^  xstsMure.    Ht 
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||R«^. their  lordships  had  rje8erfe2'co^theitt9€HM,\h)d^ 
ifcie  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  right  of  caliiog^  babk 
pjtnesses^  if  they  thought  it  necessary.  This,  however, 
MS  not  ipeant  for  the  advantage  of  the  counsel  on  the 
ilbersidei  their  lordships  only  asserted  their  right  to 
BPill  back,  witnesses  for  their  owa satisfaction.  Now^  how- 
IMr,  her  Majesty's  counsel,  after  their  express  declara- 
AoOf  wished  to  put  questions  to  a  particular  witness. 
Fhey  had  stated  no  cause  why  they  wished  to  bring  him 
brward  again.  All  that  he  understood  was,  that  Ke»teill 
vas  to  be  brought  upas  a  witness  for  the  defence*— as  the 
WiSoess  of  the  other  side;  not  for  cross-examination,  but 
i^.a  direct  witness.  But  if  he  even  were  at  the  bar,  they 
iKMiUi  not,  in  that  case,  ask  him  as  to  those  declarations, 
because  they  could  not  summon  a  witness  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  make  him  contradict  himself.  If 
R«8telli  were  at  the  bar  that  instant,  called  forward  by  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  no  examination  oi  the 
9ature  now  attempted,  with  respect  to  the  case  of  De* 
piont's  -name  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  could  be  al- 
lowed. Then,  he  would  ask  their  lordships  whether  his 
learned  friends  were  justiiied  in  placi^ig  themselves  in  a 
letter  situation  than  they  would  have  stood  in  if  Restelli 
irere .present?  His  learned  friend  had  said,  he  wished  to 
2^1  this  man  to  the  bar  as  a  witness  for  the  defence.  But 
if  be  were  present,  not  a  question  that  had  been  asked^ 
pal  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  put,  would  have  beea 
iliowed.  As  their  own  witness,  liis  learned  friends  would 
aet  be  suffered  to  ask  questions  to  make  him  contra- 
ct himself.  He  would  point  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  now  placed* 
He  regretted,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  circumstance  of 
Restelli's  absence  on  this  occasion — bis  innocent  ab- 
lence— <»ccasioned  by  an  ignorance  of  what  was  likely 
po. occur.  But,  because  this  individual  chanced  to  be 
lii^aent,  were  they  to  depart  from  all  the  rules  of  evidence  i 
[ffhis  learned  friends  conceived  that  Restelli  was  a  wit- 
d6M^  in  their  favour,  on  thisinquiry,  then,  be  contended 
^t  A  certain  delay  should  be  pra^^ed  for  by  them,  in 
under  that  be  might  be  brought  here  as  their  witness, 
[t  waa  for  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  such  a  delay 
(houhl  be  graoled  ;  but  if  an  application  of  that  descrip- 
^9Q  fveraiiot  acceded  to,  his  learned  friends  ought  not 
i^'b/t  placed  in  a  situation  to  which  they  could  have  no 
pUim  if  the  individual  were  preaeuU    wt  u^qaX^  ^"^ 
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their  lordships  would  not  come  to  a  conclusion  as  ta  the 
character  of  Restelli,  until  the  proceedings  were  ter* 
minatcd  ;  he  hoped  they  would  wait^  with  reference  to 
that  point,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  do  with  respect  to 
that  which  was  of  infinitely  more  importance*— the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  preamble  of  this  bill — until  the  whole 
case  was  proved.  Whatever  ResteUi  had  done  or  said; 
their  lordships  would  deci^ite  on  by  weighing  and  balancV 
Sng  the  evidence.  They  would  view  the  whole  case  with 
u  judicial  eye.  Looking  to  the  law  of  evidence,  hesub* 
mitted,  with  great  deference  to  their  lordships,  that  this 
question  could  not  be  put.  The  witness  had  been  asked 
whether  an  actual  offer  of  money  had  been  made  to  him ; 
that  question  had  been  answered  ;  and  he  would  main*- 
tain  that  they  could  not  afterwards  go  into  evidence  a^ 
to  a  conversation  in  which  the  names  of  other  persoo* 
were  mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  was  not  competent 
^o  decide  how  far  the  question  in  dispute  might  be  pot 
if  Restelli  were'present.     But  he  did  think  that  Restellr 
being  absent  for  reasons  with  which  the  counsel  on  th( 
other  side  had  nothing  to  do,  being  absent  from  causei 
whichj  however  explained,  left  the  laches,  in  the  eyeo 
the  law,  on  the  other  party,  that  party  should  not  pre*— 
vent  the  putting  of  this  question.    The  only  point   fo 
consideration  was,  whether  supposing  the  question  couh 
not  be  put  if  Restelli  were  present,  it  ought,  under  tb< 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  allowed  now 
As  the  absence  of  Restelli  was  not  attributable   to   thi 
counsel   for  the  defence,  he  thought  the  question  ongh 
to  be  admitted. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. -^Hhe  witness  had  been 
whether  any  money  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  he  hai 
given  his  answer  to  that  question.     It  was,  therefore, 
matter  for  their  lordships'  consideration  whether  thesul 
sequent  interrogatory  was  not  stretching  the  inquiry  too 
far.     Perhaps  it  was  not,  if  they  considered  how  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced  they  were.     With   respect  to  the 
witness  whose  evidence  was  meant  to  mislead,  he  wai 
bound,  until  the  moment  that  witness  was  convicted,  to 
consider  him  as  honest  a  man  as  any  that  had  been  pro^ 
duced  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding.     If,  in  the  eni^ 
he  was  contradicted,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  his   power  to 
clear  himselfi  then  Vie  aiidi  \\\^vt  W^i!oa^%  "^i^^aid  have  •: 
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iflght  to  take  a  different  View  of  bis  character.  He  could 
notngree  that  the  witness  should  be  described  as  one  who 
hf4  been  ''  spirited  away/'  He  was  away,  beyond  a 
dJoubt^  but  there  was  no  iceason  for  saying  chat  be  was 
apirited  away.  It  would  be  for  theiriordships  to  decide 
whether,  because  counsel,  when  asked  if  they  had  any 
foriber  questions  to  put,  answered  in  the  negative,  there- 
fore, for  the  reasons  that  had  been  stated  at  their  bar, 
the  sending  away  of  a  witness  was  allowable.  He  did 
Aot  think,  because  a  counsel  stated  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther questions  to  ask,  on  cross-examination,  that  it  must 
be  taken  as  granted  that  a  neqessity  might  not  arise  for 
a  Further  examination,  in  consequence  of  information 
which  ihat  counsel  might  have  received  at  a  subsequent 
period.  Circumstances  might  be  disclosed  which  would 
induce  the  counsel  to  call  the  witness  back  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  certain  interrogatories  to  him, 
the  answers  to  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
contradicting.  As  it  seemed  to  him,  the  learned  counsel 
fbr  the  defence  meant  to  call  Restelti  as  a  witness  in 
chief:  so,  to  him,  it  certainly  appeared.  But  he  could 
not  go  the  full  length  of  saying,  because  it  so  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  intended  to  produce  Restelli  as  a  wit- 
ifess  in  chief,  that  therefore  it  would  have  b^en  incoo)- 
^tent  to  the  learned  counsel  to  have  waved  their  deter- 
mination, and  called  him  as  a  witness,  whose  declara- 
tions after  he  was  examined  were  to  be  contradicted^ 
Undoubtedly,  their  lordships  were  placed  in  a  situation 
of  great  difficulty,  not  by  any  fault  of  their  own— *not 
by  spiriting  away  a  witness-^-a  circumstance  which 
would,  by  and  by,  be  fullv^  fairly^  and  impartially  dis- 
cussed :«-tbe  great  difficulty  they  had  here  to  contend 
with  was  this — whether,  as  Kestelli  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  by  some  of  those  who  were  now  acting  in 
inpport  of  the  bill,  they  were  to  impose  on  her  Majesty 
ibe  disadvantage  of  postponing  her  defence,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  her  act,  but  of  their  act?  It*  ResteUi  had 
^een  here,  different  questions  might  have  been  put  to 
hini  relative  to  the  point  spoken  to  by  the  present  wit- 
ness. If  he  had  denied  the  alleged  facts,  that  witfiess 
l^ight  have  been  called  to  contradict  him.  But  his  ab- 
sence hiEid  altered  the  course  of  proceeding.  The  mat-^ 
teif  finally  resolved  itself  into  this  point — if  the  question 
now  put  were  admitted,  whether  it  did  not  go  to  cow^\>ccl 
|)ijd  Ac^  that  R€$telH  bad  n^ade  sucb  a^^\vcvX\oti%  ^.  Vl^^ 


beipiT  alleged-^  imder  pArfieuUr  dreinn»lAli<;eil-i^^b^(ti«tf 
be  b«H  not;  used  ih«  nvmt^^f  another  witnern^  x^he  WAII> 
actonliy  coming*  to  this  coudtrj,  tft  hiff  desfeiii  ■  aiWI' 
ivbvtb^r,  in  that  conrersatroD^  m  whieh  tj^ohey  wM  4lf^' 
feredy  the  name  of  Dement  was  not  ttfentionedfts  a  spew^ 
cieH  of  communication  that  Was  to  indftcte  the  wi^CMsIs  W 
aci^ept  of  a  reward.  These  wefe  very  fmportatii  cjuif** 
tions,  and  could  only  be  put  to  the  witrfes^  in  conise^^^ 
quence  of  the  absence  of  Restelti.  lb  the  fi^sv  p4aM* 
he  wished  some  of  the  preceding  questions  and  antf#<ni- 
ti>  be  ^eafd. 

The  shorthandowriter  read  the  prilieipft)  part  of' lte> 
eccamination. 

Dr.  Lvthington  then  proeetded.— ^I  ^rant  to  knbw^  ^t  the 
the  Mfcoml  conversation  took  place,  when  ifae  otfer  of  tion^ 
marie,  whether  the  nanoft  of  Demont  vas  mentioned  by  Iftjest^lUI 

The  Attorney-'Gtneral  did  not  think,  that  the  question 
now  put  was  consistent  with  the  qjuestioos  and  aoawexa 
that  preceded  it.      ■ 

The  shortband«writer  read  a  considerable .  poftioii  o 
the  examination* 

The  question  was  then  put  in  this  form  : —  , 

'Where  did  this  second  conversation  take  place  ?-^It  took  place 
a  morning  that  he  called  upon  me>  and  we  went  together  to  tb 
inn. 

Did  he  then  make  you  any  oflfer  orprortiise  of  money  if  y6u-^ea 
bernme  a  witness  againfit  her  Royal  Highness,  in  what  words,  as  neaii^^ 
as  you  can  recollect  ? — He  told  me,  "  Poroi»  if  you  have  any  thing to^ 
depose  against  her  Hcyal  Highness,  now  is  the  time  you  will  have  ^ 
great  present ;  you  will  become  a  great  man,  and  shafl  receive  a  great 
present;"  we  went  to  the  inn  tbgetlier,  and  we  drank  there. 

Did  he  then,  when  he  told  yon  you  should  have  a  great  presentr 
n)ent  on  the  name  of  Demont? — Yesy  be  did  mention  tb^  nanfie  ii 
Demont. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Demont  with  reference  to  any  ofkt  m 
money  that  he  made  you  ?  , 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the  counsel  might  Itst 
vi\xh  reference  to  what  did  he  mention  the  name  oi 
Demont. 

With  reference  to  what  did  he  mention  the  name  of  Demont?-J 
asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  die^ service  of  her  Royal  Higb' 
iief^s  ;  he  told  me  that  slie  was ;  he  did  not.  mention  to  me  her  naiaa 
on  ihi'  day  he  was  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  u^entioned  it  on  the  se- 
cond day,  and  told  me  that  she  had  made  a  good  day's  wbirk:  we  were 
there  at  the  I nn,  and  we  drank  together. 

Mr  Brougham  begged  to  put  a  questioiy  Co*  tbe  iWef^ 
prerer,  whether  the  v\iueas*had  not  added  tie)' the  ttnsiref 
which  had  been  noff  UMi?\«x^^>^t%wft*^\w*.V»^sfctttf 
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«boatto  mention.  Two  or  three  gentlemen^  bqI  withm 
the  bar^  had  heard  the  witness  add4(here  Mr.  BrougbafUi 
repeated  in  lialian,  words  to  the  effect)  that  Demont  had 
received  h  large  sum. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  asked  by  Mr.  Brougham  whether  he 
bad  not  heard  those  words,  and  he  stated  that  he  had. 

The  question  and  answer  were  read  bjr  order  of  the' 
House,  with  i\\^  addition  that  ''  she,  Demont,  had  got  a 
gre«rt  sum  of  money." 

.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  Mr.  Cohen  should 
be  sworn  to  the  hearing  of  ii)e  words  stated  to  have  been 
added  by  the  witness. 

The  Attordti^-General  submitted  that  the  qoestioa 
ought  to  be  again  put  to  the  witness,  and  the  witness 
could  then  himself  give  the  whole  answer,  \ 

The  Lord^Chanceltor  directed  the  interpreter  to  tei^ 
the  witness,  that  when  he,  the  interpreter,  held  up  hidi* 
band  to  stop  the  witness,  the  witness  should  noderstaiid 
that  he  was  to  delay  the  rest  of  his  answer  till  the  inter* ^ 

Kreter  was  done  wibh  translating  the  former  part;  for  no 
umau  memory  could  carry  every  word  of  a  long  aa-i 
swer  at  once. 
The  interpreter  communicated  this  (o  the  witnessv 
The  question  was  again  proposed,  and  the  witness  sai'd^* 
I  asked  him  for  this  thing,  because  I  told  him,  tell  me  bow  isthisi 
business,  for  he  told  me  that  Demont  was  still  in  the  service,  and  then 
I  found  out  tliat  she  was  here ;  and  he  told  me  at  that  time  that  if  I . 
would  depuse  soniethine  I  should  ha?e  a  ^reat  present ;  aud  T  s^d' 
that  I  had  been  night  and  day,  a  long  time,  in  the  House,  and  T  neVct 
saw  any  thing  that  enabled  me  to  speak  ill  of  that  lady;  then  he  toldr. 
me  you  know  nothing,  for  I  tell  you  that  that  House  was  a  very  bad 
bousf,  bad  women,  and  so ;  and  I  answered  that  this  was  a- real  fake- 
hood,  for  I  had  been  in  the  house  day  and  night,  and  I  saw  ootliirtg  of' 
tbbi  aad  we  ended  so.  '  -' . 

The  Attorne^^General  ohjecieA.  What  had' the  cen- 
wrsation  between  Restelli  and  the  witness  to  do  with  i\kt 
evid'ence  before  their  lordshipa. 

^Dr.  Lushington  contended  that  it  was  most  material 
evidence.  That  Restelli  offered  money  was  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  case,  and  the  whole  of  th^ 
evidence  now  given  went  to  prove  that  offer. 

The  Lord^Chancelior  asked  if  the  answer  now  given*  by 
the  witness  was  part  of  the  conversation  in  reference  Co 
Demont,  and  suggested'  that  the  question  should  be  put, 
**  Whether  any  thing  more  W8«  said  relating  to  Demont  ?*• 

The  qaestioQ  was  put,  and  the  witne«s  f^naweted^ 
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The  Lor/i»CAaiwZ/or  said*  that  would  not  do,  for  the 
witness  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  question* 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  Jostfh 
Plarita,  Esq.  was  again  called  in^  and  asked  by  the 
Lord'»ChdrrceUor, 

'^hat  is  the  ftrst  date  after  the  Idth  of  September  of  any  courier' 
going  to  the  north  oi  JUily  on  this  business ?--F-It  appears  to  be.oo  the 
58ih  of  September. 

"'fhe  witness  was  directed   to   withdraw^  and  Filippo' 
Pomi  was  again  called  in,  and  furthek*  examined  by  JJr. 
Ijiishington. 

Was  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  Restelli  used  the  expressioiVyou  h^ie 
repeated,  of  making  a  good  day's  work? — Yet^  it  was  on  that  pcoa^ioKy 
that  lie  was  goiii^  about  making  recruits, 

.  State  all  that  Restelli  said  about  making  a  good  day  ?— I  cannot  tXit 
press  it ;  I  must  only  say  that  he  toid  ipe,  that  on  that  day,  ^heo  $be 
c^nne  there  to  make  that  drawingi  she  had  made  a  good  day^ 
'  Do  you  know  a  perion  of  the  nam^  Riganti  I — I  do,  he  is  a  cdm- 
puiioii  of  Restelli. 
'  Wber«  does  Riganti  live  ? — ^At  the  Porta  Ticincse. 
Of  what  Trade  is  Riganti? — lie  sells  salt,  tobacco,  brandy,  and 
other  liquors. 
•  Does  he  live  at  Milan  ? — He  dwells  out  of  Milan,  at  the  dtstancis  of 
two  gun  shots. 
Has  he  ever  asked  you  to  come  and  depose  against  the  Princess  ? 

The  Soliciior^Gerteral  objected  to  the  line  of  exami* 
nation  now  attempted,  as  Riganti  bad  not  been  wttness 
in  this  case. 

Dr.  Lushington  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  jos-^ 
tifjr  the  question  by  reference  to  the  printed  minutes. 
On.  page  410,  (Ch.p  439')  Restelli  swore  that  he  had 
not  gone  voluntarily  of  his  own  accord  merely^  before 
the  Milan  commission;  the  question  was  then  put  ta 
him,  **  Who  asked  you  to  go  before  it  ?*'  and  his  answer 
was,  "The  first  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riganti 
asked  me.  to  go  to  the.  advocate,  Vilmarcati ;"  adding, 
that  Riganti  was  a  tobacconist  at  Milan.  Upon  ibis 
testimony  the  learned  counsel  submitted  that  he  was 
eptitled  to  give  as  direct  proof  of  the  acts  of  Riganti  as 
if  he  had  actually  been  a  party  promoting  the  bill.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  House  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  laboured  under  unexampled  difficulties,  the  pro- 
secutor never  having  yet  taken  shape  or  form.  He 
hoped  that  on  this  account  their  lordships  would  feel  no 
disposition  to  enhance  their  difficulties,  by  preventing 
them  from  showing  the  acts  of  agents  without  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  tho^e  agents  to  prove,  tbjeiif  agency.  The 
evidence  of  Kesie\Vi  AuvXticxX'j  ^vci^^ii  vV^^•  ^\??^^tji  w«' 
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likie  himself,  an  tffent»  l>ai  whether  of  the  Milan  cotninif« 
sion-or  of  any  otner  person  or  body  could  not  be  ascer- 
'Gained.  .  The  part  of  prosecutor  here  seemed  rather  to 
1)6  sustained  by  a  joint-stock  company  than  by  an  indi- 
Tidaal,  compounded  of  the  House,  the  governmentiltnd 
the  notorious  commissioners  of  Milan  ;  and  whatever 
wai  done  by  subordinate  agents  must  be  treated  as  the 
acts  of  the  principals,  and  might  be  proved  accordingly. 
^he  prosecutor  hud  appeared  before  the  country  already 
in  two  capacities  at  least:  firsi^  the  government,  who, 
aided  by  the  junta  at  Milan,  bad  originally  got  up  the 
case;  and,  secondly,  their  lordships,  who^  with  some 
'ingenuity  and  considerable  caution,  had  been  converted 
Krom  judges  into  prosecutors.  All  that  the  emissaries  of 
the  Milan  commission,  directed  by  the  advocate  Vilmar- 
cati,  had  done-^all  the  exertions  they  had  made  in  col- 
lecting and-  brewing  testimony  against  her  Majesty, 
might  be  given  in  evidence  at  the  bar,  on  the  part  of 
•the  accused.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  hardship  upon 
-her  Majesty  was  evident;  for  the  prosecutor  would  have 
all  the  benefit  of  screening  his  underlings,  Mr.  Powell 
had  this  very  day  claimed  the  benefit  of  doing  so  ;  and 
the  Queen's  counsel  would  be  under  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  submitting  to  all  the  testimony  the  agents  ia 
Italy  had  gathered,  without  being  at  liberty  to  call  in 
question  any  of  the  acts  of  those  agents.  What  had 
been  done  in  the  particular  case  i  On  the  application 
of  Riganti,  Restelli  went  to  Vilmarcati,  and  there  he 
was  interrogated  as  to  what  he  had  been  able  to  learn, 
and,  adopting  the  agency  of  Riganti,  Vilmarcati  took 
Restelli  before  the  Milan  commission.  He  humbly 
■prayed  their  lordships  to  consider  in  what  condition  the 
Queen  would  be  placed  if  they  refused  the  evidence  now 
proposed  to  be  given.  If  they  rejected  proof  to  show 
that  individuals  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
indeed  of  Europe,  committing  subornation  of  perjury,  it 
-Woald  convince  the  world  that  such  conduct  might  be 
pursued  with  impunity,  and  the  result  would  probably 
be,  that  other  witnesses,  obtained  by  the  same  shameful 
means,  would  crowd  their  lordships'  bar.  What  hope 
of  justice  could  there  be  if  the  House  refused  to  inquire 
into  all  the  acts  of  these  agents,  who,  it  was  established, 
had   thus  busied   themselves  in  manufacturing  a  case 

2 ainst  her  Majesty  ?    Upon  the  whole^  he  contended 
St  the  question  ,ha  bad  put  ought  to  be  awwiexe^t  ^"^^ 
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that  iIm  line  of  nanination  ought  to  be  fivrswd,  Ami 
their  lordahips  aod  the  country  niigbt  kooW  hgw  tbt 
evidence  bad  been  obtained  by  promises  and  hopes  «f 
reward. 

Mr.  Dernnan  begged  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  asms 
side,  renaindiog  their  lordships,  that,  tiioogh  this  wm 
how  admitted  on  the  other  side  to  he  a  criaii4ia(  prosev 
cution,  yet  it  was  also  a  divorce«bill|  and  tha€  there*  wers 
certain  parties  on  whose  behalf  it  was  solicited.  It  was 
likewise  said  to  be  a  proceedmg  for  the  parpu^e  of  oh» 
taioing  sobstaotial  justice ;  and  be  begged  leave,  witk 
great  hucnihty,  to  ask  whether  substanttal  justice  could 
be  obtained  by  the  extensive  system  of  subornatioa  af 
perjury  carried  on  in  the  north  of  iialy  to  purcbase  al 
the  purchaseabie  witnesses  against  her  Majesty ;  moie 
especially  if  those  witnesses  were  to  be  screeoed,  wba 
were  not  only  paid  for  coining  to  the  bar  of  this  Housed 
but  for  going  before  Colonel  Brown,  Mr.  Powell,  and 
the  advocate  VilmBrcatiy  at  Milan.  Riganti  was  at  pie» 
sent  in  this  country  ;  at  least  he  was  one  of  the  indiv^ 
dtiats  who  came  over  with  Restelli ;  and  whether  he  had 
returned  to  Milan  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friends  and  connexions,  he  knew  not  ;  but  if  he  were 
still  in  England,  the  counsel  for  the  Queea  would  cer- 
tainly not  put  a  person  into  the  box  as  their  witness 
whom  -they  charged  with  the  commission  of  crtiues  of 
the  deepest  dye.  He  could  not,  without  surprise,  be 
told  that  her  Majesty  was  bound  to  make  Riganti  or 
-Restelli  witnesses  on  her  behalf,  when  the  very  object  of 
interrogating  tliem  would  be  to  fix  them  with  conduct 
the  most  abominable  and  atrocious. 

[Some  person  fa^re  observed  that  such  conduct  was  not 
yet  proved.] 

''  I  do  not  say  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  that  aach 
conduct  is  yet  proved  against  them;  but  I  appnehead 
thaty  as  an  advocate,  I  have  a  right  to  impute  it.  i  have 
a  right  to  state  that  such  is  the  case  I  will  make  oot; 
and  I  have  a  right,  in  every  stage  of  the  proceediog,  to 
ass^ime  that  what  I  assert  I  shall  establish  id  evideooe. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  that 
these  persons  haye  been^rited  awuy,  or  whetberl  shpuld 
convey  my  meaning  in  a  periphrasis,  or  only  that  tbtjr 
have  been  sent  away  :  certain  it  is  that  one  of  them  has 
disappeared  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  Milan  coiiU' 
nissibners,  in  de&auce  o(  «k  dv^^fiXQid^^  of  the  Hiouaa  of 
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i^ti^  iH  direct  vidliMk>ii  ef  a  BcHnmUt  pledM  gT^or-  by  a 
p»t4titl^  tUfHid  of  the  gov^rnm^ty  Ahd  bythe  mglM^ 
tfseie  ef  m  office  over  which  another  hotxie  iorci  so 
itaHljr  presides.  Unless  my  lips  are  to  be  sealed  vihen  I 
Mter  afpon  the  defetoce  of  my  illustrroas  client,  I  shall 
AMfintaib',  and  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  notice  to  alt 
parties^  that  the  most  malignant  and  esttensive  c6hspi<^ 
fac^y  eve^  devised  against  the  honour  of  a  persecuted  ih<* 
cH^klfial  is  the  sole  source  and  ori&*in  of  the  disgusting 
mams  6f  corrupt  evidence  no#  uponthif  table  of  the  House. 
It  i«  to  establish  that  fact  I  now  eiaim^on  the  part  of  the 
Aefeiftilant  in  thfs  most  criminal  prosecution^  that  we  should 
y^  allowed  to  prove  the  dg^ncy  of  Kiganti.  Unless  E 
Ml  to  be  told  by  the  Att6rriey-6enS6ral,  (hat^  this  being 
ft^fminal  prosecution,  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor  i^ 
MfMly  oat  of  the  tfuestion,  I  apprehend  there  catinot 
M'tbe  ^ligbteH  doubt  that  the  liiode  ati4  circuiiistaiicea 
tliider  vifhich  this  evidence  has  been  scraped  together  \i 
Moat  Material  to  the  great  issue  before  the  House.  Od 
ihill  gnoatid  we  tender  the  evidence  nrow  resisted  ;  and,  if 
^  afretiot  to  be  excluded  from  the  only  advantage  thii 
tiMie  of  pikiceeding. offers  to  the  accused,  we  must  be 
M&wei  to  proceed  with  it.  If  her  Majesty  had  been 
indicted,  or  impeached,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
fiitle  question  whether  the  acts  of  agents  could  be 
loolced  to  as  aiFecting  some  unknown  aVid  iti visible  prin* 
tUfittl;  but,  certainly,  in  a  bill  6f  psitis  and  penalties^ 
ietohipanied  by  a  clause  of  divorce,-  s6licited  by  the 
Solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  agents  of  govern* 
nhenr,  it  id  at  leiistdpen  to  us  to  inquire  what  means  have 
beei^  resorted  to,  to  procure  the  testimony.  Mr.  Powell 
IWis  stated  that  the  Milan  commission  suspended  its 
iittings  in  July,  1819;  but  we  are  totally  in  the  dark  ai 
to  its  proceedings^  vrith  that  single  exception,  though  we 
bMve  e^v^t^  rea^ii  to  believe  that  lotig  before  that  tinre 
it  War  eiercisiiij^  its  fiinelionis  ^ith  great  activity. 
When  it  Wat  known,  ih(f?n,  that  such  measures  were 
adopHH)  ill  Ital;^,  by  the  King  of  England,  to  obtain  a 
brll  of  degradation  and  divorce  i^ainst  his  Queen,  t 
i^ould  ncH  be  surprising  if  all  that  Was  base  and  perjured 
■honld  voluntarily  present  itself  in  support  ot  such  a 
jmk^e^dtng :  btit  when  we  find,  in  addition,  as  we  have 
tpand,  that  agents  have  beeti  going  about  in  all  quarter^ 
10  cor  Hi  (it,  bribfei  and  invent,  is  it  tob  much  that  we 
ibonld  be  allowed  to  prove  the  act*  ot  \ho%e  a^^oM^X'^ 
Vefence.}  3  r 
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The  Attomey^General  began  his  reply  by  complaining 
that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  bad,  as  usnal,  gone  ont 
of  their  way  to  attack  individuals  not  before  the  Honset 
They  had  animadverted  especially  upon  the  members  of 
the  Milan  commission ;  but  he  could  tell  his  learned 
friends,  and  could  assure  their  lordships,  that,  whenever 
the  fit  time  should  arrive  for  inquiring  into  the  coodact 
of  those  gentlemen,  all  their  acts  would  be  complete!; 
justified ;  they  were  most  anxious  to  have  their  condact 
fully  investigated,  and  it  would  then  stand  clear  befoie 
the  House  and  the  public  that  nothing  done  by  them  at 
Milan,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  commission,  could  reflect 
upon  them  the  slightest  discredit.  But  what  bad.  tbii 
question  to  do  with  the  Milan  commission  ?  His  friendi 
had  exhausted  their  invectives  (he  begged  pardon,  tbeif 
invectives  were  not  exhausted,  for  Restelli  had  again 
been  dragged  forward)  upon  the  Milan  commission ;  .hat 
what  had  it  or  Restelli  to  do  with  the  point,  whether  the 
acts  of  Riganti  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  at 
the  bar  ?  All  they  could  prove  against  Restelli  had 
been  proved  ;  and  now  they  wished  to  go  further,  and  to 
examine  as  to  the  acts  of  a  man  named  Riganti,  assum- 
ing that  he  was  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Milan  cominii- 
sioners— 

The  Lord-Chancellor  here  interposed,  and  said,  "I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  noble  lord  thinks  that  tbis 
question  can  be  put.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  stop 
the  argument  if  any  noble  lord  entertains  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  but  to  me  it  seems  the  most  extravagant  pro- 
position ever  urged.  Whether  the  prosecutor  is  invisi- 
ble, as  one  learned  gentleman  asserts,  or  so  clearly  seen 
that  another  learned  gentleman  can  point  him  out  as 
easily  as  a  joint-stock  company,  I  do  not  know;  and 
whether  that  is  language  proper  for  the  occasion  is  aoo- 
ther  matter.  But  whatever  the  House  may  think,  whe- 
ther the  prosecutor  be  visible  or  invisible — whether  this 
proceeding  be  or  be  not  of  a  critninal  nature — I  deliver  it 
as  my  opinion,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  such  a  question/' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  desired  that  the  question  last 
put  might  be  read,  and  it  was  read. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  added,  that  no  agency  on  the  part 
of  Riganti  had  been  at  all  established. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  as  it  was  very  near  4  o*clock, 
naoved  the  adjoaiumeui« 
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Mr.  Denman  said^  that  before  the  House  adjourned  he 
bad  an  application  to  make.  Restelli  had  said  that  Ri« 
ganti  came  over  with  him  to  England  ;  and  it  was  mate- 
xial  to  ascertain  whether  Riganti  was  still  here^  so  as  to 
le  produced  at  the  bar  if  necessary. 

The  Solicitor-General  apprehended  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  bill^  nor  to  dictate  to  the  House 
"who  should  or  should  not  be  witnesses.  Whether  Ri- 
ganti would  be  called  must  be  left  toothers  to  determine. 

^  Mr.  Denman  denied  that  he  wished  to  interfere  or  to 
dlictate.  What  he  submitted  was,  that  as  Riganti  was 
liroved  to  have  acted  as  an  agent  under  the  Milan  com* 
4ni8^oners — 

- '.  The  MtorneyGeneral, — ^That  is  not  proved. 
'  •  The  Solicitor-GeneraL — All  that  appears  in  the  n6teB 
respecting  this  man  is,  that  he  communicated  a  message 
to  Restelliy  and  that  Restelli,  in  consequence,  went  to  the 
advocate  Vilmarcati. 

^  The  LoreU Chancellor. — If  Riganti  is  in  this  country, 
it  is  in  the  discretion  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill  to  de- 
ietmine  whether  they  will  call  him  or  not  as  their  wit- 
iiess:  they  may  have  many  weighty  and  justifying  rea- 
•ons  for  not  doing  it.  li  is  certainly  competent  to  the 
Hoose,  if  it  sees  on  the  minutes  the  name  of  any  man 
.|¥ho  it  thinks  can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  will  or  will  not  call  him,  and  in  what  stage. 

Mr.  Denman. — It  may  be  very  material  for  the  counsel 
for  the  Queen  to  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not  call 
Riganti,  and  for  this  purpose  I  wish  simply  to  know 
whether  he  is  in  this  country?  x 

«  The  Lord-Chancellor. — If  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
address  me,  Mr.  Denman,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know;  but  whether  any  body  else  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

TWELFTH  DAY.— October  16. 

After  the  usual  forms.  Earl  Grey  said  he  understood 
that  Sir  J.  Beresford  was  in  attendance  to  give  evidence 
respecting  the  service  of  Wm.Carrington,  and  proposed 
that  he  shonid  now  be  called  in  and  examined. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  that  course 
being  taken,  if  the  counsel  on  both  sides  consented. 

The  Attorney^General  and  Mr,  Brougkava  >k\^\ji\^^^ 
b0ir  coacarrence  in  the  proposed  uit^LTX^^^ta^tix^viXx^'Q^ 
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Sir  J09H  Pqee  Bcbe^fobd^  Babt.  wii«  called  in^ 
And  having  beeo  sworn^  was  exaip'med  b«  the  Lordg. 
.   .^0^/  Grey .-r-Are  you  ap  admiral  in  his  Majesty  s  service  2-r-i^  rini 
{li^inirai. 

Did  you,  during  the  late  war,  command  his  Majesty^s  ship  Poictien 
--Idid.  / 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Camngtoii  lerv 
ins  on  board  that  ship? — I  49- 
.  In  wh4t  ch^r?cter  fljd  hijsoi  ifirvf  }-^M  qqarter-ma^ster. 

Ws^  he  neveir  otlierwise  j^ted  than  ps  quarter«master  of  that  shipf 
Not  while  I  commanded  her. 

Did  he  leave  the  Potctiers  during  the  time  you  coirtmanded  her 
He  left  the  Foictiecs  during  the  time  there  was  an  acting  capim 
|»P4fd.    Perhaps  if  I  were  to  XpW  ypqr  lordships  tl>e  circums|i4ni;ci»  i 
vio\\\(\  prevent  a  good  de^l  of  delay :  at  the  request  of  ^^r  Wifli^f 
Gell  I  procured  the  man's  discharge  from  the  Poictiers,  by  writings  t 
Captain  Jones,^  my  acting  captain,  to  beg  he  would  i^te  bim  as  m^ 
clerk,  in  order  to  get  him  his  discharge,  and  de  yrs^  discharged  b; 
Captain  Jooe^  eating  him  as  9  mid|bipmap  «  ^%  I  h^f^cy  th<sce  n^ 
vacancy  for  a  dejpl^,  h^  y^  r^ted  a  midshipn^u  in  Qrd^r  to  g^V 
his  discharge. 

You  understood  him  to  be  rated  as  a  midshipman  prfvioOs  to  hi 
discharge  ? — I  did  not :  I  never  knew  he  was  rated  midfchipnian. 
.  You  were  understood  to  state,  just  now,  that  Captain  Jpi^ea  ha 
rated  him  as  midshipman  previous  to  his  discharge  ?^  po^f rstqo^  ^ 
was  rated  midshipman  after  he  was  discharged,  in  o/deif  tq  set  l)\s  paT'  ^ 
"  In  point  of  fact  ne  was  rated  midshipman  before  he  was  aischargea  1^ 
.^Yes,  the  ship's  books  will  be^ttell  that. 

Was  it  at  Sir  William  GelPs  request,  and  not  in  coDsequtn^^^ 
9f  ^py  request  on  bisr  part  ? — ^At  Sir  William  Gell's  repea^d  cequr^.t 
to,  me. 

D\<Ji  you  give  him,  at  the  time  of  hi^  {.eavlng,  a  ship  certificate  c^f 
ffood  conduct ♦ — I  gave  him  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  eith^^  t 
lore  he  lef^  the  ship  or  after,  I  do  not  know  which,  but  I  gave  klin 
certificate. 

You  gave  him  ^  ceiftlfic^te  expressing  your  approbation  of  his  cOi 
duct  ?— of  es,  he  was  a  very  good  ir^n  while  I  ^ommande^  the  shi 
and  I  gave  him  a  certificate,  as  I  do  all  good  seamen. 

Diayou  consider  that  there  was  any  thing  irregular  in  his  condii 
white  on  hoard  the  ship,  or  any.  thing  irregular  in  his  n\am)er  of  pr 
.curiog  hi&  discharge  ?T*The  ^r^t  question  I  should  wish  to  i^iswer  fin 
while  he  was  on  board  the  ship,  there  never  yi^s  a  man  that  bel\av 
better ;  as  to  the  irregularity  of  hi^  discharge,  if  there  was  any  tbi 
irregular  in  it,  which  i  believe  there  was,  il.was  my  fault,  and  not  t 
acting  captain's;  I  iiad  it  done  ii^ ardor  t9  obl^g^  Sir  William  Gell. 

There  was  no  fault  of  William  Carnngton  ?-^No  fault  of  Willi^K-ii 
Carrington  whatever ;  he  was  a  very  excellent  man. 

Lord  MclvU(e,'T^Ave  ihe'iT  lordships  to  understand  from- you,  th^j' 
Wiy4am  Carrington,  in  point  o^£Eict,  never  was  a  mtdaiiipmaii  of  tJK^ 
Poiciiers,  while  you  commanded  thajk  ship  F-rrNevf  r. 

He  never  did  the  duty  as  a  midshipman  ? — Never, 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  with  Carrington,  as  to^  his  bei^*^! 
r^tei\  as  a  midshipman,  or  brought  forward  in  the  service  as  an  office  ^^' 
•A- Never. 
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nd  that  hf  wi8be4  io  get  bi«  discbaFge  oo  tbut  9G^;<mni  ?'^I  will 
Kftte  lilt;  prpceirdiag  befoFf;  he  s^id  he  did  not  tike  the  sea. 

Sir  «/.  Bereif'ord.fm^i  wish  your  lordsbipa  woqid  in- 
dulge me  with  explaioiogy  by  relating  the  proceeding 
b^  which  he  got  his  discharge;  and  I  onderstood  he 
did  not  like  the  sea. 

Lard  Melville. — Did  he  ever  state  to  jou,  that  he  wished  .to  btdil- 
pbarg^  from  his  Majesty's  8ervicp,  becapse  he  did  not  like  the  lea? 

•    4iir  J,  Bcresford-'^l  wish  yoa  wQvld  perpiit  me  to 
fito^e  the  whole  trfinsaption. 

Mr^  JBirQugham.^^A^  iheir  lordships  only  wanted  th^ 
truth,  there  could,  he  supposed,  be  qo  objection  to  tb^ 
witness  inaking  the  explanation  he  proposed. 

jSfr  /•  fiere^arfi. — Sir  Wi)li#qi  GeU  asked  ine  |o  do  bim  (he  tavour 
of  sunctioning  tiiig  inan's  discharge ;  I  called  Carriogton,  and  said, 
f^  C^niiagtpn^  what  do- you  wish  to  leave  tbq  service  ?  I  hope  to  God 
791)  will  nol  jeavo  tlie  si^rvice ;  he  ^id  he  was  very  anxious  |o  leave 
the  service,  he  was  pressed  intp  \t,  and  did  not  tike  the  sea.''  I  think 
thofse  were  his  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  be  upon  my  oath,  I  was  sur- 
jjirised  when  tbis  dis^bs^rg^  was  asked  for. 

JQo  y^M;  recolle<^t  any  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  of  his  discharge  ?— >I  never  had  a  correspondence  with  the  A^r 
miraUy  on  the  mtu^t,  and  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  correspond* 
0fHn  NIfitb  the  AdipiraUy  on  th^  subject ;  if  I  bad  I  would  not  bave 
given  him  his  discharge.  I  cotuld  not  nv  in  the  face  of  the  Admiralty ; 
pa^aust  I  think  it  was  an  improper  tning  Caj^ain  Jonea  discharging 
{ill9  at  9>y  re^ues^;  if  there  is  any  blame  km:  discharging  Iiim*  I  hofiie 
)|  wil)  be  attached  to  me* 

7%e  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Was  there  any  engagement  that  Carripg* 
Jon  should  be  rated  as  a  midshipman^  or  any  understanding  on  that  sub* 
leqt^  at  the  time  he  came  on  board  your  snip  ?— No,  he  was  drafted  I 
believe  on  board  the  Poictiers  from  another  ship ;  I  had  never  seea 
]iim  till  then. 

Was  (here  any  engagement  during  the  time  of  his  service  as  i^  x^slv* 
ter-nota9ter||  that  he  £ould  be  made  a  midshipman  when  be  wass^rvit\g 
in  Your  ship  I — rNot.  by  n^,  there  was  no  engagement. 
.  r shall  not  ask  you  what  the  acting  captabi  did  ;  but  did  it  come  to 
your  knowledge  that  any  engagement  for  his  becoming  a  midshipman 
was  made  by  the  acting  captain  ? 

Afr.  iirow^Aaw.— That  would  not  be  evidence. 
.  Tbe  Earl  q/*  Lauderdale  did  not  know  but  (hat  Sir 
John  Beresford  might  have  official  meaqs  of  knowing 
any  engagement  into  which  the  acting  captain  had  en-^ 
tered,  and,  therefore,  h^  thought  he  bad  put  the  (^uea« 
(ion  ia  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  objectiQU. 

The  Lord' Chaifi£eliac^r^Vi\i\  WiUiam  Carrin^ton  leave  the  service 
^  the  year  kSll  ? — ^Yes,  he  dvd. 

Had  he,  or  had  he  not,  been  a  midshipman  for  twelve  months  ber 
fore  he  left  thje  service  ? — No ;  he  had  never  been  a  midshipman  be<« 
fcre  he  left  the  service,  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  he  ever  decline  the  appointment  o5  tn\d*Vv\^\ttwJ^--\Tftx^  t^- 
fered  /( lo  hkiK 
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0  you  know  whether  he  did  or  'did  not  receive  tnidshipmaB^fl  iMy 
twelvemonth'?-- The  ship's  books  can  best  tell  that ;  but  I  aliouki 
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thy  no;  the  ship's  books  are' always  regularly  kept,  and  can  be  le* 

ferred  to. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  all  submission  to  the  noble 
and  leai-ned  lord,  thought  that  the  question  was  im^ 
projper. 

The  Lotd'Chaneellor. — If  the  question  was  improper^ 
he  ought  not  to  have  put  it ;  but  the  answer  certfiinly 
was  not  evidence^  because  it  stated  that  the  fact  would 
be  seen  by  the  ship's  books.  Her  books  were  therefore 
the  proper  evidence. 

The  Earl  cf  Lauderdale, — Do  you  remember  desiring  Carringtbn 
to  go  down  to  the  Thisbe,  and  ask  for  his  papers? — ^I  do  not  remember 
that,  it  is  ten  years  ago  since  this  occurred  ;  but  I  got  him  put  on  tbift 
Thi^be's  books,  in  order  to  get  his  pay  for  him ;  therefore  I  think  it  is 
probable  it  was  so,  but  I  cannot  cttargie  my  memory  with  it  exactly ; 
the  Thisbe  was  the  flag-ship  in  the  river. 

At  what  time  did  you  get  him  put  upon  the  books  of  the  Thisbe  ?— 
He  was  cjischarged  from,  the  -  PoiC'tiers  into  the  Thisbe,  in  orderfor 
him  to  get  his  pay ;  I  tblnk  it  was  about  June  or  July  181  i ;  I  was  on 
shore  at  the  time. 

You  are  certain  that  you  never  ^ave  Carrington  any  reason  to  ex* 
pect  promotion  as  a  midshipman  durmg  the  time  he  served  as  a  quar- 
tdr-master  ? — Not  while  I  was  in  the  ship. 

^  Did  Carrington  ever  state  to  you  any  difficulty,  in  point  of  expense^ 
oi'dressing  himself,  and  maintaining  himself  as  a  miclshipman  ? — No  ; 
if  he  had  I  should  have  maintained  him,  as  I  did  others  in  the  service, 
till  he  Coutd  pay  me  again. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  it  was  true  the  witness 
(Carrington)  had  stated^.in  p.  584,  (Ch.  p.  236.J  that  he 
was  a  midshipman  ;  but  if  their  lordships  referred  to 
p.  591,  {Ch.j).  241.)  they  would  find  his  explanation  of 
that  statement.     His  examination  was  as  follows  :— - 

**  Were  you  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Poictiers? — I  was. 

"  How  long  ? — I  do  not  rightly  know  how  long;  I  suppose  during 
the  time  I  was  there." 

He  was  then  asked—    - 

*f  Do  you  mean  that  you  entered  as  a  youngster  to  learn  your  duty, 
or  did  you  go  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  that  snip  as  a  positively  effec- 
tive midshipman  ?— I  was  not  a  very  youngster ;  1  did  not  go  upon 
the  quarter-deck  for  some  time,  but  I  understood  I  was  to  be  a  mid« 
shipman. 

*'  Are  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  time  you  joined  the  Poic* 
tiers  you  were  rated  midshipman  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether  I  was 
rated  at  the  time  or  not ;  I  was  rated  at  the  time  I  left." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Carrington  had  fully  ex- 
plained his  former  statement. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Did  Carrington  understand  that  he  was 
rated  a  midshipman  before  S\i  3oVm  ^c\^^loi^ V^VvVvc %Vc^^^    ^ 

This  question  was  obj^cieA  Vo^^wd^  wi^ix5wi\^^  Y^n.. 


Did  you  so  act  towards  Carrington,  or  Carrington  towards  you,  that 
Carriogton  could  have  been  led  to  tliink  he  was  a  liildshipmaD  t 

Mr.  Brougham  had  no  objection  to  this  question  ex- 
cept thai  it  was  no  evidence.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  part  of  Carrington's  examination  had  any 
foundation  for  such  a  questidn.  It  was^  if  be  rightly  un- 
derstood his  lordship^  whether  Carrington  Was  ever  led  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  be  a  midshipman.  Now  Car- 
rington had  stated  that  he  did  not  know  bow  k)ng  he 
had  been  rated  a  midshipman. 

The  Lord' ChanceUor, — He  had  in  his  evidence  twice 
said  he  was  a  midshipman  ;  and  though  he  had  finally 
sworn  what  Mr.  Brougham  had  stated^  the  whole  of  his 
evidence  must  be  looked  at  together  when  the  effect  was 
to  be  considered. 

,  The  Lord  Chancellor^ — Did  Carringtou,  while  he  was  on  board  the 
Poictiersy  ever  act  as  a  midshipman  ?-«He  never  did.  I  should  wish, 
fn  justice  to  Carringtoo,  to  answer  the  question,  whether  he  was  ever 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  a  midshipman ;  he  never 
was  led  to  expect  that  from  me.  I  am  about  to  give  my  opiuioa,  per* 
haps  it  is  not  evidence.     (Cries  of  Order,  order.) 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  that  the  witness  might  not  be 
interrupted  in  his  answer. 

Earl  Gr^y.— As  the  question  related  to  a  matter  of 
opinion,  the  answer  would  be  evidence.  Sir  John  Beres- 
ford  was  merely  desired  to  *6ay  whether  he  understood 
that  Carrington  had  been  led  to  expect  that  he  would 
be  a  midshipman. 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  the  purport  of  the  question  w&s, 
whether  Carrington  had  reason  to  understand  that  he 
was  to  be  made  a  midshipman.  Sir  John  Beresford  had 
stated,  not  from  him,  but  that  he  had  from  another* 
(Cries  of  No,  no.)  He  was  stating  what  he  understood 
the  witness  was  about  to  depose. 

Earl  Grey  reminded  their  lordships  that  Sir  John 
Beresford  had  said  that  he  had  something  to  add^  which^ 
injustice  to  Carrington,  he  was  desirous  of  stating. 
,  The  Lord-Chancellor  apprehended  that,  if  what  Sir 
John  Beresford  says  be  not  evidence,  it  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  the  minutes,  nor  to  remain  on  their 
lordships'  minds.  It  is  not  because  Sir  John  Beresford 
says  that  what  he  was  about  to  slate  is  not  evidence  that 
we  are  to  conclude  it  is  not.  If  Sir  John  were  on  a 
naval  court  martial,  he  would  tell  me  that  that  was  evi- 
dence which  I  conceived  could  not  be  received  as  such  ; 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  undervalue  S'vt  SoW^^t^^^^^^% 
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judgment  irlii^ft  1  tty  ttial  h^  may  be  ntfst^ltfii  ii^  i6  #tiat 

is  or  is  not  evidence  here* 

(The  tritness  resumed.)— I  unditfMaAd  the  AoMie  lori'i  qoeittdft  to 
be,  Have  yoii  zOf  fcMdn  to  belief  e  th^  he  wto  led  Id  exbe^  tbkit  fMk 
an  J  body  else  I  my  aeswer  was  going  lo  be,  that  the  (int  lieiitcoaat  hii 
so  good  an  opinion  of  that  man,  I  do  not  know  what  he  mig^  htv* 
hela  oot  to  the  man  while  I  was  absent ;  but  t  never  held  it  out  my- 
self. I  refer  to  Lieutenant  Alcock,  dow  Capfain  Alcock  i  1  do  n^ 
know  thai  Lieutenant  Alcock  did. 

The  Etttl  of  ttntderdali.^Di6  you  ever  tell  Carrinj^on  that  be  was 
to  be  on  the  quarter-deck ;  and  do  you  recollect  Cslmngton  reply hmj 
ti)at  he  did  not  wish  to  be  oi>  the  quarter-deck,  for  be  had  bo  fcieooi 
or  money  to  support  him  on  the  quarter-deck  } — He  never  told*  me 
any  such  thing ;  and  after  I  knew  he  Wa^  to  be  Sir  WrlRantr  Gleiri 
servant^  it  was  very  Unlikely  I  should  propose  to  him  to  be  an  oflker 
in  the  service. 

This  never  passed  before  you  knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  William  Gelj's 
servant  ? — Never. 

Carrin^ton  having  infonned  this  House  that  he  did  not  go  trpotf  the 
quarter-deck  for  some  time  after  he  joined  the  Potctiers,  was  he^veii 
ori  (he  quarter-deck  of  the  Poictiers  ?— -He  neVer' Wife  on  the  quartet 
deck,  except  when  his  duty  as  quarter-ttist&ter  led  him  thefe. 

Eurl  Grey.— 'Did  William  Carrinpton  apply  to  you  at  any  thfte 
after  he  had  left  the  Poictiers,  respecting  his  pay  ^— ^He  did.  ' 

Do  you  recollect  what  paiGed  between  you  and  him  upon  tbaf  tub« 
ject?-^I  think  it  was  four  or  five  years  afterwards ;  1  met  him  in  the 
&treet,.or  he  waited  upon  me ;  he  said,  I  have  not  got  my  pay,  cap- 
tain ;  i  said,  I  will  get  it  for  you  ;  and  I  was  the  means  of  its  being 
procured. 

Did  you  give  him  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Somerset  House  for 
that  purpose  ? — I  either  gave  him  a  letter,  or  went  to  Somerset  House 
myself,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  but  I  know  I  got  him  his  pay. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  previous  to  his  discharge  From  iM 
Poictiers,  having  any  conversation  with  him  respecting  his  wish-  to 
leave  the  service? — Yes,  I  remember  rather  reproadiing  bim  fotf 
quitting  the  service,  and  saying,  *'  I  v^as  quite  astonished  he  had 
quitted  the  service,  particularly  as  he  was  so  comfortably  situated  oq 
board  the  ship ;"  1  was  displeased  with  his  quitting  the  service ;  I  did 
it  to  oblige  oir  William  Gell ;  I  did  not  like  so  good  a  roan  quittini! 
the  service,  and  the  reason  he  gave  me  was^  that  iie  was  pressed  into 
the  service,  that  he  never  liked  the  sea,  and  was  anxious  to  quit  it 

The  question  related  to  any  time  previous  to  his  quitting  the  Poie^ 
tiers?— The  answers  he  gave  previously  and  aftenvards  were  exactly 
the  same. 

There  was  nothing  passed  relative  to  his  inability  to  support  the  ex* 
pense  of  being  on  the  quarter-deck  ? — Nothing. 

Lord  Colville. — Do  you  know  that  Carrington,  whilst  doing  duty 
under  your  command  on  board  the  Poictiers>  knew  what  his  rating  on 
the  ship*s  books  actually  was  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  humbly  submitted  that,  for  this  wit- 
ness to  be  called  on  to  depose  what  he  knew  of  what  tfa^ 
other  witness  knew^  was  not  evidence,  unless  he  wa^ 
asked  as  to  some  fact  which  brought  Carrington's  knonf^ 
ledge  irithia  the  witness?*  \itiovi\^^^^. 
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f.^  Lord  ColviUe  iaid^  that  he  bad  pot  the  queaiion  iq 
conseqaence  of  Carrington's  own  evidence  that  he  be- 
iteted  himself  to  have  been  rated  as  a  midshipoaan  on 
liTQ^i'd^  the  Pbf^tiersj  while  under  the  command  of  Sir  J, 
B^iresfc)rd.  He  had,  therefore^  good  reqson  to  ask  whe« 
Cber  Carringion  musi  not  hieive  been  aware  of  his  own 
rutivi^^  he  thought  he  must  have  been.  Sd  man  had  a 
.greater  respect  for  the  high  legal  talent  of  the  counsel 
at  tbg  bar  than  himself,  but  he  did  hope  that  their  lord- 
snips  would  not  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  thai  learned 
geRlLeman.  The  learned  counsel  was  not  justified  ia 
saving  the  question  was  a  droll  one. 

The  Lord* Chancellor  said^  that  it  was  not  for  their 
lordships  to  discourage  any  objections  which  might  be 
urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  upon  legal  grounds. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  proper  question 
to  introduce  the  one  which  had  been  propounded  would 
be  "  whether  the  witness  knew  whether  Carrington  did 
or  dfd  not  know  how  be  was  rated.** 
,Lord  ColoiHe. — Do  tou  ktiow,  from  any  fact  or  circinnstance, 
witbio  your  own  koowlfdee*  that  Carrington  did  know  how  he  wa» 
fal^^  ?-^EIvery  man  and  officer  in  the  ship  knew  how  they  were  rated, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  I  never  hid  the  rating  from 
any  of  them  ;  but  wilh  six  hundred  people  in  the  ship  it  is  impossible 
I  can  recollect  the  rating  of  every  man  ten  years  ago ;  but  I  believe 
ha  knew  it. 

.  ^re  you  certain  that. Carrington  did  not  know  he  was  rated  quartcr- 
ma8|tj9r? — I  should  think  he  knew  it,  as  he  always  did  his  duty  as 
quarter-master ;  but  he  and  I  never  had  any  conversation  upon  that 
su^ect. 

Jtord  Comhermere,-'^Do  you  know  whether  Carrington  ever  messed 
with  the  midshipmen  P'-^He  never  did. 

The  Marl  of  ff^inebelsea.-^Wiis  the  pay  wliich  you  state  you  ob» 
tained  for  Carrington  some  time  after  he  was  discharged,  either  by 
penonal  application  at  Somerset  House,  or  by  lettei;  the  pay  of  a 
micbhipman,  or  the  pay  of  a  quarter- master  ? — I  believe  both  ;  the 
pay  of  the  midshipman's  part  of  it  could  only  have  been  a  few  days. 
Because  he  was  discharged  into  a  ship  to  get  his  pay  as  a  midshipman  j; 
therefore  for  those  two  or  three  days  he  must  have  been  paid ;  but  the 
NairV'-ofRce  books  can  best  state  this, 

T^e Lord-CkanceUor, — According  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the 
jiaval  service,  is  not  every  man  rated  according  to  the  duty  he  does 
oh  board  the  ?hip? — Generally  speaking. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence, — During  the  continuance  of  William  Car' 
jringtitet  on  board  the  Poictiers,  was  he  on  any  occasion  uarticulariy 
recoQimended  to  your  notice  by  the  first  lieutenant? — Not. that  J 
know  of;  but  he  was  a  very  great  favourite  of  the  first  iicutenant'a; 
being  a  very  good  man>  and  the  firit  lieutenant  was  very  loth  to  part 
witl^him. 

•  .Where  was  the  Poictiers  employed  during  the  twelve  mojiths  that 
)fp  wan  on  board  that  ship? — ^I'lie  first. pari  o^  Vvev  ^vix\\c^  >«'i  *l<m»c- 
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manded  at  the  blockade  at  Brest,  then  at  Lisbon/then  in  (be  ^ortli 
Seas. 

Did  Carrington  come  on  board  with  a  draft  of  men,  or  was  hoce* 
ceived  on  board  on  the  ship's  being  first  commissioned  ?«^As  far,  as 
my  memory  charges  me,  with  a  draft  of  men  from  the  Majestic^  I 
think  there  were  six  or  eight  of  them. 

During  the  continuance  of  Carrington  on  board  the  Poictiers,  was 
the  ship  in  course  of  payment  i — I  Cannot  say  positively,  but  I  tbi^k 
she  was. 

The  ship's  books  will  prove  the  fact  ? — Of  course. 

Earl  Grey, — What  was  the  name  of  your  first  lieutenant  ?-^Lieu« 
tent  Atcock,  now  a  captain. 

Where  does  he  live?— -N  ear  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales,  and  a 
most  able  and  excellent  man  he  is. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  here  moved  that  the  ships'  books 
of  the  Poictiers  and  the  Thisbe  should  be  produced  be-; 
fore  (he  House. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.—they  are  to  be  easily  bad^  I 
suppose  i 

The  Duke  of  ClarencC'^Yery  easily  had. 

Lord  Melville  was  of  opiniou  that  all  the  required 

facts  might  be  easily  known,  as  to  what  was  the  rating 

of  any  men  on  board  those  ships^  by  a  return  from  the 

proper  officer  at  the  Navy-office.    The^books  themselves 

would  be  in  some  quantity,  and  of  considerable  volume; 

but  the  proper  officer  could  furnish,  by  way  of  extract, 

every  necessary  information.    It  was  for  their  lordshipsi 

however,  to  decide  whether  they  would  have  such  ate- 

turn^  or  the  books  of  all  the  vessels  the  man  might  have 

ever  served  in.— The  latter  course  was  agreed  to. 

Earl  Grey. — Do  you  know  where  Captain  Jones,  who  was  the  acting 
captain  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  is  ? — I  do  not,  but  I  know  Captain 
Alcock's  residence  from  being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him; 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  about \wo  months  ago. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
for  some  person,  authorized  by  ihdr  Jordships,  to  make 
a  copy  of  those  parts  of  the  ships'  books  which  bad 
been  adverted  to. 

Mr,  Brougham  said  he  only  wished  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  proposition  extended  to  the  production  of 
documentary  as  well  as  parole  evidence ;  was  it  meaDt 
to  receive  documentary  evidence  ? 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Their  lordships  will  decide  on 
that  point,  and  your  objections,  Mr.  Brougham,  shall 
be  then  heard,  if  you  have  any. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  anxious  to  know  their  intention. 

Earl  Grey  moved  that  the  order  of  the  House  of  the 
2Uto(  August  laat,  reWUNe  vo  vVv^  ^vx^tvdaace  of  wit* 
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uesses^  be  read ;  wbich  being  done,  bis  lordship  further 
moved  that  the  present  witnessi  Sir  John  Beresford^  be 
discharged  from  further  observance  of  that  order,  should 
now  withdraw^  and  be  allowed  to  leave  London.—* 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Jirougham  trusted,  in  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Pomi  on  Saturday,  that  their  lordships  would 
allow  him  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  their  lordships 
bad  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  (the  Queen's 
counsel)  could  not  cross-examine  him  as  to  the  bribe 
attempted  to  be  given  to  him  by  one  Riganti,  if  he 
would  submit  to  be  the  agent  of  Vilmarcati,  one  of  the 
Milan  commission,  although  their  lordships  at  the  time 
seemed  to  object  to  the  question  intended  to  be  pro- 
pounded, her  Majesty's  counsel  did  not  wave  it  altoge- 
ther, but  reserved  it  to  a  future  time,  in  case  they  should 
^e  afterwards  able  to  show  other  acts  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  in  case  (which  he  trusted  that,  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
stantial justice  and  legal  form,  they  would  be  successful 
in  doing)  they  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  necessary 
and  indispensable  fact,  of  who  the  party  was,  the  real 
party,  who  was  the  prosecutor  in  this  case ;  without 
which  information,  looking  at  the  peculiar  situation  in 
wbich  her  Majesty  stood,  it  did  appear  to  him  (Mr. 
Brougham)  that  it  was  morally  and  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  pursue  any  steps  towards  that  pure  and 
substantial  justice  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every 
judicial  proceeding. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  the  witness  (Pomi)  had  now 
been  examined  in  chief,  and  also  cross-examined.  What- 
ever application  might  be  afterwards  made  for  permission 
to  re*examine  upon  any  point,  the  House  must  of  course 
consider,  and  would  be  the  best  judges  of. 

Lord  Calthorpt  rose  to  express  his  great  regret  that 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government 
did  not  take  an  earlier  opportunity  of  saying  distinctly 
who  was  the  prosecutor  in  the  present  case  It  really  did 
appear  to  him,  that  in  the  question  now  before  the 
House — if  they  made  it  one  of  state,  and  in  which  the 
state  was  the  aggrieved  and  complaining  party—the 
crown,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  not  the  king,  indi- 
Yidually,  was,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view, 
the  prosecuting  party.  He  could  only  account  (be  U\& 
DobJe /rieod's  (Lord  Liverpool)  doi  Via.N\\\%  %\.viX^6^  ^x  ^^x. 
0Mrlier  day  that  important  fact,  (tout  Odl^  \^\\».tLCfc  ^i^^ 
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noble  earl  upon  the  effect  to  be  prodaced  by  their  tord« 
ships'  experience  of  his  own  fairness  and  candour,  which 
he  had  so  conspicuously  manifested  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  business,  and  which  had  drawn  frotn  th^ 
noble  earl's  political  opponents  even  the  warmest  and 
most  liberal  acknowledgment.  A  close  attention  to  the 
noble  earl's  conduct  had  only  the  more  confirmed  hiv 
(Lord  Calthorpe's)  opinion  of  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  its  being  still  more  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  who 
the  prosecuting  party  in  this  case  n^as.  It  oaust  be  ad« 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  his  noble  friend  had,  by  his  owit 
conduct  at  least,  exemplified  a  distinction  which  he 
(Lord  Calthorpej,  for  himself,  confessed  he  thought 
clear  and 'obvious,  between  the  ministers  of  the  crown  a^ 
*  the  head  of  the  stale,  and  the  minister  of  the  crown  in«< 
dividually.  If  he  was  wrong  in  dri^Wing  this  distinction,- 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  be  set  right  by  those  nobto 
lords  around  him  whose  acquaintance  with  tbe  cCH9t'rr(f«> 
tion  and  political  law  must  bi^  so  n^nch  greater  than  hiii 
own.  To  him  (Lord  Calthorpe),  this  distinction  ^^f 
sufficient  and  satisfactory :  and  certainly  he  thoiight  it 
would  have  been  desirable  in  order  to  have  precluded  all 
misunderstanding,  to  have  staled  the  desired  point  muck 
earlier.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
no  parties  in  this  case  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 
that  statement  having  been  So  long  delayed  as  the  learn*' 
ed  counsel  for  her  Majesty :  for  he  thought  that,  if  any 
advantage  had  been  left  on  any  side,  as  to  refusing  thb 
knowledge  of  this  particular,  relative  to  the  identity  of 
what  had  been  called  an  invisible,  an  iiiipalpable,  and 
an  indefinable  being;  all  that  advantage  had  been  with 
the  learned  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  vs'ho  had  certainly 
had  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  greatest  advantages 
of  that  odium  naturally  attached  to  a  secret  committee, 
and  particularly  as  that  odium  must  be  necessarily 
increased  by  the  object  of  the  committee  having  been  ^ 
foreign  one.  This  subject  had  been  so  repeatedly 
brought  up,  that  he  could  not  feel  satisfied  without  jost 
attempting  to  explain  to  the  House  wh^t  seemed  to  hita 
the  correct  view  of  the  case. 

The  Earl'of  Liverpool  eertainly  felt  called  upon  fof 
some  explanation,  after  the  candid  way  in  which  tbil 
matter  had  been  put  to  him,  particularly  by  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last.    He  mu%\.  eiiv'^^^^  ^x^xsvn  vs^x^^xysr  vW. 
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Aiould  not  have  been  stated  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  but  bbould  have  been  deferred  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  himself  had  no  difficnlty  in  stating' 
bow  he  conceived  the  matter  to  stand;  nor  coaid  be 
have  any  from  the  beginning.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
Qiake  an  analogy  between  a  proceeding  in  their  lord- 
ships' Uouse,  considered  as  a  legislative  proceedings 
and  proceedings  in  other  cou/ts  as  far  as  regarded  a 
t]nestion  of  who  was  or  who  was  not  the  prosecutor :  but 
about  this  question,  in  the  present  case,  however  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  might  have  been  objected  to, 
th^re  had  been  from  the  beginning  no  mystery  whatever. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  be  did  lay  on  the 
table  of  that  House,  by  his  Majesty's  command,  as  he 
then  stated,  certain  papers  relative  to  her  Majesty's  con- 
duct as  the  Princess  of  W^ales.  The  qnealion  being  how, 
these  werie  to  be  disposed  of^  it  was  then  also  proposed 
by  him  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred 
to  a  secret  committee.  Many  noble  lords  objected  to 
that' proceeding,  and  contended,  that  the  proper  course 
wduld  be  for  the  executive  government,  or-for  himself 
ib  riie  situation  which  he  occupied  under  that  executive 
government,  to  introduce  a  bill  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, founded  upon  the  subject  matter  of  those  papers. 
Those,  papers  were  referred  to  a  secret  committee  of 
that  House,  and  they  made  a  report  upon  them,  which 
was  now  open  upon  their  lordships'  table.  The  day 
after  that  report  was  brought  in,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
upon  the  table,  also,  a  bill;  not  a  bill  as  of  the  secret 
cbmmitte,  but  as,  undoubtedly,  his  own  bill ;  as  a  bill 
(so  far  as,  legislatively  considered,  he  could  be)  for 
which  he  was  himself  responsible.  Such  was  the  real 
coarse  of  the  proceeding:  right  or  wrong,  whichever 
that  proceeding  might  be,  was  .there  any  mystery  about 
ill  The  House  ordered  the  Queen  to  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  tbe  bill  in  question,  and  the  Attorney-Grene- 
rml  was  ordered  by  tbeir  lordships,  at  (he  same  time,  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  their  House,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  charges  cantained  in  the  preamble.  Whatever 
might  be  contended  for  upon  tbe  principle  of  analogj 
iA  a  case  like  this,  he  maintained  the  only  and  the  pro- 
per course  had  been  taken.  Whether  the  secret  com- 
ifthtee  had  reported  rightly  or  wrongly  had  \aov^\^%  \jc^ 
4^-  With  tbe  iuiitter  in  dispute ;  if  \t  Yiad  neN^t  e^\<i\^^  ^x. 
sH^.evea  thai  matter  stood,  m  with  re»|peQ\.lo\}cke  i^x^wex 
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point  at  hsue,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  The  bill 
might  have  been  brought  in  on  other  principles;  and  in 
ihe  way  in  which  it  bad  been  produced,  he  repeated^ 
there  was  no  mystery  whatever.  He  had  already  said^ 
\iiM,  with  respect  to  what  might  have  taken  place  under 
the  Milan  commission,  he  had  no  objection  that,  at  a 
proper  time,  the  most  thorough  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted into  that  subject.  But  he  did  not  consider  thai 
those  who  formed  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  present 
question  I  more  than  they  legally  and  necessarily  were. 
\l^ith  regard  to  the  present  bill,  he  said  that  it  was  in* 
troduced  into  that  House  by  himself,  in  the  firm  belief 
tiiat  its  preamble  could  be  proved.  Whether  it  would 
be  or  not  would  be  for  their  lordships  hereafter  to  con* 
aider:  it  would  be  for  them,  at  a  future  time,  to  deter* 
l^ine  how  far  the  accusations  contained  in  the  preamble 
wibce  justified.  Whatever  .  their  lordships'  judgment 
itligbti>ey  be  was  sure  they  would  hold  that  there  had 
been  no  mystery  attempted  to  be  kept  up. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said,  that  the  question 
^hich  on  Saturday  it  had  been  urged  ought  not  to  be 
asked,  and  was  not  lo  be  answered,  was  now  asked,  and 
h^d  been  answered.  After  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  (afforded  with  his  usual  candour),  some* 
thing  like  an  answer  had  certainly  been  obtained.  He 
agreed  with  the  statement  of  that  noble  earl  (Liverpool);: 
and  it  had  convinced  him  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdawne) 
ttis^t  in  this  proceeding  throughout  they  were  entertain<" 
itig  a  bill  which  the  House  had  been  led  to  entertain  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  earl,  and  of  the  King's 
ministers  ;  and  that  the  counsel  at  the  bar  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  such  an  examination  as  should 
c.ertify  to  their  lordships  whether  the  bill  ought  to  pass 
Qr  not.  So  far  the  explanation  was  to  be  admitted  :  but 
if  the  House  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  having  for 
its  own  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to  the  accuracy  of 
its  own  determinations,  thought  proper  to  create  a  party 
—and  to  place  that  party  at  the  bar — it  behoved  them 
to  consider  in  what  way  that  proceeding,  so  establishe<)i 
affected  the  interests  of  the  individual  who  was  the  client 
of  the  counsel  at  their  bar.  When  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site appeared  to  express  some  astonishment  at  the  ob- 
jection or  difficulty  which  had  been  started  not  having 
bj^^n  suguesied  befotej  V\e  (yWML«Ac^\>  vil  \i^w<^^Q;v^e\« 
mufitt  beg"  leave  lo  wj,  \\\%X  \o  xV^  >a^%x  ^^  Vxw^^y^v^ 
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tion  and  belief  it  had  been  repeatedly  stated  throaghout 
the  whole  business.  It  had  been  stated  in  that  Flouse, 
ttnd  elsewhere,  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar;  it  had  been 
reverted  to  in  that  House  by  noble  lords  and  by  the 
counsel  at  the  bar;  and  had,  in  short,  been  reiterated 
in  almost  every  stage  of  the  proceeding.  But  since  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool)  did  express  so  much  astonishment 
that  the  objection  had  been  so  lately  produced,  he  would 
tell  him  that,  admitting  the  fart,  there  was  at  any  rate 
some  reason  for  it.  The  very  proceedings  of  the  House 
itself,  on  Saturday,  raised  this  question — namely,  How, 
and  how  far,  this  creating  and  placing  at  their  bar  an 
unknown  party,  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
affected  the  interests  of  the  other  party  before  them  ? 
The  question  had  not  been  so  raised  before.  What, 
then,  was  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  of  counsel  at 
their  bar  on  Saturday  ?  To  establish  the  fact  of  a  con- 
tpiracy.  To  establish  such  a  fact  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  an  agency.  To  prove  an  agent  it  was  necessary 
lo  prove,  in  the  first  place,  a  party  as  a  principal.  It 
viras  impossible!  for  any  counsel,  who  knew  how  the  law 
of  the  case  stood,  to  bring  home  a  fact  of  agency, 
without  showing  a  principal.  Concurring  with  the  ex* 
planation  given  by  the  noble  earl,  who  had  described 
the  bill  as  his  own  measure  introduced  by  himself,  and 
to  become  afterwards  the  measure  of  the  House  at  large, 
or  not,  according  to  the  event,  he  rose  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion,  which  he  really  felt 
it  an  omission  of  his  duty  not  to  have  stated  on  Saturday, 
after  Mr.  Powell's  examination  at  the  bar  was  concluded. 
Agreeing,  as  he  had  said,  in  the  sort  of  opinion  express* 
ed  by  the  noble  earl,  that  only  confirmed  the  feeling  he 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  before  entertained  upon 
the  subject  which  he  was  about  to  mention,  and  induced 
him,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  submit  such  opinion 
to  the  House— *' that  those  letters  from  Colonel  Brown 
to  Mr.  Powell,  and  from  Mr.  Powell  to  Colonel  Browti 
— he  meant  their  correspondence  relative  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  material  witness  in  this  case,  when  the  evidence 
of  that  witness  was  required  at  the  bar — were  evidence 
which  ought  to  be  produced/'  considering  the  state  of  this 
proceeding,  as  instituted  by  the  House,  for  its  own  con- 
venience, with  a  view,  not  to  any  particular  purpose,  but 
to  the  ascertaining  of  truth.  That  was  its  sole  object; 
he  supppsed  it  to  have  no  other  object,  no  ijuwcv^A^sv 


party  having  any  interest  in  the  proceeding;  becansej  ifr 
i's^ci,  no  party  existed  as  pro^ecutor^  except  that  j»h»jiy^ 
torn,  whiciij  tor  the  purpose  of  eliciting  truth,  tber  \wiir 
ships  had  raised  up;  aqd  which,  in  truth,  was  for  th/sif 
own  cqnvenience,  but  was  not  for  the  interests  of  u\^thm 
It  was  very  certain  that,  in  many  ordinary  oas^s,  tfai^ 
convenience  of  parties  in  proceedings  ULere  to,  be  pre^ 
ferred  to  the  interests  of  truth  ;  and  such  a  coarse  m^gjH 
he  perfectly  prudent.  But  here,  when  they  considepK^ 
the  unsubstantial  party  which  they  had  created  an^ 
brought  to  their  bar,  no  such  interests  were  to  be  con- 
sidered; the  sole  and  real  and  important  interests  Wdr^ 
those  of  truth.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  tfaa^ 
it  was  their  lordships'  duty  to  take  care,  iest,  io  advo- 
cating the  interests  of  their  own  party^  raised  up  by 
}heir  own  power  and  permission,  they  proceeded  has^ly 
or  incautiously,  while  evidence  for  the  actual  and  opipjrf 
materials  interests  of  truth  was  strangely  absent.  Their 
lordships  were  bound,  and  should  have  felt  it,  as  he  cq^ 
ceived,  due  to  themselves,  and  to  the  ends  of  snbstajuU) 
justice  and  of  truth,  to  have  called  for  the  productiop  of 
so  much  of  that  evidence  to  which  he  had  adverted  ae 
was  relative  to  the  great  irregularity  (to  give  it  no  wor^ 
a  name)  of  the  abstraction  of  a  material  witness  by 
Mr.  Powell,  who  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  prp* 
duce  it.  When  so  much  of  that  evidence  as  was  rela* 
five  to  the  affair  of  Restelli  should  be  produced,  b^ 
should  take  upon  himself  to  call  for  the  judgment  pftjiie 
House  upon  the  matter,  and  to  know  how  they  stood  io 
that  respect.  One  word  more,  before  he  sat  down.  {|ii 
noble  friend  (Lord  Calthorpe)  had  taken  a  distinctioii 
upon  a  very  material  point,  to  which  he  (the  Maquis  <Qf 
Lansdowne)  could  by  no  means  subscribe.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  that  he  saw  a  distinction,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  as  between 
^  minister  of  the  crown  and  a  minister  of . the  King.  I|e 
(fjord  Lansdowne)  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  such  dis-^ 
tinction ;  he  knew  of  no  such  difference  ;  he  thought 
that  the  noble  earl  acted  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other 
occasions,  as  the  minister  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  tbe 
miuister  of  the  crown  their  lordships  ku^w  him.  Sure 
be  was  that  he  only  did  justice  to  the  noble  earl  when  h« 
said  that  the  noble  earl  would  not  submit  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  acting  in  any  other  capacity. 

!fAe  Lord'^ChanccUor  would  repeat  the  substance  of 
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^ne  observatioti,  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  state  what 

'he  had  stated  wiih  respect  to  the  abstraction  of  Reslteili> 
ahd   the  diflPerence  between  a  present  and  a  postponed 

'examination.    The  same  principle  applied  to  the  cross- 

•examination  of  a  witness  who  had  been  already  exa- 

•mined  in  chief.     His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  point 

out  to  their  lordships  the  disadvantage  of  delaying  the 

cross-examination  of  the  witness  last  at  their  lordships' 

'^bar^  and  wished  that  any  discussion  that  was  not  instant- 

*ly  called  for  might  be  deferred  till  that  was  over.  A 
noble  marquis  (Laosdowne)  had  said  that  the  question 

■n^hich  was  put  on  Saturday  bad  been  put  to-day.     He 

'(the  Lord-Chancellor)  differed  from  that  noble  lord  :  the 
question  of  Saturday  he  took  to  be  a  very  different  one, 

'And  the  answer  of  to-day  was  by  no  means  applicable 

-to  it.  Why  this  point  should  have  been  pressed  so 
often^  or  whether  there  should  have  been  any  delay  of 
an  answer,  was  a  question  upon  which  he  would  make 
no  observation  except  this — that  his  professional  expe- 

•rience  very  often  furnished  him  with  good  reasons  for 
delay.     The  fact  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  thiff — 

■that  bis  Majesty  was  advised  to  lay  certain  papers  before 
that  House^  and  those  who  gave  him  that  advice  were 
responsible  for  it  :  those  papers,  being  sent  down,  were 

'referred  to  a  secret  committee.  The  committee  made 
a  report,  and  after  that  report  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
thought  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  it.  Now 
thi«  be  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  maintained  was  no  prose- 
cution ;  for  neither  was  there  any  prosecutor,  nor  any 
petition  presented   against  such    measure.     The   noble 

■earl  was  answerable  to  the  country  for  bringing  in  that 
bill,  as  all  those  were  who  concurred  in  advising  that 
course;  and  upon   this    statement    he   contended   that 

•be  was  justified    in    saymg,  here   was  no   prosecution. 

■What  he  wished  their  lordships  to  do  was,  to  proceed 
forthwith  with    the   cross-examination   that  had    been 

•deferred,  and   then  any  question  arising  upon  it  might 
lie  impartially  discussed  ;    and,   in  despite  of   all   the 
world,    he   might   say,   he  was  sure  that  it  would  be 
impartially,  determined. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  in  explanation,  remarked,  that  what 

■ht  meant  to  say  was  this  :— He  thought  that  the  noble 
ear!,  in  relying  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in 

'bi«  delay  of  stating  who  the  ptosecutot  u\  \.V\\%  ^^'^^ 
reaUf  was,  bad  rested  rather  upou  v\\t  n^^x^XxX  ol  \\i^v<v* 
Defence.}  3  % 
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dual  and  personal  character  than  upon  any  iofldenoc 
with  Parliament  which  government  were  usually  8up« 
posed  to  exercise  in  such'cases. 

Earl  Grey  only  wished  to  state  his  dissent  from  one 
part  or  the  statement  made  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)i 
to  whom  he  gave  full  credit  for  candour  and  openneat. 
But  he  had  asserted^  that  those  of  their  lordships  who 
had  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee  had 
contended  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  rt^* 
sponsibility  of  ministers.     What  those  noble  lords^  bovfA 
ever^  did  contend  for,  was^  not  that  a  bill^  but  that  a 
charge  should  be  brought  in  upon  the  responsibility  of 
ministers;  and  that  ministers  should  not  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  report  of  a  secret  committee.     To  the 
mode  of  proceeding  by  bill  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  always 
had  an  invincible  objection.     With  respect  to  the  ques* 
tion  immediately  before  their  lordships,  he  thought  that 
the  noble  earl  opposite  had  made  no  answer  whatever  to 
the  clear^  and^  he  considered  it,  convincing  statement  of 
his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)/  as  to  the 
difficulty,  if  not  inability,  of  the  learned   counsel  to 
prove  the  conspiracy,   arising  out  of  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  being  enabled  to  cross-examine  the  agent 
of  the   party  to  the  fact.     Where  agency   was   to  be 
proved,  that  agency  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible 
to  trace»  if  it  could   not  be   also  proved  who  was  the 
principal  in  it.      From  what  had   passed   he  must  aa* 
sume  that  government  were  the  principals  :  and,  that 
being  assumed,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  every  person 
employed    by   government   in   this   business  was    their 
agent.     Hence  it  followed  that  Colonel  Brown  was  an 
^gent.     He  did  not  know  whether  they  might  consider 
Hanoverian  ministers  as  agents,  but  Colonel  Brown  was 
clearly  one.     Well  then— -a  question  had  been  put  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  one   Riganti,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Colonel  Brown  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wit- 
nesses to  go  to  Milan.     When  grounds  were  made  to 
appear  at  their  lordships'  bar  for  the  assertions  that  had 
been  advanced  by  counsel  with  respect  to  bribery,  be 
apprehended  that  he  must  consider  the  government  at 
being  the  principal.  Colonel  Brown  as  their  agent,  and 
Riganti  as  employed  by  Brown.    There  was,  at  least, 
that  degree  of  bribery  proved,  that  they  (their  lordships) 
must  know  how  far  persons  so  empowered  a^  Riganti 
Appeared  to  have  been  Vk^d  V>^^u  ^\x^>c\^^  v^  ^v^\\>y^t  Md 
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Winiper  with  witnesses^  to  the  manifest  perversion  and  de- 
struction of  all  justice.  It  was  now  for  their  lordships 
to  determine  how  far  they  would  allow  counsel  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  questions  to  which  objections  had  been, 
started  on  Saturday.  If  those  questions  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  put  by  counsel,  he  now  gave  notice  that 
he  should,  after  the  examination  and  cross-examination 
were  concluded,  submit  to  their  lordships  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  their  being  propounded,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  know  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
by  Riganti  ;  and  also  because  it  was  material  to  know 
every  thing  which  had  been  done  in  this  case  by  other 

Jersons  acting  under  the  commission.  So  convinced  was 
e  of  the  necessity  of  such  questions  being  permitted, 
that  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  matter. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  considered  that  the  subject 
now  before  the  House  was  connected  with  a  sort  of  coi* 
lateral  inquiry,  wiiich  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
(£afl  Grey)  in  thinking  it  was  highly  important  to  gp 
into.  In  the  circumstance  related  as  occurring  at  Carls* 
rube  there  was  but  one  witness. (Barbara  Kress);  she  was 
sent  for,  it  appeared,  to  Frankfort,  to  be  examined  by 
the  Hanoverian  minister,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Hano- 
ver. It  was  clear  that  other  persons  had  been  employed 
in  that  witness's  examination  besides  the  Milan  commis- 
sion. Who  were  they?  or  were  ministers  responsible 
for  them  as  well  as  the  Milan  agents? 
,  The  JEarl  of  Liverpool  said,  although  they  were  first 
examined  at  Hanover,  they  were  re-examined  by  Mr^ 
Cooke. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  resumed,  and  said  that  still  it 
was  clear  the  Hanoverian  minister  had  acted  in  some 
part  of  this  business.  What  were  his  acts,  then?  and 
who  were  responsible  for  them?  How  was  the  condiict 
of  agents  to  be  thoroughly  sifted,  unless  it  was  known 
who  those  agents  were,  and  by  whom  authorized  ?  Per-- 
haps  it  might  appear  that,  there  were  other  parties  at 
work  not  connected  with  the  tribunal  of  the  Milan  com* 
mission.  Were  those  parties  under  the  control  of  mi- 
nisters, or  were  they  not?  Were  they  included  in  that 
jresponsibtlity  which  ministers  were  ready  to  avow  ?  It 
was  idle  to  proceed  in  the  cause  unless  this  information 
were  fairly  and  fully  communicated.  How  else  vvece. 
ihcy  tp  see  their  way  through  a  series  of  >^toc.e^^\w^\^ 

3  Mi 
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thet!o1Iection  of'this  evidencey  io  which  bothOermsftr 
diplomacy  and  German  dexterity  were  mixed  up  io  ose  > 
confused  mass  f  Hovir  else  could  it  be  knowp  whether  * 
or  po  compulsion  had  been  used  by  parties  in  that  aU 
most  invisible  empire?  It  was  most  material  to  kaow 
whether  corruption  could  be  traced  in  any  of  the  pro* 
ceediugs  of  tbe  parties  who  acted  in  these  despotic 
states.  It  was  most  material  to  know  whether,  before- 
the  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  Milan  commission^  it: 
had  undergone  examination  and  garbling  by  the  agent 
of  any  petty  German  despot^  for  wiiose  acts  no  respon* 
sibility  could  be  traced.  These  were  the  unexplained 
peculiarities  of  this  so  Germanised  business.  Leu  tbe 
ministers  avow  for  whom  they  were  responsible  as  mi« 
nisters  of  the  King  of  England.  Did  they  mean  also  to 
say  they  were  responsible  for  the  ministers  of  the  King 
of  Hfti)Over  ?  if  they  did^  perhaps  it  would  be  also  ne- 
cessary to  know  who  were  th^  responsible  advisers  of* 
the  Duke  of  Cornwa|l|  or  whether  they  might  not  liave 
had  any  hand  in  procuring  some  of  those  horrible  means 
which  were  as  disgraceful  as  they  were  malignant.  This 
information  he  thought  absolutely  necessary^  because 
who  could  say  whether  they  might  not  be  called  upon^ 
before  they  came  to  vote  on  the  bill,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  criminal  advisers  of  this  most  shameful  and 
luiserable  proceeding  i  It  had  been  said,  that  when  the 
evidence  in  this  case  were  terminated,  it  would  then  her 
come  their  lordships'  duty  to  decide  upon  the  question^ 
whether  or  no  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved, 
They  would  then,  it  was  said,  have  to  decide  upon  tbo 
evidence,  which,  in  his  judgment,  contained  the  silliest^ 
deposition  that  had  ever  found  its  way  iiito  a  grave  pro- 
ceeding ;  they  would  then  have  to  say  whether  the  bill 
should  be  jead  a  second  time  or  not.  He  would  not  say 
fh^t  this  would  become  a  part  of  their  duty — though 
strange  enough  had  been  that  duty,  as  exercised  by  their 
]Ordshif  s  in  this  business,  which  bore  no  analogy  to  tbe 
lirdinary  judicial  forms  of  the  country — to  its  principles 
of  justice,  which  seemed  to  have  been  long  forgot — ^in- 
deed,  he  might  add,  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution.  Their  situatioa 
was,  infleed,  anomalous,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
precedent.  |t  was  said,  that  when  called  upon  to  vote 
fbt  the  sec^)nd  reading  of  the  bill,  they  might  de<vise 
fome  means  of  modi(y\u^vVi^v^t\sk%^l>^^^^^aJ^^«94 


ckiigQatiDg  the  impQled  offeqce  in  termi  of  less  seve- 
rity; that  then  they  oiighi  call  the  act^  perhaps,  cen- 
sttrable,  or  change  the  force  of  its  character.  He  would, 
however^  plainly  tfll  their  lordships  that  they  bad  no 
way  of  making  the  matter  palatable  ;  he  feared  the 
public  ear  bad  been  long  since  turned  away  from 
their  proceeding  in  this  repulsive  transaction.  In  any. 
way  io  which  chey  viewed  going  on  with  the  bill 
they  would  only  have  to  enrounier  new  and  more 
appalling  obstacles.  How  could  th.ey  vote  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  proved,  and  then  resort  to  a  new  measure  of 
a  different  form  ?  Such  conduct  w'^ould  be  a  gross  insult 
to  the.  unlbrtunate  woman  against  whom  the  bill  was  di« 
rectcd.  That^  indeed,  would,  on  the  part  of  their  lord- 
abips,  show  a  disposition 

*'  To  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike — 

<*  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  this  course  was  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  their  consistency.  How  would  voting 
all  the  charges  proved,and  yet  abandoning  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  show  their  consistency?  How  would  ad«- 
milting  the  principle,  and  then  rec(;rding  a  vote  con- 
trary to  all  justice  and  common  sense,  manifest  their 
coDsisteocy  ?  He  implored  tiu^m  to  avoid  such  consis- 
tency, and  declared  tliat  the  on^y  proof  of  rational  con- 
sistency they  had  it  in  thejr  power  to  show  was  to  abat]- 
dqn  the  course  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  to 
confe!»8  their  error,  and  alter  their  progress.  His  own. 
opinion  !>€  had  long  since  declared,  and  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  repeat  it  now— namely,  that,  whether  the 
charges  were  proved  or  not,  the  bill  never  should  have 
bis  concurrence.  Entertaining  this  opinion  throughout, 
he  bad  objected  to,  and  bad  condemned  their  mode  of 
inquiry  from  the  beginning.  For  what  purpose,  be  had 
always  said,  pollute  their  ears,  disgust  the  public,  and 
c|isgrace  their  journals,  with  the  detail  of  sqcb  gross  and 
scandalous  evidence?  This,  be  repeated,  was  his  opi»> 
|Hon  of  the  bill,  and  he  had  only  to  reiterate  the  neces- 
sity of  their  stopping  before  their  situation  became  in- 
iextricable.  Their  responsibility  was  great,  their  situation 
jCritical ;  and  he  again  implored  of  the  House  to  pan.sc 
before  their  situation  became  irremediable. 

Lord  Mdvilit  said  he  had  a  motion  to  make  in  consie- 
iquence  of  what  had  fallen  from  a  witness  (Sir  John  Be- 
ijfirfoxd)  at  their  IprdshipsV  |)ar  tliis  day.    It.  v(^<^)  tV^^v. 
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the  proper  officer  from  the  Admiralty  do  attend  thf 
House  with  an  authentic  statement  of  the  tenrices  erf 
William  Carringtoti,  who  was  a  quarter-master  in  the 
year  1811  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Poictiers^  on  board 
that  ship,  and  in  any  other  in  which  he  might  have 
served.  The  noble  lord  observed  that  the  ships'  books 
would  furnish  the  necessary  information. 

The  question  was  not  put  on  this  motion  ;  bat  it  wai 
agreed  to. 

Counsel  were  re-admitted,  and  Filippo  Pomi  was 
again  called  in,  and  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney^ 
General,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 

Spineto. 

YcHi  have  stated  that  you  resided  in  a  house  at  the  Barona,  Is  that 
house  now  called  the  Villa  Bergami  ? — ^Yes,  at  present  it  is  called  the 
Villa  Bergami. 

How  loiYg  has  it  been  so  called  ?^  A  little  time  ago.    . 

flovf  long  ago  ? — After  that  Monfrini  sold  it,  about  three  months  ago. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  was  not  called  the  Villa  Bergami  un- 
til three  months  ago  from  this  time  } — It  was  so  called,  even  before 
then ;  Monfrini  bouglit  it,  and  after  Monfrini  sold  it,  it  was  called 
again  the  Villa  Bergami ;  we  always  called  it  La  Barona,  and  we  then 
be/^an  to  call  it  Villa  Bergami,  after  that  Bergami  had  bought  it. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  called  it  the  Villa  Bergami?— 
He  bought  it  in  the  year  1816. 

After  Bergami  purchased  it,  did  you  continue  to  work  there  as  a 
carpenter  for  Bergami  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  continued  to  work  for  Bergami  at  the  villa  down  to  the 
time  of  your  leaving  Italy  ? — When  he  was  the  master  I  worked  for 
him  ;  when  other  people  have  been  the  masters,  I  have  worked  for  the 
other  people. 

When  did  you  last  see  Bergami  ? — ^This  I  do  not  quite  recollect ;  i^ 
must  have  been  in  the  month  of  August,  I  believe. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  his  house. 

Did  you  see  him  any  where  else? — I  have  seen  him  irinoothe^t 
place,  for  I  never  went  out  of  the  house. 

Did  you  see  him  the  day  you  left  the  Villa  Bergami  ?— rl  did  not. 

How  long  before  did  you  see  him? — ^I  left  the  Villa  Bergami  on  tl 
20th  of  September ;  I  had  seen  him  in  August,  but  I  do  not  know  t 
davt  I  cannot  mention  the  day. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  month  of  September  I 
cannot  swear,  it  must  have  been  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
ginning  of  September ;  I  cannot  swear,  I  have  not  made  a  memoi 
dum,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

How  long  before  you  left  the  Villa  Bergami  was  it  that  you  sar' 
Bergami  upon  your  oath  ? — I  left  on  the  20lh  of  September,  and  I  cai 
not  tell  whether  it  was  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  ( 
September,  I  do  not  know. 

..  How  many  days  before  you  left  the  Villa  Bergami  did  you  sec  him 
—  I  do  not  know  how  many  days., 

AVas  it  a  week  ? — More  than  a  week. 

Was  not  Bergami  Vvv'mg;  al\\\tN\\\aL^t^m^VV.V«L\m^^ou 


kl— No,  he  had  set  out,  he  had  gone  away,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
he  went  away. 

Who  desired  you  to  come  o?er  here  as  a  witness? — No  one;  my 
•wn  will. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  came  voluntarily,  without  any  ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  yuu  for  that  purpose  ? — I  came  here  by 
my  own  will,  because  I  heard  that  the  Advocate  Codazzi  was  receive 
ing  witnesses,  and  I  went  to  say  that  I  had  to  say  something  in  favour 
Qf  that  lady,  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  doubt  being  suggested,  whether  this  was  the  fall 

import  of  the  answer^  the  following  question  was  put ; 

Did  you  say,  that  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  that  she  had 
done  you  a  great  deal  of  good  ? — ^To  me,  and  to  all  the  people  at  the 
Barona ;  she  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  all  the  people  in  general. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  went  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  ac* 
cord,  and  that  no  application  was  made  before  that  time  to  go  to  Co- 
dazzi ? — ^Yes,  I  swear  that  before  any  tribunal. 

Did  any  body  apply  to  you  to  go  to  Codazzi  before  you  went 
there  ? — No ;  I  heard  that  Codazzi  received  depositions  in  favour  of 
this  lady,  and  I  went  to  Codazzi  willingly. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Codazzi  ?*-It  was  on  the  24th  day  of 
Aufltust. 

Was  Bergami  then  at  the  Villa  Bergami  ?— He  was  not. 

Was  Bergami  at  Milan  } 

Mr.  JJenman, — How  can  he  know  when  he  says  he 
did  not  see  him  i 

The  Attorney-General  replied^  that  be  might  have 
leen  him  when  he  went  to  Milan. 

Mr.  Dewmflw.— What !  seen  him  at  the  Barona? 
The  Jttorney^GeneraL'-^iio,  but  at  Milan. 
.    Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  was  at  Milan  at  the  time  you  went 
to  Codazzi  ?— As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not  there. 

Did  any  person  desire  you  to  come  here  from  Italy  to  be  a  witness  ? 
-^There  has  been  this  Codazzi,  who  told  me  so  and  so,  who  told  me 
tills  and  this ;  if  you  have  any  deposition  to  make,  you  may  go,  be- 
cause your  deposition  is  good. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  body  else  present  when  you  were  examined  ? — No. 

Codazzi  having  said  to  you  that  you  might  go,  did  you  in  conse- 

2uence  of  that  come  here  of  your  own  accord  ? — Yes,  because  I  told 
im,  that  if  it  had  been  a  business  which  required  me  to  go  a  hundred 
Hiiiet  I  would  go  willingly,  because  I  would  go  (voUmtariamente),  - 

The  interpreters  being  asked  whether  the  whole  of 
tlie  answer  of  the  witness  had  been  given,  they  con- 
Cdrred  in  stating  that  the  whole  had  been  given. 

Alter  you  were  examined  by  Codazzi,  and  before  you  set  out  from 
Ctaly*  did  you  see  any  olher  person  on  the  subject  of  your  coming 
^Tcr  here  as  a  witness?— Yes,  [  had  seen  another  English  advocate  at 
B^ilan. 

When  ?— The  day  after  I  saw  Codazzi. 

Who  was  with  the  English  advocate  wheu  -^'ou  ^^\n  Vi[\Ya\-*\  V'^n^ 
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•  ■         ■  ■  ■  .    '       ■         • 

bten  in  h{s  hoxite,  sind  I  have  srerr  6nU  fiffft  i  1  went  ihttt  by  fkrf  Mi 
accord,  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  adf  ocate. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  besides  the  Engl kh  advocate  uponr 
f he  subject  of  your  coming  here  atttr  you  had  seen  Codazzi  ?-»Not 
Ift  that  lime. 

At  any  time  ? — ^Wheii  he  came  one  day  to  the  Barona  I  saw  him, 
the  Advocate  Codazzi,  and  another  person. 

Who  i^s  that  oUit-r  person  ? — I  do  not  know  (hat  ptrson. 

Was  he  an  Enghshnvan  or  an  Italian  ? — I  believe  he  wav  a  foreigner'; 
1  believe  he  was  an  Englishman ;  for  1  did  not  speak  to  bim,  I  merely 
toc^  him  up  stairs  io  sliow  the  house. 

Do  you  know  Vas^ali  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  see  Vassal!  at  any  time  before  you  set  out  from  Italy  ?*« 
Ye<?,  1  saw  him. 

When  was  it  you  saw  hira ;  how  long  before  you  set  out  froni 
Italy  ? — ^It  was  in  the  month  ot  August,  but  I  do  not  know  wbea;  I 
I  have  not  present  ll>**  day. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Codaizi  ? — It  was  after. 

Did  you  come  over  to  England  by  yourself,  or  in  company  with 
other  persons  f — I  came  over  in  company  ^ith  the  head  master,  GU* 
rolini,  and  three  other  persons. 

Where  was  it  \ou  saw  Vafisali;  was  it  at  the  Villa  Bergami,  or  at 
Milan? — I  saw  him  at  Milan. 

Where? — Near  to  his  house ;  I  saw  him  when  he  was  geftingiaUi^ 
the  carriage. 

Did  you  call  at  his  house?— No,  I  have  never  been  at  his  houie. 

Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  Vassal!  ? — ^I  had  seen  him  lAaoy 
times;  I  had  seen  him  in  (he  year  1817,  and  the  year  t318. 

Besides  tlrat  time  at  Milan,  have  yon  seeii  bim  on  any  olber  occt* 
sion,  on  the  subject  of  your  coming  here  as  a  witness? — I  have  seen 
him  here  ;  I  do  not  know  in  wha(  place;  in  this  country,  in  London. 

Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  in  coming  here,  as  you  state  thit 
you  came  voluntarily  ? — I  did  not. 

Who  paid  them  i — ^I'he  head  master  paid  all  the  expenses,  for  bt 
paid  for  all* 

Is  Giarolini  your  head  master,  or  who  is  your  master  ?—Gtarollnf. 

Is  he  your  master  when  you  live  at  the  Villa  Bergami  ?— He  is. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here  as  a  witness  ?— Here  it  is; 
when  I  went  to  the  Advocate  Codazzi,  I  told  him,  that  if  it  was  to  be 
an  affair  of  a  little  time,  I  had  no  objection  to  go;  and  I  (old  bun 
that  even  if  I  was  to  go  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  would  go  without  any 
interest. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  coming  here?— As  to  the  pay,  IcA* 
■ot  tell,  because  when  I  told  to  the  advocate  I  told  him  that,  prondeiJ 
they  gave  something  to  my  family,  I  for  that  lady  (her  Royal  High" 
ness)  would  goto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  any  tbiftg 
for  coming  here,  for  your  loss  of  time? — Hear  me;  if  they  will  lake 
care  of  my  family  I  would  have  no  expectation  in  regard  to  myseH 
provided  they  look  care  of  my  family  ;  and  I  would  go  to  any  plaiCfc 

What  were  they  to  give  your  family?— The  sum  is  toat  tb^ 
give  a  livre  to  my  wife,  and  half  a  livre  for  each  of  my  cbilfliefc 
daughiers. 

Do  you  mean  a  Wvte  a  do.'j  \ — ^Y^§» 

X>o  yoa  swear  tba\.vV\aX\i  iV\^ow^\^V^  t^wc^v  «.«*^'^^^<** 
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«eive  for  coming  here? — ^This  is  for  the  assistance  of  my  family ;' as 
to  the  rest,  to  myself,  if  they  will  give  me  something  I  will  take  it,  if 
tbey  do  not  give  it  to  me^  I  have  no  claim,  I  do  not  expect  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  made  no  agreement  with  any  person  for 
your  own  remuneration  for  coming  here  ? — Ye«,  this  I  can  swear  to, 
because  I  have  made  no  agreement  whatever ;  but  as  there  are  some 
people  who  have  some  claims,  so  I  can  have  also  some  claims. 

Then  you  are  to  be  understood  to  say  you  have  some  hopes  of  being 
remunerated  for  coming  here  ? — I  have  told  you  I  have  no  hope,  for; 
for  that  lady  (Her  Royal  Highness),  on  account  of  the  benefits  that 
the  has  done  me,  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

r  You  stated,  when  you  were  here  last,  that  when  Restelli  came  to 
the  Villa  Bergami,  he  came  together  with  the  son  of  the  head  master ; 
what  is  the  name^of  that  person,  the  son  of  the  head  master,  who  came 
with  Restelli  to  the  Villa  Bergami  ? — Antonio. 
•    Antonio  GiaroUni  ? — Yes. 

Is  oot  Antonio  Giarolini  an  architect,  as  his  father  is? — He  is  more 
clever  than  his  father. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  take  a  plan  of  the 
bouse  ? — Ye**,  they  made  a  little  drawing  or  design. 

Did  not  young  Giarolini,  upon  that  occasion,  make  the  drawing  or 
plan  ?•— Yet,  when  Giarolini  came  to  the  Barona,  with  Dement  and 
Kestelli  and  other  persons,  there  was  Giarolini  up  stairs,  and  they 
made  this  drawing  or  plan. 

Did  young  Giarolini  go  away  with  them,  after  they  had  made  the 

SlaQ?7— No;  the  others  went  away  in  a  carriage,  and  Giarolini  and 
Restelli  went  out  by  another  door ;  and  when  they  were  there,  they 
began  to  leap  for  joy,  and  to  congratulate  each  other. 

You  say  you  have  lived  at  the  Barona  for  so  many  years ;  do  you 
remember  when  her  Royal  Highness  was  there  with  Bergami,  apy 
danoes  being  given  at  the  Villa  Bergami  ?— ^Yes»  I  remember  them.      • 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antongina? — He  was  the 
tenant  of  the  parish,  of  the  whole  place. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Villa  Bergami  and  the  land  belonging  to 
It  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

The  question  is  not  precisely,  but  about  wliat  extent?— It  is  an  es- 
tate of  a  thousand  pertica,  all  this  house  is  about  half  a  perticai 

How  many  acres? — How  am  I  to  know  that;  I  cannot  know  it 

You  have  stated  you  know  the  person  Antongina.  has  not  he  a 
greaf  many  daughters? — He  has  eighteen  children  between  males  and 
wmales. 

Did  his  daughters  use  to  be  present  at  those  balls  ? — They  came 
QOe  evening,  when  her  Royal  Highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  all 
that  family  coming  from  one  father  and  one  mother. 

What  other  persons  used  to  be  present  at  those  balls,  do  you  know? 
—They  were  all  people  well  brought  up  from  their  father,  well 
bfDUgitt  up  from  their  mother,  well  brought  up ;  and  when  they  weie 
there,  the  fother  always  was  present  for  the  good  order. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  Antongina ;  but  were  there  not  many 
penoDS  from  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  low  situation  in  life  ? — ^There 
were  other  girls,  hut  they  were  all  well  brought  up  people. 

The  question  is,  in  what  situation  of  life  were  they,  not  whether 
tbev  were  well  or  ill  brought  up? — All  gentlefolks. 

Both  male  and  female? — ^Yes;  this  Antongina,  we  should c^WVxvwy 
agenilemaj),  and  the  others  that  came  wereuW  ^^uV\<ioW.^« 

Defence  J]  3  m 
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Do  you  know  ^  person  of  the  name  of  Maria  Galietti  f-»Pcilitps 
she  may  have  come  there. 

Who  is  Maria  Galietti  ? — I  do  not  know  her  positively. 

Does  not  she  kiep  the  public  house  called  the  St.  Christopher?— 
You  must  have  mistaken  the  name  ;  it  is  not  Mafia  Galietti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  landlady  of  the  St.  Christopher  ? — ^Roaaa. 
'     How  long  has  she  lived  there  ?--^he  has  been  landlady  a  longtime. 

Has  she  not  been  at  those  balls? — ^Yes,  she  earned  butbecauseshe 
had  been  brou^^ht  by  those  other  girts;  but  she  is  a  respectable 
woman,  she  is  not  a  prostitute,  (Trappola.) 

Is  she  one  of  those  persons  whom  you  describe  as  the  gentlefoUn 
who  used  to  frequent  those  balls? — Yes,  she  came,  and  came  only 
pDce,  this  Eosina. 

:  Is  she  one  of  the  persons  that  you  descrit)e  as  gentlefolks,  who 
came  to  the  ball  ? — She  was  the  mother  of  another  girl  who  was  used 
to  go  there;  she  was  the  mistress  of  this  inn,  called  the . St, Chrii< 
topher. 

Is  there  another  inn  at  the  Barona,  besides  the  St  Christopher ?•«' 
There  is. 

Who  keeps  that? — Bergami  is  the  master. 

Who  keeps  the  house,  who  conducts  it  ?— The  innkecper,h  there. 

What  is  his  name? — Giovanni  Angelo  Donnarini ;  it  is  now  theioi^ 
but  before  it  was  the  father,  and  he  was  called  Antonio, 

Did  his  wife  and  her  sister  use  to  go  to  those  balls  ?— They  ctaK 
only  once. 

What  is  the  wife's  sister? — She  has  no  sisters  ;  Donnarini  hasiinar^ 
ried  a  \voman  who  has  no  sisters,  who  was  an  only  daughter. 

Do  you  know  a  person  'of  the  name  of  Battista,  v^ho  lives  at  the 
Barona,  a  blacksmith  ? — No,  there  is  no  Battista. 

What  is  the  biacksmith*s  name  at  the  Barona? — Antonio  Manni. 

Were  he  and  his  family  at  those  balls  at  any  time  ?— No  ;  first  of  ail 
:fae  has  no  daughters,  and  he  has  only  three  sons. 

Was  he  at  the  balls,  or  either  of  his  sons  ?— No,  I  never  saw  any  of 
them. 

You  have  stated  that  you  are  a  carpenter;  do  you  remember  at  any 
-time  having  occasion  to  do  any  work  to  a  door  up  stairs  at  the 
Barona  ? — Yes,  to  work ;  I  have  made  all  the  doors,  1  have  evea 
worked  at  the  house  of  the  tenant. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  yobr  going  up  stairs  ta 
mend  a  door  at  the  Barona?  — How  am  I  to  remember  that  ?  1  went 
up  stairs  a  hundred  times,  now  to  mend  one  thing,  then  to  mend 
another. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  mending  a  door  up  stairs  seeing 
her  Royal  Highness  any  where?— No,  in  that  time  \  have  not  seea 
her ;  I  have  seen  her  down  stairs  in  the  hall ;  up  stairs,  I  have  seen 
her  in  other  places,  but  when  I  was  mending  a  door  I  never  saw  her. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  in  any  room  up  stairs? — I  hare  see* 
her  in  her  own  room. 

Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  mending  a  door  that  you  saw  the 
Princess  in  her  own  room  ? — No,  it  was  when  I  carried  up  stain  a 
chest  of  drawers,  which  had  been  put  out  of  order. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  the  Princess  upon  that  occasion  ?— In  bcr 
own  room,  when  I  was  carrying  that  thing  up  stairs. 

Was  Bergami  with  her?— No,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Did  you  uolaee  Becgf^kou  ^li^  Ni\\«.tft>jkV^ii>J2^^x.^^«&\ft^l— New 
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Wiiryoti  swear  jou  did  not  see  Bergami  upon  that  occasioD»  in 
the  Princess's  bed-room  ?— Yes,  I  can  swear  before  God  for  ibis. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  see  Bergami  in  the  Princess's  bed-room  ?* 
—I  ne\'«r  saw  him  there,  never. 

Have  you  never  stated  that  you  saw  him  and  the  Princess  in  her 
bedrroom  ? — How  can  I  tell  such  a  thing,  when  I  neyei  saw  him. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  it,  but  whether  you  ever 
stated  that  you  had  seen  the  Prmcess  and  Bergami  in  a  bed*room  toge* 
ther? — I  have  told  you  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  this  aflfair. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  that  you  saw  the  Princess  and 
Berganii  together  in  her  bed- room  ? — Yes]  I  can  swear  even  before 
God,  thai  I  never  saw  them  in  her  own  room. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  ever  saw  them,  but  whether  you 
have  ever  said  that  you  saw  them? — I  have  said  nothing  of  this  busH 
fiess  before ;  it  was  not  me  who  went  up  stairs,  for  I  have  always  bad 
four  or  five  meu  under  me  to  work. 

Have  you  not  said^  that  you  did  go  up  stairs  on  one  occasion  with 
a  chest  of  drawers  ? — I  have  said  that  1  went  once  up  stairs  in  her 
room,  to  mend  this  chest  of  drawers,  because  the  drawers  wanted 
mending. 

,  Upon  that  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw  the  Princess  in  her  bed- 
room ?— Yfs. 

Have  you  never  said  that  upon  that,  or  some  other  occasion,  you 
saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  in  her  bed- room  ?— 'How 
many  times  must  I  say  the  same  thing ;  I  have  said,  that  I  can  swear 
that  I  never  saw  Bergami  in  the  room  of  the  Princess,  in  the  bed-room 
of  the  Princess. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  but 
whether  you  ever  said  vou  had  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  toge- 
ther in  the  bed  room  ? — 1  never  said,  nor  have  J  seen  it, 

l>o  you  know  the  wife  of  the  Baron  Bergami  ? — J  do. 

ilave  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Villa  Bergami  ? — ^Yes,  before  I  set 
put  sbe  was  there* 

Before  you  set  out  for  England  ? — Yes. 
-  Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Villa  Bergami  when  you  saw 
the  wife  there  ?— No,  the  little  Victorine  was  not  at  home  ;  she  was  at 
school. 

Where  was  she  at  school,  do  you  know? — J  do  not  know  the  place. 
,  You  said,  that  many  gentlefolks  went  to  the  ball  of  the  Villa  Ber- 
gami ;  state  the  names  of  any  of  the  gentlefolks  whom  you  have  seen 
there  ?— I  cannot  mention  them. 

Can  you  mention  any  of  the  ladies  ? — I  might  mention  Marianna 
Donnarini,  I  might  mention  Giuseppa  Donnarini ;  and  there  may 
ke  other  persons  who,  if  they  were  before  my  eyes,  I  might  recollect 
their  uames. 

'  Who  is  Marianna  Donnarihj,  and  where  does  she  live  ?— 'At  the 
Barbna: 

Who  is  she ;  is  she  a  lady  living  upon  her  fortune  ? — ^A  girl  well 
brought  up,  and  the  flower  of  geotlefolks. 

Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  keeps  one  of  the  inns  at  the 
fiarona  ? — :Yes,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Antonio. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

"Earl  Greif. — ^Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  to  give  evidence 
against  the  Queen,  and  by  whom  ?— No. 

Did  no  person  sptak  to  you  upon  the  subject  o^  amti\^  c^X^^tvc^ 
igsi/Mt  the  Queen  ?— There  is  Restelli,  as  1  m^uV\otv^  V\\t  o>Xv^^^^* 
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Any  other  person  ? — There  was  another  person  of  the  name  of 
liigauti,  wboi  uhen  I  went  to  his  shop  to  buy  snulT  or  something  of 
the  kind,  told  me- 

The  Attorney  "General  objected  to*  the  answer  which 
the  interpreter  was  translating. 

Earl  Grey  conceived  the  interruption  to  be  irregular. 
A  question  had  been  put,  and*  an  answer  given ;  bat^ 
while  the  interpreter  was  translating  it,  he  was  ioter- 
TUpted  by  the  learned  gentleman.  He  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  and  of  the  learned  gentleman  to 
hear  the  answer^  and  if  it  were  then  deemed  illegal,  it 
could  be  sti-uck  out* 

I'he  shorthand-writer  read  the  question  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  ansrwer  that  had  been  given. 

Earl  Grey. — He  was  proceeding  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  conversation  with  Riganti  when  the  interruption 
took  place. 

The  Attorney  General  would,  for  his  own  justification, 
caH  the  recollection  of  their  lordships  to  page  y7  of  the 
minutes,  (Ch,  p.  990  where  the  same  thing  was  done 
by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman,  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  bill.  His  learned  friend  had  in- 
terrupted the  witness  in  his  answer  when  became  to  the 
words  *'  I  imagine,"  observing  that  the  witness's  "  ima- 
gination" could  not  be  received  in  evidence.  The  objec- 
tion was  held  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  an- 
swer was  not  taken  down,  ^fhe  Lord-Chancellor  stated, 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  witness  might  be  allowed  to 
give  so  much  of  his  answer  as  could  be  legally  heard; 
but  that,  when  fie  was  about  to  state  his  "imagination'* 
of  any  thing,  it  was  proper  to  interrupt  him.  His  ob- 
jection was  of  the  same  description.  That  which  the 
witness  had  stated,  as  to  Riganti's  having  applied  to  him 
to  give  evidence,  might  be  received  as  evidence  ;  but  be 
contended  that  any  conversation  between  him  and  Ri- 
ganti on  that  occasion  could  not  be  given  in  evidence. 
He  knew  that  it  could  be  afterwards  struck  out;  but  he 
opposed  it  at  the  moment,  conceiving,  as  he  did,  ihatulti- 
inately  it  could  not  be  received  as  evidence.  He  did  not 
object  from  any  fear  of  the  answer  that  might  be  given 
to  the  question,  but  because  conversation  with  another 
person  could  not  be  evidence. 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  directed  the  preceding  question 
and  answer  to  be  read,  which  was  done. 

The  Attorney-GeneraL — My  objection  is,  that  any 
evidence  between  ibe  mVwe^^  widi  ^xv^>^t.\  ^wojcv^^t^ 
party  here,  cannot  be  lec^vN^A^ 
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The  Lord^Chaneellor. — Mr.  Solicitor,  do  you  wish  t^ 
be  heard  ? 

The  Solicitor-'General  said,  his  objection  was  founded 
on  what  was  given  in  evidence  by  Restelli  on  a  forxner 
eccasion.     Restelli   stated  at  that  time  that  he  had  re- 
"^    ceived  a  message^  at  the  Villa  Bergami,   from  Vimercati, 
through  the  means  of  Riganti.     He  therefore   thought 
that  Jliganti  was  a  stranger  to  this  inquiry,  and  a  con- 
versation with  him  could  not  be  received   in  evidence 
here.     He  understood  that  he  and  his  learned  friends,  as 
-  counsel  at  the  bar  for  this  bill,  were  bound  to  put  any  ob* 
jections  that  might  strike  them  as  proper  to  any  particular 
questions.    After  having  stated  those  objections,  he  con« 
ceived  that  their  duty  was  discharged,  and  he  was  quite  in« 
different  as  to  the  decision  that  might  ultimately  take  place. 
The  Attorney  peneraL — In   the  instance  be   had  ad- 
verted to,  a  question  was  put  as  to  the  imagination  of  the 
•  .  wiiness,  and  it  was  decided  that  such  a  question  could  not 
stand.     He  thought  the  present  was  not  a  legal  question,. 
L    :aQd  therefore  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  his  ob- 
jection at  their  lordships'  bar. 

.   The  Lord-Chancellor  apprehended  that^  if  the  House 

had  come  to  a  wrong  and  hasty  decision  at  one  time,  it 

/was  right  ask  a  question,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 

-  Aubject  again  under  the  consideration  of  their  lordships  ; 
:    and  he  would  call  on  the  House  to  state  anew  the  opinion 

that  was  entertained  on  the  question.  He  was  now,  in  the 
first  place,  about  to  do  that  which  was  usual,  namelyi  to 

.    call  on  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  question  to  argue  its 

.    propriety  if  they  thought  it  necessary. 

•  Afr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave 
the  objection  made  by  his  learned  friends  (and  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  most  unfounded  one)  to  the  decision  of 

-  their  lordships.  He  would,  however,  briefly  state  his 
view   of  the   subject.    The   propriety   of  the  question 

'  rested,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Restelli  which  Was  to  be  found  in  p.  410.  (Ch, 
p.  439.^    That  evidence  he  had  before  adverted  to,  and, 

•  as  it  disclosed  a  particular  species  of  information,  he  gave 
.  their  lordships'  notice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  case  for 
.    the  defence,  that  it  had  better  be  discussed  afterwards. 

He  now  submitted  to  their  lordships,  that,  in  the  present 
.  state  of  the  case,  sufficient  matter,  was  contained  in  p. 

•  4.10,  (Ch.  p.  439.)  to  authorize  them  to  allow  this  ques-< 

.  :lion  to  be  asked.    It  thwc  appeated,  hoxxi  v\v^t.\s&Ka^^^\ 


tKe  agents  Restelli,  (a  man  whose  agency  wai  not  dW 
denied,)  that  Riganti  came  to  him,  desiring  him  to  go  tot 
the  advocate  Vilmarcati,  a  known  and  avowed  agenlof 
the  commission.     Restelli  said  he  did  go  to  the  advocate 
t-be  day  after  Riganti  came  to  him^  in  consequence  of  Ri«» 
ganti's  so  calling.     What  did  the  advocate  do,  after  Re9*> 
tell  had  been  apprized,  through  the  agency  of  Riganti^ 
that  he  wished  to  see  him  ?     He  examined  Restellu     Ir 
Was  demanded  of  Restelli — ^*  Did  the  advocate  ask  yov 
any  questions  ?"    He  answered  that  he  did,    ^'  How  sooa 
after  did  you  go  before  the  Milan  commissioners? — A 
day  or  two  after,  I  believe.     Did  you  tell  the  same  story 
as(  you  have  told  to  their  lordships  on  this  day  ?•— 1  did. 
Was  your  deposition  taken  in  writing? — It  was.     Wbo» 
were  present? — ^Three  English  gentlemen,  and  two  [t,alian» 
amanuenses."  This,  then,  fixed  Riganti  a$  theagent  of  the 
Milan  Commission.     It  was  proved  in  this  way  :-— ^Rigaatr 
went  to  Restelli,  not  merely  as  a  messenger,  but  as  ati' 
agent,  because  he  asked  Restelli  to  go  before  the  advocate 
Vimercatr,  which  he  did:     he  was  by  bira  examined;: 
and  he  afterwards  went  before  the  commissiopers.     The 
very  day  after  the  communication  was  made  by  Riganti, 
Restelli  went  to  the  advocate  Vimercati,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  went  before  the  Milan  commission.     Now  this 
be  would  maintain,  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  agency  on 
the  part  of  Kiganti— a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Milan  commission — to  let  in  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  their  lordships.    Wrr.h  great  submission 
he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  absolute  ne-^ 
cessity  which   existed  for  opening  the  door  to  such  a 
question  as  this.     If  he  could  be  able  to  prove  that  wit- 
ness after  witness  had  been  applied  to   by  agent  after 
agent,   by  saying^'  If  you  will  come  and  swear  certain 
facts  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  you  shall   have  so 
much  reward'' — if  he  could  prove  that  an  offer  was  made 
to  this  witness  in  these  terms — "  If  \^ou  will  say  thai  you 
saw  Berganii  put  his  hands  up  the  Princess's  petticoats, 
you  shall  have  such  a  reward" — if  he  could  show  that, 
with  respect  to  other  transactions,  recourse  was  bad  to 
the  Same  means,  that  individuals  were  offered  rewards  if 
they  would   svvear  to  those  falsehoods — to  charges  they 
had  never  heard    of,  until   they  heard    them    from    the 
mouths   of  those  panders  of  infamous   evidence-*if  he 
could  prove  this,  though  he  might  noi  precisely  conned 
fiacft  of  those  panders^  w'ah  V\\^  em^Xo^ei*^,  v\i^lA;NWv.  c<\au 
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'laisftioners ! — ifhe'couM  substantiate  matter  so  import* 
•Dt,  he  would  assume^  placed,  as  their  lordships  were,  ia 
«  most  extraordinary  situation,  as  a  house  of  legislature, 
with  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  before  them,  that  no 
man  could  deny  but  it  would  have  very  great  influence 
ia  enabling  them  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  bill 
iihould  pass  or  not.  Was  there  a  noble  lord  sitting  oa 
the  bill  whose  opinion  would  not  be  most  materially  afr 
ft^cted  by  the  last  question  i — nay,  he  would  say,  wbo^e 
mind  must  not  be  decided  to  throw  out  the  bill,  if  a 
pystem  of  going  about  to  bribe  witnesses  to  tell  those 
odious  falsehoods  against  her  Majesty  the  Queen  should 
be  made  out  by  legal  evidence,  although  it  was  Dot 
strictly  made  out  to  be  the  act  of  the  Milan  commis- 
fioners^  or  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who  were  his  op- 
ponents now,  and  who  were  to  be  his  judges  hereafter  f 
Gould  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  or  the  £arl  of  Harrowby, 
and  the  other  advocates  of  the  bill,  whom  he  only  men^ 
tioned  by  name  because  they  were  his  opponents-— could 
ibey,  or  could  any  man,  say  that  it  was  not  important 
that  those  panders  for  false,  foul,  and  filthy  evidence^ 
should  be  exposed  ?  They  might  be  told,  that  the  Milaa 
commission  was  not  now  sitting.  1  hat  was  true  ;  but 
Col.  Brown  was  there,  and  who  could  tell  what  he  was 
doing«  Would  not  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  per* 
^OQs  employed  to  procure  evidence,  and  executing  their 
task  in  bo  base  a  way — would  it  not  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  inducing  their  lordships  not  to  pass  the  bill  ? 
Jt  must,  for  an  obvious  reason,  have  that  effect;  for  it 
ivas  clear  that  those  people  had  been  going  about  offering 

10  bribe  witnesses  with  money  of  others,  not  >vith  their 
own.  Did  Riganti  go  about  offering  his  own  money  i| 
Certainly  not.  What  reason  had  he  to  wjsh  that  witnes* 
ses  should  swear  against  the  Princess?  He  had  none; 
und  if  so,  he  must  have  been  offering  the  money  of  others 
to  obtain  evidence.  What  then  must  be  the  conclusion  if 
they  saw  him  employed  in  that  manner?  The  evidence 
given  by  several  of  the  witnesses  was,  in  pari  materia,  ia 

11  similar  tone,  involving  the  same  fi^ct,  and  showing  how 
the  thijig  had  been  got  up.  It  proved  that  a  conspiracy 
existed,  and  against  whom — namely,  the  Queen,  tnough 
}t  did  not  show  by  whom  it  was  supported  and  eocou^ 
raged.  In  short,  the  question  now  about  to  be  decided 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  ca%e.  TVve^^Vvex 
Mfijestys  counsel  charged  a  cous^ita^^    si^t^voisx  >2Dk% 
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Queen;  and  if  they  showed  this  by  the  agency  of 
particular  persons^  although  they  could  not  bring  it 
home  to  the  noble  lords  who  were  the  adversaries  of  tb« 
Queen,  and  who  were  also  set  up  as  her  judges  in  thi) 
case,  still  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  influence 
the  opinion  of  every  man  in  that  House  arid  out  of  that 
House  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  the  bill ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  conceived  it  was  fit  matter  for  examination. 

Dr,  Lushington  requested  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  question  that  had  been  put.  It  would  not 
have  been  asked  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  occurred  on 
Saturday  evening  last ;  and  looking  at  the  manner  in-  which 
the  question  was  then  disposed  of,  and  what  had  jiist  hap* 
penedy  be' was  in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  entirely  m'\v^ 
taken  the  rules  of  evidence  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  this  man^  Riganti,  was  a  general 
agent  of  the  Milan  commission,  but  that  he  was  .employ* 
ed  as  an  agent  for  particular  purposes*— that  he  was  em- 
pfoyed  to  procure  witnesses  for  the  support  of  those 
charges-^-*and  he  conceived  their  lordships  ought  to  hear 
any  evidence  that  could  be  produced  on  this  occasion  with 
respect  to  any  illegal  means  that  might  have  been  resort- 
ed to  for  bringing  forward  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Now  the  question  that  had  been  put,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
came  strictly  within  the  rule  that  had  been  laid  down,  be- 
cause it  went  to  procure  for  their  lordships'  informatiod, 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Riganti  conducted 
himself  when  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sion; and  if  it  turned  out  that,  in  obeying  those  orders, 
he  attempted  by  suras  of  money— by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion— to  procure  witnesses,  then,  on  every  principle  of 
justice,  those  acts  should  be  detailed  by  evidence  before 
their  lordships.  What  would  be  said  if  such  evidence 
were  not  allowed  to  be  given  ?  It  would  be  said  that  the 
interests  of  justice  were  entirely  defeated.  The  Milan 
commission  employed  Riganti  to  go  and  collect  wit- 
nesses, and  he  did  so  by  bribery  and  corruption,  by  every 
bad  and  objectionable  means.  The  consequence  was,  that 
witnesses  were  brought  to  their  lordships'  bar  to  perjure 
themselves.  Would  their  lordships  decide  on  such  evi- 
dence ?  Was  it  not  proved,  by  a  particular  witness,  that 
he  was  oiffered  a  bribe  ?  Did  not  their  lordships  see,  that, 
in  those  countries  where  the  witnesses  lived,  bribes  were 
to  be  had,  and  forluue^  to  be  made,  provided  individuals 
ivent  before  the  M\\au  com\m?i^v>\\,  >w^  ^w^«^vi«w» 
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agahist  her  Majesty  ?  Not  to  bear  witnesses  ezamiaed  oa 
tl^ese  points  stmck  at  the  fountain  of  justice^  and  over- 
tifrned  the  rules  of  evidence.  When  those  persons  went 
beifore  the  commission  they  gave  their  depositions,  and  they 
v^ere  sworn  to  those  depositions  before  that  commission;; 
though  on  what  authority  they  were  so  sworn,  he  pro-, 
tested  he  did  not  know.  He  knew  not  by  what  power  it 
was  that  a  commission  could  be  sent  forth  from  this  coun^ 
try  to  act  under  a  foreign  government,  and  having  at  the; 
same  time  authority  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  bringing  them  to  England* 
When  they  came  here  with  their  depositions — when  they 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  that  House — could  it  be  doubt- 
ed whether  or  not  their  lordships  should  take  these  cir- 
cumstances into  their  serious  consideration  f  Could  it 
be  said  that  the  government  who  brought  forward  thi^ 
bill  were  not  responsible  for  every  act  of  the  Milan  com- 
mifision^  and  for  every  act  done  by  every  subordinate  of 
that  commission  i  Could  it  be  seriously  said  that  th^jr 
would  not  receive  the  evidence  on  the  points  he  had  ad- 
verted to  ?  And  why  ?  Because  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
missible evidence.  But  how  stood  the  fact  ?  The  Milan 
commission  gave  Riganti  power  to  act  in  their  behalf: 
it  vfs&  in  evidence  that  he  was  employed  to  procure  wit- 
nesses, and  they  adopted  his  acts  by  examining  the  wit- 
nesses he  brought.  Therefore  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  that  this  evidence  should  be  re- 
ceived, in  order  that  the  circumstances  might  be  probed 
to  the  utmost;  and  then,  he  trusted,  her  Majesty's  coun- 
sel would  be  able  to  show  their  lordships,  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  scene  where  those  criminal  acts  were 
ftatied  to  have  taken  place,  there  had  been  agents,  almost 
without  number,  travelling  through  those  countries,  seek- 
ing out  persons  whom  th^y  supposed,  by  possibility,  might 
bibve  some  know  ledge  of  transactions  relating  to  the  Queen, 
and  offering  to  them/bribes,  and  seducing  individuals, 
wbpse  situations  rendered  them  most  likely  to  be  induced 
to  peijure  themselves  before  the  commissioners,  and  after- 
wards to  come  forward  to  support  that  perjury  here. 

The  Jftortiey^General  was  sure  their  lordships  would 
INurdon  him  for  offering  a  short  reply  to  the  representa- 
tions of  his  learned  friends  who  had  just  argued  this 
4|Qje8tion ;  and  he  must  confess  that  he  was  somewhat 
ijMonisbed  at  the  bold  assertions  m^de  b^  \.V\o^^\^t'a»\ 

jPffence.]  3  x 
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gentlemen — assertions  which  the  evidence  entirely  nen* 
tived:  He  almost  doubted  whether  his  learned  friend  woo 
last  addressed  their  lordships,  had  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  evidence ;  because,  if  he  had,  he  ma»t  haie 
known  that  the  administration  of  oaths  by  the  Milan 
commission,  so  far  from  being  proved  by  evidence,  wss 
absolutely  negatived.  Restetli  stated  to  their  lordships, 
that  no  oath  was  administered  to  him ;  and,  as  far  as  he 
(the  Attorney-General)  recollected,  every  witness  who  wai 
asked  the  question  denied  the  fact.  He  believed  that  np 
oath  was  administered  by  the  commission  to  the  witoessei 
at  the  time  they  made  their  depositions. 

Dr.  Lushington  here  interrupted  the  learned  gentleman; 
He  would  at  once  refer  him  to  page  2^7  of  the  minutes; 
(Ch.  p.  286.)  where  it  was  stated  by  Raggazoni,  that  be 
was  sworn  before  the  commission.  The  evidence  on  thii 
point  was  as  follows  ; — 

"  When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  was  what  you  said  taken 
down  in  Meriting  ?  — It  was  taken  in  writing. 

**  Did  you  sign  it? — I  did. 

"  Were  you  sworn  ? — Yes,  I  took  an  oath  at  Milan. 

**  Who  swore  you  ?— The  iVdvocate  Vimercati. 

•*In  what  form  ? — lie  told  me,  '  Are  you  ready  t6  swear  upon  the 
truth  ?*  and  I  said  *  Yes,  the  truili.' 

"Were  you  sworn  upon  tiie  Gospels,  or  in  what  manner?  He 
told  me  *  You  are  then  ready  to  come  and  swt-ar  lo  the  truth  ?'  I  said 
•  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth.' 

"Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that  time?— Yes,  I  took  the 
oath  upon  the  cross ;  i  took  the  cross  which  I  carry  aboQt  me,  audi 
kissed  it  myselt  before  Vimercati." 

The  jdttojne.fj-'Gmerai. — Now,  he  would  contend  that 
the  witness  was  not  sworn  to  his  evidence  by  Vimercati. 
(This  observation  gave  rise  to  loud  and  general  expres- 
sions of  surprise  in  the  House.) 

The  Lord-Chancelior. — My  lords,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  learned  counsel  who  would  not  leave  any  court 
in  Westminster-hall,  iF  he  were  treated  thus. 

The  Jlttornei/~Grneral  resumed.— He  wanted  to  bring 
the  fact  before  their  lordships,  and  to  call  on  them 
to  look  minutely  to  the  eviden<*e  as  rt  stood  on  the 
minutes.  Resielli  denied  expressly  thai  be  had  becD 
sworn.  If  they  examined  the  evidence  of  Raggrizoni  by 
itself,  and,  still  more,  if  they  examined  it  m  connexion 
with  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  the  matter  would  at 
once  be  explained.  The  question  put  was,  »*  Are  yon  ready, 
if  required,  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  deposition  ?"  h?f 
an»wered^  "  Yes-,"  and  \i^  \.\vfcw\.o08^  wiX x\j«. ^toast  aai 
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kissed  it  himself.  But  this  was  no  proof  that  any  oath 
was  administered  by  Vimercati.  On  the  conirary,  their 
lordships  would  find  that  the  question  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  was  repeatedly  put  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence,  and  as  repeatedly  negatived.  He  would 
again  state  to  their  lordships,  with  perfect  confidence^ 
that  if  they  examined  the  evidence  fairly  and  candidly, 
they  would  see,  that  though  the  witnesses  were  asked, 
were  they  ready  to  swear  to  their  depositions?  yet  no 
oath  was  put  to  them.  They  were  all  asked  if  they  were 
ready  to  swear  ;  and  they  all  answered  that  they  were,  if 
called  on  to  depose  upon  oath.  In  saying  this,  he  stood 
in  their  lordships' judgment;  and,  of  course,  his  assertion 
would  go  for  nothing,  if  it  were  not  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence :  but,  on  examining  the  evidence,  it  would  be  found 
that  no  oath  was  administered  to  the  witnesses  by  the 
commission ;  but,  as  he  had  before  said,  they  merely 
stated  what  they  knew,  or  had  seen  connected  with  the 
subject  under  investigation,  and  they  were  asked  whe- 
ther, if  required,  they  were  willing  to  be  examined  on 
oath*  This  was  all  that  took  place,  and  no  oath  was  ad- 
ministered. Why  did  he  state  this  f  Because,  if  asser- 
tions were  confidently  made  on  the  other  side  (assertions 
which  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  than  the  most 
remote  subject  that  could  be  discussed),  they  must  be 
met  by  a  reference  to  facts.  What  was  the  question  they 
were  now  called  on  to  decide  ?  It  was  merelv  this — whe- 
ther  or  not  it  could  be  inferred,  from  the  evidence  given 
by  Restelli,  that  there  was  that  sort  of  agency,  on  the 
part  of  Ri>ganti,  which  his  learned  friends  themselves  ad- 
mitted must  be  proved  before  a  particular  line  of  exami- 
nation could  be  pursued.  He  denied  that  any  evidence 
bad  been  given  that  could  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  It 
was  asserted,  on  the  other  side,  that  Restelli  had  ofi'ered 
money.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  point  now: 
it  might,  hereafter,  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  what 
that  individual  had  sworn  ;  but  he  couid  not  allow  the 
witness,  who  had  stated  that  Kestelii  offered  him  money, 
to  go  further,  and  detail  a  conversation  he  had  with  an- 
other person.  It  was  now  stated  that  Riganti  was  the 
Bgent  of  the  Milan  commission,  and,  therefore,  that  evi- 
dence respecting  him  ought  to  be  received.  But  where 
^as  the  proof  of  this  agency  r  All  that  was  said  b^ 
S.e8telli  was,  that  a  man  of  tlie  name  o\  "Ri^atiVx,  «i  \.ck- 
taccoaist,  came  to  tell  him  that  the  Advoc\)^veNvuk^\c^vv 
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wanted  to  see  bim;  and  bis  evidence  tben  Wetat  on 

tbus  :— 

"Waa  any  body  with  the  advocate  when  you  first  went?— Then 
was  not. 

'<  Did  the  advocate  then  take  your  deposition  ?— He  did  not.  , 

"  Did  be  ask  you  any  questions  about  what  you  knew  t — He  did. 

''  How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  before  the  commissioneis  ?>— I 
believe  a  day  or  two  after. 

"  How  many  persons  did  you  find  assembled  (here  ? — There  was 
the  advocate,  three  English  gentlemen,  and  two  Italian  amanuenses. 

'*  Did  you  then  tell  the  same  story  you  have  told  to-day  I — I  did. 

**  Was  it  taken  down  in  writing  ?— It  was. 

**  Were  you  sworn  to  the  truth  of  it  ?— They  did  not  swear  nie,  bat 
they  told  me  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  the  truth  before  a 
tribunal ;  I  said  I  would. 

"  Did  you  then  take  out  your  own  cross  and  kiss  it  ?— >I  did  not 
I  was  not  then  to  take  an  oath ;  he  only  told  me  tliat  I  should  beob* 
liged  to  swear,  if  the  occasion  should  require,  before  a  tribunal ;  and 
I  said  that  I  would." 

All  that  they  were  told^  tberefore,  v/as,  that  Riganti 
came  to  this  witness  from'  Vlmercati^  and  from  that  bis 
learned  friends  argued  it  must  be  concluded  at  once  that 
Riganti  was  the  authorized  agent  of  those  persons  who 
formed  the  Milan  commission ;  that  he  did  not  go  to 
Restelli  only,  but  that  he  was  an  authorized  agents  ap* 
pointed  specially  to  collect  evidence.  If  on  so  slender  a 
ground  they  let  in  evidence  of  this  nature,  their  lordships 
could  not  tell  where  they  were  goings  or  where  they  were 
to  stop.  Oil  sucji  an  occasion.  They  would^  in  fact^  be 
-  trying  collateral  issues,  instead  of  being  guided  by  proper 
evidence — that  which  alone  they  ought  to  look  to— name- 
ly, the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  preamble  of  this  bill. 
They  were  asked  to  proceed  in  a  different  course;  to  ad- 
mit evidence,  which  would  be  received  in  no  court  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever,  even  in  a  civil  case.  It  was  clear,  ex 
concessis,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  evidence  could  not 
be  admitted,unless  proof  were  given  of  the  actual  agency 
of  Riganti.  No  such  evidence  had  been  given,  or  was 
now  offered.  When  that  agency  was  established,  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  see  whether,  even  then,  such  evidence 
as  that  contended  for  could  be  received.  At  present  it 
was  sufficient  lo  inquire  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
of  such  agency.  Could  it  be  admitted  that,  because  a 
servant  carried  his  message,  his  principal  became  account- 
able  for  all  his  acts?  Undoubtedly  not.  Here  nothing 
appeared  but  that  this  Riganti  told  Restelli  to  go  to  the 
ad vocate— and  tV\al V\e  Nveti\.\xv  ^oti^^Q^ewce*  Bat,  admit* 
ting  tbis^  was  sachacuc\xm%vjaAi^&x^V^VYGL^\Lv^%!^>9b^%^ 
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all  his  BtatementSy  as  evidence  ?  He  interposed  this  objee« 
tion.  It  would  be  for  their  lordships  to  decide  whether 
they  would  be  guided  by  the  rules  they  had  laid  down  them- 
gelyesy— whether  thev  would  be  guided  by  the  rules  thbt 
obtained  in  courts  of  law.  ^e  conceived  that  the  decision 
their  lordships  had  arrived  at  on  Saturday,  and  which  ap- 
peared so  clear  that  it  occasioned  little  argument,  support* 
ed  the  answer  given  by  him  and  his  learned  friend  to  th^ 
other  side.  It  was  so  clear,  that,  after  refusing  the  ques- 
tion which  was  then  put,  he  thought  it  was  impossible 
for  their  lordships  to  admit  the  question  which  was  con- 
tended for  on  the  present  occasion.  There  was  no  more 
reason,  in  his  opinion,  for  letting  in  the  confessions  and 
declarations  of  Riganti,  than  there  was  for  admitting 
those  of  any  other  individual  who  had  chanced  to  be 
named  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Lord-Chan^ellor  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  state, 
that,  according  to  any  understanding  he  had  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  law  of  evidence,  these  declarations  could  not, 
in  the  present  stage  of  this  proceeding,  be  admitted; 
add,  if  any  noble  lord  could  entertain  an  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  course  and  practice  of  the  courts  be- 
low, the  view  which  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  took  of 
the  subject  could  be  so  far  contradicted  as  to  have  it 
shown  that  the  practice  of  those   courts  would  let  in 
such  evidence,  it  would  be  competent  to  that  noble  lord 
to  have  the  advice  of  the  learned  judges  on  the  question^ 
and  he  Would  feel  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  who  called 
for  that  opinion,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  correct 
his  own.     So  far  from  his   mind  being  satisfied   with 
what  passed  on  Saturday  last,  he  did  assure  the  noble 
earl  (Grey),  that,    recollecting  what  had  occurred   oit 
that  occasion,  he  had  since  paid  much  attention  to  the 
ibubject*    There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  a  f6w 
Words  of  bad   Latin,  ''  Qui    pauca  considerat  facile 
errat;''  and  he  had  not  failed,  since  that  time,  to  put  to 
himself  several  questions  en  the  subject — to  reconsidet 
it,  in  fact,  as  it  had  undergone  so  little  discussion.    In 
the  first  place,  he  would  call  back  their  lordships'  recol- 
lection with  respect  to  what  passed  as  to  the  witness  Res* 
telli.     He  stooq  on  their  minutes  as  having  given  par- 
ticular evidence-— >and  witnesses  were  called  to  their  bar, 
(and,  he  thought,  most  properly  and  justly  called  to  their 
bar,  ill  the  absence  of  Restelli,  considering  that  absence 
not  to  have  been  occasioned  by  iVvepatx^  o^^Q^^ftiV^>ici^ 
bill,)  in  order  to  utate  declavaliom  tVi^\  Vkm>«vi  vs»-^^ 
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relative  to  that  person,  with  a  view  to  bis  contradiction; 
and  the  witness  was  asked  a  question,  whether  Rigantt 
bad  ever  made  any  declaration  to  him  f  This,  taking  it 
in  any  point  of  view  their  lordships  pleased,  could  not 
be  admitted,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Here  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  told  in  any  future 
stage  of  this  question  that  there  were  any  noble  lords  sit* 
ting  in  that  House  who  could  have  any  anxiety  with  le^ 
speci  to  personal  convenience.  He  protested  against  it  as 
the  most  unjust  thing  that  could  be  imagined,  as  a  thing 
that  could  pot  be  tolerated.  He  would  putwhat  heWasnow 
about  to  state  in  a  purely  hypothetical  manner.  He  would 
suppose,  hypotheticaljy,  that  the  government  might  be 
called,  if  they  pleased  to  give  them  the  name  (as  odious 
a  name  as  could  be  given  to  them) — the  prosecutors  on 
this  occasion  ;  that  the  Milan  commission  were,  as  they 
bad  been  called  the  other  day,  a  branch  of  a  joint-stock 
company  :  assuming  this  to  be  true,  he  would  suppose 
that  the  government,  or  the  Milan  commission,  or  both, 
having  been  distinctly  proved  to  be  the  prosecutors  in 
this  business,  had  employed  certain  agents,  whose  acts 
were  to  be  made  evidence  in  this  proceeding  :  it  could 
not  be  done  unless  proof  were  given  of  that  agency ; 
and,  in  this  case,  no  proof  was  given  that  Riganti  was 
an  agent  to  any  body.  Now,  before  the  act  of  an  ageut 
could  be  given  in  evidence,  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that  the, agency  must  be  established.  There  were  varir 
ous  ways  to  establish  the  fact  of  agenc}'.  It  might  be 
established  by  the  admission  of  the  principal;  it  might  be 
established  by  the  agent  himself  making  proof  of  the 
fact;  and  it  might  be  established  by  the  evidence  of 
other  persons,  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the  person  re-? 
presented  to  be  the  agent.  The  law  allowed  the  agent 
to  prove  it  himself,  which  was  a  better  mode  than  by 
having  recourse  to  the  evidence  of  third  persons.  The 
agent  might,  therefore,  be  called  to  prove  what  canoe 
within  his  own  knowledge.  This  was  not  attempted 
here.  Was  there  any  admission  of  the  principals  in 
thi3  case  ?  Certainly  not.  Suppose  the  acts  of  tiiganti 
did  not  prove  him  an  agent,  had  he  been  called  himself 
to  show  his  agency?  He  had  not.  Was  there,  then, 
any  proof  given  by  other  persons?  He  knew  it  might 
be  said — and,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  said — that 
it  was  placing  individuals  under  great  difficulties  if  they 
irere  asked  to  call  petaous  vo  i^voNe  ^w  ^^<5i\\^^^  ^Iva 
piight  also  prove  otKer  c\tcum^\.«^u^^^ ^VsivsNx  vW  \^\N^M 
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'  whom  they  were  called  did  DOt  wish  to  give  in  evidence. 

Supposing  it  to  be  so,  were  the  rules  of  law,  therefore,  to 

be  broken  down,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience? 

The  third  species  of  proof  was  from  acts  done  by  the  per- 

8pQ  alleged  to  have  acted  in  the  character  of  agent.  Now, 

if  their  lordships  would    look   to   the   evidence,  pages 

410,  411,  412,  (CA.p.439— 40.)  they  would  see  that  there 

were  no  acts  given  iu  evidence  which  proved  agency: 

*«  Who  sought  you  ? — ^The  first  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  RigantI 
came  to  teli  me  to  go  to  the  advocate." 

Was  it,  then,  to  be  contended,  that  because  Restelli, 
in  consequence  of  a  message  he  received  by  Riganti, 
went  to  the  Milan  commission  to  be  examined— was  it 
therefore  to  be  contended  that  Riganti  was  agent  to  the 
Milan  commission  f  Because  one  man  was  sent  to  call 
another,  agency  was  to  be  inferred  !  He  could  only  say 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  such  a  proposition 
he  had  never  heard.  The  counsel  for  her  Majesty  were! 
bound  to  call  Riganti,  then,  if  they  meant  to  proceed 
upon  his  acts.  His  lordship  did  not  know  how  he  should 
act,  if  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  judicially  upon 
the  obligation  to  tell  where  Riganti  was  to  be  found ; 
but  if  he  were  asked  where  he  was,  and  knew  where  he 
was,  he  would  have  told  it  at  once.  If  their  lordshipsi 
should,  without  calling  Riganti,  suffer  counsel  to  give 
evidence  of  what  Riganti  had  said,  where  would  they 
Btop?  If  they  called  Riganti  and  proved  agency,  then 
they  might  proceed  to  hear  evidence  of  his  sayings  and 
acts.  But,  otherwise,  the  consequences  might  be  mon- 
ftrous.  There  might  be  conspiracy  on  one  side  as  well 
as  on  the  other.  He  did  not  mean  to  throw  out  any  in« 
sinuation.  Whatever  the  result  of  this  iuquiry  might 
be,  he  would  never  forgive  himself  if  he  threw  out  any 
thing  to  fix  an  imputation  during  the  inquiry.  But 
there  might  be  conspiracy  against  conspiracy;  If  then, 
19  or  20  persons  should  come  before  them  and  swear 
that  they  had  been  offered  money,  how  could  their  lord- 
ships say  on  which  side  those  who  offered  money  were 
employed  f  They  must  prove  a  great  deal  to  prove  an 
agency  by  the  acts  done.  This  was  not  proved  in  the 
present  instance;  therefore  the  agent  must  be  called, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  of  calling  him,  if  his 
acts  were  to  be  given  in  evidence.  This  was  his  view  of 
the  present  objection.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  him 
if  any  noble  lord  would  draw  up  a  c^uesUoxk  Vo\i^%vi\i- 
mhted  to  the  judge*  respectipg  iVvU  po\tiX.    Yii^  Wvv  i^'* 
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trays  great  reliance  on  tfae  experience  and  wisdom  of  Ac 
judges,  and  the  sanction  of  their  authority  was  a  gveat 
relief  to  him  in  every  case  of  legal  difficulty. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  bid 
correctly  stated,  that  when  be  (Lord  Grey)  proposed 
that  this  question  should  be  put  to  the  witness,  he  did  it 
in  consideration  of  the  decision  of  their  lordships  on  thi^ 
point  on  Saturday  last,  not  believing  that  that  decision 
was  right-in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tbis^case.  He 
had  been  desirous  that  the  Attorney-General  should  state 
such  objections  as  might  occur  to  him,  that  their  lord- 
ships might  deliberately  consider  the  subject,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Attorney -General  had  supported  the 
objection^    The  objection  was  ably  made  by  the  Attor* 
ney-General,  and   ably  supported    by   the  noble  and 
learned  lord.     He  might  perhaps  expose  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  pertinacity,  when  he  still  persisted  in  en- 
tertaining the  opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put. 
Tbe  statement  of  4he  noble  and  learned  lord  as  to  the 
practice  in  the  courts  below  was,  no  doubt,  quite  cor- 
rect; and  if  the  point  were  submitted  to  the  learned 
judges,  their  decision   would  be  such  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  stated,  and  therefore  he  had  no  wish  to 
refer  the  point  to  them.  He  would  admit  that,  according 
ip,  strict  and  technical  rules  of  law  in  other  courts,  the 
question  could  not  be  asked.     But  the  question  was  here, 
whether  their  lordships  were  bound  by  those  strict  and 
technical  4'ules,  or  whether  the  peculiar  circumstancef 
in  which  they  were  placed  did  not  require  some  relaxa- 
tion of  those  rules,  and  authorize  them  to  do  what  in 
other  circumstances  would  be   irregular.     He  bad  ad* 
mitted  before,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should 
restrain  itself  as  much  as  it  wds  possible  by  the  rules  of 
law ;  but  the  House  was  not  to  be  restrained  from  a  der 
parture   from  those  rules  when  circumstances  justified 
such  a  departure.    The  question  was,  then,  whether  they 
were  here  so  situated  as  to  be  authorized  to  depart  from 
strict  rules  of  law  ?     What  was  their  situation  i     It  was 
admitted  on  all   hands  that  the  general  agency  of  Ri- 
g>anti  was  not  so  proved  as  to  authorize  questions  to  be 
put  respecting  his   acts  and  sayings.     But  he  begged 
their  lordships  to  recollect  that  this  was  a  bill   of  pains 
and  penalties-^a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  proposed  by 
Ifis  Majesty's  government — a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
supported  by  evidence  eoWeex^d  \^^  «.  commission  wbicl^ 

liad  been  mpo'mied  \>3  x)[i^  ^iQiN^\'QLVA&\iV«  Yv^Ni^^^  vi.  ^^^<\ 
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and  anoQialoas  measure  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  ber 
rights— ^  degrade  -her  frooi  her  dignities — to  remove  her 
{rom  the  rank  and  station  which  belonged  to  her* 
Whatever  in  course  of  such  a  proceeding  appeared  at 
all  :  suspicious  or  tainted,  ought  to  be  rejecied.  He 
figreed  with  a  noble  lord«  that  in  such  a  proceeding  tbey 
JliCre  bound  to  see  that  the  evidence  should  be  not  only 
unsuspicious  but  unsuspected.  It  was  proved  by  Res- 
telJi  that  lliganti  had  been  employed  to  biing  witnesses 
%o  Milan*  Restelli  said  Riganti  came  to  him  to  desire 
him  to  go  to  Milan  to  give  his  deposition,  and  he  in  con- 
sequence went.  Where  got  Riganti  this  instruction  to 
«eek  for  witnesses,  and  to  get  them  to  give  evidence  i 
When  their  lordships  found  this  fact  established,  and 
Wihen  they  found  that  he  went  to  a  witness  and  stated, 
^' If  you  will  give  particular  testimony,  you  will  uet  a 
gr^at  reward;"  who  could  deny  but  this  mu<;t  affect  the 
bill  before  them,  and  influence  their  decision  i  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  general  agency  was  not  proved  in  suob:a 
manner  as  would  authorize  the  calling  of  evid/ence  to 
the  acts  of  the  agent  in  the  courts  below  ;  but  such  acta 
were  proved  on  his  part  under  the  Milan  cojnmission  to 
collect  witnesses  and  to  suborn  testimony,  as  made  it 
the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  go  into  the  inquiry,  in 
order  to  see  that  tftey  were  not  imposed  on  by  corrupt 
an^>  suborned  evidences.  These  were  the  general  views 
on  which  he  thought  it  justifiable  to  depart,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  from  the  strict  rules  of  law  in  the 
courts  below;  for,  thank  God,  no  similar  cases  were  to 
be   found  in  those  courts.     He  felt  great  reluctance  tQ 

{>ress  what  had  been  opposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
ord  ;  but  by  whomsoever  the  >vitne$s  hnd  been  acted 
on,  and  by  whatever  means  evidence  was  corrupted, 
those  agents,  and  those  means,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
require.to  be  fairly  exposed,  to  their  lordships.  Therefore 
hc(  pressed  hi^. opinion,  if  an}'  noble  lord  supported  that 
9pinidn,  for  he  knew  not  whether  any  other  lord  enter- 
tained the  same  views  of  this  point.  He  had  no  interest 
one  way  or  other.  He  only  wished  the  case  to  be  laid 
fairly  and  completely  before  the  public,  that  no  decision 
might  rest  on  suspected,  contaminated,  and  corrupt  evi- 
deac^,  and  that  no  unexamined  and  unascertained  im- 
putation might  rest  upon  the  proceedings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  understood  the  nobU 
lord  to  admit,  that  if  the  questiou  mq%^  ^«.%^Oa\2^^  "^ 
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Mtisfiirarcy  in  the  eoorts  below;  hie  iii  toot  dtljMltc  th< 

]M  of  his  tJobl^  and  learned  frtedd>  bat  tb  Gontiiifdj 

that  upoQ  the  specialty  of  the  case,  up^bn  the  e^tradrdff 

jiary  circumstances  of  this  bill^  their  lordships  plight  ti 

be  induced  to  depart  from  the  bourse  which  they  had 

bitberlo  adhered  to,  and  which  was  always  adhered  16 

in  the  cotirts  below.     Now  this  appeared  v6  him  k  mo4 

awkward  period  to  adopt  a  proposition  of  this  natqrej 

wheti  hitherto  they  had  govef-ned  al)  their  proceedidei 

by  tlie  tinderstodd  geniE^ral  laws  of  evidence.    He  ailmiU 

ted  that  there  was  no  absolute  obligation  tb  adber£  to 

those  laws;  it  might  be  often  necessary  to  open  a  wltit 

tioor  for  evidence  thah  those  laws  allowed.     As  t6e{# 

kegtslative  functions  were  unlimitable,  it  was  inijpossibti 

to  say  in  what  situation  they  might  find  themselves  1^ 

which  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  could  not  apply.    Thi 

Ibecessity  of  departing  from  those  rules  was  to  be  dispre^ 

cated,  and  therefore  tberr  lordships  had  imposed  oA 

tbemseWes  the  shackles  of  law.     He  put  it  therefore  td 

the  House,  whether, In  this  part  of  the  case,  they  would 

toffer  questions  to  be  put  which  might  lead  to  an  inquiry 

that  would  be  intepminabie,  or  at  least  most  extensive.. 

It  was  not  this  particular  question  only  that  they  would 

be  called  oi>to  allow.    If  their  lordjhips  departed  here 

from  their  usual  course,  they  must  depart  from  it  od> 

«very  important  inquiry  that  eouM  be  suggested.    The 

tooble  earl  had  said  that  they  were  not  to  be  bound  by 

the  nice  and  technical  rules  of  laWi.    But  this  was  not  a 

Dice  and  technical  objection,  as  many  objections,  be 

Emitted,  were,  but  was  founded  on  the  eternal  p«>inci« 

pies  of  justice  itself.     It  was  this — that  wher^  the  prin* 

cipal  was  to  be  afTected  by  the  acts  of  the  agent,,  there 

ought  to  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  agency.    Speaking 

generally— for  he  now  did  not  allude  to  this  paAicular 

lease,  but  speaking  generally— nothing  was  easier  thaa 

for  one  side  toenTploy  as  agents  for  tne  other,  persona 

who  should  commit  various  acts  of  bribery  and  cdnm'p- 

tion,  and  then  to  bring  forward  those  acts  as  done  by  tnt 

agents  of  the  adverse  party.  Let  their  lordships  only  see 

what  monstrous  injustice  would  thus  be  done.  He  could 

not  conceive  any  principle  more  intelligible  to  comniob 

Hense,  and  that  ought  to  be  more  intelligible  to  everv 

{professional  mind,  than  that  the  clearest  knd  'most  ititeU 
igible  evidence  ought  to  be  given  that  individualt  are 
mgents^  tueifbrii  their  |^cis  c^ix  V^  -T^^m;QLd  4a  evidence 


«g|ifrOst  their  principal!.  He  would  desire  their  lordsbipt 
:to  look  at  the  evidence  for  proof  of  a9y  agency  on  tn« 
part  of  Riganti.  They  would  find  no  more  than  this*^ 
Vimercati  desired  Riganii  to  teli  Restelli  to  come  to 
him*  He  did  not  say  even  to  be  exa(nined.  This  was  a 
iimessage  only,  as  it  stood  upon  the  evidence.  To  pro^ 
*^ed  on  this  as  evidence  of  agency  wfi§  to  violate  not 
polv  every  principle  of  established  law,  but  every  priUf 
ciple  on  which  substantial  justice  and  substantial  law 
svcre  administered.  He  agreed  with  the  Dobie  earl  that 
every  part  of  the  evidence  in  th^  case  which  was  doubt* 
,.Ail  or  suspicious  ought  to  be  left  out  of  view.  This  bill 
could  not  be  passed  but  on  clear  and  indisputable  testir 
mony  only.  Evidence  which  could  be  fairly  objected 
tOj  he  did  not  say  by  counsel  at  the  bfir,  but  by  any 
peer,  as  tainted  with  ^uspicion^  ought  not  to  influence 
the  final  decision  of  their  lordships.  Thej  were  to  strike 
put  every  thing  suspicious.  He  could  not,  therefore/see 
^ow  the  refusal  to  go  into  ibis  inquiry  could  prejutlice 
ibe  illustrious  persons  whom  it  was  supposed  to  favour. 
As  to  the  Milan  commission,  he  had  already  said  that  he 
^ad  not  the  least  objection  to  go  Into  the  fullest  inves* 
tigation  respect ig  ir;  but  he  objected  to  that  investigie^* 
fion  being  introduced  by  a  side-wind^  in  a  most  incon- 
.venient  stage  of  the  proceeding,  when  their  lordships 
ibund  themsejves  so  fettered  and  embarrassed  that  they 
<^old  jiot  do  it  justice.  Let  it  be  introduced  on  its  owa 
grounds,  when  there  would  be  this  advantage — that  their 
aaquiry  would  not  be  shackled  by  rules  of  evidence. 
Whether  be  considered  this  question  in  its  bearing  upon 
.the  case  before  them,  or  on  the  principles  of  general 
justice,  be  could  not  bring  bis  mind  in  tne  present  state 
^f  the  case,  whatever  might  appear  right  and  necessary 
in  different  circumstances,  at  present  he  could  not  bring 
Ilia  mind  to  consider  it  consistent  with  justice  to  put  the 
quest  ion  proposed . 

Lord  Br$kine  agreed  that  the  poble  and  learned  lord's 
Jaw  upon  this  point  was  clear  and  indisputable;  and  the 
only  question  was,  whether  the  question  proposed  to  be 
put  to  the. witness  was  not  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  just 
€0«iclusion  upon  the  evidence  before  thecu.  The  tioble 
earl  who  had  last  spoken  said  that  it  was  too  late  now 
to  alter  the  rules  on  wliich  they  had  hitherto  proceeded. 
•He  iagreed  in  that  proposition,  iinless  he  could  show  tti^^ 
^10  pariiculnr  inquiry  w^a  ii0!^x«kc;\^utic\^.\^  ^v^^  v^c^x 
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form  but  thai  now  pr€>po8ea.  He  did  not  rise  too}ipofee  l^> 
tioble  and  learned  friend's  opinions.  He  agreed  in  tboie.! 
opinions,  but  he  rpse  to  state  why  bethought  that  in  tbii 
instance  their  lordships  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  ihi 
rules  of  strict  law.  If  he  on  any  occasion  expressed 
opinions,  or  if  any  noble  lord  went  beyond  ihe  evidence, 
before  the  House  to  animadvert  on  any  individuals^  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House,  or  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar> 
to  correct  that  error.  He  had  not  said  that  the  geotW 
Inen  of  the  Milan  commission  had  conducted  them^ 
selves  improperly.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  gentle^ 
man  who  uas  at  the  head  of  it.  But  he  had  said»  that . 
if  the  commissioners  were  pure  as  angels,  still  the  wit* 
Desses  might  have  been  corrupted  before  they  were 
brought  to  them.  It  was  for  their  lordships  to" say  wbe*. 
ther  they  would  rely  .on  the  evidence  of  persons  so  cor^r 
rupted,  and  evidence  so  much  shaken  and  contradicted^ 
He  believed  he  hud  said,  at  least  he  meant  to  havesaid> 
that  there  was  evidence  to  call  for  an  inquiry  whether 
there  had  not  been  a  conspiracy,  to  procure  evidence 
against  her  Majesty.  The  principles  ow  which  the  Milan 
commission  wa^s  founded  were  not  in  issue,  and  the  com- 
missioners had  not  been  suspected  by  him ;  but  if  thejr 
wished  to  have  his  opinion  upon  the  evidence  produced; 
they  must  not  decide  too  hastily  against  the  utmost  in^ 
quiry  into  the  mode  of  procuring  that  evidence.  The 
noble  earl  on  the  other  side  had  said,  much  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  it  was  only  evidence  untainted  by  suspicion 
on  whicli  the  House  could  decide.  But  the  inquiry  now 
proposed  aifected  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary,  if  the  whole  of  the  evidence  should 
not  be  destroyed,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  obtaining 
witnesses.  In  a  former  stage  of  the  proceeding  the 
judges  had  given  their  opinion  according  to  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  law  in  the  courts  below.  Yet  their 
lordships,  by  calling  back  Majochi,  departed  from  those 
rules,  for  the  pprpose  of  substantial  justice.  If  Riganti 
was  not  an  agent,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him  by  the  evidence  before  them  i  He  cam^ 
to  Restelli,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Milan  to  be  ex*- 
amined.  He  desired  that  part  of  the  evidence  to  be 
reedj.  His  lordship  afterwards  read  from  page  410  of 
the  evidence  (CA.p.  ^^^^  vhe  aecouat  of  Riganti's  invi-r 
Utioa ib'KestelU  to  giNe  wvii^^L^t  v^4^V^^  **^  v.v«»-v^ 
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tnined  by  Mr.  Wilde.**)  This  proved  that  Riganti  Wai 
\t  for  the  purpose  of  going  there  to  get  Restelli  to 

evideDce.  If  Kestelli  had  had  no  disposition  to  go 
lis  own  accord,  it  was  the  agency  of  Rieanti  that 
'aiied  upon  him  to  go.  It  would  be  for  their  lord^^ 
s,  by  <ind  by,  to  consider  what  weight  or  confidence 
'  could  give  to  evidence  so  'procured*  It  would  be 
e  ini)|io8sibiey  according  to  the  doctrine  of  his  noble 
learned  friend,  to  prove  agency  wherever  there  was  a 
^piracy,  or  attempt  ut  subornation;  for,  should  they 

Riganti.  it  would  he  not  to  prove  that  some  had 
1  corrupting  and  corrupted,  but  that  he  himself  had 
d  corrupting  and  corrupted.     He  did  not  ask  what 

consequence  would  be  of  calling  Riganti,  but  he 
!rd,  for  what  purpose  he  could  be  called  to  this  point: 

if  placer,  at  their  bar,  he  could  not  be  asked  whether 
lad  offered  money  to  bribe  witnesses.  If  their  iord« 
IS  were  of  opinion  there  was  no  conspiracy,  thej 
Id  say  so  :  but  how  could  they  be  satisfied  there  was 
e  unless  they  heard  the  evidence  that  was  now  of- 
d?  And  if  they  did  not  satisfy  themselves  whether 
tons  went  about  telling  witnesses,  "  if  you  will  give 
lence  against  the  Queen  you*  will  have  a  great  re<p 
d,'*  how  could  they  ascertain  whether  this  was  so  or 
i  He  could  not  suspect  that  such  subornation  pro* 
ded   from  the  Commission  of  Milan;  but  when  he 

a  great  personage  discountenanced  by  all  the  powers 
Borope — driven  from  her  own  country,  and  from  the 
iety  of  her  friends— forlorn  in  her  circumstances  and 
spects — and  when  he  saw  all  the  power  of  the  State 
iy«d  against  herj  he,  from  experience,  which  was  as 
ensive  in  such  matters  as  that  perhapsof  any  of  their 
hhips,  felt  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascer- 
I'how  persons  came  to  be  witnesses  against  her.  They 
lid  not  without  this  do  justice;  but  this  was  not  a 
iri  of  justice*  They  had  no  right  to  try  in  the  pre* 
i  instance  by  a  judicial  proceeding  ;  for  in  an  im» 
.diment  the  Queen  must  have  been  charged  with 
h  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  yet  here  no  crime  at 
was  charged.  Therefore,  they  cho5(e  to  adopt  a  legis- 
ve  proceeding,  and  then  they  talked  of  the  roles  of 
\  .  When  he  had  moved  for  a  list  of  witnesses,  he 
1  that  he  had  no  objection  to  witnesses  brought  from 
^ond  sea,  provided  there  were  ume  and  \x^^\i%  vIW^nk^^ 
mqaire  into  their  ^haracter^  and^uixo  ^a  ^vtc.^\sv.- 
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mpc^  Qppn  iKhich  t^iey  gave  their  t^timdoy.*  Bm 
)prhea  witqe^^es  were  bcougbt  be£bra  their  lordshipt  firm 
fji  imrpepse  di^tancei  b^  must  feel  it  bis  duty  to  inqnirf 
IQto  ^bfttey^r  suspicioos  of  corruption  could  arise  asaiiiftjt 
tbern.  He  could  not  shut  his  ear  .to  x;bar^e»  at  thi^ 
nature;  ^nd  if  their  lordships  refused  to  go  into  tbeiftip 


l^ifj,  they  cuuld  opt  expect  his  vote  upon  the  evidence. 
while  theee  w^p  a  suspicion  unremoved  from  the  mo* 
}ivqs  of  the  vitqesses,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill,  if 
the  eyid^Pce  of  her  Modesty's  guilt  were  ap  clear  and 
positive  as  ppssible*    It  be  acted  otherwise,  be  most 

eioiiMce  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  ihroogh 
^.  The  Aitornpy-Ueneral  had  argued  that  Restdli 
d  not  been  .sworn  at  Milan  ;  counsel  did  right  it 
taking  every  objection.  But  if  the ,  objection  bad  been 
taken  tliat  he  bad  not  been  sworn,  stronger  evidence 
c^uld  not: be  given  to  the  contrary,  than  that  he  JhmI 
^en  Hsked  whether. he  would  swear  to  the  truth  of  what 
(le  said,  thai  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  kissed 
the  cro^s*  If  their  lordships  rejected  this  question,  wbat^ 
ever  corruption  there  might  have  been  abroad,  they 
could  not  go  into  it.  Did  they  not  see  that  matterf 
c^me  out  in  evidence  which  had  not  been  expected? 
l)id  any  man  say  that  he  felt  the  same  confidence  \n  the 
evidence  as  before  those  matters  came  out.  If  he  should 
be  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  truth  of  the 
|>reamble«  he  would  become  the  lawyer  again — and  in 
course  of  his  life  he  had  bad  more  experience  perhaps 
iban  any  of  their  lordships,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  public  prosecutions— he  would  then  show  .wba|t 
IKvidence  pugbt  to  be  received  and  what  evidence  oaght 
UPt.  Because  the  witnesses  had  come  from  a  great  di^ 
lance,  and  because  he  found  there  was  much  corrnpttoD 
in  obtaining  evidence,  if  this  question  is  refused  1  caa 
go  no  further. 

Lord  liedesdale  said  that  tbe  rules  of  evidence  now 
j>roposed  to  be  set  aside  were  sanctioned  by  the  expe* 
irieoce  of  ages  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  trnth. 
}f  this  question  should  be  put  in  contradiction  to  those 
jri^les,  were  they  not  in  a  manner  rejecting  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  trnth  i  A  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  said  that  Riganii  was  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  ibis  business,  but -the  evidence  did  notes' 
Ailblj^b  apy  anch  (aot,  siud  \.V\e.xft  vi.ef e  no  f^articnlar  cir- 
mm^t^ej^  vihkVi*\ui\A*'Vvtxeii«i\%spL%^x>a8ttW|i\ifm 
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ike  orditiary  rntet  of  ef  idence ;  raor4  especially  ai  A6m 
rales  had  been  strictly  observed  while  the  case  in  sap* 
|>ort  of  the  bill  was  proceeding.  / 

Marl  Grey  declared  that  he  was  uneonvinced  by  the 
argaments  he  had  heard  in  opposition  to  his  motion  ^ 
but,  as  the  sense  of  the  House  appeared  to  be  against  it, 
tie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  it  to  a  division. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
Reference  particularly  to  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
kiiil  learned  friend  respecting  the  character  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  "the  course  of  a  professional  life  often 
lect  to  the  employment  of  expressions  that  ought  not  to 
be  taken  with  all  the  weight  usually  attached  to  thetai  ; 
on  this  account,  the  character  of  the  witness  given  on  m 
former  day  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  white  in 
that  of  to-day  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  was  disposei'd 
l\illy  to  concur,  viz.,  that  his  evidence  ought  to  be  lookedt 
At  with  jealousy.  Its  real  worth  must  depend  upon  the 
Msnlt.  As  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  he  could  not 
out  congratulate  the  House  that  in  the  present  instance, 
disregarding  in  some  respects  the  precedents  of  former 
^mes,  it  had  guided  itself  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evi« 
jdence  prevailing  in  our  courts.  With  reference  to  Ri- 
^anti,  it  had  l>eeo  said  that  if  he  were  called,  he  could 
not  be  asked  whether  he  had  given  a  bribe.  This  waa 
true ;  but  the  authority  under  which  he  acted  might  be 
inquired  into,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
bis  agency,  besides  the  fact  whether  what  he  did  felt 
Within  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

The  motion  of  Earl  Grey  v^as  then  withdrawn,  and 

the  witness  Pomi  was  recalled. 

Lord  ATtng.— Did  Restelli  tay  t#  ywk,  that  Detncat  either  had  re* 
ipcivect«:or  was  to  receive  a  large  rewlurd  for  giving  e? ideuce  ^gaiast  the 
-<iueco2      . 

The  Attomejf^eneral  objected  to.  the  queation,  and  by 
bis  desire  the  tollowing  extract  was  read  from  the  formef 
evidence  of  the  witness,  page  83^ :  (p.  488.> 

*'  I  asked  him  whether  Demont  was  still  in  the  service  of  her  Royal 
fiighneH,  he  (old  roe  that  she  waff ;  he  did  not  mention  to  nie  her 
ilame  on  the  day  he  was  taking  the  drawing,  but  he  mentioned  it  on 
the  second  <lay,  and  told  me  that  she  had  made  a  good  day's  work  % 
^  were  there  at  the  inn»  and  we  drank  together.'' 
'•  jAfr.  CoA«n,->-He  added  these  words :  ^  and  that  she^ 
Demont,  had  gained  a  great  sum.'^ 

The  question  was  withdrawn. 
..  'A  Per^.— Do  you  expect  you  shall  be  paid  more  or  les&  In  ^q3^\«> 
lion  as  vour  evidence  may  be  more  oc  less  ia^o^ut^XAtt  \a  >^^^  Qc'^^t.'oX 


vrt  have  no  hope ;  but  I  only  say  that  if  thej  gWe  me  I  vill-  takeHi* 
but  I  have  no  hope.  •     .       , 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  before  another  witness  wss 
caHedy  wished  to  leara  if  his  testimony  woalcl  alio  re« 
Tate  to  Restelli. 

Air.  Brougham  replied  that  it  would  be  in  continoance 
of  the  same  line.  He  had  wished  to  make  himself  oo- 
derstood  on  Saturday^  that  he  was  not  ready  then,  nor 
was  he  prepared  now,  to  inform  the  House  what  conduct 
her  Majesty's  law  advisers  intended  to  pursue  with  re* 
tpect  to  her  defence  further  than  this^  thatthey  should  at 
any  rate  for  a  certain  space  follow  up  the  course  of  in- 
quiry  upon  which  they  were  now  engaged. 

7^e  Marquis  of  Lansd'owne  added ^  that  his  reason  for 
putting  this  question  was,  that  he  intended  to  submit  m 
niotion  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  correspond* 
cnce  of  Mr.  Powell  with  Col.  Brown,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  begged  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  woqid  inform 
him  when  tney  had  concluded  their  pr6s^nrt  course  of 
Examination.  ' 

•  

Mr,  Brougham  replied,  that  they  would  not  omit  to 
do  so. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
earl  opposite,  whether  any  person  had  been  employed  by 
government  in  Hanover  to  take  depositions ;  he  alluded 
especially  to  the  testimony  of  Barbara  Kress, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  he  must  answer  the 
question  quite  off  hand,  but  as  far  as  his  recoliectioii 
went,  the  only  agent  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  Hanover  had  been  the  British  minister. 

Mr,  Brougham  then  called  to  the  bar 

BoNFiGLio  Omati,  who,  after  being  sworn,  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Wilde,  through  the  interpretation  of 
the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  cferk  to  the  Advocate  Codazxi  at  Milan  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Codazzi  concerne<l  as  a  professional  agent  for  her  Royal  High* 
•ess  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — He  was. 
'    Do  you  know  the  Advocate  Vimercati  ? — -I  do. 

Had  vou  at  any  time,  any  communication  with  Vimercati  respect' 
ing  the  iP.rincess  of  Wales's  papers  in  Codazzi's  custody  ? — I  had. 

Did  ynu  in  that  communication  explain  to  Vimercati  your  reason  (at 
coming  to  him  ? — Because  there  was  a  person  who  had  condu<;ted  me 
as  far  as  his  door. 

Did  you  state  that  to  Vimercati  ? — I  did  not 

Did  you  state  to  Vimercati  anything  which  had  passed  between  you 
and  (bat  person  who  had  *o  \^to>i^\.  'u^iM  U  Vimcrcaii's  door  ?— Th« 
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wmcBt  bc^taw  me  be  knew  Ine,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  bim  the 
papers  belonsing  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  be  o(&r  you  any  inducement  to  bring  those  papers? 
-:  Ttu  Solicitor''General  interposed.  It  was  his  duty  to 
eVject-  to  this  course  of  inquiry  as  to  any  conversatioa 
between  the  witness  and  Vioiercati.  He  apprehended 
that  it  could  not  be  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
charges  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brotigham  remarked,  that  it  might  be  convenient 
if  the  other  side  would  state  not  only  the  objection^  but 
tbegrounds  on  which  they  rested  it. 
^  The  Lord'Chancellor  concurred  with  what  had  fallea 
from  Mr.  Brougham, 

The  Solicitor  ^General  wished  to  know  on  wliat  prin- 
ciple of  Jnw  declarations  of  Vimercati  could  be  made 
evidence.  Suppose  Vimercati  had  been  engaged  either 
as  attorney  or  as  advocate,  his  conversations  could  not 
be  used  to  repel  the  charges  against  her  Majesty.  It 
seemed  his  business  to  wait  until  he  heard  the  argument 
oil  the  other  tide  ;  for  all  he  could  do  at  present  was  to 
submit  with  confidence,  that,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
vailing in  our  courts,  what  the  witness  was  culled  upon 
to  state  could  not  be  received.  If  he  were  required  to  go 
more  into  detail  as  to  his  objectiooi  he  professed  his  in- 
ability to  do  so,  as  the  question  put  was  in  opposition  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence. 

Mr,  Wilde,  in  support  of  his  question,  observed,  that  he 
apprehended  that  it  would  not  be  madea  questi(jn  whether 
Vimercati  was  or  was  not  an  agent ;  on  the  evidence  he 
«tood  a  known  and  accredited  agent  of  the  Milan  com* 
mission. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  re- 
fer to  such  parts  of  the  printed  evidence  as  support  that 
conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Wilde  was  prepared  to  do  so  if  it  were  held  neces- 
.tary^  but  he  had  concluded  that  the  fact  would  not  be  dis- 
puted.   The   testimony  of  Gargiulo,  on  p.  131   of  the 
printed  minutes,  (Ch,  p.  ]25-^0was  clear  as  to  the  in- 
«traroentality  of  Vimercati.    The  witness  was  asked— ^^ 

'*  Did  you  see  Colonel  Brown  before  you  caine  from  Italy  to  thi$ 
4BOuntrv  ? — Yes. 

"  Were  you  examined  then,  just  before  your  departure  by  Colonel 
Brown?— No;  Colonel  Brown  examined  me  last  year,  in  December, 
as  I  have  said  before. 

*•  And  a  certain  lawyer,  Vimercati,  was  present,  was  he  not? — 
Yes ;   Vimercati  put  the  questions  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  BrowQ. 

"  Were  your  answers  put  down  in  wriun^^— \\>^\v^N^vi% 
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^  Were  you  tw<»'n  to  the  truth  of  them  ?— i  luliecfibed  my 
9t  the  end  of  the  paper ;  but  I  did  not  swear  to  it. 

"  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Colouel  Brown  and  Vimeicaiti^l^ 
Yes. 

"  Have  you  seen  this  lawyer,  Vimercati«  since  you  were  exz^it^} 
«-*No ;  now  that  I  passed  through  Milan  I  liave  not  seen  lym.. 

*^  You  have  not  seen  Vimercati  since  you  were  examined  by  hin 
in  December? — No. 

*'  Did  you  see  any  other  person  on'the  subject  of  your  testhnooyi 
^cept  Colonel  Brown  and  V  imercati  ^ — No. 

"  The  question  refecs  to  the  subject  of  the  Princess  of  W^l^?-^ 
have  seen  no  other  but  Vimercati  and  Colonel  Brown." 

FroiQ  the  evidence  of  D\  Rollo  it  also  appeared  that 

he  was  examined  before  the  advocate  Vimercati.      Ragi- 

gazoni  sw.ore  to  the  same  effect,  on  p.  2^7.  (Ch.p,  2§fiLj 

"  When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  was  what  you  saidb^^a 
down  in  writ  in  gf«- It  was  taken  in  writing. 
.  **  DicJ  you  sign  ifc?— rl  did. 

"  Were  yquswprn } — Yes>  I  took  aji  oath  at  Milan» 

*'  Who  swore  you  ?— The  advocate  Vimercjiti. 

"  In  what  form  ?~He  told  me,  '  Are  you  ready  to  swear  upon  the 
truth  ?'•  and  I  said,  *  Yes,  the  truth.' 

."  Were  you  sworn  upon  the  gospels,  or-  in  what  manner  ?-^Ha 
told  me,  '  You  are,  then,.  r«ady  to  co«iie<swAs,w^ar  lo  thp  truUr?  I 
said,  '  Yes,  I  am  ready  to. come  and  swear  to  the  truth*' 

*'  Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that  time  ? — Ye»,  T  took  tlie 
oath  upon  the  cross  ;  I  took  the  cross  which  1  carry  about  me,  and  I 
kissed  it  myself  before  Vimercati. 

"  Who  was  present  besides  Vimercati  at  that  time  } — ^Ther^  wsert 
two  or  four  more  people  wi)o  were  preseut,  but  I  do  not  kiiow  who 
they  were ;  1  have  given  my  examination,  but  1  do  not  know- who  they 
were.*' 

Again,  on  p.  233y(Ch.  p.  293.^  the  evidence  of  Mejani. 

**  Then  you  went  to  Milan  without  knowing  what  you  were  gomg 
for?— They  had  told  me  that  the  advocate  Vimercati  wanted  to 
speak  to  me,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  the  motive  till  I  reached  Milao. 

"  Did.  you  know  Vimercati  before? — I  have  heard  his  name  rufu- 
tioned,  for  he  was  a  friend  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Advocate  Marocjii; 
but  I  never  had  known  him. 

"  Whom  did  you  see  when  you  got  to  Milan  ? — Nobody. 

"  What  persons  did  you  see  or  go  before  on  this  question,  when 
you  cot  to  Milan  ?•— When.  I  reached  Milan,  they  toUi  n}p  tiics  hptir  &( 
which  I  ought  to  call  at  the  house  of  Vimercati ;  there  was  this  Vir 
mercati,  two  or  three  other  persons,  whom  I  did  not  know,  anci  two 
Dther  Milanese,  whom  I  did  not  know. 

*•*  W^re  those  two  orthrer  persons  whom  you  did  not  know  Engfeb? 
«— They  told  me  they  were  Englishmen,  but  X  did  not  know  then.  * 

'*  Did  you  hear  the  names  of  them  ? — No,  then  I  did  not ;  aflerwafdi 
I  heard  their  names. 

"  Was  the  name  of  one  of  them.  Colonel  Brown  ?— ;!  heard  it  aft<^ 
wards,  but  then  I  did  not  know  him. 

<«  Was  the  name  of  one  of  the  others  Mr.  Powell  ?-r-I  oeser  hw^ 
of  him  but  ajfter  five  or  six  months>  but  at  that  time  I  -did  not  ksov 
him."      . 
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OmittiDg  several  intermediate  proofs  of  the  activity  of 
this  advocate,  he  called  the  attentioa  of  the  House  to 
page  424,  (Ch.p.  44b0  where  Guggiari  was  asked— ^ 

^  Were  yeo  examined  at  Milan  ?-^I  have  been  by  Vimercati. 

"  Who  look  you  to  Milan  ?— A  man  by  the  name  of  Mafisareni,  of 
Lugano,  took  me  to  Milan. 

^*  When  did  yOu  first  mention  this  which  you  saw  in  the  pantry  f — I 
have  teid  it  bfcfore  the  advocate  Vinwrcati. 

"  Was  that  the  first  lime  f-^Tbat  was  the  first  time  in  which  I  have 
spoken  of  what  I  have  s<'en. 

•*  Are  you  quite  sure  you  never  mentioned  any  tWng  of  it  to  any 
body,  imlil  you  saw  Vimercati? — He  asked  me  %v hether  I  had  seen 
flomething,  and  I  told  him  I  was  always  there ;  and  he  told  me,  will 
yeo  have  any  difficulty  to  come  and  speak  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  then 
tht«  advocate  Vimercati  said,  will  you  have  any  objection  to  come 
with  me  to  Milan;  and  1  told  him  ycs^  I  have  no  objection,  I  will 
come  with  you  to  Milan." 

In  short,  many  other  and   perhaps  stronger  instances 
of  ihe  same  kind  of  proof  were  to  be  found;  for  nearly 
all  the  witnesses  had  been    examined  by  Vimercati  at 
Milan,  having  been  drawn  thither  by  subordinate  agents* 
If,  therefore,  his  conduct  was  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  it  was  very  ditRcult  to  say  whose  might  be 
examined.     Vimercati  and  Colonel  Brown  were  the  most 
active  persons  connected  with   the  Milan  commission* 
Upon  the  latter  of  these  an  eulogy  had  already  been 
|)ronounced,  and  it  was  ^^omplained  by  his  friends  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  stated,  and  very  liitle  proved.     Yet, 
XM/w  the  proof  was  offered,  it  was  resisted,  and  no  doubt 
for  very  good  reasons,  though  none  of  them  legal.   Vl^hat 
the   counsel   fur    the   Qu^en    intended    to  do    was    to 
prove  a  corrupt  application  on  the  part  of  Vimercati^ 
sanctioned   as  the   evidence  would  probably  show    by 
higher  authority,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  papers  of 
her  Majesty.      Principals    there   were  none  had  been 
often  asserted,  and  now  the  House  was  to  be  told  that 
there  were  no  agents.     If  so,  who  was  to  be  responsible  I 
In  any  court  a  defendant  would  be  permitted  to  show 
what    had  been    the   malpractrces  of   the    professional 
agents  in  getting  up  the  case  against  him.     [The  witness 
wa«   here  directed  to  withdraw,  the  Solicitor-General 
observing,  that  he  might  understand  English.]  Thpsame 
indulgence,  or  rather  the  same  right,  was  here  claimed 
fcir  the  Queen,  who  was  prepared  to  show  conduct  on  the 
fiart  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  witness  had  referred, 
sucli  as  before  any  learned  judge  now  sitting  on  the  wool* 
sack  would  scout  a   prosecution  from   ovxx  c.own%\  ^I'c^ 
Judge  would  hUow  the  ears  of  a  ]\\x^  lo  be  \v\%\Ax.^\il  ^^ 
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Evidence  of  men  who  had  been  guilt}'  of  sach  base  prae« 
tices.      He   wished  to  show   that  Vimercati   had  con 
ruptly  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  papers  of 
the  Queen  through  the  clerk  of  her  advocate  in  Italjr 
Undoubtedly^  many  cases  might  occur  in  the  progresi  of 
this  trial  where  the  Queen's  counsel  would  be  unable  to 
supply  every  connecting  link  of  agency  with  some  deg- 
radating  transaction ;  they  might  not  be  able  to  bring 
home  the  fact  of  bribery  in  all  instances ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  her  M^jesiy  would   be  melanchply  indeed,  if, 
when   such   a  detestable  conspiracy  had  been    formed 
against  her,  and  she  was  provided  with  evidence  to  esta- 
blish its  existence,  she  were  not  allowed  to  bring  it  home 
to  acknowledged  agents,  because  the  testimony  might  be 
defective  in  tracing  their  authority  to  some  undiscovered 
principal.    She  might  not  be  able  to  showalways  from 
what  pocket  the  money  came,  but  she  coiild  show  that  it 
had  been  employed,  and  under  its  influence  she  was  now 
suffering.     This  wicked  conspiracy  had  been  completed 
by  the  vilest  corruption,  and  that  corruption  had  been 
carried  into  effect  years  ago  by  detestable  agents,  run- 
Bing  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.     The  Queen 
bad  already  many  disadvantages  to  contend   with-^'-one 
of  them  the  lapse  of  time,  which  prevented  detection — 
but  none  of  them  would  be  so  destructive  as  a  supposed 
rule  of  law  to  prevent  her  from  exposing  iniquity  when 
3hehad  happily  discovered  it.     It  was  not  necessary  in  this 
instance  to  argue  upon  probabilities,  because   here  the 
fact  was  undeniable  that  Vimercati  was  an  agent,  a  most 
active  agent ;  and  if  his  acts  were  not  to  be  examined,  if 
the  House  so  decided,  the  Queen's  counsel  must  submit, 
for  they  had  no  remedy,  no  appeal. 

Mr.  Brougham  felt  it  necessary  to  say  only  a  few  worda 
in  addition  to  the  very  strong  and  clear  statement  of  his 
learned  friend.  He  was  not  much  surprised  that  those 
who  had  been  so  loath  to  allow  him  to  speak  of  prin« 
cipals  should  now  be  reluctant  to  permit  him  to  detect 
the  agents  ;  for  it  was  enough  for  the  Queen's  counsel  to 
show  that  they  had  got  6rm  hold  of  an  authorized  agent, 
to  warrant  them  in  asserting  that  the  principal  was  bound 
by  his  acts.  He  was  not  bound  to  bring  home  to  this 
figent  the  authority  of  ministers,  or  of  any  other  persons 
under  whom  he  acted  ;  it  was  enough  to  prove  that  Vi» 
mercati  acted  under  those  who  formed  the  Milan  com- 
xoission,  estabVished  tor  v\Ae  ^mx^o^^  ^"l  \\\s.wN\w%vVve  Coq^ 
tiaeqt  foy  evidence.    \ii  ^wV^^^  ^o\xv^^vw^  ^^%>X:iv^  ^^^^ 
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eate  found  ?     He  was  always  seea  co-operating  with 
Colonel  Brown,  the  head  of  the  Milan  commission,  and 
iiidisputabiy  an  agent.     Mr.  Powell,  another  member  of 
that  body,  had  been  looiced  upon  so  much  as  a  confident- 
tial  agent^  that  he  was  allowed  to  keep  back  information 
tinder  that  pretext.      Next  came  Vimercati,  upon  whom 
m  panegyric  might  now  be  expected,  as  none  had  been  yet 
pronouiiced  ;  for  it  ^vas  enough  to  bring  the  conduct  of 
an  agent  in  question  for  the  other  side  immediately  to 
pronounce  an  eulogium  upon  him^  as  bad  been  shrewdly 
observed  by  Mr.  Wilde.     Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be 
wiser  if  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  postponed  a 
little   the    expression   of  their   admiration.      He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  wished  the  solid  proof  to  precede  it ;    and 
if  that  were  received,  it  might  render  needless  the  empty 
praise.      He  was  not  sure  that  Vimercati  was  a  member 
of  the  Milan  commission  ;  but  certain  he  was  that  a  wit- 
ness was  never  examined  without  his  assistance  ;  and  his 
agency  was  not  to  be  disputed,  unless   the   other  side 
meant  to  go  the  length  of  contending  that  there  was  no 
Milan  commission.      Granting  that  the  acts  of  Vimer- 
cati could  not  be  examined,  because  he  was  profession- 
ally and  confidentially  concerned ;  still,  unless   his  em- 
ployer were  a  principal  party,  it  afforded  the  agent  no 
legal  protection  :  if  it  were  otherwise,   cross-examina- 
tion would  be  destroyed,  because  every  witness  would 
shelter  himself  under  the  character  of  an  agent  to  some 
party  or  other.      Powell  and  Vimercati  were  precisely  on 
the  same  footing— they  had  always   hunted  in  couples, 
and  acted  in  concert.     Whenever  a  witness,  as  the  old 
books  expressed  it,  was   handled    by   the   one,  he  was 
handled  by  the  other ;  and   if  he  concluded    after   the 
handling  of  the  one,  he   concluded  after   ihe  handling 
of  the  other.     It  would   be  singular   indeed  if  an   at- 
tempt were  made  to  reject  Vimercati    altogether,    and 
to  show  that  he  was  an  agent  to  nobody  and  for  nothing. 
Yet,  if  the  other  side  did  not  go  this  length,  it  was  clear 
that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  would  have  a  right  to  ex* 
amine  as  to  his  acts.    Another  objection  had  been  more 
than  hinted  at,  when  it  was  said   that  conversations  be* 
tween  Vimercati  and  the  witness  could  not  be  given  in 
isvidence ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  witness  was  not 
required  to  depose  as  to  the  words  spoken,  but  as  to  the 
fact  done;   the  deed   was  every   thing,   and  the  word 
nothing.    It  tbey  were  prevented  itoia  ^\i\%\iYBk%  ^te^ 
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course,  he  humbly  entreated  the  House— nay,  the.parljK 
iQogt  interested  in  the  success  of  the  bill,  whos&  very  all 
depended  upon  it— to  answer  this  short  question — bow 
was  it  possible  for  the  Queen  to  proceed  further  in  hei 
defence? 

The  Solidtor-'Generaly  on  the  other  hand,  observed^  tW 
after  the  experience  he  had  had  of  his  learned  frieDd6,^he 
\9SLS  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  variety  of  topics  thev  bid 
introduced.  He  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  k>UqW 
ibeiDy  but  discharge  his  duty  by  shortly  and  simply  statia| 
<the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  bis  objections  to  the  tes* 
iimony  offered.  Still  he  must  say,  on  behalf  of.  Mf% 
Powell,  that  be  was  a  professional  agent  in  supj^rl 
of  the  bill ;  that  in  that  character  he  had  carried  oi 
«  correspondence  with  Colonel  Brown;  and  that  be  9VM 
bound,  as  a  professional  man  and  as  a  gentleman,  not^0 
disclose  voluntarily  the  nature  of  that  correspondenfieK 
On  this  account^  he  had  represented  the  situation  io 
which  he  was  placed  to  the  House :  personally,  he  bad 
no  backwardness  in  answering  any  of  the  questions  put 
to  him,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  state  the  objections  that 
operated  upon  his  mind.  Whenever  questions  on  evi- 
dence arose,  the  other  side  pursued  a  most  extraordinary 
course — nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  charges  of  sub* 
ornaticMi  of  perjury  ;  and  the  more  serious  the  accusar 
tion,  the  more  vague  was  the  evidence  they  offered  ia  its 
support.  The  rule  in  our  courts  of  justice  was  thisr-thai 
whenever  a  grave  charge  was  made,  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port it  must  be  strictly  legal.  Yet,  now  all  legal  forms^ 
all  rules  of  evidence  were  to  be  overthrown,  to  establish 
the  supposed  enormous  criminality  of  some  individual. 
According  to  his  apprehension,  no  act  even  of  the  Milaa 
iE^ommissioners  themselves  could  be  given  in  evidence  i(t 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  except  it  related  to  a  partjculaf 
witness  examined  at  the  bar ;  and  a  different  course 
would  lead  to  endless  collateral  inquiries,  and  irrelevant 
charges.  .It  was  not  necessary  now  to  contend  to  that 
extent,  the  question  being  confined  solely  to  the  acts  of 
the  advocate  Vimercati.  It  had  been  laid  down,  and 
most  properly,  that  the  acts  of  an  agent,  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  might  be  made  use  of 
against  his  principal;  and,  applying  that  rule,  wiiat  wsis 
the  situation  of  Vimercati  ?  According  to  all  the  evi- 
-^dence,  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  person  em  ploy  d  by 
4he  Milan  commissloueY^  Xo  i^c€\%^  ^\A  xsi^R.  AaH;\3L  tbie 
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0THlence.  Did  thq  other  si^  pretend  to  say  that  what 
Ibey  were  about  to  prove  came  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority.  If  so,  another  question  arose— whether  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  go  further,  and  attack  any  indivi* 
duals  but  those  examined  at  ydar  bar.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  bribes:  whether  offered  by  the  Milan 
commissioners,  Vimereati,  or  any  others,  it  might  be  le-* 
^itimate  evidence  if  they  applied  it  to  the  witnesses  al- 
ready examined ;  but  if  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  were 
not  prepared  to  prove  that,  they  could  be  allowed  to  prove 
nothing.  Without,  therefore,  going  into  the  general 
question,  which  was  much  more  important,  he  rested  hrs 
x>bjeetion  to  the  line  of  examination  commenced  upon 
this»-»that  what  was  imputed  to  Vimercati  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  with  which  be  was  invested  by 
the  Milan  commission,  and,  if  it  were  not  the  act  of  the 
agent,  could  not  afiect  or  bind  the  principal. 

As  soon  as  the  Solicitor-General  had  concluded,  the 
'Lord-'Chancellor  adjourned  the  House,  without  coming  to 
any  decision*  It  was  a  quarter  past  fbur  when  their  lord- 
ships separated. 

FOURTEENTH  DAY.— October  18- 

When  the  Lord-'Ckancellor  took  his  seat  a  gentleman 
from  the  Treasury  presented  an  account  of  the  expenses 
bf  the  proceedings  carried  on  against  the  Queen,  in  so 
far  as  tne  same  could  be  made  up. 

Tke  Lord- Chancellor  stated,  that  a  question  which 
had  been  yesterday  put  by  the  counsel  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Queen  had  been  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
bill.  The  question  might  be  represented  to  their  lord- 
nhips — at  least  he  thought  it  a  convenient  mode  of  con- 
veying to  their  lordships'  minds  to  state  it  thus : — whe- 
ther a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Vimeccati,  in  order 
to  iud^ice  other  persons  to  come  forward  as  witnesses,  or 
to  furnish  testimony  against  the  party  accused  by  the 
bill,  had  not  offered  a  corrupt  inducement  for  that  pur- 
pose t  An  objection  was  very  properly  taken  by  the 
learned  couitsel  for  the  bill,  which  objection  was  an^ 
iwered  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side^  and  it  became 
the  business  of  their  lordiships  to  determine  if  that  ques- 
tion could  or  could  not  be  put.  For  bis  own  part  he 
mast  say,  that  the  case  of  Vimercati  might  differ  much 
-from  those  cases  which  had  been  before  argued,  and  on 
which  the  House  had  ruled  that  the  acts  of  agency  were 
liot  so  proved  as  that  they  onght  in  any  cciaivciet  Vo  ^^^^ 
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\\xe  case*    In  stating  his  opiDion  u|)od  the  immediate 
question  to  their  lordships^  he  should  be  extremely  sorry' 
to  assume  that  which  had  been  offered  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  raised  the  objection — namely^  that  Vimer*' 
cati  being  only  the  counsel  or  professional  agent  to  the 
Milan  commission,  his  acts  could  in  no  wise  affect  the 
proceedings  of  that  commission.     He  should   be   ez« 
tremely  sorry  to  conclude  upon  so  narrow  a  view  of  the 
case.     Looking  at  the  evidence,  he  conceived  that  there 
was  sufficient  proof  apparent  that  Vimercati  was,  in 
fact,  an  agent  of  the  Milan  commission;,  for,  if  there 
was  not  absolute  proof  of  his  being  an  agent,  he  could 
pot  say  that  there  was  not  proof  to  make  him  be  consi- 
dered as  such.    Upon  this  understanding  of  the  case,  be . 
wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges,  and 
be  would  therefore  propose  a  question  for  their  dec!* 
sion — one  which  he  conceived  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  own  and  their  lordships'  guidance — that 
they  should  know  what  would  be  the  law  and  the  course 
of  proceeding  npon  a  similar  case  in  the  courts  below, 
takrng  the  case  to  be  one  which  hivd  already  proved  Vir 
mercati  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Milan  commission  ;  and 
considering  the  fact  thai  he  had  not  been  called  or  ex- 
amined, and   assuming  what  need  not  be  questioned, 
that  he  had  offered  temptations  to  witnesses  to  appear: 
supposing  also  that  no  proof  could  be  made  out  that  any 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined  for  the  prose- 
cution had   been  corrupted,  in  such  a  case  could  evi- 
dence he  admitted  to  show  that  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  corrupt  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for.the  de- 
fence?    His  question  would  be,  if  in  the  trial  of  a  civil 
action  or  a   criminal    indictment,   evidence    had  been 
given  on  the  cross-examination  of. the  witnesses  exa- 
mined in  chief  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  civil  action,  or  in 
Support  of  the  charges  of  the  indictment,  from  which  it 
was  to  be  inferred  that  A.  B.  had  been  employed  to  col- 
lect witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  prosecution,  and  if 
the  defendant  in   a  civil  action,  or  under  indictment, 
offered  proof  that  A.  B.  had  gone  about  to  induce  C.  D. 
to  give  corrupt  testimony  in  support  of  the  civil  action 
or  criminal  charges,  no  witness  called  as  a  witness  in 
chief  for  the  indictment,  or  the  civil  action,  having^ 
under  cr^s-examination,  given  any  proof  of  A*  B/s  cor« 
lupt  agency— would  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  al- 
^ow  C  Dj  a  witness  called  for  th^.defence^  to  give  proof 
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■• 
thai  A.  B.  had  offered  corri>pl  motives  to  induce  him  to* 

give  false  testimony  in  support  of  the  civil  suit  or  the 

criminal  charges^  there  being  no  proof  that  A.  B.  had 

been  authorized  by  his  principal  to  make  ofiers?    The 

nohle  and  learned  lord  concluded  by  moving  that  this 

qaestion  be  referred  to  the  judges. 

Earl  Grei/y  before  their  lordships  came  to  a  decision  on 
this  question^  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  wished  to  propose  the  question  to  the 
learned  judges  merely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he  should 
oh  that  ground  not  object  to  it.  But  he  must  declare  he 
was  of  opinion^  that,  even  if  the  judges  did  decide  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the  courts  below, 
the  examination  proposed  by  the  Queen's  counsel  could 
Bot  be  allowed,  their  lordships  were  not  bound  to  act  on 
that  decision.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  contend  that, 
in  consequence  of  (he  knowledge  of  facts  which  had  come 
to  them  from  the  bar,  they  were  bound  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegations.  He  was,  however,  not  much 
disposed  to  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord,  because,  whatever  might  be  the  answer  given  by 
the  learned  judges^  he  should  propose  to  their  lordships 
to  pix)ceed  in  the  course  of  inquiry  which  was  now  sus- 
pended. The  present  point  of  inquiry  was  neither  more 
or  less  than  a  continuation  of  the  case  of  Restelli ;  into 
that  case  their  lordships  had  consented  to  inquire;  but 
the  evidence  in  that  case  was  improperly  admitted,  if  (he 
rule  was  to  be  that,  unless  agency  could  be  proved,  they 
were  not  to  receive  evidence  of  corruption.  If  the  rule, 
however,  of  receiving  the  evidence  of  yesterday  applied 
to  that  of  to-day,  the  examination  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  defence  ought  to  be  allowed.  Though  it  Was  found 
from  the  evidence  that  Restelli  had  been  constantly  em- 
ployed in  collecting  witnesses,  yet  it  was  not  proved  that 
be  had  been  authorized  to  make  them  offers,  [n  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  Vimercati,  it  appeared  that  he 
assisted  officially  in  taking  down  depositions,  but  non 
§omtat  that  out  of  the  room  in  which  the  depositions 
were  taken  he  had  been,  on  any  occasion,  authorized 
to  do  any  act.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  rule  of  evidence 
was  to  be  adhered  to,  the  cases  were  substantially 
the  same.  He  must  also  contend,  that  the  rules  of 
courts  of  law,  with  respect  to  evidence  in  civil  actions,' 
were  not  at  all  applicable  to  this  case.  Their  lord- 
fhips  were  now  sitting  as  judges,  «twA   \W  c:%%^  ^^'^ 

Defefice.']  *^        4 « 


df  the  nature  of  a  criminal  protecotion.  How,  theS| 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  could  propose  to  limit 
his  question  to  the  rules  of  evidence  of  civil  actions,,  wat 
what  he  could  not  understand.  The  present  was,  in  everj 
respect,  a  criminal  proceeding;  and  what  was  done  in  tfaie 
courts  below,  with  respect  to  civil  actions,  could  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  case.  If,  however,  a  question 
were  to  be  put,  he  should  wish  it  to  be  framed  on  the  sup* 
position  of  a  prosecution  for  a  capital  offence,  for  nothing 
else  could  have  anv  analogy  to  the  case.  If  any  one,  in 
answer,  said  that  this  was  not  a  trial  for  life,  he  would  alk 
whether  the  illustrious  person  who  was  the  object  of 
this  bill  was  not  exposed  by  it  to  losses  greater  than  life  f 
I'he  questioUj  then,  which  be  would  propose  to  ask,  if  any 
were  put,  would  be  whether,  in  a  capital  case,  if  evidence 
were  tendered  to  a  judge  of  an  attempt  to  corrupt  wit* 
nesses,  whose  evidence,  if  received,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
person  accused^  that  judge  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  relieve  the  case  from  all  suspicion,  and  to  ascertain  bf 
what  means  that  evidence  bad  been  procured  on  which 
be  was  to  pronounce  judgment  of  death  i  The  question 
was  immaterial  whether  agency  was  proved  or  not»  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  proposed  to  prove  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
decision  from  their  lordships,  the. attempt  of  which  wouU 
be  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  that  rank,  station,  and  dig-* 
nity,  and  those  privileges,  which  to  any  individual  in  her 
situation  must  be  dearer  than  life.  He  thought^  there- 
fore,that  their  lordships,  without  reference  to  the  judges, 
ought  to  decide  that  the  examination  should  .proceed. 
Having  already  received  similar  evidence,  were  tney  now 
to  turn  round,  and  alter  the  rule  they  had  made  i  What 
was  now  proposed  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  rule, 
but  of  one  which  had  been  followed  after  all  the  evidence 
on  one  side  of  the  case  had  been  heard.  What  was  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  practice  of  th^  courts^ 
below  ?  If,  either  on  the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  a 
case  arose  in  which  corruption  was  alleged,  and  an  attempt 
to  impose  false  evidence  upon  their  lordships,  they  ^ere 
bouna  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  unless  they  were  diapched 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  every  thing  which  might  prove  tba 
proceedings  into  which  they  had  been  drawn  to  be  the 
result  of  a  foul  and  wicked  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  il- 
lustrious individual  who  was  accused  before  them  of  all 
iboae  possessioua  vt\xvG;Vk  "sv^t^  \a  Vi^t  1^  uioce.Taliiahfe 
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thftD  existeDce.  For  these  reasons  he  mast  again  say, 
that  he  saw  no  grounds  for  referring  the  question  to  the 
judges ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  which  had 
been  offered  ought  to  have  been  received  yesterday.  At 
any  rate  he  could  not  regard  what  passed  in  courts  of 
law  on  civil  actions  as  having  any  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence offered  ;  for  he  considered  this  as  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding of  the  highest  kind.  When,  in  the  trial  of  such 
a  case^  evidence  was  offered  that  an  attempt  had  been 
Blade  to  corrupt  justice^  and  to  bring  to  their  lordships' 
bar  false  testimony,  whether  that  attempt  was  attributed 
to  an  agent  or  any  other  person,  he  trusted  their  lordships 
would  not  turn  their  backs  on  that  inquiry  which  was 
necessary  to  detect  such  iniquity.  If  that  stiould  be  their 
conduct,  they  would  not  appear  to  the  public  to  be  doing 
that  justice  which  was  expected  from  them. 

The  Earl  of  Idverpaol  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  oppo* 
site*  In  the  first  place^  as  to  the  objection  to  confining 
the  question  to  be  proposed  to  the  judges  to  the  practice 
#f  the  courts  in  civil  actions,  he  believed  that  his  nobla 
and  learned  friend  would  have  no  objection  to  strike 
those  words  out,  and  to  let  the  question  go  to  the  judges 
without  any  /imitation.  With  regard  to  the  general 
argument  of  the  noble  lord,  he  thought  the  view  taken 
by  him  was  altogether  founded  in  mistake.  He  did  not 
fcoow  what  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  might  be^ 
and  would  therefore  postpone  the  expression  of  his  own 
opinion  till  after  it  had  beien  submitted  tp  their  decision, 
if  the  House  should  think  proper  to  take  such  a  course* 
But  he  understood  the  argument  of  the  noble  earl  to  be 
Ibcmded  on  this  question — whether  or  not  it  was  fit,  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  their  lordships  shonid 
go  into  an  inquiry  on  a  charge  of  general  corruption, 
which  had  no  immediate  application  to  the  case  now  be- 
fore them,  which  could  have  no  relation  to  the  business 
Qiuier  consideration,  and  no  effect  on  the  ultimate  issue. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  considered  this  to  be  a 
CfiiDinal  prosecution,  and  for  a  capital  offence.  He  had 
no  objection  to  take  the  question  on  this  ground,  and 
consider  the  present  to  be  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  for 
a  capital  offence  <fur  the  punishment  that  might  be  in. 
jBicted  did  not  affect  the  law  of  the  case),  and  still  he 
would  contend  that  the  noble  earl  was  mistaken  in  hU 
Ticw  af  the  buainess.     But  it  waa  aiVi^^  \^  ^  ^^^t^w^c^ 
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tion  of  witnesses  to  appear  in  this  cause  can  he  provedi 
if  il  can  be  shown  that  any  witnesses  have  been  cor- 
nipted^  or  attempted  to  be  corrupted,  ought  not  this  to 
be  inquired   into?     He  would  admit,  that  if  it   should 
appear  that  any  of  the  witnesses  produced  at  their  lord- 
sl^ips'  bar  had  been  corrupted,  or  attempted  to  be  cor- 
rupted, or  if  any  witness  could  be  found  to  have  been 
QQgaged  in   corrupting — in   such    a  case    he  conceived 
(giving  his   opinion   as    an   unprofessional    man)   their 
lordships    ought   to    receive    the    evidence.     But    the 
question  was  here,  not  whether  evidence  should  be  re- 
ceived of  an  attempt  made  to  corrupt  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  at  the  bar;  but  whether  evidence  could  be  re- 
ceived of  attempts  made  to  corrupt  persons  who  had  not 
been  brought  forward  as  witnesses  ?     He  desired  tliat  no 
man  should  suppose  that  he  meant  to  argue  that  it  was 
not  as  bad  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  those  who  had  not 
been  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  as -it  was  to.  suborn 
those  who  had  actually  been  before  the   House.    In  his 
opinion,  to  attempt  corruption  in  the  one  instance  was- 
jttst  as  iniquitous  as  in  the  other ;  but  what  he  contended, 
was,  that  in  the  latter  case  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  at  this  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  upon   to  g(^ 
into  an  irrelevant  inquiry,  which  he  did  not  see  could^ 
have  any  effect  on  the  present  proceedings.     He  woulcL 
now  apply  himself  to  another  part  of  the  question,  stat 
•  ing  what  be  had  to  say  very  shortly,  and  merely  throwing 
it  out  for  their  lordships'  consideration  in  the  absence  o 
the  judges,  if  they  should  go  out  on  the  question  no 
proposed  to  be  submitted  to  them.     He  would  put  it  t 
them^  whether  they  ought  to  go  into  an  inquiry  respect 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  persons  engaged  at  Milan,  with 
out  giving  some  sort  of  notice  to  the  advocate  Vimer 
cati,  and  Colonel  Brown,  that  they  might  at  least  hav 
an  opportunity  of  being  here  to  defend  thc^mselves?     H 
would  go  further,  and  ask  if  this  were  not  done>  su 
posing  the  learned  judges  should  give  it  as  their  opinio 
that  the  evidence  which  had  been  tendered  could  be 
ceived,  would  theit  lordships  feel  themselves  justified  i 
receiving  it,  without  admitting,  at  the  same  time^  ev 
dence  of  every  thing  that  went  to  affect  the  conduct 
those  who  had  formed  the  Milan  commission?     He  co 
sidered  the  admission  of  all  the  evidence  that  might 
offered  on  tliis  subject,  to  be  the  necessary  consequen 
of  receiving  that  wVucVi  vi«&  yiqvi  x^xArx^^  v^^Ah^i 
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fore  he  w'^hed  the  House  to  consider  well  what  would 
be  the  efiect  of  their  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  now 
recommended  to  their  adoption.  He  bad  already  stated 
that  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  formed  the  Milan  commission  being  examined  re- 
specting all  they  had  done,  and  he  was  content  that  the 
advocate  Vimercati  should^  if  they  pleased,  appear  at 
their  lordships'  bar.  All  he  had  to  say  against  receiving 
the  evidence  in  question  was  this — that  it  would  lead  the 
House  into  an  inquiry  that  he  could  not  regard  as  rele- 
vant to  the  matter  now  at  issue.  If  the  judges  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  might  be  received,  he  con* 
sidered  that  justice  would  require  that  they  should  hear 
what  the  parties  accused  could  offef  in  their  defence. 
.  Lord  Erskine  concurred  in  opinion  with  Earl  Grey^ 
and  spoke  at  some  ierigth,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
wjas  not  distinctly  heard  below  the  bar.  The  evidence  he 
thought  ought  to  be  received  or  rejected  by  their  lord- 
ships' decision.  He  had  not  altered  the  opinion  which  he 
gave  on  the  subject  yesterday.  Having  considered  the 
matter  still  further,  and  called  to  his  recollection  his 
practice  at  the  bar  in  early  life,  he  felt  convinced  with  his 
fioble  friend  YEarl  Grey)  that  the  examination  of  the 
witness  ought  to  be  allowed,  without  any  question  being 
put  to  the  judges.  He  thought  it  strange  that,  after  the 
admission  had  been  made  that  the  House  were  bound  by 
DO  technical  rules,  but  were  to  attain  the  truth  and 
administer  substantial  justice,  the  admission  of  this  testi- 
mony should  be  opposed ;  and  in  that  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding all  the  disadvantages  were  still  thrust  upon  the 
Queen>  and  none  of  the  advantages  accorded  to  her. 
^  ^ptwithstanding  that  admission,  and  the  admission  (re- 
Ittciantly  made)  that  nothing  could  make  amends  to  the 
illustrious  accused  for  the  absence  of  a  material  witness^ 
it. was  not  only  wished  to  fasten  them  down  to  the  rules 
of  law,  but  to  rules  of  law  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case.  He  would  suppose  a  criminal  indictment 
preferred  against  persons  for  suborning  witnesses  against 
the  Queen.  Were  he  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he 
would  first  prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
then  endeavour  to  briirg  it  home  to  the  parties  by  wit- 
nesses who  would  prove  the  acts  of  the  agent;  In  the 
case  of  the  State  Trials  of  1794,  this  was  the  mode  in 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  proceeded.  A.c^^« 
»piracy  to  dethroae  the  King^  was  fitu  aAXfttck^x^^v^^MSL 
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^Wt>red,  and  then  to  prove  the  agents.     In  the  trial  of 
Hardy,  the  defendant  objected  that  none  of   the  acts 
hfoved  were  made' to  connect  with  him;  and  the  learned 
judge  who  presided  had  said^  that  the  charge  was  of  two~ 
fmrte>  and  the  prosecutor  might  Arst  prove  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  then,  bring  it  home  to  the  parties  as 
well  as  be  could.    In  like  manner,  the  learned  counsel 
inight  bring  proof  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  Majesty. 
Ho   might  bring    it    home  first   to   Vimercati,    he  to 
Colonel  Brown,  and  Colonel  Brown  to  the  actual  pro- 
xeculor.    If  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  on  footj  no 
natter  by  whom,  it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to 
•ift.iil  to  the  bottom,  to  prove  the  aets  of  the  agents, 
and  thus  trace  it  to  its  source.    The  attempt  of  Restelli 
la  corrupt  witnesses  was  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
Jreirisprudelice ;  and  were  their  lordships,  with  the  know* 
heige  of  this  fact,  to  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  here  i    If 
ibe  counsel   for  her  Majesty  proved   various   acts  of 
aabornation  of  witnesses,  how  were   their  lordships  to 
know   whether  the  witnesses  already  examined  had  not 
^e^n  procured  by  these  means?    He  did  think  they  bad 
bein  suborned,  because   no  person    deviates  from  the 
truth  without  some  sinister  motive ;  and  when  their  lord* 
fbips  found  witnesses  declaring  on  oath  what  was  noto* 
ribnsly  and  wickedly  false,  ought  they  not  to  be  particu* 
iaflly  cautious  in  the  evidence  they  admitted  to  weigh  on 
ibeir  minds?     If  their  lordships  divested  themselves  of 
tbe  right  to  probe  and  examine  into  the  alleged  conspi- 
F«€y,  they  might  undoubtedly  do  so ;  but  no  man  who 
was  not  a  fit  inhabitant  of  Bedlam  would  say,  that,  if  th« 
evidence  were  gone  i^to,  they  were  not  competent  to 
jrudgc  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  charge; 
if  they  were  not,  they  ought  to  retire  from  the  situations 
which  they  now  filled.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  counsel 
lor  ti)e  defence  to  bring  forward  evidence  to  prove  this 
conspiracy ;  and  it  was  no  less  the  duty  of  their  lord- 
ships, as  he  conceived,  to  hear  that  evidence  and  decide 
upon  it.     If  it  Was  proved  that  an  agent'  of  the  Milan 
commission  o&red  to  bribe  a  single  person  to  give  evi- 
dence against  the  Queen,  this  single  proof  of  the  coHspi* 
r«cy   tainted  the   whole  evidence ;  for,  although  there 
might  be  some  witnesses  who  could  not  be  proved  to 
bave  been  thus  bribed,  yet  it  threw  a  suspicion  upon  the' 
wbolc^    He  would  appeal  lo  ihe  noble  earl  opposite,  if 
ibc  had  luHmtk^  b^Coie  0:ie  oonxTSk&tk^^mMV^  >iMk  ^^X!>^ 
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iunate  basioess,  in^bat  he  knows  now^  if  be  woiiM  faatje; 
gone  into  the  prosecution  i  He  felt  perfectly  convincecl 
that  he  would  not.  Their  lordships  were  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  rules  of  a  court  of  justice^  for  no  court 
of  justice  ever  had  to  decide  on  such  a  cause.  He  en^^ 
treated  their  lordships  to  permit  the  counsel  to  trace  tb^ 
conspiracy  to  its  source ;  for  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy no  one  could  doubt.  Their  lordships  would  tby« 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  sound  principles  of  jus* 
tice,  to  their  own  character^  and  to  that  posterity  bjr 
whicb  their  conduct  would  hereafter  he  judged. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said^  the  question  appcM'ed 
to  him  to  be^  whether  the  House  would  abide  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  of  the  courts  of  law  or  not.  If  the 
excellence  of  those  rules  were  admitted  in  the  courts 
b^low^  he  desired  to  know  why  they  were  not  applicable 
to  the  highest  as  well  a»  the  lowest  court  of  judicature. 
The  doubt  on  his  mind  was^  that  the  evidence  (and  be 
bad  carefully  looked  it  overj  only  applied  to  Vimerqatit 
as  the  agent  of  the  Milan  commission^  in  1B20;  when  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  ot  Mr.  Powelly  that  tb^i 
Milan  commission  was  functus  officio  in  1819*  HQ«r# 
tbeni  could  it  be  revivified  in  18£0  i  From  the  evid^Qp^ 
of  Vincentio  Daruzzo,  with  whom  Vimercati  convers^d^ 
it  appeared  that  at  the  time  of  the  conversation  be  might 
l>e  considered  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Brown..  Oa 
these  grounds  he  was  for  referring  it  to  the  judges  for 
their  opinion^  by  whicb  opinion^  until  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  could  convince  him  that  tbe  established 
rules  of  evidence  observed  in  the  courts  below  were  not 
the  best  calculated  for  the  discovery  of  truths  he  should^ 
although  as  a  member  oi  that  House  be  did  not  tbink 
himself  at  all  times  bound  by  such  decisions^  feel  a  dis* 
position  to  regulate  his  judgment  on  this  question* 

The  Earl  ^  Rosslyn  felt  great  diffidence  in  rising  tO; 
address  their  lordships  on  this  questioi),  after  the  able^ 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  discussed  by  bis  noble  and 
learned  friend  near  him,  and  bis  noble  friend  below  him. 
;(£arl  Grey).  His  Boble  friend  who  had  just  sat  dowa 
was,  however,  ol  a  different  opinion.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  their  lordships  ought  to  be  bound  by  tbe  rules  of 
•evidence  in  the  courts  below,  because  the  experience  of 
jige*i  had  shown  that  they  were  in  general  best  calculated^ 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  admitted  the  fact,  and  hie 
admitted  tbe  ground  on  which  bi«  uobW  iu^\3A\vi)4'^^^\ 
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bis  argument.    He  was  of  opinion  thai  the  rules  of  tM 
courts  below  were  the  best  thai  could  be  invented  foi^ 
regulating  proceedings  between  two  parties^  aiid  tb^se. 
parties,  too,  fairly  opposed  to  each  other.     He  couM  not 
but  feel  the  necessity  for  not  permitting  any  devialiotf 
from  the  rules  of  the  eourts  in  such  cases,  on  account  6f 
any  hardship  which  any  of  the  parties  might  suffer,  be-^ 
cause  the  benefit  which  one  individual  might  gain  hf 
taking  advantage  of  the  rule  of  law,  or  the  injury  whicn 
another  might  sustain,  was  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  public  interest  in  the  regular  and  uniform  ad* 
ministration  of  justice.    The  rules,  however,  might  difier, 
and  did  considerably  differ,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases; 
The  great  object  in  both  was  the  ascertaining  of  troth  ; 
but  in  criminal  cases  the  principle  of  protecting  the-de'? 
fendant  was  carried  farther  than  in  civil  actions ;-  for  the 
judge  was  not  only  held  to  be  impartial,  but,  by  a  species 
of  humane  fiction  of  the  law,  was  considered  as  counsel 
for  the  accused.     In  the  present  case  there  was  no  party 
except  on  one  side,  and  certainly  none  that  could  suffer 
by  any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules.     What  were 
their  lordships  now  doing  ?  They  were  not  trying  Colonel 
Brown  or  M.  Vimercati — they  were  not  trying  any  ordi- 
nary caste  that  fell  within  the  known  limits  of  established 
laws;  but  they  were  considering  how  they  could  punish 
without  law — they  were  deliberating  on  a  measure,  the 
penalties  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  acts  for  which 
the  individual  charged  with  them  was  not  amenable  to 
any  law  previously  existing;  for  it  had  been  allowed  on  all 
hands,  even  by  those  who  brought  forward  the  bill,  that 
if  the  illustrious  individual  who  was  its  object  were  tried 
by  any  of  the  laws  which  were  supposed  to,  appjy  to  her 
offence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  her  guilty.     On 
this  ground,  wbich  was  the  foundation  of  the   bill,  its 
pations  had  called  on  its  opposers  to  show  why  it  should 
not  pass  into  a  law.     The  opposing  party  had  then  doubt- 
less a  right  to  show  that  the  allegations  on  which  tlie  bill 
was   founded   were   false — to  show  that  the  facts  were 
false,  the  testimony  corrupt,  and  the  whole  grounds  of' 
the  bill  unsound  and  fallacious.     In  the  case  of  this  being 
thowp,  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  illustrious  party 
would  be  preserved  ;  because,  on  showing  that  the  charges' 
were  founded  in  falsehood,  their  lordships  would  not  pass- 
tbe  biilt  for  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  measure  of  ex- 
pediency ;  and  surely  iVveve  waa  wo  xn^wvw^at  House-'. 
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liko  would  say^  that  without  any  proof  of  guilt  it  would 
be  expedient  to  oppress.  But  who  was  the  other  party 
ja  the  bill  i  That  party  was  said  to  be  the  state.  U 
was  said  to  be  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
that  an  individual  committing  certain  acts  should  be  de- 
graded from  her  rank  in  the  state ;  although  by  those 
acts  she  had  violated  no  law  by  which  degradation  was 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  attending  them.  Their 
lordships  had  adopted  the  part  of  the  state  in  this  case, 
by  ordering  the  bill  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  by  com- 
manding the  Attorney-General  to  appear  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  case  for  the  bill,  and  of  bringing  forth  the 
proofs  in  support  of  that  case.  They  were  now  delibe- 
rating on  the  question  whether  tbey  would  exercise  their 
legislative  functions  in  this  way  ;  but  it  also  now  became 
a  question  for  their  consideration,  whether  a  conspiracy 
b€ul  not  been  entered  into  to  deceive  them  by  false  evi- 
dence ?  He  did  not  charge  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Erosecutor ;  he  did  not  charge  it  against  the  party  to  the 
ill;  he  did  not  charge  it  against  the  Milan  commission  ; 
nor  was  he  bound  to  prove  the  connexion  of  any  of  those 
parties  with  it.     But  what  he  would  say  was  this— Do  not 

Eass  this  bill  until  you  ascertain  whether,  and  how  far  you 
ave  been  misled.  It  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  go 
into  the  proposed  examination  that  there  appeared  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  It  was  not 
accessary  that  it  should  be  got  up  by  agents  of  this 
country  ;  it  might  be  the  work  of  foreign  powers.  But 
it  mattered  not  by  whom  it  was  hatched.  This  might 
eventually  appear  to  be  a  conspiracy,  in  which  both 
foreign  as  well  as  British  agents  were  employed  :  but 
how  was  this  conspiracy  to  be  got  at,  unless  the  whole  of 
the  agents  employed  were  known,  as  well  as  the  parties 
for  which  they  were  to  be  considered  as  responsible?  A 
notable  argument  had,  indeed,  been  used— namely,  that 
they  ought  to  confine  their  inquiries,  as  to  the  abettors 
of  corruption,  if  any  there  were,  to  the  witnesses  who  had 
been  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar.  In  reply  to  this 
argument  he  should  say,  that  these  were  exactly  not  the 
person ji  to  whom  they  ought  to  confine  their  inquiry  re- 
specting the  imputed  corruption ;  for  the  persons  fed  and 
nurtured  at  the  pampered  board  of  corruption  were  not 
likely  in  person  to  come  forward,  and  run  the  risk  of  de<> 
teciion  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  probably  en* 
gaged  in  the  underhand  machinauow%  ol  o^  %^%\.^\:gw  X5^ '^v);^ 
Vefence.'^  4  fr 
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mote,  through  the  means  of  others,  the  main  object  of 
iheir  aciivity.     It  was  not  likely  that  the  corrupt  agents 
themselves  would  run  the  risk  of  being  stopped  in  the 
the  cause ;  nor  iucleed,  if  they  did  come  forward  in  per* 
son,  could  it  well  be  expected  thai  they  who  had  sworn 
falsely,  and  been  suborners  of  perjury  elsewhere,  would 
speak  the  truth  for  their  own  detection^  when  they  ap« 
peared   as   witnesses  in  the  cause.     It  was,  he  thought, 
obviously  impossible  to  bring  to  light  the  acts  of  such 
men,  except  by  the  failure  of  some  of  their  efforts,  to  cor- 
rupt individuals,  which  individuals  might  afterwards  con* 
front  those  who  attempted  to  "suborn  them.     The  inquiry 
into  these  facts  had,  he  thought,  become  imperative,  not 
indeed  for  the  parties  in  this  cause,  but  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  that  House.     Would  their  lordships  not 
think   it  a  direct  attack  and  gross  outrage  upon  their 
privileges  if  it  were  discovered  that  any  of  the  agents 
employed    in   a  bill   legislatively  and  judicially   before 
them  should   have  dared   to   prop  up   that   t^ill  by  the 
production  of  tainted  evidence,  or  by  an  attempt  to  ol 
tain  it  ?     The  House  was  bound  to  dispose  of  the  bill  at 
cording  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  promoters  of  ff  i 
but  was  it  nothing  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  evi- 
dence had  been  collected  ?    Was  it  nothing  to  show  thai 
the  fountain  trom  which  it  was  drawn  was  corrupted  anc 
that  truth  could   not  flow  from  such  a  source  r     Was  i 
nothing  to  show  this  from  those  who  had   refused   thf 
proffered  bribe,  and  who  declared  the  agent  that  ten- 
dered it?     Did  any   body,  in  point  of  fact,  doubt   thi 
agency   of  Vimercati  in  this  cause?    Nobody  could  noi 
doubt    the   agency    of   either    Colonel    Brown   or   Ml 
Powell ;  for  the  latter,  by   his  refusal  to  give  the  \etU 
of  the  former,  clearly  established  the  direct  agency  ( 
both.     If,  with  these   palpable  facta  before  their  ion 
ships,  with  these  proceedings  of  agents  so  long  engaj 
ed  jn  collecting  testimony,  they  should  deem  it  right 
reject,  in    the   present  stage  of  their   proceedings,  1 
only  inquiry  which  could  make  their  future  progress  safi 
then  indeed  he  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  sa 
no  safety  for  the  administration  of  justice  there— that  b 
saw  no  hope  of  the  salutary  protection  of  the  comm^'     o* 
iiity,  no  safeguard  against  the  recurrence  of  dark  airrz«jd 
dubious  means  to  entrap  the  testimony  destined  to  s^^M^P 
the  foundation  6f  justice.     Where  was  this  protection  ^ 

be  foundj^  if  parlies  were,  wnow^  >Xx^m^^V^^^  \abe^c^^3f^ 
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fttUted  fot  two  years  to  originate  this  caa$e  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  corrupt  and  suborn  witnesses,  to  transmit 
written  depositions,  and  iiave  them  sworn  to,  before  the 

{mrties  making  them  were  brought  before  the  proper 
egal  authorities;  and  then  to  be  considered  as  irrespon- 
aible,  as  men  whose  acts  were  altogether  to  be  deemed 
alien  from  the  inquiry?  Were  their  lordships  to  be 
•hut  from  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  evidence  so 
impugned  i  Were  they  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  offer 
Id  prove  the  polluted  source  from  which  such  evidence 
came?  The  moment  they  so'  decided,  in  vain  would 
they  shelter  themselves  under  the  expediency  of  acting 
by  rules:  they  would  at  once  appear  to  the  public,  not 
as  honest  and  unbiassed  judges,  but  as  parties  in  the 
charge  of  corruption  in  which  the  agents  were  involved, 
and  for  a  purpose  injurious  to  the  interests  of  that  pub^ 
lie,  and  disgracing  the  functions  with  which  they  were 
iDtrusted  for  the  adminii^tration  of  justice* 

Lord  Manners  said,  that  the  plain  question  before  the 
House  was,  whether  there  was  any  tiring  in  the  point  now 
before  them  which  ought  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the 

Seneral  rule  upon  which  they  had  hitherto  acted  ?  The 
rst  consideration  to  which  ihey  ought  to  look  was  the 
reason  pf  the  rule  itselt',  and  the  importance  of  its  ope- 
yatioQ.  It  had  been  always  held  that  a  principal  must 
B^[^sJBarily  avow  the  acts  of  his  authorized  agent^;  it 
arat,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance,  considering  that 
responsibility,  that  the  agency  should  be  clearly  esta- 
blished. In  this  case  it  appeared  that  commissioners 
were  employed  to  collect  evidence  for  the  prosecution* 
It  was,  he  thought,  clear,  that  such  coimnissioneu  were 
.iQ  be  held  responsible,  and  ihat  the  principals  must  also 
avow  that  responsibility  ;  but  the  acts  or  declarations  of 
■oauthorized  persons  could  not  be  so  construed,  and 
for  the  most  obvious  and  conclusive  reasons — namely, 
tbat,  if  the  rule  of  evidence  were  to  be  opened  so  wide, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice: for  then  an  unprincipled  fellow  could  at  any  time 
be  found  to  stop  a  cause,  by  doing  that  which  he  knew 
.most  so  obstruct  it,  though  he  had  no  authority  what- 
ever from. the  prosecutor  to  interfere  in  the  case.  Any 
cause  could  at  any  time  be  so  disqualified,  and  the  ends 
of  justice  altogether  defeated.     He  vk«a  A^c\^'^^\^  ^^ 
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opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put  for  the  consi^- 
deration  of  the  judges. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  begged  that  all  who  con* 
curred  in  putting  the  question  should  not  be  unrderstood 
as  avowing  the  sentiments^  or  approving  the  acts  of  the 
agents  of  the  Milan  commission.    That  was  a  grave  sub^ 
ject  of  inquiry,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  when  the 
proper  time  (which  the  present  was  not)  arrived  for  the 
purpose.     He  cordially  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
putting  this  question   to  the  judges;  for  he  thought^ 
whenever  a  doubt  arose,  they  should  have  the  assistance 
of  those  learned  personages  to  guide  them  upon   points 
of  law  in  their  proceedings.     He  thought  it  at  the  same 
time  most  material  that  they  should  throw  the  door  wide 
open  for  ascertaining  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  but 
still  to  take  care  that  they  admitted  nothing  contrary  to  ^ 
the  rules  of  evidence*     If  there  were  any  ground  for 
involving  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  either  the  Milan 
commission  or  its  agents,  the  time  would  come  when 
that  investigation  could  be  fully  entered  upon ;  and  he 
was  confident  that>  whatever  should  be  the  result,  hi» 
Majesty's  government  would  stand  as  free  from  the  im- 
putation as  they  had  been  throughout  these  proceedings 
in  Parliament.    Ministers  had  avowed  that  the  solicitor 
for  the  Treasury  was  the  official  agent  for  the  prosecu** 
tion  ;  there  was,  then,  an  end  of  the  question  about  the 
prosecutor,  respecting  whom  so  much  had  been  said  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse  by  certain  learned  persoiis,  who 
might  have  spared  their  energies  upon  such  a  topic. 

Earl  Grosvenor  could  not  concur  with  the  noble  earl^ 
who  spoke  last,  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  enter  opoo. 
the  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  for" 
this  bill  had  been  procured.     What  time  was  more  ap«- 
propriate  than  this,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  con 
lider  the  efficacy  of  that  evidence?  or,  were  they  to 
told    that   they  were  to  go  on  and  act  upon  evidenc 
which  hereafter  they  might  be  compelled  to  discredit 
With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  he  had  long  since  show 
by  his  vote  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  propriety  o 
proceeding  with  it.     However,  when  the  evidence  pro 
duced  in  its  support  became  of  such  a  suspicious  cha 
racter,  he  thought  they  were  bound  by  a  proper  inquir 
to^  set  all  suspicions,  if  possible,  at  rest.     He  did  thin 
that  this    imputed  couduel  o(  V'wsx^vcoiU  auj^ht. 
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rtLikj  tfalng  else,  to  be  now  inqoired  into;  for  that 
ion's  name  and  direct  agency  would  be  foand  in  the 
utes  of  each  day's  proceedings  upon  the  bill.  The 
le  earl  opposite  (Liverpool)  had  too  much  manli- 
\,  he  was  sure^  to  deny  the  agency  of  Vimercati,' 

more  particularly  since  Restelli's  case  had  thrown 
bts  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  witnesses  had  been 
ected.  All  they  knew  now  respecting  Restelli  was, 
;  strong  suspicions  attached  to  his  share  of  the  busi-* 
I.    That  he  had  offered  money  was  directly  alleged^ 

that  he  might  have  been  sent  out  of  the  way  to 
!en  himself  from  the  consequences  of  such  detection 
by  no  means  impossible,  though  he  (Earl  Grosvenor). 
not  mean  to  assert  that  such  was  the  fact.  If  the 
*  had  been  conducted  by  English  witnesses^  then 
re.  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  respec* 

abare  of  each  ;  but  here,  when  mixed  up  with  the 
ncy  of  foreigners,  the  discovery  became  more  per- 
Ked  and,  difficult.  He  still  thought  a  short  bill^  now 
i  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was  about  to  sit^ 
;ht  be  brought  in,  compelling  the  residence  here  of 
witnesses  until  the  case  was  terminated;  otherwise 
»aw  no  prospect  of  rendering  them  responsible  for 
ir  evidence^  particularly  after  what  had  occurred  in 
lUelli's  case. 

liord  Redesdale  said  the  question  here  was,  whether  a 
ation  should  be  put  to  the  judges  for  the  purpose  of 
sting  the  House  in  deciding  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  of  a  particular  witness  i  With  this  question* 
Bvas  of  opinion  all  the  arguments  of  noble  lords  on  the 
ject  of  agency  had  nothing  to  do.  The  sole  question 
,  merely  whether  the  House  would  see  the  propriety 
ascertaining  upon  a  particular  point  the  usage  of  the 
Tts  below,  and  then  determine  upon  adopting  a  rule, 
nd  by  experience  to  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
ice,  and  the  operation  of  which  was  sanctioned  by 

wisdom  of  ages  f  if  the  House  should,  without 
ous^  and  ample  consideration,  disregard  the  rule  of 
ctice  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  then  he  must 
they  would  be  adopting  a  course,  which,  instead  of 
manently  maintaiuing  the  established  bulwarks  of  the- 
ministration  of  justice,  would  be  substituting  in  its 
id  the  fluctuating  and  perhaps  capricious  will  and- 
asure  of  the  moment — a  decision  wUvclx  vio\AA.\w^^^^ 
re  no  safcguaid  for  the  honouv  auA  Yv^i&  o^  ^\vj  ycw^v- 
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tidtial.  He  preferred  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law^  am  tit* 
Variably  administered  according  to  the  wisdom  and  tjt* 
perienceof  the  learned  judges. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  would  shortly  trouble 
t^eir  lordships  by  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
thought  this  question  ought  to  be  submitted  to  th6 
learned  judges.  The  House  had  been  now  between  30 
and  40  days  engaged  in  the  present  proceeding,  and  up 
to  this  time,  by  common  consent^  they  had  agreed  to 
<»bide  by  the  ruks  of  evidence;  as  administered  in  the 
courts  below ;  if  these  rules  had  not  their  foundation  in 
the  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  then  the  sooner  they 
were  shaken  off  the  better.  It  became,  then,  important 
that  they  should  satisfy  themselves  whether  they  had 
better  maintain  their  consistency  by  still  adhenng  to 
the  rules  in  the  courts  below ;  or  whether  they  could 
Tenture  to  strike  out  into  a  new  path,  and  make  rules 
for  themselves  of  a  different  character.  If,  upon*  full 
consideration,/ they  thought  the  safer  course  would  be  to 
adhere  to  those  rules  which  were  for  ages  deemed  the 
,  best  calculated  to  aid  the  administration  of  justice,  then 
he  thought  it,  for  their  satisfaction,  material  that  they 
should  ascertain  from  the  proper  authorities  what  was 
the  rule  of  practice  as  applicable  to  the  present  point. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  respecting  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  which  was  quite  irrelevant  with  the  point  at 
issue  here;  upon  that  subject,  therefore,  he  should  only 
remark,  that,  if  they  did  not  observe  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  such  bills,  they  might  hereafter  be  well  entitled 
to  the  character  now  given  of  them  by  some  persons. 
As  to  the  imputations  so  unsparingly  cast  upon  some  of 
the  witnesses,  he  should  merely  say,  that  every  witness 
wlio  had  appeared  at  their  lordships'  bar  was  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  a  person  against  whom  no  act  of  cor« 
ruption  had  been  proved,  so  as  to  impeach  his  charac- 
ter. He  spoke  this  in  a  legal  and  just  sense,  though  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  testimony  adduced 
well  deserved  scrupulous  examination  before  their  lord- 
ships decided  upon  giving  it  implicit  credit:  but  even 
that  which  'low  seemed  to  require  such  scrupulous  ex- 
amitiation  might  eventually  be  proved  true,  and  set 
right  before  the  case  was  entirely  closed.  If  that  should 
eventually  prove  the  case,  would  not  that  witness  who 
was  8o  set  right  have  ju^x.  te^^^ou  vo  cova^laia  of  the  as- 
persions which  were  pxeVvovx^X^  \^n^Y^^4  ^v  \C\%  Ocww.v^'- 
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ter  ?  Id  the  present  case,  it  was  because  be  had  a  serious 
doubt  dnt  he  pressed  ihe  question  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  as  to  the  rule  which  obtained  in  the  practice  of 
the  courts  beh)W.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  concluded 
by  repeating  the  question  which  early  in  the  day  he  bad- 
read  to  the  House,  and  expressing  his  readiness  to  yield 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  earl  (Grey),  and  omit  the 
words"  civil  action/*  and  substitute  for  them  ^'capital 
offence."  In  preparing  a  question  of  this  kind^  words  of 
supereroi^ation  often  technically  crept  in. 

The  Marquis  of  Latmdozcne  said  it  was  with  const* 
derable  reluctance  that  he  rose  to  offer  a  very  few  ob- 
ftervalions  on  the  question  now  before  their  lordships. 
The  poJnt  as  to  whether  the  Queen's  means  of  defence 
had  not  been  already  materially  impaired  was  altogether 
different  from  that  on  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges.  The  great  object  of 
inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  prac* 
tices  of  certain  agents  had  been  carried  in  this  business. 
It  had  been  sa'd  they  ought  not  to  launch  into  an  in- 
quiry in  which  th<-y  might  be  duped,  and  that  they, 
ought  not  to  raise  a  fictitious  agency^  through  Which 
corrupt  practices  might  be  traced  to  the  one  side  as  well 
a«  to  the  other.  Thire  was,  undoubtedly,  at  present,  no 
full  and  confirmed  proof  of  the  authorized  agency  of ' 
Kiganti ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  ad-. 
Tbcate  Vioiercati,  acting  at  Milan,  confiding  in  Powell 
and  Brown,  making  accurate  reports  of  all  that  passed, 
before  him,  could  have  been  a  corrupt  agent  of  the 
Queen.  He  himself  had  no  objection  whatever  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Vimercaii,  if  such  an  inquiry 
should  be  judged  desirable  or  expedient.  A  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  contended  that  the  House  having  always 
adiiered  in  practice  throughout  these  proceedings  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  evidence,  it  might  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  inconvenience  if  they  now  departed  from  them^ 
important  as  the  occasion  was.  He  heard  such  a  remark 
with  the  utmost  astonishment,  for,  according  to  his  re- 
Golle'ciion,  their  lordships  had  not  throughout  adhered  to 
those  rules.  They  had  not  so  adhered  in  cases  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  present,  and  in  which,  after  the  judges 
had  declared  that  a  particular  question  could  not  be 
put  conformably  to  the  rules  of  evidence  observed  in 
courts  below,  their  lordships  had  decided  that  the  ques- 
^n  should  be  put.    If  they  tutaed  to  ^^^  ^^b  ^i  ^^^fi:. 
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printed  minutes  of  evidence,  (Ck,  p.  484.)  where  ft  wit*- 
ness  was  re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General  relative 
to  convereations  he  had  held   with  M.  Marrietti,  her 
Majesty's  counsel  objected,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges* 
was  taken.    It  was  delivered  in  one  of  those  clear  and 
valuable  statements  so  well  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  whole  subject,  which  their  lordships  bad  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  from  them  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant question  since  the  commencement  of  these  pro* 
ceedings.     These  learned  persons  were  of  opinion  that 
new  matter  could  not  be  introduced  on  a  re-examinatioo, 
although  touching  the  motives  by  which  the  witness  had' 
been  actuated  in  giving  his  evidence.    (Here  the  noble 
Marquis,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Redesdale,  r^ad  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judges  at  length.)    Their  lordships,  however, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  conceived  suspicion 
did  attach  where  there  was  no  proof  that  an  undue  in- 
fluence had  been  exercised  over  the  witness  with  respect 
to  his  future  testimony,  in  the  apprehension  that  there 
might  have  been  an   intermeddling  by  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Queen,  thought  proper  to  extend  the  com- 
paratively narrow  rules  adopted  in  the  courts  below.     It 
was  upon  this  general  ground,  and  upon  any  other  sug- 
gested by  counsel  at  the  bar,  that,  if  allowed  to  pursue 
their  examination,  they  could  prove  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  that  he  thought  the  same  course. should  be 
adopted  on  this  occasion.     If  such  evidence  wasat  all 
admissible  on  any  occasion,  it  ought  to  be  received  im- 
mediately. It  never  could  hereafter  be  received  with  any 
good  eifect.    Good  God  !  was  it  possible  that  whilst  they 
were  proceeding  to  depose  a  Queen,  with  a  suspicion 
hanging  over  the  facts  upon  which   their  proceedings 
were  founded,  they  were  to  be  satisfied  with  being  told 
that  they  might  inquire  into  them  afterwards?     He  had 
heard  of  an  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  great  puller- 
down  and  setter-up  of  kings:  he  trusted  their  lurdships 
had  no  inclination  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  with  re« 
gard  to  Queens.    After  having  pronounced  their  judg- 
ment against  her,  would  they  then  deem  the  time  to  have 
at  length  arrived  for  ascertaining  whether  a  conspiracy 
had  been  formed  against  her  ?     His  Majesty  might  have 
married  again  before  this  inquiry  was  concluded  (and  as 
the  bill  now  stood  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  the  moment  it 
passed);  and  if  its  result  should  be  to  discover  that  a 
con'iH)i  conspiracy  V\?id  V>^^w  ot\^^\\vl^  ^^vc^sx  \3\^\{CS» 
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Mttt  Queeb^  what  was  then  to  be  done  ?  It  would  be  bu( 

fSbbi'  reparation  to  make  to  their  Sovereign  who  had  been 
jtijiiTed,  to  her  Majesty  who  had  been  deposed^  and  to 
the  eoiintry  which  had  been  deluded^  that  they  must  then 
proceed  to  divorce  the  King  from  his  new  wife,  and  set 
tp  their  former  Queen.  The  real  substantial  question 
before  them  now  was-— ought  the  Queen  of  England  to 
Be  deposed  ?  He  did  think  tbat^  as  far  as  respected  the 
Milan  commission,  every  person  acting  in  which  formedf 
iitpArt  of  the  system  of  agency  under  consideration^  they 
Wtei'e  bound  to  hear  whatever  evidence  was  tendered  as  to 
the  practices  which  it  adopted  or  sanctioned.  Whether 
idch  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  remain  afterwards 
trpod  their  minutes  "was  a  separate  question,  and  one 
which  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing. 
Their  lordships  had  now  to  consider  whether,  if  in  any. 
case  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  ought  to  be  extended^ 
they  ought  not  to  be  extended  in  this  instance  i  It  conlct 
hardly  be  said  that  they  were  establishing  another  danger- 
oil^  precedent  by  this  deviation  :  the  case  was  altogether 
singular ;  there  was  no  probability  of  its  recurredce. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  learned 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  ought  to  be  permitted  to  con* 
fjDue  his  examination. 

The  Lotd'Chancellor  said  he  had  prepared  a  new  form' 
of  putting  the  question  to  the  learned  judges,  wliich, 
with  the  permission  of  their  lordships,  he  would  read. 
,  I.  If  in  the  trial  gf  an  indictment  for  a  capital  offence, 
ir  any  cripie,  evidence  had  been  given  upon  the  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  examined  in  chief  in  support 
thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  A.  B.,  not  examined  as 
si  witness,  had  been  employed  by  the  party  preferring 
the  indictment  as  an  agent  to  procure  and  examine  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  in  support  of  the  indictment,  and 
the  party  indicted  should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the 
defence,  to  examine  C..I).  ajs  a  witness  to  prove  thalr 
A.  B.  had  offered  a  bribe'to"  E.  F.  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  in  the  indictment, 
E.  r*.  not  being  a  witness  examined  in  support  of  the 
indictment,  or  examined  before  it  was  so  proposed  to 
examine  C.  D.,  would  the  courts  below,  according  to 
their  usage  and  practice,  allow  C.  D.  to  be  examined  for 
the  .purpose  aforesaid,  or  could  such' witness,  according 
to  law;be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel,  employed  in  ^\i^- 
port  of  th^  prosecution,  objected  to  ftucVv  e^^xsiva^vv^^^'^ 

JOefence.']  4 « 
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Sersons^  ^vhatevcr  his  own  might  chance  to  be,  npw.  led 
im  to  think  that  the  question  of  his  noble  and  learneid 
friend  ought  to  be  put, 
'The  question  was  then  referred  to  the  judges,  and  Qt 
'  Half-past  two  o'clock  the  House  adjolirned.  ' 

'  FO URTEBNTU  D4 X- October  \ 8. 

Counsel  bein^  called  in^  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
stated^  that  the  learned  judges  had  conferred  upon  the 
questions  referred  to  them  by  their  lordships,  but  that 
cTome  doubt  being  entertained  as  to  the  point  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  the  third  question,  he  took  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  whether  their  lordships  would  be  pleased 
to  give  some  explanation  of  that  question. 

Lord  Erskine,  who  had  been  consulting  with  the 
judges,  withdfew  the  third  question,  and  the  following 
was  agreed  to  in  its  place  :— 

**  Supposing  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  evi» 
dence  of  a  conspiracy  against  a  defendant  for  any  iov 
dictable  offence  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  convict  or 
crimicate  him,  unless  as  it  may  apply  to  himself  or  to 
an  agent  employed  by  him,  may  not  general  evidence, 
nevertheless,  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  chargedL 
upon  the  record,  be  received  in  the  first  instance,  though 
it  cannot  affect  such  defendant  unless  brought  home  to 
him,  or  to  an  agent  employed  by  him  ;  and  whether  th 
same  rule  would  apply  if  a  defendant  sought  by  suct"^ 
general  evidence,  in  the  first  instance,  to  affect  the  pro  — « 
s^cutor  with  a  conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  for  th  ^"^ 
destruction  of  his  defence.'* 

Lord  Erskine  wished,  that  as  the  learned  judges  wer  "C 
agreed  as  to  their  answers  to  the  two  first  questions  thea^K^t 
opinion  should  be  received  at  once. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  it  would  be  better  th 
their  lordships  should  not  require  the  opinion  of  th 
judges  on  the  two  first  questions  put  to  them,  befo 
they  were  prepared  to  answer  the  third. 

Lord' Erskine  still  wished  for  the  opinion  of  th^r'^iie 
learned  judges  on  the  two  first  questions,  and  thougbr  z^H 
that  they  might  consider  the  third  question  in  the  inr'^^n* 
terval  that  would  occur  while  ihey  answered  the  two  firs  ^^st. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  judg^^  1^* 

should  not  deliver  their  opinion  on  the  two  first  que^s    -f* 

tions  until  they  had  come  to  a  decision  on  ihe  last.    Hf    -I^^ 

reason  for  this  was,  that  there  might  be  in  all  the  thres^^*^ 

toihe  connexion,  wh'icb  viovAA  \^\i4^i\\.^^\i\^\i\^\k\.\.tvcz::^  ^^ 
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theit  opinion  sbpuld  be  given  at  the  same  time  oil  all  the 
.ihree.  He  knew  that  if  he  were«  in  the  exercise  of  hi» 
duty  as  a  judge,  called  upon  to  consider  these  questions, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him  to  have  the  oppon- 
tunity  of  giving  his  opinion  on  all  the  three  at  once  than 
fieparately.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  judges 
/should  be  heard  on  all  the  three  questions  at  once. 
,    The  judges  then  withdrew. 

-Lord  Kenyan  stated  that  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  wb0 
had  given  evidence  respecting  the  performance  of  th« 
Moorish  dance  at  Calcutta^  wished  to  make  a  correction 
in  a  part  of  his  evidence.  He  had,  since  he  appeared 
at  the  bar,  seen  a  letter  or  written  document,  which 
raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  Bishop  of 
(!!atcutta  was  present  at  the  exhibition  of  the  dance.  In 
answer  to  a  question  put  across  the  table,  the  noble  lord 
said  he  understood  that  the  bishop's  lady  was  present. 
Mr.  Sharpe  was  in  attendance,  he  might  now  be  called, 
if  their  lordships  pleased  to  hear  his  explanation. 

Granville  Sharpt,  Esq.  was  accordingly  again  called 
in^  and  further  examined  by  the  Lords. 

The  Lofi' Chancellor, ^^h.  has  b^en  stated  to  the  House  that  jou 
are  desirous  of  making  some  correction  in  your  evidence,  witii  respect 
to  a  person  or  persons  stated  to  have  been  present  at  a  dance  at  CaU 
cutta,  is  that  so  ?^-It  is. 

Be  so  ^of)d  as  to  state  what  the  correction  is  ? — In  the  evidence  I 
lately  gave  before  vour  lordship;,  I  stated  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
^yas  present  at  an  Eastern  dance ;  since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  private 
inemorandu4n«  made  by  a  person  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion, 
made  about  the  time,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bishop  him- 
self was  not  present,  though  it  confirms  other  parts  of  my  statement; 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  made  any  mistake  with 
nspect  to  the  otner  persons  stated  to  be  present  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
liave  no  reason  to  doubt ;  in  fact  it  is  confirmed  by  the  memorandum 
^hat  the  other  persons  were  present. 

Are  yo«i  correct  in  your  recollection,  and  are  you  now  of  opinion 
Jthat  the  bisliop  was  not  present? — My  memory  is  strongly  impressed 
Ihat  the  bishop  was  present,  but  I  consider  the  written  document 
jmore  to  be  depended  upon  than  my  memory. 

The  Lord-^Chancellor. — I  am  afraid,  my  lords,  that  the 
fvitness's  evidence  will  not  go  to  prove  whether  the 
"bishop  was  present  or  not  at  the  dance,  if  the  memoran- 
dum is  the  testimony  to  be  depended  on. 

£arl  Grey. — My  lords,  if  any  doubt  exists  in   the 
inind  of  the  witness  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  do- 
c^ument,  which  the  witness  was  referred  to,  I  certainly 
mhink  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ev'vdevve^,  v\\viX>^\^ 
Jbiahop  might  have  been  present  at  vV\e  d^iuc^* 
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UTie  Lord-Chancellor. — Whether  there  is  a  jdoubt  id 
ifae  witness's  inind^  respecting  the*  accuracy  of  the  do^ 
jcument^  is  of  no  moment;  nor  is  it  very  material  to  the 
question  itself^  as  to  whether  the  bishop  was  present  or 
not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  requested  permission  to  put  in  twt 
letters,  one  of  his  late  Majesty  and  the  other  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  both  of  which  he  had  stated  in  openfni 
the  defence  of  her  Majesty,  and  requested  that  the  Ea( 
of  Liverpool  might  look  at  them  to  identify  the  hand 
writing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  accordingly  sworn  at  th  .^ 
table  by  the  Lord- Chancellor ;  hm  the  So licitor-Generc^^i 
expressed  his  willingness  to  admit  the  handwriting  c^f 
the  said  letters  respectively. 

The  jLor d'Chancellor. '^W hat  are  the   dates   of  tfcme 
letters  f 

Mr.  vBrowgAam.— One  is  dated  Windsor  Castle,  ^px^ii 
30,  J796:  the  other  Windsor  Castle,  November  13, 18(X4. 

The  said  letters  were  marked  by  the  Clerk  Assistants 

Samuel  Inman  was  then  called  in,  and  having  beeq 
Sworn,  produced  a  paper,  and  was  examined  by  their 
lordships. 

The  Lord' Chancellor. — ^What  paper  have  you  got  there? — A  cerlU 
jpcate  of  tbe  servilucle  of  William  Carrington  in  his  Majesty's  Navy. 

Are  the  entries  taken  from  the  original  books  ?-:— 1  have  extracted 
thfs  from  the  books  of  his  Majesty's  ships  therein  specified. 

Those  are  faithful  extracts? — ^"i  hese  are  faithful  extracts  from  those 
books,  made  by  myself;  I  have  the  books  here  from  which  this  i& 
taken. 

""Mr,  Dehma7i,  having  seen  the  paper,  stated  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  put  any  questions  upon  it. 

Tbe  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows; 
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t  After  a  sbdrt  timet  the  learned  judges  being  retdrned,- 
iKe  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's-bencb  delivered  the 
ii]Banitnons  opinion  of  the"  judges  upon  the  first  and 
sfcond  questions,  severallj^  in  the  negauvevaad  gavt 
h;S  reasons  as  follows  :«-« 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abboit.-^^y  lords^  the  judges  con* 
ferred  together  for  some  time  yesterday,  upon  the  qnes** 
tions  proposed  to  them  by  your  lordships ;  and  afterwards 
separated  in' order  to  consider  them  apart,  and  met 
again  early  this  morning,  and  again  conferred  together 
upon  them.  All  of  us  then  agreed  in  the  answers  to  be 
given  to  the  questions  proposed^to  us^  and  I  having  read 
to  my  learned  brothers  the  writing  which  I  had  prepared 
as  containing  my  own  sentinientsi  and  answer,  it  was 
found  that  they  concurred  therein  ;  and  I  have  their 
authority,  with  your  lordships'  permission,  to  dcfliver 
what  I  had  written^  (which  your  lordships  will  observe 
is  in  the. singular  number,  being  originally  prepared  as 
my  own  alone^)  as  containing  and  expressing  their  sen*) 
timents  also.  -        ^i 

My  lords,  the  first  question  proposed  by  your  lordships 
id  in  these  words:  '^  If,  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for 
a  capital  offence,  or  any  crime,  evidence  had  been  given 
upon  a  cross-examination  of  witnesses  examined,  in 
chief  in  support  thereof,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
A.  B.,  not  examined  as  a  witness,  had  been  employed 
by  the  parly  preferring  the  indictment  as  an  agent  to 
f)rocure  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesses  in  support 
of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  indicted  should  pro- 
pose, in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  examine  C.  1),  as 
a  witness  to  prove  that  A.  B.  had  offered  a  bribe  to  E.F. 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  give  testimony  touching  tbo 
matter  in  the  indictment,  E.  F,  not  being  a  witness  ex«^ 
amined  in  support  of  the  indictment,  or  examined  before 
it  was  so  proposed  to  examine  C.  D.,  would  the  courts 
below,  according  to  their  usage  and  practice,  allow  C«D* 
to  be  examined  foi  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  could  such 
witness,  according  to  law,  be  so  examined,  if  the  counsel 
employed  in  support  of  the  prosecution  objected  tosncb 
examination?" 

My  lords,  the  question  thus  proposed  by  your  lord- 
ships to  the  judges  must  be  admitted  by  all  persons  to  b^^, 
a  question  of  great  importance,  as  it  regards  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice;  and  it  is  to  me  a  question  entirely 
uewj,  and  of  very  dvffiic^U  %Q\^Uot>.%    VV^.^^^^^'^vda^^d 
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it  with  all  the  attention  due  to  a  question  proposed  by 
your  lordahipsy  and  with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to  the 
jmportance  of  the  question  itself;. and  it  is  not  without 
much  diffidence  tliat  I  now  offer  to  your  lordships  nhe 
result  of  my  deliberation.  Your  lordships  will  allow  me 
here  to  interpose  an  observation^  and  to  say,  that  the 
diffidence  I  felt  at  the  moment  of  writing  has  been  con* 
feiderably  decreased  by  the  knowledge  i  now  have,  that 
jny  opinion  and  sentiments  have  received  the  concur* 
reoce  of  my  learned  brothers. 

The  question  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  considered 
in  the  same  mode,  and  must  receive  the  same  answer,  as 
if  the  parties   were   reversed  ;  as   if,  instead  of   proof 
offered  on  the  behalf  of  a  defendant  respecting  the  act 
of  an  agent  employed  by  the  prosecutor,  it  were  proof 
offered  in  reply  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  an  agent  employed  by  the  accused 
to  procure  and  examine  evidence  and  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  his  defence.     If  such  proof  can  be  received  on 
the   part  of  a  defendant,  it  must    be   received  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  lead  to  a  legitimate  inference  and 
conclusion,   that  the  witnesses  examined  against  him^ 
although  not  appearing  to  have  been  called  before  the 
court  by  any  undue  means,  are   nevertheless,  on  this 
ground  extraneous  and  foreign  to  them,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  witnesses  of  truth.     And  if  such  an  infer* 
ence  and  conclusion  can  be  reasonably  and  legitimately 
drawji  in  favour  of  a  defendant,  in  the  case  proposed  by 
yoiir  lordships,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  principle 
upon  which  [  may  say  that  the  like  conclusion  may  not 
he  with  equal  reason  drawn  against  him  in  the  analogous 
-case,  that  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest ;  so  that 

f>roof  of  this  nature,  if  admissible,  must  be  expected  to 
ead  as  frequently  to  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
man  by  casting  discredit  upon  his  defence,  as  to  the 
acquittal  of  such  a  person  by  disgracing  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  this  consideration  enables  me  to  contemplate 
the  question  proposed  with  more  calmness  than  I  should 
be  able  to  view  a  question,  of  which  the  determinaiioa 
might, possibly  by  the  exclusion  of  his  evidence  lead  to 
the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  person,  but  could  in 
nacase  produce  the  same  consequence  by  the  exclusiou 
of  evidence  against  him. 

The  question  proposed  by  your  lordships,  regards  the 
act  of  "a  person  employed  bj  iVve  y«l\\.^  ^\^\^\\\w^v.w 
iodictment  as  »h  agent,  to  pToc\xv^  ^\\^  ^^^xsiwvt  ^^^v 
Defence.]  \  ti 
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dence  and  mlDesses  iii  support  of  the  indtctm^nt;'^  and 
it  regards  the  act  of  that  agent,  addressed  to  a  persdQ 
not  examined  as  a  witness  in  support  of  the  indictmenti 
and  the  offered  proof  not  apparently  connecting  itself 
with  any  particular  matter  deposed  by  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  in  support  of  the  indictment^  and 
leaving  therefore  those  witnesses  unaffected  by  the  pro* 
prosed  proof>  otherwise  than  by  way  of  inference  and 
oonclusion  ;  and  this  question  may  be  considered  as  it 
regards  the  prosecutor  or  party  preferring  the  indicts 
lDent>  and  as  it  regards  the  witnesses. 

The  prosecutor  has  by  the  hypothesis  employed  a  per- 
son as  an  agebt  to  prckrure  and  examine  evidence  and 
witnesses.  This  \i  a  lawful  employment^  necessary  in 
many  ca^es^  in  some  meritorious^  in  none  disgraceful  or 
improper,  if  we  look  either  to  the  emplcfyer  or  to  the 
person  employed  ;  and  beiilg  a  lawful  employment,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  that  th^ 
employer  means  and  intends  that  his  agent  shall  execute 
it  by  lawful  means  ;  and  as,  according  to  the  genetal 
rules  and  principles  of  law,  a  person  is  not  to  be  affected 
in  interest  or  fame  by  any  act  of  another,  although  that 
other  may  have  been  in  his  employment  or  confidence 
as  an  agent  or  otherwise,  excepting  such  acts  only  ai 
cither  are  in  their  own  nature  or  may  by  extrinsic  evi* 
dence  be  shown  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
given  by  lum,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  his  acts  performed  by  the  hand,  or  his  decjiirations 
Uttered  by  the  tongue,  of  his  appointed  substitute,'  it 
would  be  contrary  to  those  general  rules  and  principles, 
to  allow  a  prosecutor,  and  through  him  the  prosecution 
that  he  has  instituted,  to  be  disgraced  by  the  act  sup- 
posed in  your  lordships'  question,  without  some  furthec 
proof  affecting  him,  than  the  terms  of  that  question 
suggest.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  matters  o\' 
fact  contained  in  your  lordships'  question,  that  the  pro- 
secutor may,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  the  proof  is 
offered,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  wicked  act  of  his 
agent;  it  is  no  less  consistent  that,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  act,  he  may  have  rejected  it  with  indignation, 
and  have  repudiated  the  proffered  testimony,  and  wiih- 
holden  the  witness  from  the  court ;  and  rf  he  be  abserit 
from  the  trial,  which  frequently  happens^  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  prove  his  iguoraace  in  one  case,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  his  conduct  in  \.\\e  ovVv^t^ 

With  regard  to  the  w\vii^fe^%»  va'j  W^%>  >w\\\Oii\^^^ 
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most  important  part  of  this  coDsideration^  (because  if 
false  witaesses  are  produced  against  a  person^  it  is  of 
little  consequence  to  biin  by  what  particular  procure* 
ment  tbej  may  have  been  produced^)  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  a  legitimate  inference  and  conclusion 
cap  be  drawn  against  their  credit  and  veracity  from  the 
proof  proposed.  The  proposed  proof  does  not  directly 
aflfect  them,  it  regards  an  act  to  which,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  thfy  may  be  entire  strangers,  and  being  an 
unlawful  act,  they  are  not  to  be  presumed  to  have  been 
parties  to  it,  or  to  any  other  act  of  the  like  nature,  with- 
out proof  against  them  ;  they  may  be  persons  of  honour 
and  probity,  deposing  lo  facts  really  and  truly  occurring 
within  their  own  persoual  knowledge,  and  taking  place 
within  their  own  sight  or  hearing,  as  they  have  averred 
upon  their  oath.  It  may  have  been  intended,  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  bribe  was  offered,  should  speak  to 
other  facts,  occurring  at  another  time,  and  in  another 
place,  wholly  unconnected  with  them,  or  with  the 
mfttters  to  which  they  have  deposed  ;  can  it  then  be  rea- 
sonably concluded,  that  the  facts  deposed  by  them  are 
untrue;. that  however  respectable  or  numerous  they  may 
be,  they  must  be  all  wicked  and  perjured  men,  because 
«ome  other  mnn  has,  from  pverweening  zeal  or  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  wickedly  endeavoured  to  seduce  by  money 
another  pejrson  to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  of 
that  indictment  on  which  they  have  appeared.  1  must 
Bay,  my  lords,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  such  conclusion 
cannot  reasonably  be  drawn,  either  in  ihe  case  proposed 
in  your  lordships'  question,  or  in  that  analogous  case 
which  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  adduce.  The  utmost 
effect  in  my  opiqion  of  the  proposed  proof,  and  in  many 
cases  even  this  would  not  be  a  faijr  or  reasonable  effect, 
would  be  to  excite  suspicion ;  but  suspicion  is  not  a  le- 
gitimate ground  for  the  verdict  of  u  jury,  which  ought 
.only  to  be  founded  upon  reasonable  and  probable  proof. 
For  these  reasons,  I  think  your  lordships'  first  quesiion 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

This,  my  lords,  is  the  opinion  which,  after  much  con- 
sideration, I  have  formed  upon  the  question  proposed 
by  the  House.  That  question  is  couched  in  the  most 
general  and  abstract  terms;  and  your  lordships  must  be 
aware  of  the  difficulty  that  may  often  occur  in  forming 
1^0  opinion  upon  a  question  of  such  a  nature^  ai^^Ued 
ROt  to  &  matter  of  abstract  science^ \)\x\.Vo  ^m^V\ft\.^^^- 
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erected  with  the  business  tind  affairs  of  men. .  Few  cases 
occur  in  the  practical  administration- of  justice,  wherein 
:A  judge  does  not  find  some  help  toward  a  right  decision 
of  a  questionable  point  in  antecedent  or  accompanying 
facts  and  circumstances  appearing  before  him,  and  i9 
not  guided  in  his  application  of  general  principles  to 
the  individual  case  by  the  particulars  of  that  case  itself. 
the  question,  as  proposed  by  your  lordships,  does  not 
contain  any  such  aid  or  guide  ;  I  mention  not  this,  my 
lords,  by  way  of  complaint  against  the  question,  but  bjr 
-way  of  excuse  for  the  imperfeciion  of  my  answer  to  it; 
and  I  must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  i  have  delivered  on  the  question  proposed,  I  am 
by  nojiBeans  prepared  to  say,  that  in  no  case,  and  under 
no  circumstances  appearing  at  a  trial,  it  might  not  be  fit 
iand  ^proper  for  a  judge  to  allow  proof  of  this  nature  to 
be  submiiied  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury;  and  the 
inclination  of  every  judge  is  tb  adtuit  rather  than  to 
exclude  the  offered  proof. 

IL  The  same  reasons  which  have  induced  ine  to  an- 
swer your  lordships'  first  question  in  the  negative,  lead 
ine  to  answer  the  second  question  also  in  the  negative. — 
The  question  is  in  these  words,  f'  If  in  the  trial  of  an  in- 
dictment for  a  capital  offence,  or  other  crime,  evidence 
had  been  given  upon  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
examined  in  chief  in  support  thereof,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  A.  B.,  not  examined  as  a  witness,  had  been 
employed  by  the  party  preferring  the  indictment  as  aa 
agent  to  procure  and  to  examine  evidence  and  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  indictment,  and  the  party  indicted 
should  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  to  examine 
G.  H.  as  a  witness  to  prove  thai  A.  B.  had  offered  him  a 
bribe  to  induc^him  to  bring  to  him  papers  belonging  to 
the  party  indicted,  G.  H.  not  having  been  examined  as  a 
tvitness  in  support  of  the  indictment,  would  the  courts 
lelow,  according  to  their  usage  and  practice,  allow  G.  H. 
to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  or  could  such 
witness,  according  to  law,  be  so  examined,  if"  the  counsel 
employed  in  support  of  the  prosecution  objected  to  such 
examination." 

In  answer  to  this  question,  my  lords,  I  must  also  take 

leave  to  add,  as  another  ground  of  objection  to  the  proof 

proposed  in  the  question,  that  it  does  not  thereby  appear 

what  was  the  nature  of  the  papers  alluded  to,  op  what  the 

tnotiv^  of  the  party  eudeaxoxxuvi^  v^  o\i\^\w  >>ciR,\a.\  fev 
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ftoy  thing  that  can  be  inferred  from  that  question^  the 
papers  might  be  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the 
prosecution^  and  relate  wholly  to  some  other  and  different 
matter. 

Then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  KingVbench  de^ 
livered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  tb 
the  first  part  of  the  third  question  in  the  affirmative;  and 
to  the  latter  part  oF  the  same  in  the  affirmative  also^  with 
a  qualification,  and  gave  their  reasons  as  follow : 

The  third  question  proposed  by  your,  lordships  ii 
''  Supposing  that  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  a  defendant  for  any  indictable 
offence  ought  not  to  he  admitted  to  convict  or  criminate 
him^  unless  as  it  may  apply  to  himself^  or  to  an  agent 
employed  by  him,  may  not  general  evidence^  neverthe- 
less^ of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  charged  upon  the 
record^  be  received  in  the  first  instance^  though  it  cannot 
affect  such  defendant  unless  brought  home  to  him^  or  to  an 
agent  employed  by  him  ;  and  whether  the  same  rule  would 
apply  if  a  defendant  sought  by  such  general  evidence  in 
the  first  instance  to  affect  the  prosecutor  with  a  con* 
spiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  fpr  the  destruction  of  his 
defence." 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  first  part  of  this  third 
question  to  relate  to  a  prosecution  for  some  crime,  the 
proof  whereof  is  supposed  to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  b}'  the  party  theti 
indicted  and  under  trials  so  that  the  conspiracy  is  to  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  regards  the  case  of  a  person  indicted  for  some 
crime,  and  seeking  to  defend  himself  against  that  indict- 
ment by  proving  a  conspiracy  to  suborn  witnesses  against 
bim  ;  and  the  points  of  inquiry  in  bath  parts  regard 
only  the  order  and  course. of  adducing  the  proof  before 
the  court ;  and  so  understanding  this  qjue^tion,  we  have 
no  hesitation  as  to  answering  the.  first  part  of  it  iq  the 
affirmative.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  on  a  prosecution 
for  a  crime. to  be  proved  by  conspiracy^  general  evidence 
of  an  existing  conspiracy  may  in  the  first  instance  be  re^ 
ceived  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  more  particular  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  individual 
defendants  were  guilty  participators  in  such  conspiracy. 
This  is  often  nece^ssary  to  rendetf  the  particular  evidence 
intelligible,  and  to  show  the  true  ineaniug  aud  c<Aa.x^^Vfct. 
€xf  the  act^  of  the  indlyiduijil  .deio^^^auV^,  -^^xii^  ow  xX^ax.  '^r.- 
fount,  iFe -presume/ it  .iff  penaviitd*.   'SiyxVAVV^'^'^^  ^"^ 
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served^  that  in  such  cases  the  general  nature  of  the  whole 
evidence  intended  to  be  adduced  is  previously  opened  to 
the  courty  whereby  the  judge  is  enabled  to  form  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  probability,  of  affecting  the  individual 
c^fendants  by  particular  proof,  applicable  to  them,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  general  evidence  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy ;  and  if  upon  such  opening  it  should  appear 
ntanifest  tnat.no  particular  pj^oof,  sufficient  to  affect  the 
defendants,  is  intended  to  be  adduced,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  stop  the  case  in  limine,  and  not 
to  allow  the  general  evidence  to  be  received,  which,  even 
ifattended  with  no  other  bad  effect,  such  as  exciting  an 
'nQfeasonable  prejudice,  would  certainly  be  a  useless  waste 
of  time. 

•  As  to  the 'Second  part  of  the  question,  my  lords,  we 
understand  it  to  be  here  assumed,  that  the  supposed  con- 
spiracy to  suborn  witnesses  against  the  accused  is  a  le«i 
gitimate  ground  of  defence,  and  that  your  lordships  do 
not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  that  point,  and 
thj^refore  upon  that  point  we  do  not  presume  to  offer  any 
thing  to  your  lordships  ;  and  considering  this  latter  part 
of  the  proposed  question,  like  the  first  part,  to  regard 
only  the  order  and  course  of  adducing  the  proof,  we 
should  give  the  same  answer,  in  the  affirmative,  with  this 
qualificalion  only,  namely,  that  the  proposed  evidence 
irhould,  in  some  way,  be  previously  opened  to  the  court, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  to  be  proved  by  conspit 
racy,  in  order  to  enable  the  judge  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probability  of  bringing  the  evidence  home  so  as 
to  affect  some  person,  whose  acts  are  material  and  rele*- 
vant  to  the  issue  in  the  indictment  then  under  trial. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  moved  that  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  should  be  entered  on  the  minutes.— Agreed  to. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  that  having  been  present, 
by  permission  of  their  lordships,  during  the  delivery  of 
tne  concurrent  opinion  of  the  judges  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  he  trusted  he  should  stand  excused  for  submit<«: 
ting  a  few  observations.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  had  been  cast  upon  him,  he  had 
understood,  at  its  outset,  that  in  the  production  and  re-, 
ception  of  evidence  their  lordships  bad  rrsolved  to  be 
guided  by  the  rules  of  the  courts  bflow.  He  hoped  that 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  anxious,  and  to  him  per- 
BonnWy  most  paiafn\^  he  should  uot  be  supposed  to  have. 
«c ted  '\m  prop«»rly  m  Vi«n\ti%,  x>ae  ^wj  \«X^\>i  ^tsxsa^^i.^  ^\^* 
terpofed  to  offer  au  o\>)^ctoo\\  Iw^t^^^  >a.>i^^  >ic«^ 
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lion.  Tlie  opinion  of  the  jod^es,  as  he  understood  it^ 
confirmed  the  validity  of  the  objection  as  originally  taken 
on  a  preceding  day  by  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor- 
General.  If,  however,  their  lordships^  thought  that  the 
inquiry  to  which  the  question  so  objected  to  was  pointed, 
was  an  inquiry  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  he,  for  one,  would 
no  longer  object  to  it,  but  rest  persuaded  that  its  result 
would  be  to  the  credit  of  the  Milan  commission,  Ev^ 
although  €L  prima  facie  case  should  be  made  out  against 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  commission,  their  lordships^ 
he  was  sure,  would  reserve  to  him  the  opportunity  of 
rebutting  hereafter  the  evidence  in  support  of  it.  At  all 
events  he  fek  conscious  that  he  had  throughout  endea* 
voured  to  discharge  with  the  best  ability  he  possessed  a 
most  arduous  and  most  painful  duty. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  inquired  of  the  Queen^s  coiinsel 
whether  they  had  any  thing  to  offer  in  reply  to  the  At* 
torney-General. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  could  not  undertake  to  state 
that  he  yet  precisely  understood  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed judges,  or  the  effect  of  the  observations  just  made  by 
his  learned  friend. 

The  Earl  ofLiveipool  thought  that  a  few  remarks  might, 
perhaps,  save  the  time  of  their  lordships.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  had  agreed  at  the  commencement  that  if  they 
went  out  of  the  rules  observed  in  the  courts  below,  as  to 
the  reception  of  evidence,  they  would  no  longer  have  any 
distinct  line  to  follow,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  ultimate 
inconvenience  would  be  found  to  attend  the  departure. 
With  regard  to  the  inquiry  suggested,  he  had  the  most 
anxious  desire  that  it  should  proceed.  It  was  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which  evidence  was  offered  as  to  the 
conduct  of  an  unaccredited  agent:  a  qualified  agency 
was  here  admitted — the  agency  of  Vimercati.  .  The  sub- 
6tance*of  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  learned  judges  was, 
as  he  conceived  it,  that  the  examination  ought  not  to  be 
pursued  ;  but,  as  the  Attorney-General  waved  his  objec- 
tion, and  the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  give  him  credit, 
as  they  would  give  credit  to  all  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  for 
raising  no  objections  which  they  did  not  at  the  titue  con- 
sider to  be  valid,  it  might  be  desirable  that  all  the  partii^s 
affected  by  the  proposed  examination,  so  far  as  it  had 
hitherto  gone,  should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  justifying 
themselves. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  it  nov?  «L\»ip^T«eft.  >X\»x  ^^ 
question  oa  which  so  much  time  atvA  d^\\\i^\^vv^^  V^^ 
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beeti  consumed  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  put  to 
the  witness.  He  thought  so  too,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
ttated  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)^  IF  the  opinion  of 
tlie  jud<e:es  was  clear^  and  ought  to  govern  their  proceed- 
ings implicitly,  there  was  a  rule  laid  down  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  wooli^ack  had  himself  frequently 
departed  in  the  course  of  the  present  trial.  The  At- 
torney-General now  waved  ad  objection  which  he  bad 
before  most  strenuously  urged  ;  but  this  was  not  of  itself 
a  reason  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  deviate  from  any 
rule  which  their  lordships  had  previously  established^ 
from  any  principle  of  law^  or  that  was  essential  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Admitting  the  anxiety  of  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool)  to  bring  this  part  of  the  inquiry  to 
a  conclusion — an  anxiety  which  he  was  sorry  had  notdis- 

Elayed  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  because  it  might  then 
ave  saved  a  great  deal  of  useless  discussion— he  conld 
not  concur  with  him  in  the  reasons  which  he  now  offered 
for  going  into  it.  Whatever  Was  the  practice  of  the 
courts  below,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  have  been  put  at  once  to  the  witness.  The  learned 
judges  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  given  a  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  points  referred  to  them.  In 
their  elaborate  answer  they  gave  no  distinct  statement  as 
to  what  was  the  practice  of  the  coiirts  below,  but  de- 
scribed the  mailer  propounded  to  them  as  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt.  It  was  not  an  answer  indeed,  but  an 
elaborate  argument,  quite  unnecessary  on  this  occasion, 
and  affording  no  light  on  the  general  subject.  He  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  as  they  arose  out  of  a  consideration 
of  the  general  subject;*  and  he  must  add,  that  there  was 
-  this  material  defect  in  the  answer  of  those  learned  per- 
sons— that  it  stated  none  of  those  fScts  or  circumstances 

• 

which  were  represented  as  likely  to  influence  the  decision 
of  a  judge  when  presiding  at  a  trial.  It  was  represented 
on  their  authojity  that  the  proposed  course  of  examiua* 
tion  mighty  on  some  occasions,  be  allowed,  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  truth.  Why,  then,  upon  an  opinion  so  little 
conlusive,  so  little   distinct   as  to   the  usa6:e  of  other 

^  Via* 

courts— why,  as  had  been  so  ably  urged  the  da}'  before, 
in  the  powerful  and  inimitable  speech  of  a  noble  friend 
behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  were  they,  under  spe- 
cial  circumstances,  at\d  \w  il\e  most  special  and  extra- 
ordinary proceeding,  lo  tiicWAe  ^nx^^v^^'^  ^^  ^^^^xftxsxk^ 
important  f     He  vVaou^Vw  *u  u^Vvv.  vo^xax^ \\v^  h\^^  ^\  >\v^ 
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<]iiestioii ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  but  fee! 
glad  that,  for  reaJions,  whether  good  or  bad,  there  was  au 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  examination  ought  to  b« 
continued*  :He  now,  therefore,  moved  that  the  exumi- 
Dation  should  be  resumed* 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  make  one  or  two  observatioes  oa  this  subject* 
When  the  question  was  fic8t  put  to  the  judges  he  had; 
endeavoured  to  call  their  attention  both  to  the  rules  of 
law  and  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  below*  ..It  in- 
volved, however,  a  point  perfectly  new,  and  with  regard 
to  which  no  practice  could  be  cited*  It  becam«>  there^- 
fore,  a  point  of  mere  law,  and,  as  such,  the  judges  had^ 
found  themselves  under  an  obligation  of  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  they  formed  their  opinion.  As  to  his 
own  departure  from  rules  previously  laid  dawn,  he  could 
assure  their  lordships  that  no  waver  of  the  Attorney- 
General  would  induce  him  to  dispense  with  any  objec- 
tion which  in  his  judgment  ought  to  be.maintained.  But 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  examination  in  this  tiaie 
might,  if  pursued,  lead  to  important  disclosures,  inti*' 
mately  affecting  the  merits  of  the  case*  Their  lordships 
were  at  liberty,  as  well  as  the.judges,  to  consider  what 
, particular  facts  or  circumstances  might  let  in  evidence 
of  this  description*  The  precedent  woUld  then  go  no 
further,  and  could  never  be  quoted  in  courts  of  law 
hereafter,  except  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  pecu- 
Jiar  and  special  circumstances  of  the  case*  This  was  the 
view  which  he  entertained  on  this  subject,  and  his  opi- 
nion he  would  always  state  frankly,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  think  it  right  to 
record  it  on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  certainly  required  no  waver  of 
the  Attorney-General  to  convince  him  that  the  evidence 
in  question  ought  to  be  received.  It  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ed on  the  ground  of  its  essential  importance  to  the  elu» 
cidation  of  the  truth.  The  answer  of  the  learned  judges 
did  not  amount  to  a  negative  of  his  proposition  :  it  ad- 
mitted that  general  evidence  might  be  admissible,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  that  one  question  might  not  produce 
evidence  of  a  general  nature  as  well  as  another*  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
learned  judges  for  the  proposition  which  he  had  at  first 
maintained. 

Defence.]  Ac 


Bmfi^t^  Omati  was  then  agaia  called  in,  aftii  fuFther 
examined  by  Mr,  Wilde,  through  the  interpretation  ^ 
the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

The  evidence  of  the  witness  on  Monday  last  was  read 
over,  and  the  witness  was  asked, 

You  have  stated  that  Yimerciti  told  yovt  to  bring  the  pappersbe* 
longing  to  her  Royal  Highne^f,  did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to 
bring  those  papers  ? — He  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  an  employ- 
ment, and  he  would  give  me  more  emolument  than  my  own  employer. 

Did  he  state  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  would  give  you  I— 
In  the  police  of  Milan. 

Did  you  afterwards  possess  yourself  of  any  of  her  Royal  Higii- 
oess's  papers,  and  take  them  to  Yiihercati  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  this  as  a  leading 
question,  and  the  counsel  were  informed  that  the  prop^ 
question  would  be,  whether  he  did  any  thing  in  conse- 
quence. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  in  consequence  of  your  communication  with 
Vimercati  with  any  papers  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— >-On  the  foUovi^ 
ingday  I  brought  him  some. 

Did  Vimercati  say  any  thing  to  you  as  to  the  time  at  which  you 
were  to  go  to  his  omce  ? — He  told  me  to  call  in  the  evening. 

Did  he  mention  any  time  in  the  evening  ? — After  sun-setting. 

Did  you  on  any  other  occasion  take  any  papers  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  to  Vimercati  ? — I  did. 

For  how  long  a  period  were  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  Royai 
Highnesses  papers  from  Codaxziy  her  solicitor^  and  carrying  them. to 
Vimercati  ? 

The  Solicitor^General  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Wilde. — I  ask  for  how  long  a  time  the  witness  had 
been  accustomed  to  place  those  papers  in  the  hands  of 
Vimercati  f 

The  Solicitor'General.'^Yoii  have  asked  how  long  he 
was  **  in  the  habit"  of  doing  so ;  that  I  apprehend,  is 
not  the  way  to  put  the  question. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take  papers  from  Codazzi,  and 
tory  them  to  vimercati? — ^1  do  not  know  now  many  times. 

Did  you  do  it  frequently  ? — No. 

About  how  often  do  you  believe? — Seven  or  eight  times  at  the 
utmost. 

Did  Vimercati  know,  when  you  took  those  papers  to  him,  that  you 
were  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Codazzi  ? — He  knew  it  certainly. 

By  whose  desire,  or  at  whose  request,  did  you  take  them  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vimercati  about  your  taking  them? 
*— He  told  me  to  bring  to  him  those  papers  1  could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vimercati  for  taking  those  papers 
to  him  ? — Money. 

How  often  did  you  lecme  u\ovie^  ixo«v Vlooicrcati  for  taking  to  to 
iier  Royal  £Lig|hne^''&  y2il^i%l— ^v:L\Asa«ft% 
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■    W«re  yoQ  satisfied  with  the  moory  Ibat  you  got  fimn  Viaiefcati  ? — 
1  was  not. 

Did  yoQ  e?er  vukc  any  cprnplaints  to  aoy  one  that  yoo  did  not  get 
money  enough? 

The  Soiickor'-Geiterai objected  to  thisqaestion  as  being 
too  general. 

Did  vou  ever  make  any  complaints  to  Colonei  Brown  ibat  Vinier- 
cati  had  not  paid  you  money  enough  for  faking  papers  from  your 
fluaster  to  Vimercati } — ^I  complained  once. 

What  did  Colonel  Brown  say  to  you  oh  your  making  tbose  com- 
plaints ? — He  told  me  he  was  a  friend  to  the  advocate  Vimercati^  and 
^hat  I  ought  nqt  to  doobt  that  he,  Vimercati,  would  perform  his 
promise. 

The  SoUeitor'Generul.^-The  troe  interpretation  is — 
^'  would  perform  what  he  had  promised/* 

.  Did  you,  in  conBcqyeace  of  your  csonimunication  witli  Cdonel 
firown,  make  .any  further  application  to  Vimercati  for  any  mute 
money  ? — Colonei  Brown  told  me  to  call  again  on  the  foUowmg  day 
on  Advocate  Vimercati,  who  would  give  me  something. 

Did  you  call  on  "Vimercati? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  from  him? — I  did. 

Where  does  Vimercalti  live  at  Milan  ?— -He  lives  in  the  street  of  the 
Crucifisso. 

Did  he  live  at  the  same  place  at  the  time  ycu  took  the  paper  to 
him  ? — Not  the  first  time. 

Name  the  other  place  at  which  he  lived,  when  you  took  papers  to 
liim  ? — ^The  first  time  he  was  living  in  the  street  Roga  Bella,  aiid  then 
lie  went  to  dwell  in  the  street  of  Crocifissp. 

Do  you  know  the  number  at  which  he  lived  in  Ruga  Bella  ? — It  was 
ift  a  hme,  a  narrow  street. 

Where  did  Colonel  Bro\;vn  live  at  the  time  you  applied  to  him  ?•*-> 
Below  the  bridge  of  the  Eastern  eate'f/'orto  Chienlale), 

Do  you  know  the  number  ?— I  do  not.  . 

To  what  subject  did  the  papers  relate  vfhich  yootook  to  Vimercati  I 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  parole  evidence  of 
the  contents  of  those  papers. 

Mr,  Wilde  said,  that  he  had  none  of  the  papers  to  pro- 
duce ;  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  otbier  side. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  papers  reS^ted  to  duirges  made  against 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Milan? 

The  Solicitor- Generai  pbjected  to  jihis  question. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  the  papers  you  took  to  Vimercati  re- 
lated ? — I  know  the  subject  of  some  of  them. 

Slate  to  what  subject  those  related  of  which  you  knew  the  contents  ? 
.— ^One  was  a  deposition  of  a  femme  de  chambre  (cameriera)*  who 
had  been  sent  to  Vienna  together  with  Sacchi. 

To  what  subject  did  the  papers  relate  ?— ^They  were  letters* 

Were  there  any  examinations  of.  witnesses }  —  Not  am^ilg  the 
letters ;  they  were'  letters  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Baron  and 
others. 

What  other  papers  were  there  besides  the  letters  ? — Thsx^  n^^xn.- 
tOime  copies  of  the  advocate  Co(biz\,  wVio  Vv^Ck  ^u%>n^x«^. 

il;}$ifer«  ta  what  ?«-»The  answers,  of  C<M\^ivVo^«c%iivC\« 

4t  €  ^ 
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Were  there  any  other  papers  than  letters  and  copies  of  letters  ?— - 
No., 

'  Do  you  know  to  what  subject  those  letters  related  ? — Of  some  of 
them. 

State  them  ? — One  was  of  Bergami,  who  said  that  he  would 

The  Solicitor-General  here  interrupted  the  interpreter. 
The  genera]  tenour^  but  not  the  particulars  of  the  letter^ 
mi(;ht  be  stated. 

Mr.  fVilde.—Steite  only  what  subject  th^  letters  related 

The  Interpreter,  with  strong  emphasis,  "They  stop 
me,  my  lords/* 

The  iord-CAa«ce//or.«— Then  stop  no  ]ongery>but  go  on. 

The  Interpreter.— The  witness  states  there  was  one 
letter  from  Bergami,  who  said  he  would  not  return  to 
Milan  until  he  saw  that  those  persons  who  were  without 
shoes  before  $houId  go  again  without  shoes. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Let  that .  question  and  answer 
be  struck  out. 

Mr.  fFf/rfe.— The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  thie  an- 
swer, and  I  acquiesced  in  that  objection^ 

The  question  and  answer  were  struck  out. 

What  was  the  subjecl  of  those  letters  ;  were  they  on  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry  ? — ^The  advocate  Vimercati  told  me  to  bnng  to  him  those 
letters  which  treated  of  depositions ;  that  is,  which  desired  somebody 
to  come  and  gi  ve  evidence. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  carry  papers  relating  to  that  subject  to 
Vimercati  ? — Letters,  not  papers. 

Do  you  know  a  mai^  of  the  name  of  Riganti  ? — I  do. 

Did  Riganti  ever  make  any  application  to  you  about  papers  ? — He 
has  been  at  my  house  to  ask  lot  them. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Vimercati,  with  respect  to  the 
application  Riganti  made  to  you  for  papers  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  submitted  that  it  must  first  be 
known  whether  Vimercati  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  of  an  application  having  been  made. 

Did  yon  tell  Vimercati  of  Riganti's  application  for  papers? — I  did. 

What' did  Vimercati  say  upon  the  subject  of  Riganti  s  application 
for  papers  ? — I  did  not  know  Riganti,  and  I  asked  Vimercati  who  he 
was,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  character,  and  that  I 
might  give  him  any  papers. 

What  did  Riganti  ask  you  to  do  with  the  papers  you  have  spoken 
of  ? — ?To  give  them  to  him,  and  he  would  give  me  a  great  deal — ^much. 

What  papers  did  Riganti  wish  you  to  give  to  him  ? — Papers  respect- 
ing the  affairs  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  affairs  of  her  Royal  Highness?— Those  which  are  now  iii 
Riglaod. 

What  subject  did  they  relate  to  ? — He  told  me  nothing  else. 

Did  Riganti  know  \n  whose  employ  you  were  I — He  knew  it,  for 
he  came  to  my  hovise.    ^\^av\W  c^wv^  -i&Vw  \w^,-d.Tv^  'ss.\k^d  {oc  thf 
secretary  of  Codazz\,fot  1  vjas\.V\^*^«^Vw^  ^^  ^<a^^iAV 
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Did  Vimercati  say  any  thing  further,  as  to  the  employment  of 
Riganti?— Retold  me  that  he  was  a  person  of  character,  he  told  mt 
nothing  else. 

The  Enrl  of  Lauderdale  was  of  opinion  that  this  an- 
swer was  not  sufiiciently  specific.  The  person  alluded  to 
might  have  been  represented  as  a  man  of  low  character 
and  condition. 

When  did  you  first  disclose  to  Codazzi  that  you  had  taken  those 
papers  ? — On  tlie  27lh  of  July. 

A  Peer. — In  what  year  ? — ^This  year. 

Mr,  Wilde, — Do  you  mean  the  year  1820? — Yes,  1820. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  the  first  time  you  told  Codazzi  of  the 
circumstance  ? — It  was. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  the  number  of  Colonel 
Brown's  house ;  describe  the  house,  and  what  premises  are  about  it, 
whether  it  is  a  private  house,  or  a  shop,  or  what  ?— It  is  a  house. 

Is  there  any  business  carried  on  at  the  hous^,  any  goods  sold  there  ?. 
— There  is  a  shop  on  both  sides  of  the  door. 

What  sort  of  shop,  what  goods  are  sold  in  the  shops  on  either 
side  ? — On  the  left>  there  is  a  tailor's,  and  on  the  right,  a  dealer  in 
alabaster. 

What  business  does  Riganti  carry  on  ? — He  sells  tobacco  and  salt. 

Can  you  state  whether  there  are  any  shops  next  to  Riganti's  house  f 
There  are. 

What  are  they  ? — I  do  not  know,  for  I  pass  seldom  that  way. 

Cross-examined  by  the  iSo/fci^or- Genera/.— How  long  have  you 
lived  with  Codazzi  ? — A  year  and  a  half. 

Have  you  acted  as  his  clerk  all  that  time? — Always. 

Down  to  the  present  time  ? — Till  the  27th  of  July. 

Then,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Codazzi  turned  you  out  of  his  ser* 
vice? 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  the  assumption  of  this  fact. 

Did  Codazzi  turn  you  out  of  his  service  on  the  27th  of  July  ?— He 
did.  * 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  employment  since? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  from  the  27th  of  July  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  you  have  never  been  in  the  employ  of  Codazzi? — ^I  can 
swear  it  a  thousand  times.       ^ 

With  whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  ? — With  ttie  Chevap 
iierVassali. 

Did  you  come  over  alone  with  Vassali,  or  whom  else  ?— There  was 
another  person. 

Who  was  that  oilier  person  ? — A  certain  Lago  Maggiore. 

After  you  had  left  the  service  of  Codazzi,  did  you  enter  into  the 
service  of  theChevalier  Vassali?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  as  a  servant  of  Vassali?— J 
did  not  come  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country  in  the  character  of  a  servant 
of  Vassali  ? — ^No,  because  he  had  a  servant  with  him. 

Did  you  never  represent  yourself,  on  any  occasion  to  be  a  servant 
of  Vassali  ? — No^  never. 

Did  Vassali  never  represent  you  to  be  his  servant  in  your  presence  i 
. — Never,  never. 


•*  stervfce ;"  "  emploj'm^iit*'  was  the  word  used.  The 
Irhness  might  be  employed  without  being  a  servant. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  Vimcrcati  ? — September  the  last  year. 
'  Can  yeu  (elt  us  tlie  duy  of  the  month  ?*^i  do  not  know  the  ^aoy. 
. .  CiB  you  teU  us  a^oui  the  time  of  the  nK>nth  ? — ^Towards  the  ead^ 

Did  you  know  Vimercati  before  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  go  to  Vimercati  of  your  own  accord,  or  «vhat  led  you  to  go 
la  liiro  ^-r-Tbe  employer  with  whom  I  was  before  had  some  money  dot 
to  him* 

When  you  went  to  Vimercati's  in  the  month  t)f  September,  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  did  yoii  go  of  your  own  accord,  or 
what  led  you  to  go  there  ? — ^t'here  was  a  person  who  urged  me  twice 
to  go,  and  then  that  person  took  n)e  himself  there. 
,  Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were  to  go  to  Vimercaiti  for  ?— 
Be  told  me  that  1  ought  to  go,  because  he  wished  to  speaik  to  me,  and 
i^should  be  made  a  gentleman  if  I  went. 

J  Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be  made  a  gentleman  if  you  wentl 
— ^Ue  told  me  so  much,  he  told  me  no  more;  be  told  me  that  he 
would  take  me. 

'  [  Did  you  knovr,  at  that  time,  that  Vimercati  was  enrployed  at  all  in 
the  process  about  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales? — When 
i  went  I  knew  it.  . 

c  Do  you  mean  tb  say  you  did  not  know  it  until  you  saw  Vimercati ; 
did  you  hot  know  it  at  the  time  when  you  saw  this  person  f — ^I 
knew  it. 

You  knew  it  when  you  saw  this  person  ? — What  person  ? 
'   You  have  told  us  that  you  saw  a  person  twice,  who  desired  you  to 
1^0  to  Vimercati ;  at  the  time  you  saw  that  person,  did  you  know  that 
Vimercati  was  employed  in  the  process  about  her  Royal  Highness  ?*- 
i  knew  it,  ,. 

Was  Codazzi  at  that  time  employed  for  her  Royal  Highneis  ? — He 
was  not  employed  on  the  alTairs  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  England,  but 
for  the  affairs  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  in  Italy. 

bid  you  know  that  Codazzi  was  in  possession  of  papers  J^elonging  to 
ller  Royal  Highness? — I  had  them  in  my  own  writing-table. 

Did  you  not  then  Immediately,  as  an  honest  man  communicate  to 
your  master  Codazzi,  that  you  had  received  this  message  to  go  to  Vi- 
taietcati  ? — ^1  did  not. 

Did  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  your  Juty  to  do  so  ? — I  thought  that 
I  could  produce  no  prejudice,  no  mischief;  that  I  could  do  no  barm. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do.no  harm  in 
delivering  over  to  Vimercati  papers  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness: 
the  letters  and  other  documents  you  have  mentioned  ?^«Documents  I 
did  not  give,  \  gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  thought  you  could  do  no  harm  in 
handing  over  letters  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  Vimercati,  without  the 
consent  of  your  master  Codazzi  ? — 'Yes,  I  thought  to  do  no  harm. 

Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  teil  your  master  Codazzi,  in  order 
th«t  he  might  judge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  would  do  harm  ?— I 
did  not  tell  him. 

Did  you  r>ot  conecive  it  your  duty  to  tell  him  ? — I  believed  it  wii 
nothing. 

Do  you  hrean  by  that  to  say,  that  you  did  not  think  it  was  your  duty 
to  communicate  lb\s  toy  out  m?J&Vw\---\\!tv<i\3^^\.\\.Nn.\m^  duty,  b«t 
i neglected  it* 


fjtai^  the'l^oodtaMd  <b  (eH  ifs  wbiy  this  ^rslMi  wm  that  til\t^  ufnt^ 
jwni  twice,  in  the  nraimer  yow  have  Jcscribed  ^ — I  do  ndt  know  the  per- 
•on ;  if  I  knew  him  I  would  tell. 

Where  did  you  see  him  the  ftwt  time  ? — In  the  street  of  Saw  Vittore, 
near  tiie  theatre. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  ?— By  accident ;  I  did  net  know  hhi% 
nor  dot  know  him ;  he  stopped  the. 

When  he  told  you  to  go  to  Vimercati,  you  being  the  servant  6f  Co- 
dazzi,  did  you  not  ask  him  what  his  name  was»  and  who  he  was.  ?-*-! 
i!sked  him,  and  he  toM  me  that  it  wasr  no  business  of  mine  to  know  it. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  him  the  second  time  ? — On  the  following 
day. 

Did  you  rticcit  him  by  accident  the  second  day  ?— Yes,  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  street. 

Did  you  meet  him  by  accident  the  second  day  ?— Yes,  I  was  com- 
Shg  from  the  office. 

Was  it  the  same  hour  the  second  day  ? — ^The  same  hour. 

Did  he  repeat  the  same  question  to  you  the  second  time?— Be 
asked  me  also,  whether  I  bad  thought  upon  what  he  told  me  the  day 
biefbre. 

What  did  you  tell  him  hi  answer  to  that  ?— That  I  had  thought  iipofi 
Ity  and  I  would  not  go. 

Did  you  meet  him  a  third  time  ? — "So,  I  went  then,  this  second 
time. 

After  telling  him  you  would  not  go,  yon  m  point  of  fact  did  go  f-^ 

Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  his  name  the  second  time,  when  he  urged  you  to 
much  to  go  ? — He  would  not  tell  me  even  then  ;  I  asked  him. 

Did  ybu  go  alone,  or  did  you  go  with  him  ^-^fie  took  me  as  far  as 
fiis  door. 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  at  any  time  since  ?-^I  have  seen  bhn 
since,  but  I  could  not  see  him  clearly  in  the  face. 

Had  ybu  no  curiosity  to  know  who  he  was  ? — How  could  I  know  iff. 

Had  you  no  curiosity  or  wish  to  know  who  he  was  ?— if  I  could  have 
known  it,  certainly. 

Did  you  follow  him  for  that  purpose,  when  you  met  him  the  third 
time,  or  on  any  of  the  former  times  ?-^On  the  second  time. 

Where  <fid  you  follow  him  to,  the  second  time  ? — As  far  as  the  door 
ol  Advocate  Vimercati  he  took  me,  and  then  he  weint  away. 

Had  you  any  papers  in  your  pocket  at  that  time?-^On  the  follow^ 
ingday  I  brought  the  papers ;  then  I  bad  none. 

Didyou  ever  meet  this  man  by  acctdem  again?— I  did  meet  him, 
but  I  could  not  see  him  in  the  fkcf^. 

Only  once  ?— Only  once. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ?-*I  did  not  see  him  in  the  face ;  I  could  net 
speak  to  him. 

Was  he  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  ? — Middle-aged. 

Of  what  complexion,  light  or  dark  ? — Black  hair. 

A  stout  man,  or  how  ? — A  little  stout. 

How  was  he  dressed  ? — I  am  not  a  painter  to  draw  his  picture. 

How  was  he  dressed  ? — I  do  not  remember,  I  (kii  not  know. 

po  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  you  do  not  re^ 
inember  ? — |  do  not  remember  how  he  was  dressed,  he  was  in  a  coat, 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  colour  of  the  coat. 

Has  any  body  tuld  yciu  that  when^ou  c^tvxwe  Vvet^  \x>\i^  ^aasvvKt^-jx 
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the  bar,  you  were  to  be  careful  not  to  say  **  Non  mi  recordo  ?^«— I 
have  heard  it  said  about  the  town ;  and  I  have  asked  what  was  this  Nod  ' 
mi  recordo. 

Has  not  (Chevalier  Vassali  tdd  you  to  be  particularly  carefiil  not 
to  say  Non  mi  recordo  ? — No;  he  told  me  nothing ;  nobody  has  told 
me  any  thing. 

Has  nobody  told  you  that  you  ought  to  be  careful,  to  say  rather 
**  Non  mi  sovviene,"  or  ''Non  so  ?"— I  know  it  by  myseK,  without 
being  told  by  any  body. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  the  papers  you  delivered  the 
£rst  time  ?— He  gave  ipe  three  double  gold  Napoleons^  and  he  told  me 
that  Ihey  were  for  me  to  take  chocolate. 

When  was  it  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel  of  papers  to  Vimer- 
cati ? — After  the  month  of  September. 

Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  how  long  it  was  after  the  first  parcel 
was  delivered,  that  you  carried  the  second  parcel } — ^Three  or  four 
ilays. 

.    What  did  Vimercati  pay  you  for  the  second  parcel  ? — Four  single 
J^apoleons. 

Did  you  go  the  second  time  in  consequence  of  being  sent  for,  or 
what  led  you  to  go  ? — I  went  by  my  own  accord. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  third  parcel?— -In  the  month  of  October. 

About  what  time  in  the  month  of  October  ? — I  am  notable  to  recol- 
lect the  day ;  I  know  it  was  in  the  month  of  October. 

Was  it  in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  October? 
—In  the  month  ofOctobcr;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  ^was  in 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end ;  I  know  it  was  in  the  month  of 
October. 

Did  you  get  paid  for  the  third  parcel  ? — He  paid  me  at  another  time. 

When  was  it  you  carried  the  fourth  parcel  i — I  carried  him  papers  as 
far  as  the  latter  end  of  November. 

When  was  it  you  carried  him  papers  the  fourth  time  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  in  the  month  of  October  or  November. 

Did  you  carry  many  papers  ?— Some  letters. 

Having  carried  those  papers  from  time  to  time  during  this  long  pe- 
riod, and  having  been  paid  by  Vimercati,  did  you  ever  communicate 
the  circumstance  to  your  master  ? — 1  never  said  any  thing  to  Codazzi. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  month 
of  July  in  the  following  year,  Codazzi  never  spoke  about  those  papers 
to  you? — Never. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss  any  of  those  papers? — No. 

Did  he  never  ask  for  them  upon  any  occasion  ? — No. 

You  have  said  that  those  papers  were  left  in  your  charge  and  cus- 
tody, were  you  a  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi  ?— Confidential  clerk. 

Being  the  confidential  clerk  of  Codazzi,  did  you  not  think  you  were . 
acting  a  most  infamous  part  in  selling  his  letters  to  the  advocate  Vimer- 
cati ? — Not  at  the  beginning. 

As  the  beginning  was  in  the  latter  end  of  September  1819,  how  long 
was  it  before  the  light  broke  in  upon  your  understanding  ? 

Mr,  Denmftn  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Solicit or-^GeneraL"^!  infer  that,  as  he  has  said  he 
did  not  think  his  conduct  infamous  at  the  beginning 
he  must  have  thought  it  infamous  at  some  later  period* 

Mr.  i)£2U2utii«— f  or  tJae  ^«ike  o^  \^?,\A^V\vj » «kud  for  the 
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jiake  p(  following  the  example  of  my  learned  friend, 
who  often  objected  to  similar  questions,  I  object  to  the 
question^  because  it  assumes  that  some  light  did  break 
in  apoQ  the  witness's  mind. 

The  Soticiior-^Gentralj'-^l  take  a  different  cobrse. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  most  infamous ;  when  was  it  you  did  fir»t  discover,  if  you  ever  did 
discover,  that  this  conduct  was  most  base  and  infamous  ?— About  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

Was  it  a  discovery  of  your  own,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  that  your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous  or  were  you 
told  it  by  any  otlier  person  ?— There  are  many  who  act  basely  and  in- 
famously, but  then  afterwards  they  repent,  and  so  have  I. 

You  having  discovered,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
jthat  this  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  did  you  not  think  it  your 
duty  to  communicate  it  to  Cpdazzi } — I  thouglu  it  better  to  be  sdent. 

Having  not  only  discovered  that  the  conduct  was  base  and  mfamous, 
but  having  already  sworn  that  you  repented  of  it,  did  you  not  think 
Chat  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  as  the  fruit  of  that  repentance,  was  to 
communicate  it  to  Codazzi,  In  order  that  the  evil  might  be  repaired  ? 
—  I  could  not  foresee  all  these  things. 

You  have  told  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  w^s  that  you 
repented,  when  was  it  that  you  earned  the  last  parcel  of  papers  to  Vi> 
mercati  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  the  end  of  November 
or  in  the  beginning  of  December. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  iliat  you  never  carried  any  papers  after  tbe 
end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  Decembtr,  to  Vimercali?— 
Before  I  swear,  allow  me  to  think  a  little ;  in  ^he  month  of  July,  when 
I  went  to  ask  about  the  nanie  of  the  person  who  had  called  at  my  house, 
he  asked  me  about  the  list  of  the  persons  who  came  jn  favour  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  gave  him  the  iist. 

>»  Did  you  call  on  Vimercaii  in  the  month  of  July  last  ?— Yes,  to  tell 
him  that  this  person  had  called. 

Was  that  the  same  person  whom  you  had  before  met  by  accident  in 
the  street,  that  called  upon  you  ? — No,  the  first  person  I  did  not  know  ; 
but  the  person  who  came  in  the  month  of  July  was  Uiganli. 

Did  you  give  any  papers  at  that  time  ? — I  gave  him  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  going  to  set  out. 

Was  that  by  the  desire  of  Signer  Codazzi  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  that  was  a  list  of  tlie  witnesses  (bat  were  to 
set  out  on*  behalf  of  <her  Royal  Highness? — They  were  not  all  wit- 
nesses, I  did  not  give  the  list  of  all  the  witnesses. 

How  many  of  the  witnesses  did  it  contain  ? 

Mr.  Denman  said  that  his  learned  friend  was  now  ex- 
amining as  to  the  contents  of  a  writing,  which  writing 
was  proved  by  himself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Vimercati. 
He  submitted  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  pro- 
ducing the  writing. 

The  Solicitor^Generql  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
ypon  that  point. 

Arc  you  to  be  understood  to  say,  you  d'K\  i\oV  co\Y.m>\Tv\c^\s.\si^^' 
tbzei  that  you  had  givtu  this  list  i— I  d'vd  w(A  Vv\\  VVv\^. 
Defcfice.]  4/ 
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Having  repented  of  whzi  you  had  done  as  early  as  the  begioniDg  of 
the  year,  you  afterwards  in  July  delivered  to  Vimercati  a  list  of  the'wit- 
nesses  comine  on  behalf  of  the  Queen? — ^They  were  five  or  ax  ;*1 
wrote  them>  I  gave  their  names  myself. 

Did  Vimercati  pay  you  any  thing  for  that  last  intelligence? — ^Np,  I 
gave  him  this  list  to  find  out  who  wa»the  person  who  had  called  at  my 
house,  this  Riganti. 

Did  Riganti  pay  you  any  thin;;  for  this  list  ?— I  did  not  give  the  list 
to  Riganti,  but  to  tne  advocate  Vimercati. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  delivered  this  list  to  the  advocate 
Vimercati,  that  your  master  Codazzi'  knew  of  it  ?— -On  the  same  day 
that  I  told  it  to  the  advocate  Codazzi^  on  that  same  day  I  gave  this 
list  to  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

With  the  exception  of  this  list  of  which  jtou  have  now  made  men* 
tion,  did  you  deliver  any  other  papers  to  the  advocate  Vimercati  after 
the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1819? — No,  except  the  list  in 
the  month  of  July. 

Will  you  swear  that  positively  at  this  moment  ? — I  will  swear  it  a 
thousand  times. 

Did  you  after  that  offer  any  papers  to  Vifinercati  ?-~I  never  called  oo 
Vimercati  till  Easter,  when  Colonel  Brown  sentme. 

You  have  told  us  that  Vimercati  paid  you  for  those  papers,  did  Vi- 
mercati pay  you  for  those  papers  at  the  time  when  the  papers  were  de- 
Tivered?— He  did  in  the  beginning,  not  afterwards. 

When  was  it  that  Vimercati  made  you  the  last  payment  ?— When 
Colonel  Brown  sent  me,  towards  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

How  long  before  that  period,  the  end  of  March,  was  it  that  you  re- 
jceived  any  money  from  Vimercati  ? — ^The  end  of  November. 

So  thai  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  March  yon  hevcr 
received  any  mofiey  from  Vimercati? — Nothing. 

Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  it,  and  will  you  swear  it? — I  will  swear  it 
a  hundred  times. 

Wlial  was  the  sum  you  last  received  from  Vimercati  at  the  end  of 
March  ?--Fifty-t*o  livresand  a  half  of  Milan. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  was  at  the  end  of  March  ? — I  am. 

Did  you  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  state  that  you  had  received  money 
from  Vimercati  for  papers,  in  the  montii  of  February  of  this  year?-* 
No,  I  never  took  anv  thing. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  look  any  thing  in  the  month  of 
February,  but  whether  you  have  never  staled  that  you  took  any  in 
the  moiiih  of  February  ? — I  have  not  said  it,  and  I  never  called  ;  for 
from  the  beginning  of  December  liil  the  end  of  March,  I  never 
called 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  said  it  ? — ^Yes,  I  swear  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  in  any  way  so  represented  it? 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  the  question,  unless  it  was 
stated  tliat  the  question  did  not  refer  to  a  statement  in 
writing. 

Did  you  not  call  on  Colonel  Brown  with  a  bundle  of  papers  ?— Ibad 
two  or  three  letters  to  make  myselt  known. 

Did  >ou  not,  when  you  called  on  Colonel  Brown,  ask  him  whether 
he  was  not  one  of  th«»  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  H\t^hnet»s? — I  knew  it. 

Did  \i>u  not  introduce  '^oxiv^e'A  vo  C^\wi«\^xw*Tv  >»^  l^kv^^a  bun- 
dle of  letlcra  (r4)m  youri^ck^v,axi^A^\:v\\%C»^\wA\^^w»\\^\^ssa^^ 
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was  not  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  Highness? — I  called,  and  I  took  out  two  or  three 
leCtbrs. 

Did  you  not  deliver  those  letters  to  Colonel  Brown,  saying,  "  Are 
Tou  not  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  her  Roval  Highness?" — I  showed  him  the  letter  to  make  my- 
self known,  anci  I  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati,  who,  after 
having  seduced  me,  had  paid  me  little. 

Having  stated  (hat,  upon  takins  these  letters  out  of  your  pocket, 
did  you  not  ask  Colonel  Brown,  wnether  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners employed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness? 
-—Yes,  I  asked  him  so ;  but  I  knew  it. 

Did  not  Colonel  Brown  ask  you  what  your  name  was,  and  who 
you  were? — I  made  myself  known,  hy  telling  him  that  I  was  the  con- 
fidential clerk  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

Did  you  tell  Coionvl  Brown,  that  you  were  the  confidential  clerk  of 
Codazzi,  when  you  first  went  into  the  room  ? — At  the  first  I  asked 
Um,  whether  he  was  Colonel  Brown,  for  I  knew  him  not. 

After  you  had  asked  him,  whether  he  was  Colonel  Brown,  did  not 
Colonel  Brown  ask  you  who  you  were  ? — He  answered  me  yes ;  he 
did  not  ask  me  who  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were, 
and  that  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  him?— He  did  not  ask  me  who  I 
was,  but  I  told  hiaj  of  myself. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were, 
and  thai  you  did  not  refuse  to  tell ;  upon  which  Colonel  Brown  shut 
the  door,  and  said,  you  should  not  leave  the  room  without  informing 
him  (Colonel  Brown)  who  you  were  ? — 'I  swear  this  not  to  be  true. 

In  answer  to  a  Question  put  by  Colonel  Brpwn,  did  you  not  say, 
you  were  clerk  to  tne  advocate  Codazzi,  and  did  not  Colonel  Brown 
then  give  you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him, 
and  tell  you  be  thought  you  a  most  infamous  scoundrel,  and  that  you 
would  end  by  being  banged  ? — He  will  be  hanged,  «ot  I,  for  I  have 
not  said  so. 

'  Mr.  Coben  stated  that  he  concurred  in  this  being  the 
answer  the  witness  gave,  but  Earl  Grey  wished  the  ques* 
lion  to  be  repeated. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Col6nel  Brown,  did  you  not  say  you 
were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Coclazzi,  and  did  not  Colonel  Brown  then 
give  you  back  instantly  the  two  letters  you  had  delivered  to  him,  and 
tell  vou  he  thought  you  were  a  most  infamous  8C0undrel,^and  that  you 
would  end  by  being* hanged  ? — I  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  true;'  he 
gave  me  the  letters,  but  he  said  no  more ;  nay,  he  shut  the  door  of 
the  room  in  order  that  we  should  not  be  heard,  and  he  told  me  to  speak 
not  so  loud,  because  I  complained  of  the  advocate  Vimercati;  and 
he  told  me  to  call  the  next  day  on  the  advocate  Vimercati ;  from 
whom  he  would  cause  me  to  receive  two  hundred  francs;  this  is  wliat 
lie  told  me,  nothing  else,  and  that  the  advocate  Vimercati  is  a  |ierson 
cf  ctiarac^ter,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  promise. 

Qid  he  not,  when  he  shut  the  door,  say  you  should  not  go  out  of 
the  room  until  you  told  him  who  you  were  ? — He  is  a  liar  if  he  says  so* 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Colonel  Brown  did  not  say  so?— Yes^ 
I  swear  it ;  he  told  what  I  have  just  said. 

Did  not  Cohnel  Brown  say  you  were  a  most  \v\tamovi%^t>\oN^  -^^^'iX 
t^^tting ;'^J bare  repesiicd  it  many  times,  he  cViA  uoVva^j  «i» 
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Did  he  not  say  you  would  end  by  beings  banged  ?*— He  never  told  , 
me  so. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — Nothine  at  all,  for  I  bad  been 
seduced  by  thein>  and  they  ar«  more  infamous  than  I  am. 

Did  you  call  on  Colonel  Brown  more  than  once  ? — I  called  the 
first  time  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  at  home,  then  after  dinner  I 
called  and  I  found.  him»  I  have  been  twice. 

Did  you  see  him  more  than  once  ?<— Afterwards  I  saw  bim  roaoy 
times  through  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  see  bim  more  than  once  at  bis  own  house  ? — At  his 
bouse  only  once.' 

When  was  that  once  that  you  saw  htm  at  his  own  house  ? — About 
the  end  of  Alarcji  of  this  year. 

What  were  the  papers  which  you  carried  to  Colonel  Brown  at  this 
time  ? — Two  or  tliree  letters. 

When:}X)U  called  on  Vimercati  the  first  time,  did  you  tell  Vimcr- 
cali  who  you  were? — He  knew  me. 

Did  not  Vimercati  ask  you  who  you  were,  and  did  you  not  refuse 
to  tell  ? — He  did  not  a&k  me,  because  he  knew  me  immediately,  and 
because  a  person  whom  I  did  not  know  took  uie  as  far  as  to  his  <loor. 

You  mean  to  swear  that  Vimercati  did  not  ask  you  who  you  were, 
and  that  you  did  not-  refuse  to  tell  him  who  you  were  the  first  time? 
•—Yes,  1  swear  it  is  not  true. 

Did  you  not  live  at  that  time  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Porta  Tosa  I 
— No,  I  lived  then  at-  Contrada  Laigi; 

Is  that  theplace  ^yhe^e  Codazzi  lives? — No,  where  I  live. 

Did  you  ever  live  at  the  Terragio  di  Porta  Tosa  ? — At  present  I 
live  on  the  Terragio  of  Porta  Tosa. 

.     Wiien  did  you  first  go  to  live  there  ?— ^On  the  29th  of  September  of 
'last  year. 

Have  you  lived  there  from  that  time  to  the  present? — Yes. 

Having  stated  that  for  two  of  three  months  you  did  not  know  it 
was  infaiiious  to  betray  the  confidence  of  your  master*  do  you  con- 
sider it  infamous  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  which  is  untrue  ? 

Mr,  Denmafi,  betore  tins  question  was  answered, 
wished  to  be  referred  to  any  part  of  the  witness's  evi- 
dence in  which  he  had  said  that  for  two  or  three 
months  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  infamous  to  betray 
his  master. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  evidence  of 

the  witness:— 

**  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not  at  first  consider  that  this  conduct 
was  most  infamous ;  when  was  it  you  did  first  discover,  if  you  ever 
did  discover,  that  this  conduct  was  most  base  and  infamous  ?r— About 
the  beginning  of  this  year,'* 

Mr,  Dtnman  objected  to  the  question,  as  not  being  a 
correct  recital  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  but  merely 
as  the  inference  of  his  learned  friend. 

The  Solkiior-Gentral  would  alter  the  question,  and 
ask  the  witness. 

Whether,  having  discovered  in  the  month  of  January,  at  last,  that 
it  was  infamous  to  belT?^'^  V\\%  vu^^V^x^  Vi'i  vWii^vt  It  infamous  to  say  oi^ 
oatli  that  whic\\  was  uoX  Vt\x^  \ 
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Mr^Denm^n  objected  to  thisqaestioo  also  on  the  8adi« 
ground;;  for  the  witness  had  not  said  he  bad  discovered 
in  January  that  it  was  infamous  to  betray  his  master.. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said  the  question  ought  cer^ 
tainly  to  be  put  in  the  terms  of  the  witness's  former 

answer. 

Having  diseoTiered  for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  January  that 
your  conduct  was  base  and  infamous,  do  yon  consider  it  infamous  to 
say,  on  your  oath,  that  which  is  untrue  ? — ^To  swear  the  truth  is  just, 
what  is  true  I  swear,  and  what  I  have  stated  I  am  ready  to  swear  to. 

Did  you  communicate  those  facts  to  Codazzi  of  your  own  motion  } 
•^I  told  him  on  the  27th  of  July. 

Upon  your  telling  him  on  the  !?7th  of  July  those  facts,  do  you  mean 
to  swear  that  your  master  immediately  dismissed  you  ? — Yes. 

AVhom  have  you  been  living  with  since,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
pre!tent  ? — J  am  in  trade. 

What  trade  ? — I  buy  and  sell  woollen  cloth  for  dresses. 

Did  you  ever  carry  on  tliai  business  before?  — Yes. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into  the 
service  of  Codazzi  after  this  business  is  over  ?— I  swear  it,  because  I 
am  in  tradeii 

Who  brought  you  over  here  ? — Chevalier  Vassali. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? — I  will  receive  nothing;  t 
came  here  to  remedy  the  ev^  I  had  committed,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

You  mean  to  sWear  that  is  the  only  reason  of  your  coming  here,  and 
that  you  do  not  expect  any  reward  from  any  person  ? — I  swear  it ;  that 
being  able  to  return  quick  home. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  nobody  made  you  a  promise  of  any 
thing  for  coming  here? — I  swear  it ;  they  have  promised  me  nothing. 

And  that  it  is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil  you 
have  occasioned  that  you  have  come  here;  do  you  mean  to  swear 
that  ?-^I  do. 

And  no  other, motive  whatever? — Nothing  else. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Codazzi  since  you  have 
been  turned  out  of  his  service  ? — No,  beciiuse  I  went  into  the  country. 

Did  Codazzi  never  send  for  you  ? — Never. 

Is  Codazzi  still  employed  by  her  Royal  Highness?— I  do  not  know. 

You  mean  to  swear,  that  you  have  neither  seen  nor  had  any  com- 
munication with  Codazzi  since  the  month  of  July  ? — I  swear  it  a  huur 
dred  thousand  times. 

Where  do  you  carry  on  your  trade  ? — I  carry  it  on  at  home. 

Where  is  that  ?— In  Porta  Tosa. 

Is  that  in  Milan  ?— In  Milan. 

How  far  from  Codazzi's? — Much  distance. 

What  do  you  mean  by  much  distance,  is  it  a  mile  ? — Oh  yes,  mora 
than  a  mile. 

Have  you  Hvifd  in  Milan  froni  the  month  of  July  down  to  the  time 
of  your  coming  here? — I  always  live  at  Milan,  but  from,  the  month  oT 
July  I  have  been  a  few  days  in  the  country. 

Whereabout  in  Uie  countrv  ?— On  the  territory  of  Lodi. 

Except  those  few  days,  nave  you  been  in  Milan  ever  since  the 
month  of  July  ?— Yes. 

You  mean  to'  swear,  that  though  you  have  been  in  Milan  during 
Hit  whole  of  that  timei  Codazzi  \»&  not  c^<&d  Vi^Q^^^^^^^*^^^"V^^^ 
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o^I  hire  seen  him ;  I  hive  bowed  to  himj  and  nothing  else ;  hit  I 
have  not  spokea  to  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — On  the  Corso  of  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  left  his  service  in  July? — About  u 
month.  * 

Was  Codazzi  still  concerned  for  her  Royal  Highness  when  you  left 
bis  service  in  July  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  though  Codazzi  met  you  in  Milan,  he 
did  not  speak  to  you  upon  any  subject  at  alU' — I  swear  it  an  hundred 
thousand  times. 

Were  you  not  examined  at  Milan  before  you  came  here  ?— They 
have  asked  me  very  few  things. 

Why  tvas  it  they  iexamined  you  ?-^Because  I  had  put  in  writing  my 
deposition,  and  given  it  to  Codazzi  on  the  27th  %f  July. 

Were  you  examined  by  Codazzi  on  the  27th  of  July  ? — I,  by  lOf 
own  accord,  told  him  the  whole  story. 

And  Codazzi  took  it  down  in  writing  ? — ^I  wrote  it  with  mj  own 
hand. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  after  you  had  done  that,  Codazzi  turned 
you  out  of  his  service  ? — I  do.  -  •  "^ 

Did  not  Codazzi  at  that  time  tell  you,  **  you  mustgo'out  of  my  ser-^ 
vice  now,  and  I  will  take  you  into  my  service  again,  for  it  will  not  do 
for  you  to  be  in  niy  service  till  the  process  is  over?" — Na,  because  in 
the  office  of  Codazzi  I  gut  nothing,  and  I  by  my  trade  gain. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  Codazzi  in  order  that  you  might  gainJby 
your  trade,  or  were  you  turned  out  of  the  office? — He  sent  me 
away. 

Did  you  know  on  the  27th  of  July  that  you  should  gain  any  thing  by 
your  trade  ? — i  es. 

Why  ? — Because  I  was  still  carrying  on  the  trade  whilst  I  was  in  the 
office  of  the  advocate  Codazzi. 

How  came  you,  carrying  on  trade,  and  getting  money  by  it,  to  go 
into  the  office  of  Codazzi,  and  remain  there  for  a  year,  where  you  say 
you  got  nothing  ?--It  was  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  write  well. 

Will  you  swear  now  that  \ou  have  no  expectation  of  returning  into 
the  service  of  Codazzi  ? — I  have  no  expectation,  I  have  no  hope,  be- 
cause I  am  in  trade,  and  it  suits  me  better. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Wilde. — liow  old  are  you? — ^Twenty-two 
years  old. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  Colonel  Brown  told  you  you  were 
an  infamous  fellow ;  was  it  after  your  interview  with  Colonel  Brown 
that  you  received  money  from  Vimercati  ? — ^On  the  following  day. 

How  much  in  the  whole  did  you  receive  from  Vimercati  ? — Between 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  francs. 

"The  witness  was   directed    to   withdraw,  and  Filippo 

Pomi  was  again  called  in,  and  farther  examined  by  Mr. 

Tindaly  through  the   interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 

Spinet  0. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  t>ame  of  Riganti  ? — I  do. 
Do  you  know  whether  his  name  is  Filippo  ? — I  do,  his  name  is 
Filippo. 
Where  does  he  live  ?— On  the  bank  of  Porta  Ticiaese, 
'Wh^tis  he  by  trade? — ^Hc  sells  tobacco,  salt,  liquors,  brandy. 
Vo  you  recollect  his  caWm^  oa  ^ou  ^^.  ^x\^  VvkvO*— A^^  ^\\\^qN.>w\V 
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upon  m^ ;  but  when  I  vent  into  his  shopi  he  always  had  something  tf 
say  to  me* 

Did  be  never  make  you  an  offer  ? 

The  jittortiey^General  submitted,  whether,  as  the  evi- 
dence stood.  It  was  competent  for  the  counsel  against 
tlie  bill  to  go,  VQto  evidence  of  offers  by  Riganti,  leaving 
it  to  the  House  to  determine  whether  they  thought  it  fit 
to  proceed  to  hear  such  evidence. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  that,  after  what  the  last 
witness  had  said  as  to  what  had  passed  between  him- 
self,  Vimercar,ti,  and  Riganti,  this  question  might  be 
asked. 

Some  objection  still  appearing,  the  question  was  with* 
drawn. 

Mr,  lindal — Upon  that  occasion,  what  did  Kiganti  do? — I  went 
to  buy  salt,  tobacco,  or  something ;  and  he  told  me,  for  he  knew  1  be- 
longed to  the  Qarona,  '' Pomi,  have  you  ever  seen  those  jokes 
(schetzi)  between  the  Princess  add  Bergami  ?  now  is  the  time  to  come 
forward,  to  gaip  something,  to  become  a  man." 

Did  he  sa^  any  thing  more  upon  that  occasion  ? — He  told  me  this ; 
and  I  answered  him,/'  No,  I  have  seen  no  scherzi ;"  and  he  replied, 
"  Oh,  have  you  not  seen  Bergami  put  the  Princess  on  the  back  of  the 
donkey,  and  put  his  hands  under  her  petticoats  T' 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that? — Yes,  I  told  him  that  this  was  a 
perfect  falsehood,  for,  instead  of  that,  he  paid  her  all  possible  respect 
and  decency  which  was  due  to  tliat  great  personage. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  ? — ^Yes,  at  other  times,  whenever  I  went  (o 
his  shop ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  never  more  to  go  to  his  shop,  for  lie 
annoyed  me  so  much. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General, — ^You  are  understood  to 
say,  that  Riganti  never  called  upon  you,  but  that  this  conversatioti 
look  place  when  you  wei;^t  to  Riganti's  shop ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is 
positively  so ;  I  can  swear  it. 

When  was  it  that  this  conversation  took  place  ? — ^When  I  went  to 
buy  something,  either  tobacco  or  salt,  or  something. 

Can  you  tell  the  time,  how  long  ago  it  was? — I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely, it  happened  the  last  year ;  1  do  not  know  the  time  precisely. 

About  what  time  in  the  last  year^— He  said  so  many  times,  and 
whenever  1  went  to  his  shop  he  always  said  such  annoyances  ;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  wage  war  till  death ;  that 
he  would  be  against  her  till  death  ;  and  then  there  were  other  persons 
present,  there  were  five  or  six  4)ersons  pre^nt. 

Be  good  enough  to  name  the  names  of  the  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
that  were. present  when  this  conversation  took  place?— I  could,  name 
Antonio- Birraghi  who  was  present;  I  remember  he  was  present, 
(he  others  I  cannot  tell ;  I  know  them,  but  I  do  not  know  their 
names. 

Who  is  Antonio  Birraghi? — He  is  a  man  who  always  frequented  the 
shop. 

Where  does  he  live^— Tn  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  know  he  lls«.s  vcw >A51a2^v 
he  is  a  man  ot  that  description,  1  knovi  Vivi  \i\tcv^% 
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r  •  Can  you  tell  what  he  is  ?-*-!  do  not  know  whether  he  is  employed 
in  the  police,  'or  whether  he  is  employed  somewhere  else^  I  do  not 
know  precisely. 

Antonio  Birraghi  heard  this  conversation  as  well  as  you  ? — He  did 
not  speak  to  me  directly>  he  spoke  to  all  in  general,  to  all  those  who 
were  present,  and  this  conversation  he  had  not  with  me  only. 

This  conversation  was  generally  with  the  persons  in  his  shop? — ^Yes^ 
with  whomsoever  was  present. 

You  say  you  know  some  of  the  other  persons,  cannot  you  remember 
tiie  names  ot  some  of  the  other  persons  besides  Antonio  Birraghi  ? — 
It  is  impossible,  for  those  names  cannot  be  recollected,  unless  1  had 
known  that  this  utfair  should  happen  :  then  I  should  have  paid  more 
attention,  and  that  would  have  more  fixed  them  in  my  mind. 

This  sort  of  conversation  you  stale,  took  place  frequently,  when 
you  went  to  Riganti's  shop  ? — Yes,  about  four  or  five  times,  as  I  said ; 
when  1  heard  tno^^e  annoyances,  so  as  I  have  said,  I  was  obliged  not  to 
go  any  more  to  his  shop  to  buy  salt  or  tobacco,  or  any  thing  else.  • 

Did  you  go  there  to  buy  those  things  for  yourself,  or  were  they 
for  the  people  at  the  Barona  ? — For  my  own  use,  because  I  wanted 
them. 

Was  Birraghi  present  more  than  once,  or  only  on  one  occasion  ? — I 
cannot  tell ;  he  frequented  the  shop;  he  might  have  been  there  or  he 
might  not  have  been  there ;  for  that  once  1  remember  that  he  was 
present. 

Is  what  you  have  stated  all  that  passed  on  those  occasions  ;  did  you 
yourself  say  any  thing  more  than  wi)iit  you  have  stated; — I  can  say 
nothing  more  ;  I  said  that  against  that  lady  I  can  suy  nothing,  for  she  is 
a  just  woman,  and  she  is  a  charitable  woman. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Were  you  yourself  present  at  the  balls  at 
the  Barona  ? — Yes,  I  told  it  the  other  day  that  I  was  present. 

Were  your  daughters  there  ?— No,  because  I  had  not  daughters. 

How  came  you  to  say,  the  other  day,  the  sum  that  they  gave  was  a 
livre  to  my  wife  and  half  a  livre  for  each  of  ray  children,  daughters  ? — 
I  said  Figli  and  Figlip,  because  my  eldest  son  is  nine  years  and  theothers 
are  under  that  age  ;  I  have-  daughters,  but  they  are  babies  under  nine 
years  of  age. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Antonio  Mioni  was  then  called  in,  and  having  been 
sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr,  Williams,  through  the.  in- 
terpretation of  the  Marchess  di  Sphieto, 

From  what  place  do  ygu  come  ? — From  Venice. 

What  business  do  you  follow  there  ? — Before  1  was  employed  in  the 
police  ;  now  I  am  the  manager  of  a  theatre. 

At  Venice? — At  Venice,  wherever  I  meet  with  opportunity. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Paolo  Zancja  ? — I  do. 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  manager  of  a  theaire. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  that  man  in  the  m«nth  of  March  in  the 
year  1818? — I  was. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  theatre  at  Venice  wTth  that  Zancla  in 
bat  year  ? — In  the  theatre  o*f  ^au  Lwc^. 
la  what  niQnlh  ?— lu  the  mouvVv  ot  li^0N^vs^:i«it. 
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At  that  time  do  you  remember  Zancla  receiving  any  number  of 
WtterSy  one  or  more  ? — He  recei? ed  two  letters  at  once. 

Did  you  observe  whether  2^ocla  opened  those  letters  or  not  ? — t 
saw  him  open  them*  and  emotion  or  surprise  alter  he  had  read  them. 
Did  you  observe  that  he  exhibited  emotion  or  surprise  when  he 
read  those  letters  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  true. 

After  that,  did  you  and  2Uncla  go  together  from  Venice -to  Milan  I 
*«>We  set  out  from  Venice  and  went  to  Milan. 

How  soon  after  the  receipt  of  those  letters? — Five  or  six  days,  or 
seven  days,  thereabouts. 

How  did  you  go,  by  what  conveyance  ? — By  a  diligence  led  by 
poria. 

'  When  you  arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  the  diligence  set  out, 
was  there  any  money  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  Zancla  ?— -On  the 
following  day  that  Zancla  had  received  his  lett«;rs,  we  went  together  to 
the  place  of  the  diligence,  I  saw  Zancia  receive  15  golden  Napoleons. 

When  you  had  arrived  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla 
t0  a  house  in  the  Porta  Orientate  ? — I  remember  tliat  we  went  to  the 
Porta  Orientaie,  to  look  for  the  mimber  660. 

Do  you  remember  the  adjoining  houses  on  either  side,  can  you  de- 
scribe them  by  the  trades  carried  on  by  the  people,  or  in  any  other 
manner  ? — Before  reaching  the  door  of  660,  there  is  a  tailor's  shop. 

Is  that  an  adjoining  house  on  the  oae  side  ?^-Ye8. 

Do  you  at  all  recollect  what  is  the  description  of  the  house  on  the 
4>ther  side  ? — I  have  paid  no  attention  to  tliat ;  only  I  paid  attention  to 
the  tailor's  shop,  because  there  we  inquired  after  the  number  of  the 
door. 

Did  Zancla  go  into  that  house.  No.  660  ? — He  went  in. 

Pid  you  go  up  or  remain  below? — I  remained  below. 

How  long  did  Zancla  remain  away? — About  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 

Did  you  wait  for  Zancla  till  he  came  down  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  and  Zancla  go  together  to  the  inn  after  you  had  called 
there  ? — ^We  did. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan,  do  you  remember  going  with  Zancla 
to  any  other  house  ? — ^I'o  the  house  of  Vimercati. 

Do  you  speak  of  Vimercati  the  lawyer  or  advocate  ? — I  do. 

What  is  the  street,  do  you  remember  ?— The  street  Ruga  Bella. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Zancla  go  up  stairs  ? — Zancla  went  into  the 
house  and  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  this  happened  oh 
the  following  day. 

Did  you  remain  below  durins;  the  time?— Yes. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  you  nave  mentioned,  did  Zancla  join  you 
again  ?— Yes,  and  there  was  another  man  in  company. 

After  that  did  you  and  Zancla  go  again  to  any  other  house  ?— To  the 
house  of  Major  Brown, 

Do  you  say  that  it  was  Major  Brown  ? — Major  Brown. 

Do  you  know  a  Colonel  Brown,  as  well  as  a  Major  Brown ;  do 
you  know  two  persons  of  that  name  ?— No,  I  know  one  alone  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  major  or  a  colonel,  I  have  not  seen  his  brevet. 

Do  you  know  the  person  you  call  Major  Brown  ? — I  saw  him  on 
the  following  day  on  the  Corso  de*Servi,  where  he  met  Zancla  and 
bowed  to  him,  and. Zancla  told  me  he  was  Major  Brown. 

Did  you  at  that  time  observe  whether  Zancla  and  the  major  or  the 
colonel  spoke  to  each  other? — ^They  did  not  speak  to  each  other. 

Did  they  move  to  each  other? — ^They  bo>NedV<iii^iiVv^\^^\>  ^\jSV 
each  went  their  owji  way. 
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'  What  was  the  street  in  which  Major  Brown  lived  ?— 'At  the  Porta 
Orientate. 

Was  thie  house  of  which  you  are  speaking,  to  which  you  went  upon 
this  occasion  with  Zancia,  No.  660,  Porta  Orientale? — Yes,  itw^. 

Upon  this  latter  occasion  that  has  been  spoken  of,  did  Zancla  go  up 
stairs  ?-:— On  the  evening  when  we  arrived  do  you  mean  ? 

On  the  last  occasion  that  has  been  spoken  of?— Yes,  he  went  up 
Stairs. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs  with  him  ? — I  remained  below. 

How  long  did  Zancla  remain  above? — A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  bad  any  thing 
with  him? — He  had  a  handful  of  double  gold  Napoleons. 

To  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  recollection,  how  many  double 
Napoleons' might  there  have  been? — He  told  me  8^;  but  at  seeing 
them,  I  believe  there  must  have  been  as  manv. 

Did  they  in  fact  appear  as  many  as  that? — ^They  appeared  to  b^ 
really  80. 

Do  yon  mean  80  pieces^  or  40  double  Napoleons  ? — Eighty  double 
Napoleons. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

The  Attorney'General  objected  to  this  question,  and 
said  that  at  present  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence 
for  asking  the  House  to  admit  evidence  so  irregular  as 
the  conversation,  whatever  it  might  be,  between  Zancla 
and  the  witness  of  what  passed  between  the  former  and 
the  person  with  whom  he  had  been.  As  the  case  now 
stood,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  Zancla 
was  either  the  agent  of  Colonel  Brown  or  Viniercati. 

Mr.  Williams  contended,  that  in  point  of  law  the  ques- 
tion was  perfectly  admissible.  The  evidence  for  whicl^ 
he  called  fell  within  the  ordinary  rule  of  declarations 
accompanying  the  act,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  rest  on  that. 

The  Solicit  or 'General  denied  that  they  came  within  any 
such  rule. 

ilir.  William  yepew^d  hi^  argument,  and  contended 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  put.  Suppose  the  witness 
were  to  say  that  he  was  told  to  make  depositions  against 
the  Queen,  whether  triie  or  not,  and  to  receive  for  them 
valuable  considerations;  suppose  this  should  appear  tob^ 
the  declaration  made  by  Zancla  to  th^  witness — 

The  Attorney 'General  here  interrupted  Mr.  Williams, 
and  objected  io  his  learned  friend's  arguing  on  any  such 
declaration,  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  was 
perfectly  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  in  reply,  that  the  judges,  in  deli- 
v^ring  their  opinion  this  day,  had  said  that  on  a  trial 
for  a  conspiracy  it  was  competent  for  the  party  to  begin 
at  whatever  end  o^  tW\.  cow^^^t^^^  they  thought  proper! 
The  usual  pracvke,  iVve^  ^i\di,^\i^\^\i^'^'s*\>isv^\^^^<i^ 
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of  a  general  nature,  sbotring  the  existence  of  the  oonspi- 
racy,  and  then  to  adduce  the  details,  bringing  it  home  to 
individuals.  His  object  now  was  to  show  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  in  Italy,  that  if  witnesses  came  forward  against 
the  Queen,  whether  right  or  wrong  was  iheir  testimony, 
they  would  be  profitably  rewarded.  He  had  here  shown 
that  one  witness  had  received  a  letter,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  gone  to  Colonel  Brown,  and  that  when  he 
came  down  from  that  person  he  had  a  handful  of  money, 
which  he  showed  to  the  witness,  who  is  now  ready  to 
prove  the  fact.  This  was  only  a  step  in  the  cause,  it  was 
true ;  but  how  else  but  by  steps  were  they  to  unravel  the 
conspiracy  ?  How  else  was  he  to  prove  it,  except  by 
showing  the  parts  of  which  it  consisted  ? 

Mr^  Tindal  followed  on  the  same  side.  An  agency 
was  to  be  proved  in  several  ways,  both  by  direct  proof^ 
and  by  reference.  It  was  in  a  variety  of  instances  only 
to  be  proved  by  the  latter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  charge 
of  bribery  was  brought  against  a  candidate  at  an  election, 
liow  rarely  in  the  first  instance  could  evidence  be  obtain* 
ed  directly  to  affect  the  agent  i  The  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  was  to  trace  his  conduct  by  his  acts,  to  find 
out  the  individual  by  it,  and  then  trace  the  bribe  to  the 

Earty  giving  it:  that  was  the  course  they  were  taking 
ere.  They  saw  a  person  go  from  Venice  to  Milan,  who 
found  a  larger  sum  than  the  wants  of  the  journey  de- 
manded waiting  for  him  at  the  diligence-office.  The 
moment  he  arrives  at  Milan  he  calls  on  Colonel  Brown ; 
he  then  goes  to  Vimercati,  returns  again  to  Brown,  and 
on  coming  down  stairs  shows  to  his  friend  the  handful  of 
Napoleons,  producing  them  as  the  sum  he  was  to  get  for 
his  evidence.  If  this  was  not  bribery,  he  was  at  a  Toss  to 
know  what  bribery  was.  Was  it  not  to  be  inferred  from 
substantive  facts,  which  clearly  showed  the  existence  of 
conspiracy.  From  separate  facts^like  that  he  had  stated, 
the  ca$e  of  briij^ery  w^s  to  be  made  out.  In  the  case  of 
the  King  v.  Stone,  evidence  of 'a  letter  was  admitted — a 
letter  not  written  by  Stoae,  nor  was  there  any  proof  he 
had  ever  seen  it ;  "but  it  was  still  admitted,  because,  as 
there  were  several  concerned  in  one  common  design,  it 
>va3  held  that  the  letter  was  evidence  against  all.  Their 
lordships  were,  he  contended,  bound  to  admit  theques* 
tion  to  be  put  to  this  witness. 

The  Attorney 'General,  in  reply,  entreated  the  Hous% 
to  pause  before  it  admitted  \.V\\%  eN\dewce>  >axA  ^^^  'CvNfc 
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importance  of  adhering  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  law,  which 
was  fatal  to  the  admissibility  of  this  question.  They  had 
now  heard  that  they  were  to  be  eaUed  upon  to  admit  as 
evidence  in  this  cau^e  the  prevalent  reports  which  might 
have  been  circulated  in  Italy,  because  it  wat  possible 
they  might  have  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
witnesses.  I'he  House  might  now  clearly  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  other  side  wished  evidence  to  be  received. 
Ho  man  could  in  future  be  safe  if  it  were  allowed  ;  and 
It  was  his  (the  Attorney-General's)  duty  to  object  to  it, 
when  the  object  was  to  substantiate  so  foul,  so  heinous^a 
crime.  It  was  admitted  bv  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
that  they  had  not  yet  laid  even  the  foundation  for  this 
species  of  testimony,  and  they  claimed  credit  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  case  hereafter.  Bat  persons  were  to 
he  presumed  innocent  rather  than  guilty,  and  the  House 
was  bound  so  to  consider  Vimercati  and  Colonel  Brown 
until,  by  distinct  legal  evidence,  and  not  by  vague  decla- 
ration, they  were  shown  to  be  otherwise.  Why,  at  all 
events,  did  not  his  learned  friends  call  Zanclaf  His 
agency  must  be  proved  before  his  declarations  could  affect 
any  of  the  parties,  and  that  agency  could  be  established 
only  by  acts,  and  those  acts  must  be  adopted  by  the 
principal.  Here  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  proved  but 
the  declaration  of  Zancla,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
the  agent  of  Colonel  Brown  and  Vimercati.  If  the  House 
let  in  this  evidence,  they  must  go  still  further — it  must 
yeceive  all  the  prevalent  rumours  and  opinions  existing  at 
the  time  in  Italy,  because  by  possibility  they  might  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  witness  at  the  bar. 
If  this  had  been  an  indictment,  it  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  counsel  to  take  the  objection,  and  in  this  pro- 
ceeding it  was  no  less  his  duty  to  do  so  because  a  false  im« 
pression  might  be  produced — thestatementof  what  could 
be  proved  might  go  forth  to  the  world  with  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  the  actual  evidence.  Colonel  Brown  and 
Vimercati  ought  not  to  be  convicted  upon  mere  suspicion 
and  inference.  What  the  witness  had  already  stated 
amounted  to  nothing.  He  most  earnestly  entreated  theit 
lordships,  before  they  decided  to  receive  the  evidence, 
and  thereby  to  deviate  so  widely  from  all  the  established 
rules  of  evidence,  to  consider  that  the  inquiry  in  that 
case  must  be  interminable;  it  had  been  avowea  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Qweeu  tVv^x  \.V\«y  should  bring  forward 
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Italy^  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  this  extent  there 
was  no  safety  in  future  for  the  life,  character^  and  pro* 
perty  of  any  man.  A  floodgate  would  be  opened  lo  tes- 
timony such  as  had  never  been  brought  forward  in  any 
case  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  hypothesis  was, 
that  at  some  time  or  other  Zancla  would  be  connected 
with  the  supposed  parties  to  this  conspiracy ;  but  the 
accused  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  connexion 
should  be  established  in  the  first  instance.  The  objec* 
tion  he  had  urged  was  not  merely  technical,  it  went  t/9 
the  very  foundations  of  truth  and  justice,  and  depended 
ypon  rules  of  law  that  to  this  day  had  been  held  sacred« 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  reply,  he 
only  wished  to  explain. 

The  Attorneif'GeueraL — I  object,  my  lords,  to  this  ex-» 
planation. 

Mr.  Brougham.^!  only  beg  to  say  that  we  do  aot 
attack  Colonel  Brown.  (Order,  order.) 

The  Lord'Chan cellar  said  that  three  grounds  had  been 
urged  for  receiving  this  evidence  :-«-lst.  That  testimony 
might  be  given  of  general  impressions  abroad ;  but  tfai« 
was  the  first  time  his  lordship  had  ever  heard  of  suck 
testimony  being  offered.  Secondly,  it  was  asserted  thalT 
agency  had  been  established.  He  could  not  conceive 
on  what  ground  the  declarations  of  Zancla,  when  he 
came  down  stairs  to  the  witness,  could  be  admitted  as 
the  proof  of  what  had  passed  up  stairs.  If  this  were  to 
be  proved,  at  all  events  it  must  be  proved  by  Zancla 
himself,  unlei&the  rule  that  the  best  evidence  that  could 
be  obtained  should  be  adduced  were  completely  reversed. 
The  third  point  urged  was,  that  this  might  in  the  result 
turn  out  to  be  evidence  of  a  conspiracy ;  but  here  again 
his  lordship  knew  of  no  case  where  such  had  been  al- 
lowed, and  where  it  was  not  required  that  the  party  pro^ 
ducing  the  evidence  should  connect  it  more  immediately 
with  the  charge.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  that 
the  objection  urged  by  the  Attorney-General  ought  to 
prevail. 

Lord  Erskine  entertained  some  considerable  doubts 
upon  the  subject  He  agreed  that  this  question  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  if  the  objection  had  been  taken  on  an 
indictment;  and  he  admitted  also  that  before  such  evi- 
dence could  be  entered  upon,  counsel  ought  to  explain 
its  object,  and  to  state  what  he  intended  to  attempt  by 
the  production  of  the  witness*    li  \}qa  ^xc^^i  ^^\\&4^  ^«^ 
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party  would  be  affected  by  it.    It  was  asked  If  this  werd 
a  connected  chain  of  testimony  i    It  might  be  so^  bu^ 
as  yet  the  House  only  saw  one  of  the  links  which  here-' 
after  might  be  connectedy  and  closely  connected  witb 
Colonel  mown  and  Vimercaii.    The  question  here  was, 
whether  the  declaration  and  explanation  on  the  part  of 
counsel  had  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
decision  of  the  judges.     His  lordship  then  referred  at 
some  lengthy  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice^  to  what  bad 
occurred  on  the  trial  of  Hardy^  in  1794:  he  menttioned 
various  circumstances  connected  with  that  proceedings 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Attt^rney-General  of  that  day, 
the  Lord-Chancellor  of  this^  had  been  allowed  to  state 
what  he  should  be  able  to  prove  against  the  conspira-' 
tors,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it  step  by  step, 
without,  in  every  instance,  showing  the  precise  con- 
nexion of  the  evidence  with  the  parties  accused.    It  had 
turned  out  that  the  prosecutors  could  not  connect  the 
links,  at  least  so  the  jury  found,  and  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal was  the  consequence.     The  Attorney-General  had 
to-day  complained  that  on  such  evidence  as  that  offiered,. 
a  false  impression  might  go  forth  to  the  public  to  the 
"prejudice  of  Colonel  Brown  and  Viniercati ;  but  when^ 
men  were  on  trial  for  their  lives  no  such  objection  was 
allowed  ;  the  evidence  was  allowed  to  weigh  what  it  wa» 
worth  for  the  time,  and  if  it  were  not  brought  home 
to  the  party,  a  verdict  in  his  favour  was  the  conse- 
quence.    His  lordship  did  not  see  why  a  different  rule 
ought  to  prevail  in  this  case.    If  a  conspiracy  existed  to 
defame  and  degrade  the  Queen,  before  it  waa  proved, 
some  opening  ought  to  be  made  at  the  bar,  and  the 
question,  as  he  had  observed,  in  this  case,  was,  whether 
the  explanation  that  had  been  given  fell  within  the  opi^^ 
nion  given  by  the  judges. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  in  his  view  thi» 
point  required  much  consideration,  though  he  was  quite 
satisfied,  if  his  noble  and  learned  friend  looked  again  at 
the  case  to  which  he  had  referred,  he  would  entertain 
more  doubt  than  he  had  expressed.  The  effi^ct  of  the 
cases  of  Hardy,  Stone,  and  others,  had  been  collected^ 
in  Mr.  Phillips's  work  on  evidence,  which  did  the 
learned  author  so  much  credit,  where  it  was  distinctly 
laid  down,  that  the  separate  declarations  of  conspirators 
rendered  the  whole  responsible  ;  but  thenthey  must  first 
be  «hown  to  be  coas^viiavoxa,  ^\A  >\\ivt  ^^dv^\^<\wiai^caM.^t 
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ft>e  proved  according  to  the  regular  forms  of  law.  Hardj^t 
Jtrial  bad  occurred  so  long  ago,  that  until  he  refreshed 
liis  memory  regarding  it  last  nighty  he  (the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor) bad  forgotten  nearly  all  the  circumstances,  ex- 
cepting that  he  made  a  very  tedious  speech,  which  verjr 
nearly  killed  himself  and  quite  sickened  his  hearert« 
tiaving  referred  to  it,  however,  he  found  that  the  pbsi«» 
tion  taken  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine) 
was  by  no  means  borne  out.  If  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  were 
both  proved  to  be  parties  to  a  conspiracy,  then  £.  F. 
might  be  examined  as  to  the  declarations  of  C;  D.,  which 
would  also  affect  A.  B.,  but  the  testimony  of  E.  F.  could 
not  be  received  until  C.  D.  was  shown  to  be  connected 
'with  the  conspiracy.  Here,  if  Colonel  Brown  and  Zancla 
vfere  proved  to  be  conspirators,  the  last  witness  might 
give  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  Zancla,  but  not 
juntil  Zancla  were  proved  to  be  connected  with  Colonel 
Brown.  His  lordship  here  examined  a  part  of  the  evU 
dence  on  the  point  of  conspiracy  in  Hardy's  trial,  re« 
ferr.ing  particularly  to  certain  letters  from  Martin  to 
Margaret,  and  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer. 
Here  there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  Zancla  .with 
Colonel  Brown,  though  Riganti  and  Vimercati  stood 
upon  different  grounds^  On  the  whole^  therefore,  bis 
lordship  felt  satisfied  that  the  question  proposed  could 
not  be' put  to  the  witness. 

Lord  Erskine  added,  that  what  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  selected  from  Hardy's  trial  had  no  reference  to 
4he  part  to  which  he  (Lord  Erskine)  had  alluded. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  begged  pardon  for  interposing; 
hut  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  if  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  woald  take  an  opportunity  of  again  reading  the 
arguments  in  that  case. 

Lord  Ersff;ine  replied,  that  he  remembered  all  the 
main  features  of  the  case  as  well  as  if  they  had  occurred 
yesterday.  The  question  was,  whether  what  was  now 
offered  to  be  proved  might  not  hereafter  be  shown  to  be 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence,  showing  that  a  conspiracy 
had  existed  to  suborn  witnesses  against  the  Queen.  In 
Hardy's  triaji,  I^ord  Chief  ^lustice  £yre  had  allowed  the 
Attorney-General  to  bring  forward  evidence  of  particu- 
lar facts,  on  the  faith  that  they  would  afterwards  be 
combined  and  united  into  a  series.  He  (Lord  Erskine) 
>did  not  mean  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  upon  this  \^Qiat^ 
but  he  thought  the  same  libeii^  oxx^X,!!^"^  V5>\ifc  "^^^^^ 
$o  the  connseJ  for  the  Queen. 
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The  Ijord'Chanecllpr  had  no  objection  to  the  opinion 
«f  the  judges  being  taken  on  the  subject^  and  Lord 
Erskine  expressed  his  assent* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  House  might  remember 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  open  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence>upon  this  point. 

Lord  Erskine  observed^  that  counsel  ought  notonlj  to 
he  permitted  to  open  it>  but  were  required  to  open  it. 

The  Lord'Chaucellor,  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  judges  who  sat  near  him^  said,  that  though  it 
might  not  be  regular,  he  was  authorized  to  say  that  the 
judges  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  evidence  ought  not 
to  be  received. 

L^rd  Redesdale,  in  a  few  words,  expressed  bis  con* 
currence. 

Earl  Grey  felt  disposed  to  agree  in  the  opinion  given 
by  the  Lord-Clianceilor,  and  upon  the  three  grounds 
that  he  had  stated.  General  reports,  he  thought,  ought 
not  to  be  proved,  and  the  agency  of  Zancla  was  not  suf* 
ficiently  established*  As  to  the  third  point,. whether  it 
was  proof  of  a  general  conspiracy,  he  felt  bound  to  ad« 
tnit  that  Zand  a  was  in  no  way  shown  to  be  connected 
with  Colonel  Brown,  nor  could  evidence  of  his  declara-* 
tion  be  admitted.  If  Zancia  were  not  connected,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  House  should  hear  from  a  third  per- 
son what  Zancia  had  told  him,  in  order  to  affect  Colonel 
:Brown.  Such  being  his  opinion^  he  did  not  think  any 
'jeference  to  the  judges  necessary. 

JIfr.  Brougham. — Will  your  lordships  allow  me  to 
state — 

The  Lord-'Ckancellor, '^The 'House,  I  dare  say,  witi 
have  no  objection  to  allow  you  to  state  what  yoa  wish 
to-morrow,  but  it  is  now  4  o'clock. — Adjourned. 


•  1  ■ 
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